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PART I 
Review of 1959 and 1960 


General 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-nine was again a year of great pros- 
Perity in Bermuda. Revenue was high and exceeded estimates by 
over half a million pounds. In 1960 revenue was £4,697, 132 as against 
expenditure of £4,828,245, but during the year £400,000 was trans- 
ferred to reserve funds for school buildings, hospital buildings, and 
Public Works projects. During both years Bermudians have enjoyed 
full employment and high wages. The main industry, tourism, has 
expanded still further and the record figures for visitors in 1959 and 
1960 respectively were over 142,000 and 144,000. The building 
industry expanded yet again and the incorporation of more overseas 
companies, whose number at the end of 1960 was 433, brought 
additional sources of wealth to the colony. 

The year 1959 was the 350th anniversary of the settlement of 
Bermuda and the occasion was marked by a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of ceremonies throughout the year. The opening function 
on Ist January was a military parade at which a message from Her 
Majesty the Queen was read; the closing event on 31st December 
Was the unveiling by the Governor of a bronze plaque in the Court 
House in Hamilton bearing the names of the successive Chief Justices 
of Bermuda from 1684 to the present day. In April 1959 His Royal 
Highness Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, paid a flying visit to 
the colony and fulfilled a number of official and social engagements. 
The Royal Navy took part in the celebrations by arranging a visit 
by H.M. ships’ Bermuda, Tenby, Scarborough and Salisbury. On 
19th February a State Service was held in the Cathedral Church in 
Hamilton; simultaneously a similar service was held in the Church 
of St. Lawrence-Jewry in the City of London. Other functions 
included the commemoration of the day (10th May) on which the 
orginal settlers sailed from Bermuda for Virginia, and the unveiling 
of a plaque in Plymouth commemorating the sailing of the settlers 
om Plymouth Sound. Special emphasis was also given to Bermuda’s 
normal anniversaries, such as Somers Day on 28th July. A Festival 
Theatre was Organised at Prospect, where three original plays were 
Successfully staged; and finally the Anniversary year was com- 
memorated by the issue of specially minted crown pieces and a set 
of postage stamps, 
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Administration 


In October 1959 Lieutenant-General Sir John Woodall, K.B.E., 
C.B., M.c., Governor and Commander-in-Chief, left Bermuda, having 
served since 1955. He was succeeded by Major-General Sir Julian 
Alvery Gascoigne, K.C.V.0., C.B., D.S.0., who took up his appoint- 
ment on 30th November. 

In April 1959 Mr. W. L. Tucker was appointed a Member of 
Executive Council, the first coloured man to hold this office. 

In March 1960 the House of Assembly approved the appointment 
of a Labour Relations Officer and this post was filled by Mr. H. E. 
Chudleigh, 0.B.£., in May. 

In May the Chief Justice, Sir Newnham Worley, K.B.E., resigned 
for health reasons. Sir Allan Chalmers Smith, M.c., Assistant Justice, 
acted as Chief Justice following Sir Newnham Worley’s departure. 


Other Matters 


In March 1959 the Board of Trade asked for four new ferries. 
After discussion in both Houses of the Legislature they were author- 
ised to order two, at a cost of £25,000 each, from the United 
Kingdom. 

In spite of the general prosperity and pageantry, 1959 had its 
darker side, with a series of brutal murders, with strikes and labour 
unrest. There were strikes, of short duration, amongst the construc- 
tion workers, and later the plumbers, on the re-building site of the 
Bermudiana Hotel. In the summer taxi drivers who were members 
of the Bermuda Industrial Union walked out and started their own 
taxi service. But the principal unrest was among the Hamilton 
dockers. They struck first in July, but after six days a compromise 
was reached and they returned to work. A month later there was 
another brief strike and during August the men presented various 
demands including one which the employers considered involved 
“closed-shop” arrangements, and on 31st August they struck for the 
third time. A Government Conciliator was appointed and, after 
demonstrations by armed strikers, the reading of the Riot Act and 
the calling out of the Special Constabulary, his efforts were successful 
and the strike ended without actual violence. During the strike volun- 
teer labour was extensively employed in discharging cargo. 

In June the coloured community organised a boycott of cinemas 
which practised racial segregation. The boycott forced the cinemas 
to close but there was no disorder and, thanks to the mediation of 
a conciliation committee headed by the Attorney General, the 
incident ended quietly with the re-opening of the cinemas on a 
de-segregated basis, and an announcement by hotels (so far as their 
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public rooms were concerned), restaurants and night-clubs that they 
were abandoning segregation. 

In mid-August it was announced that Bermuda had been selected 
as one of the seventeen sites girdling the globe in connection with 
the United States Project Mercury plan to put a man into space. 

In September came the announcement that another important 
underwater discovery of treasure had been made west of Bermuda, 
consisting of valuable coins and jewellery. 

In February 1960 the Governor officially opened the newly built 
City Hall in Hamilton. In the same month work started on the new 
£4 million 200-room hotel on the South Shore in Southampton, and 
in April His Excellency opened the new Bermudiana Hotel, re-built 
on the site of the building destroyed by fire in 1958. 

Fossil bones of a bird, later identified as the Flightless Rail, were 
discovered in the Government Quarry in Hamilton Parish. This 
important find has since led to the discovery of fossils of a whole 
new bird fauna of the Bermuda Pleistocene Age, which was charac- 
terised by a preponderance of flightless or semi-flightless species. 

In 1959 and 1960, a further 16.8 and 5.1 acres respectively were 
acquired for the Bird Sanctuary at Spittal Pond. At least 150 species 
of wild birds have been recorded there. 

The Cunard Steamship Company acquired a controlling interest 
in the Eagle Airways group of companies in March 1960, and in 
October they inaugurated the Skycoach flights connecting London, 
Bermuda and Nassau. In the same month Cunard-Eagle and 
B.O.A.C. cut fares between Bermuda and England. Approval was 
given by the Legislature to the laying of a £2 million co-axial cable 
between Bermuda and New York and work on this project is due 
to start early in 1961. 

A committee of the House of Assembly was appointed to select 
a wedding present for Her Royal Highness Princess Margaret and 
a pair of three-panelled screens of local workmanship with Bermuda 
cedar frames and unique sea-motif design were chosen and des- 
patched to London. 

The Newport-Bermuda Ocean Yacht Race was held in June 1960 
with the record number of 135 yachts taking part, including Donchery 
with the Governor as crewman. The race was won, for the third 
consecutive year, by Carleton Mitchell in Finisterre. 

In August a Russian scientific ship, the Mikhail Lononosav, 
arrived in Bermuda, the first Russian veessl to do so since the war, 
and the following month the research barque the Sedov visited the 
colony for four days. 

An island-wide census was taken on the night of 23rd/24th 
October. 


PART II 


Chapter 1: Population 


THE rapid growth of the resident civil population is shown by the 

census returns in the following years: 
1881 13,948 (5,384 white and 8,564 coloured) 
1891 15,013 (5,690 white and 9,323 coloured) 
1901 17,535 (6,383 white and 11,152 coloured) 
1911 18,994 (6,691 white and 12,303 coloured) 
1921 20,127 = (7,006 white and 13,121 coloured) 
1931 27,789 (11,353 white and 16,436 coloured) 
1939 30,814 (11,481 white and 19,333 coloured) 
1950 37,403 (14,724 white and 22,679 coloured) 
1960 42,640 (15,892 white and 26,748 coloured) 

The census was taken on the night of 23rd/24th October 1960, 
and by the end of the year the figures for the resident civil population 
had increased to 44,617. Apart from 109,979 visitors who during 
1960 spent an average of seven days each in the colony, the density 
per square mile of the resident civil population on the 18.293 square 
miles available to it (after deduction of the 2.297 square miles leased 
to the Government of the United States of America) was 2,340. 

The numbers and rates of births, marriages and deaths per 
thousand of the civil population and of infant mortality per thou- 
sand live births for the last five years were: 





19. | 1958 1959 
No. e Rate ate 


56 1957 
Rate | No. Rate | No. 





No. Re No. Rate 

Live Births 1,169 28.1 1,087 25.6 | 1,089 24.6 | 1,182 27.0 | 1,200 28.4(1) 
Marriages 431 10.2 | "409 9.6 , ‘453 10.4 15 “9:4 | "424 10.0(1) 
Deaths 337 8.1 347 812 | 359 8.3 376 8.6 365 8.6(1) 
Infantile 39 33.4 45 a4 | 37 34.9 7:2 1 “4 34.2 
Mortality i 


(1) Calculated on an estimated mid-year population based on the 1960 census 

During 1957 an Advisory Committee, appointed to implement 
the recommendations of the Commission of Inquiry into the problem 
of the rapidly increasing population of Bermuda, made a statistical 
analysis of that problem. In subsequent years the Health Department 
has undertaken an active campaign to bring home to all sections of 
the local community the implications for the colony of a continued 
increase in the population. 
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The numbers of arrivals in, and departures from, the colony during 
each of the last five years were: 



















1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
107,496 | 116,429 | 124,386 | 129,599 | 132,131 
107,522_| 117,057_| 124,828 | 130,719 | 132,830 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and 
Labour Organisation 


EMPLOYMENT 


THE prosperity of Bermuda continued during 1959 and 1960. 
Tourism, in which the majority of the working population is directly 
or indirectly engaged, the provision of goods and services for the 
United States Forces stationed in the colony, the activities of locally 
established light industries and the revenue from the incorporation 
locally of companies with international ramifications, continue to be 
the mainstay of the Bermuda economy. 

There was still a scarcity of man-power generally and to meet the 
demands for building labour for the U.S. Bases and for the unusually 
large number of major construction projects either in progress or 
in prospect, more labour was imported from overseas. Wages con- 
tinued to rise. There was further encouraging expansion of most of 
the locally established light industries. 

Although agricultural labourers from the Azores, hotel employees 
from North America and Europe, and some other categories of 
workers were admitted to the colony for specific periods and pur- 
poses, immigration is strictly controlled. 


WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF LABOUR 


The hours of work and rates of wages of various categories of 
workers during 1959 and 1960 were: 


Occupation Hours Weekly Hourly Wages 
1959 1960 
Manual Workers s. ds. s. d. s. d. 
Carpenter 44andover 7 8to ll 6 8 7 to 12 4 
Dockworker Various 7 Oto 8 6 8 6 to*l0 0 
Domestic Servant Various — 5 0to 6 0 
(Daily—female) 
Electrician 44andover 8 3 to 12 6 8 6to 13 0 
Helper, Trades Pa 6 1to 8 10 6 9to ll 4 
Janitor Ei 4 2to 7 3 5 1to 10 1 
Labourer 3 5 Oto 8 6 510to 9 7 
*With effect from 1.1.61. 
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Occupation Hours Weekly Hourly Wages 
1959 1960 
s. d. s. d. s. d s. d. 
Laundry worker (male) 44 and over 4 2to 9 3 4 9to 10 0 
Lorry driver as 5 9to 9 0 5 9to 10 0 
Mason iS 7 Oto ll 6 8 Oto 14 6 
Motor Mechanic ‘a 8 lto ll 6 9 3to 12 6 
Painter ea 6 4to 12 6 6 9to 12 6 
Plumber a 8 Oto ll 6 8 4to ll 6 
Watchman 48 andover 5 Oto 7 0 5 0to 9 0 
Welder, acetylene and se 8 8to ll 0 10 10 to 11 8 
electric 
1959° 1960* 
Office Workers s. d. s. d. 
Accountant, junior 3444 18 3 18 10 
Accountant, senior i 242 233 6 
Bookkeeper, junior a i 4 i 4 
Bookkeeper, senior S 12,1 130641 
Clerk, junior is 6 3 8 2 
Clerk a 8 6 92: 
Clerk, senior si 14 2 13: 2 
Messenger oe 5 1 7 8 
Secretary, private 35 133.937: 144° 0 
Stenographer, junior ast 9 10 10 7 
Stenographer, senior a 1 64 Wo 8 
Telephone Operator an 7 4 8 6 
Typist, junior 7 8 8 3 
Typist, senior ‘a 9 0 10 0 


*Rates given are weighted average of data collected. 


Sundays, Thursday (or Saturday) afternoons and the following 
public holidays are rest days: New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Commonwealth Day (24th May), The Queen’s Birthday, Cup Match 
Day (Thursday before the first Monday in August), Somers Day 
(Friday before the first Monday in August), Remembrance Day 
(11th November), Christmas Day and Boxing Day (next week-day 
after Christmas Day). 


COST OF LIVING 


Towards the end of 1960, plans were in preparation for the 

introduction of a Retail Price Index in January 1961. There had 

been no index of price changes since the war and post-war years. 

An informal committee comprising representatives of trade organisa- 

tions, employers’ and workers’ organisations and Government 

departments advised on the nature and context of the index. 
Some typical prices at the end of 1960 were: 


Price 
Commodity Unit Minimum Maximum 
s. d. s. d. 
Loaf, sandwich 22 07. Deck 2 1 
Biscuits, assorted cream 74 oz. 27 3: 2 6 
Flour 5b. 3 0 3 0 
Cornflakes 6 oz. 1 9 2 6 
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Commodity Unit Minima Maximum 
8. y s. d. 
Rice, long grain 2 Ib. 10 oz. 4 3 4 6 
Beef, rump Ib. 5 6 6 6 
Hamburger Ib. 4 6 6 3 
Pork, chops Ib. 6 0 7 0 
Liver, calf Ib. 5 0 6 0 
Sausages, pork Ib. 4 6 5 0 
Chicken, breasts 5 Ib. pack 22 6 25 0 
Chicken, legs 5 Ib. pack 22 «6 25 0 
Fish, fresh local Ib. 4 6 5 0 
Tuna fish 13 oz. tin 41 5 3 
Butter Ib. 4 0 4 4 
Margarine 10 oz. 1 3 1 4 
Vegetable shortening 3 Ib. tin 4 9 9 0 
Cheese, shortening 8 oz. 3 0 3.9 
Milk, fresh qt. 2 m3: 2 4 
Milk, evaporated 143 oz. tin | ee 1 3 
Eggs, local doz. 7 6 7 9 
Sugar 5b. 3 4 3 6 
Potatoes, imported 5b. bag 3 9 3 9 
Tomatoes Ib. 3 0 3. 49 
Cabbage Ib. 1 3 3.0 
Apples 3 Ib. bag 4 0 4 6 
Oranges + doz. 3° 6 4 0 
Pork and Beans 28 oz. tin 2 11 3.0 
Corn (Maize) 14 oz. tin 1 10 1 out 
Raisins, seedless 15 oz. 2 0 2.3 
Prunes Ib. 3 3 3.3 
Coffee, ground Ib. Lo <e3 7 6 
Tea } Ib. pkt. 3.9 3° 
Salt 26 oz. 1 0 1 0 
Tomato juice 46 oz. 3°01 3 4 
Orange juice 46 072. 3. :2 3 9 
Marmalade Ib. 2ne5 2 8 
Jam, strawberry Ib. 2 eS: 2 9. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 


The Bermuda Government Board of Immigration operates a Labour 
Office which, under Section 5 (1) of the Labour Act, 1953, provides 
free services to the public as an employment agency. The office is 
in Hamilton and deals with every type of employee. The officer in 
charge supervises the conditions of work of imported Portuguese 
labour. The Exchange serves the hotels, Government departments, 
the public utility undertakings, the United States bases and other 
employers. 


There is one private employment agency. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The Trade Union and Trade Disputes Act, 1946, regulates the status 
of employers’ and workers’ organisations. The existing registered 
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trade unions and their approximate membership in 1960 so far as 
it was known to the Registrar of Trade Unions were: 





Title Membership Industry or 
Occupation 
Bermuda Industria! Union Transport & General 
Bermuda Union of Teachers Teaching 
Teachers Association of Bermuda Teaching 
Bermuda Domestic Help and Hotel Hotels 
Employees’ Association 
Bermuda Employer's Association General 
Bermuda Dock Workers’ Union Longshoreman 





*First returns of membership not yet submitted. 


Two other trade unions, one of telecommunications engineers and 
one of longshoremen, both branches of overseas organisations, had 
not been registered by the end of 1960. It was estimated that the 
total number of members of trade unions, registered and unregistered 
approached 800, the highest in the colony’s history. 

There was unrest at the docks at various times during 1959 and 
1960. A demonstration on the Hamilton waterfront in the autumn 
of 1959 resulted in a reading of the Riot Act, but there were no 
clashes and the crowd, only some of whom were longshoremen, 
dispersed quietly. A contract between the Bermuda Industrial Union 
and the stevedoring firms was subsequently signed, but an uneasy 
peace reigned throughout the remainder of the period. The last four 
months of 1960 revealed signs of growing trouble. The stevedores 
showed more cohesion following the establishment of the Bermuda 
Employers’ Council; but the longshoremen split into a number of 
factions and two rival unions were created, one, a local of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association of North America, taking 
over the members of the Longshoremen’s Division of the B.I.U., 
the other comprising employees of a new stevedoring company which 
had been established and with which the B.I.U. had failed to come 
to terms. At the end of 1960, when the existing contract was due to 
expire, the stevedores withdrew recognition from the B.I.U.—I.L.A. 
longshoremen’s organisation and signed a contract with the rival 
union, whereupon the I.L.A. Local declared a strike which was to 
take effect as from the end of the year. 


LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 


A Labour Relations Officer took up duty in the colony in May 1960. 
He is attached to the Colonial Secretariat. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION 


The Labour Disputes (Arbitration and Enquiry) Act, 1945, Amend- 
ment Act, 1960, gives statutory recognition to the duties of the 
Labour Relations Officer. 


SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Except in building and stevedoring, there are few accident hazards 
in local industries. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Government Employees (Health Insurance) Act, 1960, provides 
for medical and hospital benefits for Government employees and 
their dependants on a contributory basis. 

Most substantial private undertakings and public utilities have 
health schemes provided by insurance companies and to which 
employers and employees contribute. Some concerns have retire- 
ment insurance schemes. The waterfront contract in force in 1961 
contained provision for workmen’s compensation, financed by con- 
tributions from the stevedores and the longshoremen. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


Day and evening classes are held at the Bermuda Technical Institute. 
An apprenticeship scheme is in being whereby senior students receive 
courses of instruction from local firms while at the same time con- 
tinuing their formal education. Apprenticeship is not widely 
extended. 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue 
1957 1958 1959 1960 
£ £ £ £ 
Customs 2,260,229 2,548,643 2,873 992 3,133,129 
Departmental 1,118,467 1,161,602 1,306,894 1,347,429 
Miscellaneous 145,355 150,981 231,716 216,574 


Total £3,524,051 £3,861,226 £4,412,602 £4,697,132 





FOLLOWING is a summary under main heads of actual revenue and 
expenditure in 1957, 1958, 1959 and 1960: 
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Expenditure 
1957 1958 1959 1960 
£ £ £ £ 

Administration of 

Justice 42,864 44,397 68,214 53,578 
Agriculture 176,240 174,814 194,105 188,560 
Audit 8,983 10,084 11,807 12,600 
Bermuda Library 12,921 13,980 11,373 12,608 
Bermuda Social 

Welfare Board 25,564 31,748 32,724 47,053 
Board of Trade 275,088 224,388 222,882 268,454 
Building Authority 4,594 5,748 5,923 7,237 
Civil Aviation 36,119 42,198 38,968 48,987 
Colonial Secretariat 19,651 22,862 23,105 31,583 
Colonial Treasury 101,476 113,652 147,167 236,717 
Debt, Public 96,050 94,400 93,500 92,600 
Defence 66,883 43,643 55,100 56,990 
Education 450,711 484,386 489,235 580,392 
Executive 16,501 18,487 20,956 26,317 
Hospital, King Edward 

VII Memorial 132,000 152,000 222,000 178,000 
Immigration 13,985 14,260 15,926 17,199 
Legislative 10,274 12,678 11,764 10,957 
Miscellaneous 82,026 67,509 71,474 88,762 
Police 188,925 216,967 237,451 307,523 
Post Office 131,815 149,108 166,122 185,500 
Prisons 66,847 90,684 117,279 135,055 
Public Health 

Department 113,398 156,549 153,211 195,302 
Isolation Hospital 2,188 2,084 2,069 2,459 
Mental Hospital 46,295 52,447 59,503 71,452 
Lefroy House See 13,191 10,055 12,197 
Public Transportation 155,860 180,572 182,195 240,321 
Public Works 264,839 458,497 445,308 488,280 
Superannuation 58,865 67,240 68,396 72,658 
Trade Development 

Board 444,148 493,907 601,955 617,539 
Transport Control 

Board 25,641 28,936 31,286 36,615 
War Pe: 

Gratui 13,534 14,399 13,698 15,363 
Extraordinary 

Expenditure 12,446 14,505 15,085 14,387 
Reserve and Special 

Fund Appropriations 225,000 325,000 415,000 475,000 
Loans _ — 100,000 — 

£3,321,731  £3,835,320 £4,354,826 £4,828,245 


On Ist January 1959 £200,000 was due on the purchase price of 
Crown Lands in Bermuda and £28,000 in respect of the purchase 
by the Bermuda Government of the property commonly known as 
the Hamilton Hotel. On 31st December 1959 these amounts were 
reduced to £150,000 and £25,200 respectively and at the end of 





PUBLIC DEBT 


1960 they stood at £100,000 and £21,600, or a total of £121,600. 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


The surplus on 31st December 1959 was £417,477, which increased 
to £460,676 on 3lst December 1960. The General Reserve Fund 
was £595,107 on 31st December 1959 and on 31st December 1960 
had increased to £615,550, of which £530,692 was invested in British 
securities and £84,858 was on deposit in the Joint Consolidated Fund. 


MAIN HEADS OF TAXATION 


The main heads of taxation in 1958, 1959 and 1960 were: 
ane 1958 1959 1960 


£ £ £ 
Customs Duty 2,260,229 2,548,643 = 2,873,992. 3,133,129 
Stamp Duties 193,535 192,671 199,004 197,815 
Motor Car and 
Drivers’ Licences 158,533 184,585 194.686 208,138 





Total £2,612,297 £2,925,899  £3,267,682 £3,539,082 





Customs receipts were 64.0, 66.0, 65.1, and 66.7 per cent. of 
the total revenue in 1957, 1958, 1959 and 1960 respectively. The 
object of the customs tariff is to raise revenue, not to exclude 
imports. 


Summary of the Main Features of the Customs Tariff, 1960 


The following items, irrespective of origin, are admitted free of 
duty: fresh fruit (except citrus fruit of foreign origin, bananas and 
water melons); margarine (of which the butter content does not 
exceed 10 per cent.); canned milk and cream; sugar; tea; rice; 
salted, smoked and pickled fish (not canned or bottled); grain and 
animal feeds; agricultural implements; aircraft and accessories; 
antitoxins, vaccines, viruses, serum and bacterin used for thera- 
peutic purposes; apparatus for the production of fresh water by 
condensation or distillation; artificial limbs and eyes, hearing aids 
and mechanical aids for crippled persons; books; box material for 
export of Bermuda produce; cinematograph film certified by Board 
of Education to be educational and not intended for commercial 
exhibition; permanent containers of not less than one cubic metre 
internal content (and normal accessories and equipment thereof) 
specially designed for transport of goods without reloading, if 
exported from the colony within six months; fertilisers, fungicides 
and insecticides; engravings, paintings, photographs and reproduc- 
tions thereof. 


There is @ Preferential Tariff applicable to imports produced in, 
and consigned directly from, the Commonwealth, the Irish Republic 
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and Burma, and a General Tariff applicable to imports from any 
other source as follows: 


Flour, Preferential: 100 lb.—9d. General: 100 lb.—9d. plus 24% 
ad valorem. 

Fruits, canned, bottled or frosted, Preferential: 15% ad valorem. 
General: 15% ad valorem plus 25% surtax. 

Citrus fruits, Preferential: free. General: 5% ad valorem plus 25% 
surtax. 

Butter, Preferential: 2d. per Ib. General: 34d. per Ib. 

Pork, fresh, Preferential: 20% ad valorem. General: 20% ad 
valorem plus 25% surtax. 

Bacon and Ham, Preferential: 5% ad valorem. General: }d. per Ib. 
plus 5% ad valorem. 

Beef and Mutton, fresh, Preferential: Id. per Ib. General: 1d. 
per Ib. plus 25% surtax. 

Meats, canned or bottled, Preferential: 5% ad valorem. General: 
5% ad valorem plus 25% surtax. 

Pickled meats in bulk, Preferential: 5% ad valorem. General: 6% 
ad valorem. 

Fish, canned, Preferential: 10% ad valorem. General: 11% 
ad valorem. 

Whiskey, Preferential: 72s. per proof gallon plus 25% surtax. 
General 72s. per proof gallon plus 27$% surtax. 

Rum, Preferential: 36s. per proof gallon plus 25% surtax. 
General: 36s. per proof gallon plus 274% surtax. 

Gin, Preferential: 45s. per proof gallon plus 25% surtax. 
,General: 45s. per proof gallon plus 273% surtax. 

Malt Liquor, Cider and Perry, Preferential: 4s. 6d. per gallon. 
General: 4s. 6d. per gallon plus 24% surtax. 

Cordials, Preferential: 85s. per proof gallon plus 25% surtax. 
General 85s. per proof gallon plus 274% surtax. 

Wine, Preferential: 60% ad valorem. General: 60% ad valorem 
plus 24% surtax. 

Cigars, at option of importer, Preferential: 1,000 £4, or Ib. 8s. 
plus 10% ad valorem plus 22} % surtax. General: 1,000 £4, or Ib. 8s. 
plus 10% ad valorem plus 25% surtax. 

Cigarettes, including paper, filters and tips (if any), Preferential : 
3s. per Ib., 10% ad valorem, 22}% surtax and 25s. per 1,000. 
General: 3s. per Ib., 10% ad valorem, 25% surtax and 25s. per 1,000. 

Snuff, Preferential: 9d. per Ib. plus 10% ad valorem. General: 
9d. per Ib., 10% ad valorem and 25% surtax. 

Tobacco, Preferential: Is. 6d. per Ib., 10% ad valorem and 224% 
surtax. General: Is. 6d. per Ib., 10% ad valorem and 25% surtax. 


fd 
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Cinematograph films, Preferential: 1s. per 100 ft. General 3s. per 
100 ft. plus 25% surtax. 

Electrical appliances, Preferential: 10% ad valorem. General: 
20% ad valorem. 

Furniture, Preferential: 15% ad valorem. General: 25% ad 
valorem. 

Gasoline, Preferential: 1s. per imperial gallon. General: 1s. per 
imperial gallon plus 25% surtax. 

Hardware, Preferential: 123% ad valorem. General: 5% ad 
valorem. 

Hardware, building materials, Preferential: 5% ad valorem. 
General: 123% ad valorem. 

Motor vehicles and parts, Preferential: 15% ad valorem. General: 
25% ad valorem. 

Pure woollen clothing, Preferential: 74% ad valorem. General: 
10% ad valorem. 

Timber, millwork, Preferential: 5% ad valorem. General: 74% 
ad valorem. 

All other goods not enumerated in the customs tariff, Preferential: 
15% ad valorem. General: 173% ad valorem. 
Stamp Duties 

A stamp duty of £1 was collected on the ticket of each passenger 
departing from the colony by air or surface craft. 

Cheques and receipts issued for £1 or upwards were chargeable 
with a stamp tax of one penny each. 
Other Taxes 


There is neither income tax nor estate duty in Bermuda. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


The Corporations of Hamilton and St. George’s derive their revenues 
from rents, taxes, wharfage, etc. for the use of the amenities and 
facilities provided by them; and the Vestries of the nine Parishes 
into which the colony is divided derive theirs from rates collected 
by them and from fees for liquor licences issued under the pro- 
visions of the Liquor Licence Act, 1936. 


The revenue and expenditure of the City of Hamilton and the 
Town of St. George during 1959 and 1960 were: 


1959 1960 
Corporation Revenue Expenditure Revenue Expenditure 


£ £ £ £ 
City of Hamilton 197,908 192,198 266,463 274,722 
Town of St. George 68,495 74,366 41,645 31,742 
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The main work undertaken by the Corporation of Hamilton 
during the period under review was the completion of the City Hall 
which was formally opened early in 1960, the total cost being 
£262,500. In addition, considerable improvements were made to the 
various wharves owned and operated by the City, and a permanent 
Dock Security Force was established in collaboration with the Police 
Department. 

During the same years the Corporation of St. George’s re-surfaced 
several roads, purchased new fire equipment to the value of £7,000, 
and expended considerable sums on properties and buildings. 

The revenue and expenditure of the nine Parishes during 1960 
were: 


Parish Revenue Expenditure 
£ £ 
St. George’s 9,240 9,279 
Hamilton 6,373 6,410 
Smith's 5,315 5,481 
Devonshire 10,206 6,931 
Pembroke 52.229 36,513 
Paget 8,058 7,090 
Warwick 11,247 8,570 
Southampton 8,428 4,387 
Sandys 15,839 12,707 


During 1959 and 1960 six of the nine Parishes undertook work 
beyond their normal parochial duties. In St. George’s the Vestry 
has taken over the maintenance and upkeep of reclaimed land at 
Mullet Bay, now known as Wellington Park and Playground, and 
it is of interest to note that this area is constantly used, particularly 
by the young children of the densely populated area in which this 
Park is situated. Early in 1959 Hamilton Parish Vestry received the 
gift of a parcel of land with a small stone building on Radnor Road, 
Shelly Bay, and shortly after proceeded to convert the building into 
a four-room cottage with the idea of its forming a nucleus of a 
Parish Home for destitute persons if ever necessary. The expenditure 
spread over the two years was about £2,300. Pembroke Parish again 
spent large sums on relief and maintenance of the poor and on the 
Pembroke Rest Home. In 1959 approximately five acres of land was 
acquired by Warwick Parish for the sum of £7,000. Located near 
the Parish Vestry Hall and the Parish Church, this land was pur- 
chased primarily for the purpose of erecting thereon a suitable 
building to house aged persons in need of such assistance from the 
Parish. The final payment on this land was made in 1960 and plans 
for its future development are to be submitted for consideration of 
the taxpayers in January 1961. Southampton Parish Vestry during 
the last two years has built and equipped a house for the district 
nurse, and a clinic. Both are now in operation and are serving a 
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very useful purpose. There is a great need of a poor house in this 
parish and this project is before the Vestry for the future. Sandys 
Parish Vestry has placed the sum of £4,000 in a special Building 
Account, which is earmarked for the completion of a new building 
and renovation of the Parish Home. This project was started in 1958 
and the first phase completed early in 1960. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


THE currency consists of Bermuda Government notes in denomina- 
tions of £5, £1, 10s. and 5s. and United Kingdom metal coinage. 
Although United Kingdom notes are still not legal tender in 
Bermuda, there has been some relaxation of the wartime currency 
and exchange control regulations affecting them so that they are 
now accepted freely by the banks and for purchases in some trading 
establishments. 


The value of Bermuda currency notes in circulation on 3lst 
December 1959 was £1,354,895 10s. and on 31st December 1960 
was £1,451,995 10s. The note issue was covered by investments in 
the Note Security Fund, the market value of which, plus liquid 
funds, was on 31st December 1959 £1,502,444 3s. 9d., and on 31st 
December 1960 £1,564,299 Is. 4d. 


The same two local banks continued to operate in Bermuda: the 
Bank of Bermuda, Limited, with its head office in Hamilton and 
branches in St. George’s and Somerset, and the Bank of N.T. 
Butterfield and Son, Limited, with its head office in Hamilton and 
a branch in St. George’s. The Bank of Bermuda was established in 
1889 and incorporated in 1890. For many years it was the sole 
depository in Bermuda of the Imperial Government and provided 
a wide range of banking and trust facilities. The Bank of N.T. 
Butterfield was incorporated in 1904 but has existed as a banking 
house since 1858. It provides a complete banking service and is a 
qualified depository of the United States Treasury. It has corres- 
pondents throughout Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South 
Africa, the United Kingdom, the United States of America and the 
West Indies. 

The Post Office also provided the usual savings bank facilities 
The number of accounts with, and the amounts of deposits in, and 
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withdrawals from, the Post Office Savings Bank during 1959 and 
1960 were: 


Number Deposits Withdrawals 
Year of Accounts £ s. d. £ s. do 
1959 9.330 288,671 17 2 300,050 0 1 
1960 9,316 322,925 13 9 331,395 12 0 


The rates of both local banks for sterling were: on drafts of 
£2 10s. or less—6d.; on first £500—1 per cent.; on next £2,000— 
three-quarters of 1 per cent.; on excess over £2,500—half of 1 per 
cent. There was an additional charge of 2s. for telegraphic transfers. 


Chapter 5: Commerce 


Tue value of trade during 1957-60 was as follows: 


Total 


| 
Imports for | Recorded | Local Total 
Imports 


Local Use | Re-exports | Exports Exports 
£ £ | £ £ £ 
1957 | 15,821,555 | 12,190,414 3,631,141 2,229,853 5,860,994 


1958 | 17,146,958 | 12,418,533 | 4,728,425 | 2,944,766 7,673,191 
1959 | 19.451,669* | 10,694,505 | 8,753,204 | 874,728 9,627,932 


Year 











1960 | 19,647,353* | 11,558,542 8,088,811 790,110 8,878,921 





*Excluding imports into Ireland Island Freeport which amounted to 
£4,905,607 in 1959 and £4,598,373 in 1960, 

Although the visible balance of trade continued to be adverse, 
there was substantial revenue in both 1959 and 1960 from invisible 
items, including the tourist business; repairs to shipping sustaining 
damage on the neighbouring seas; accommodation, goods and 
services supplied to the United States bases in Bermuda and esti- 
mated to have been worth several million pounds in each of those 
years; considerable investments at generally low rates of interest of 
United Kingdom capital in Bermudian enterprises; the establishment 
in large numbers in Bermuda of international companies which, in 
addition to paying a Government fee of £200 each per annum, 
involved substantial legal, banking and accountants fees, and other 
expenses locally. The operation of the Ireland Island Freeport also 
earned revenue for the colony for rent, services, etc., so that the 
overall balance of trade was favourable. 
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During the period the export of flavour straws ceased. That 
of concentrated essences was higher than in previous years, and 
the export of beauty preparations and wearing apparel increased. 


The value of aircraft supplies re-exported showed an increase 
during the years under review. The generally upward trend in the 
value of bunkers re-exported was largely due to the progressive 
increase in the demand for aviation gasolene and jet fuel, but was 
considerably offset by the decrease in demand for fuel oil and the 
total cessation of demand for coal. The value of diamonds re- 
exported was lower than in 1957-58 but the value of motor vehicles 
and parts showed a marked increase. Most of the machinery 
te-exported came originally from the United States of America for 
use on that nation’s bases in the colony and is now being returned 
to the former country for repair or replacement, hence the pro- 
gressive increase with the passage of time in the volume and value 
of this re-export. The volume of liquor re-exported remained fairly 
constant but the fluctuations in the value of personal effects may be 
attributed to temporary circumstances. 


1959 and 1960 
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Principal Re-Exports, 1957-60 








| 

Commodity | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 

£ £ fn 5 £ 
Aircraft Supplies 65,176 172,761 177,075 | 201,343 
Bunkers 2,152,613} 2,295,059 | 2,308,273 | 2,557,147 
Diamonds 538,595 734,998 486,392 | 447,828 
Household Effects 39,704 64,982 252,157 | 252,361 
Liquor | 132,275 136,587 139,572 | 136,887 
Machinery 21,869 47,780 26,154 ' 75,666 
Motor Vehicles & Parts | 56,279 41,997 52,218 | 63,720 
Personal Effects | 124,188 109,063 122,417 | 104 *655 
Pharmaceuticals (ae $ "| 4.677342 _| 3,582°828 


* Classified as a domestic export in these years. 


The quantities and values of the principal imports, domestic ex- 
ports and re-exports during 1957-60 are shown on pages 20-22. 


The value of imports by countries of origin during 1957-60 was: 























Country 1957 1958 | 1959 1960 

£ ea £ £ 
United States of America | 8,123,451 8,534,908 | 9,551,720 | 9,458,457 
United Kingdom 3,156,152 | 3,790,128 | 3,927,533 | 4,174,434 
Canada 1,056,821 | 1,234,165 | 1,545,023 | 1,477,115 
Netherlands West Indies 604,448 686,212 895,055 , 731,054 
Netherlands 311,638 354,068 435,220 , 463,429 
Federal German Republic 303,900 | 322,521 ' 360,869 | 462,861 
French Equatorial Africa 270,355 303,641 | 213,664 | 308,303 
France | 233,274 274,861 , 270,045 263,842 
Venezuela | 273,253 272,539 533,955 | 481,825 
Australia 213,321 233,953 | 299,701 | 258,057 
West Indies Federation , 224,244 233,025 365,901 405,341 
Belgium 521695 | 191,166 | | 70,803 | 140:230 
All other countries 998,003 715,771 | 982,180 | 1,022,405 

Totals 115,821,555 |17,146,958_'19,451,669* 119,647,353* 


*Excluding imports into Ireland Island Free Port which amounted to 
£4,905,607 in 1959 and £4,598,373 in 1960. 


The value of domestic exports by countries of destination during 











1957-60 was: 
a 
Country 1957 1958 1959 | 1960 
Pe: £ £ £ 
United States of America | 812,129 182,030 114,089 25,486 
United Kingdom 95,528 147,211 49,656 56,621 
West Indies Federation 114,112 109,751 81,897 128,667 
Canada 4,789 28,435 38,061 8,967 
All other countries . 1,203,295 | 2,477,339 | 591,025 570,369 
Totals " 2,229,853 | 2,944,766 | 874,728 | 790,100 _ 
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The value of imports from the United Kingdom and Canada tends 
to be higher, and those from the United States of America corres- 
pondingly lower, than indicated in the table of imports above, 
because some of those imports are transhipment cargo through the 
United States of America and, if the original source of such cargo 
is not evident from the documents of the conveying vessel, the goods 
concerned are attributed by the Bermuda Customs to the United 
States of America. Since 1958 shippers have indicated to the best 
of their knowledge the original source or the ultimate destination 
of goods shipped by them. 


The numbers of sojourning visitors, as distinct from transient and 
ctuise tourists, who spent an average of about seven days each in 
Bermuda during 1957-60 were: 

1957 1958 1959 1960 
Number of Visitors 102,569 107,551 109,237 109,979 

There are no import restrictions, other than those of a temporary 
protective nature (e.g., if there were a glut of locally grown citrus 
fruit or an outbreak of foot and mouth disease in an area from which 
Meat is normally imported). Nor are there any export restrictions 
on goods grown or manufactured in the colony, but the re-export 
of goods imported from non-sterling areas is not permitted. 

The Trade Development Board of the Bermuda Government 
maintains information and service offices at Sackville House, 40 
Piccadilly, London, S.W.1; at 111 Richmond Street West, Toronto 1, 


Ontario, Canada; and at 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New 
York, U.S.A. 


Chapter 6: Production 


LAND UTILISATION AND TENURE 


In 1959 and 1960 the ever-increasing density of the population and 
the corresponding increase in housing encroached still further on the 
steadily diminishing area of arable land, of which there remained 
only some 1,540 acres and 1,510 acres at the end of 1959 and 1960 
respectively. 
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These acreages were used as follows: 





1959 1960 

Acres Acres 

Vegetables 666 650 
Fruit 150 140 
Flowers 42 40 
Pasture 600 600 
Fodder 60 60 
Fallow 22 20 
Totals 1,540 1,510 








In order to increase the total usable area of the colony, refuse, 
rubble from demolished buildings, and surplus from land excavated, 
levelled or otherwise removed, is used to fill coastal shallows and 
marshland. 

Tenant farming continues to account for about 80 per cent. of 
the land under cultivation, which consists principally of small 
holdings not exceeding 10 acres each. These are leased to farmers 
who normally pay their rents after their crops have been harvested. 
Because of the good rainfall during 1959 and 1960—the latter year 
recording 11.48 inches above the normal yearly average—and the 
installation at one of the largest local hotels and at the United States 
Air Force Base of plant for the conversion of sea-water into fresh 
water, the colony was not inconvenienced by the usual intermittent 
droughts, and little water was imported from abroad. No water 
conservation legislation exists, nor is it considered necessary as the 
resident civil population is extremely water conscious and sparing 
in its use of the available supply. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture and animal husbandry are the responsibility of the 
Department of Agriculture, administered by a Board of Agriculture 
consisting of a Chairman, Deputy Chairman and nine other members 
who are appointed annually by the Governor. The Department 
consists of a Director, an Assistant Director, a Government Veter- 
inary Officer, a Plant Pathologist, a Horticulturist, two Agriculturists, 
a Reafforestation Officer, two Reafforestation Superintendents, a 
Marketing Officer, and an Assistant Marketing Officer, a clerk to 
the Board and an accounts clerk. 

The reafforestation scheme, started in January 1949 with the 
object of replacing the dead Bermuda cedars (Juniperus Bermud- 
iana L.) continued throughout the two years under review. In 1959 
an amendment was made to the Reafforestation Compulsory Powers 
Act, 1952, giving the Board of Agriculture power to fell dead trees 
on “‘ any land within these islands.” The Board, therefore, adopted 
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the policy of removing trees from areas which are conspicuous from 
the public roads. During 1959 and 1960 respectively some 12,400 
and 10,000 dead trees were felled and 6,000 and 8,000 trees, shrubs 
and palms were substituted for them. 

The Parks Division of the Department, formed in 1956, continued 
to care for the many small wayside parks which they have converted 
from unsightly pockets of waste land bordering on the public roads 
and have planted with ornamental trees, shrubs and other plants. 
These parks have been kept as natural as possible, with the exception 
of the roundabouts at the Trimingham Road intersections which 
have been kept planted with flowering plants and provide a good 
display of colour at all times of the year. During 1959 the area of 
parks and gardens for which the Department was responsible was 
197 acres. By the end of 1960 the Department maintained 93 separate 
areas of parks and gardens, with a total of 135} acres. This figure 
does not include the school playing fields and grounds, Government 
House, Montpelier Arboretum and the Botanical Gardens. These 
areas account for another 105 acres, giving the Department of Agri- 
culture a total of 240} acres under their control and maintenance. 
The upkeep and trimming of hedges throughout the colony is another 
major commitment of the Parks Division. 

In 1959 six areas of land in five parishes were planted with approxi- 
mately 60,000 Easter lily bulbs. These plots are visible from the 
public roads, or from the parks, and the flowers are left on the 
plants for the benefit of residents and visitors. 

In 1959 an infestation of spittle-bug (Clastoptera Undulata Uhler) 
was recorded on casuarina trees in the Tucker’s Town area and by 
December the insect had spread as far west as Warwick Parish. 
While this and related species of spittle-bug are not considered 
serious pests of casuarina in the Caribbean, it is not yet possible 
to say what effect they will have under Bermuda conditions. They had, 
therefore, to be treated as a potential danger and immediate steps 
were taken to investigate population trends and life history and to 
experiment with methods of biological and chemical control. 

Study of the spittle-bug was hampered by the fact that the insect 
will not survive under laboratory conditions. Field studies, however, 
showed that the mild winter of 1959-60, with little wind, did little 
to reduce the incidence of the pest. In March 1960 strong winds, 
accompanied by the lowest temperature of the winter, brought a 
very sharp drop in population. The number again rose during the 
summer, but by the end of the year had fallen to almost exactly 
that existing in January 1960. The combination of low temperature 
and high winds appeared to be damaging to the spittle-bug nymphs 
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since it dessicated the spit masses leaving the nymph to perish. 
- The Commonwealth Institute of Biological Control was asked for 


assistance and throughout 1959 and 1960 shipments were received . 


from Puerto Rico and Jamaica of Carabunia myersi, an endo- 
parasite of the spittle-bug, and already some encouraging results 
have been achieved. 

Control experiments, utilizing malathion, dieldrin and methoxy- 
chlor, carried out in 1959 and 1960 showed that any one of these 
materials would give excellent results in killing the pest in nymphal 


and adult stages, but their residual and ovicidal effectiveness has not - 


yet been determined and experiments are still being carried out. 


The campaign against the Mediterranean fruit fly was continued * 
throughout the period under review and, whereas damage by this - 
pest was recorded in 25 citrus orchards in 1956, flies were trapped ~ 


in only two orchards in 1960 and no damage to citrus or peaches 


was reported in the colony in either 1959 or 1960. There appears ° 


to be only one centre of infection remaining—in Warwick Parish— 


and a strict programme of trapping and spraying is to be followed ~ 
in the spring and summer of 1961 with the object of the total . 


eradication of the fruit fly. 


During the last two years it has become obvious that horticulture - 


must play a far greater part in the work of the Department of Agri- 
culture in the future. Much study and practical work has been and 


is being done in this branch and already there is an encouraging ~ 


response. New plants are constantly being tried at the Botanical 
Gardens which if successful will add interest and variety to gardens 
throughout the colony. The flora of the Mediterranean region, 
Australia and New Zealand are being studied with a view to ascer- 
taining their suitability to Bermuda. 

In 1959 a survey of the current position of Bermuda’s endemic 
flowering plants and ferns was carried out by the Horticultural 
Section. All the species in these two groups of plants originally 
reported by Nathaniel Britton in 1918 were found, though a number 
of species were obviously on the point of extinction. A collection 
of endemics was subsequently displayed at the Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion and material gathered for that display has since been made 
available for propagation purposes. 


AGRICULTURE 


Owing to the diminishing acreage the production of fruit and 
vegetables was slightly lower in 1959 than in 1958 and in 1960 the 
yield was again less, though in the latter year the farm value showed 
a slight increase. 
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c Acreage Total Yield Farm Value 
rop : 
1959 | 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 
| | Ib. vi £ 
Bananas 110 | 100 1,100,000 1 000 600 31,665 32,500 
Beans w | 35 120,000 140, 000 9,000 | 10,500 
Beets 10 10 80,000 80,600 2,333 2,333 
Broccoli 1s 15 37,500 37,500 | 872 2,872 
Cabbage 45 j 450,000 400,000 13,125; 11,666 
Carrots 0 55 600,000 660,000 20,000 | 22,000 
Onions 1s Is 150,000 150,000 | 5,000 5,000 
Potatoes, Irish 256 20 2,048,000 1,920,000 51,200 | 48,000 
Potatoes, Sweet 4s 40 360,000 320,000 | 9,000 | 8,000 
Tomatoes 0 “0 360,000 360,000 24,000 24,000 
us sO ao 400,000 480,000 11,606 | 14,000 
Total 666 | 650 | 5,705,500 | 5,548,100 179,801 | 180,871 





Citrus Culture 
The development of the local citrus industry from 1958 to 1960 
is shown in the following table: 





Acr | | No. of Trees Total Yield (dozens) Farm Value 
19581939 1960 1958 1959-1960 | 1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 


Ly 80 80 8,000 8,000 8,000 | 120,000 160,000 120,000 , £30,000 £40,000 £30,000 








The citrus crop in 1959 was good but dropped in 1960 because 
many trees were heavily infested with rust mite. This was largely 
attributable to the exceedingly heavy rainfall in August, September 
and October, which considerably reduced the number of days on 
which spraying could be carried out. Locally budded citrus trees 
were in great demand, some 1,674 and 900 trees respectively being 
sold from the Department’s plant nursery in 1959 and 1960. 

Throughout 1959 and 1960 tests were carried out on the effective- 
ness of certain pre-storage treatment involving fungicides and fungi- 
cidal waxes, as well as different storage temperatures, in lengthening 
the storage life of local grape fruit. While certain difficulties were 
experienced in these experiments, the tests clearly demonstrated that 
pre-storage treatment with fungicide Dowicide A-Hexamine and/or 
Florida Wax 101A was of great value in prolonging storage life. 
Further tests are being conducted. 


Easter Lilies 
The following table gives details of the cultivation and export of 
Easter lilies during 1958-60: 

















Boxes of 
Year Acreage Bulbs planted flowers exported Value 
1958 15 | 600,000 5,838 | 16, én 
1959 13 | 520,000 3,920 f 5,593 
1960 12 500,000 3,890 | 10. 488 
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Although the acreage and numbers of Easter lily bulbs planted 
have gradually decreased in the past three years, the 1960 yield per 
acre was higher than in 1959 while the value of flowers exported 
was nearly double that of 1959. The Department’s lily improvement 
scheme, initiated in 1955, continued to expand during the years 
under review, with encouraging results. 


There is no compulsory control or organisation of agriculture but 
the voluntary arrangement inaugurated in 1949 for “* Planned Pro- 
duction and Marketing ” in conjunction with the Government Cold 
Storage Plant and Wholesale Marketing Board continued to function 
satisfactorily. The amounts realised during the ten years, 1951-60, 
for crops sold through the Board at between 2} and 5 per cent. 
higher than cost to cover operating expenses were: 


‘=| 1951 | 1952 | 1953 ' 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 958 | 1959 | 1960 


Total | [Re bot von (Pe 505 “et | 
Receipts | 36, 502 j43,065 | 37,662 | 33,737 44,388 52.597 | 52,396 | 47,400 132 500 33,007 
i 








| 

The rainfall for 1960 was 11.48 above the normal yearly average. 
The autumn months were exceptionally wet, with 11.9 inches in 
September, 8.96 in October and 10.36 inches in December. The 
first four months of the year, however, were dry, so that by May 
1960 there was a deficit of 6.72 inches. No hurricanes struck the 
islands in either year. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The recorded domestic animal population during the six years 
1955-60 inclusive was: 





; 7 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 





Goats _ 375 350 340 











| i 
Cows 1,244 | 1,249 | 1,067 | 1,039 | 1,048 | 1.300 
Heifers 127 130 120 190 250 
Bulls 20 21 | 20 50 | 48 45 
Hogs 1,950 | 1,400 { 2,650 | 2,355 | 3,069 | 2,699 

Horses: | 1 
Farm 50 40 | 60 94 | 80 80 
Carriage 30 25 30 41 | 38 38 

Race 50 40 22 65*| 65* 65* 
| 





*Includes 20 saddle horses and 20 ponies. 


In 1959 some 93 calves were vaccinated with Brucella abortus 
vaccine strain 19 to control Bang’s disease, and 350 pigs were 
vaccinated with anti-hog cholera. 
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An outbreak of tuberculosis was diagnosed in one herd of cattle 
in the early part of 1959, when six animals were slaughtered. Sub- 
sequent tests revealed another 19 reactors, making a total of 25 head 
of cattle reacting to the tuberculin test throughout the year. No other 
herd was affected. In 1960 the Government Veterinary Officer 
reported that of the 1,489 bovine animals over the age of eight 
months, 46 animals reacted positively and were slaughtered. It is 
intended rigidly to enforce the Diseases of Animals Regulations and 
to concentrate on the regular testing of every animal in the recog- 
nised dairy herds. At the same time every effort has been and will 
be made to locate individual cows. Several amendments to the 
Control of Animal Diseases Regulations, 1947, were made during 
1960, amongst which was one increasing the compensation payable 
to a farmer whose cattle are slaughtered—from £20 to £50 per head. 
At the request of the dairy farmers, the Board of Agriculture 
approved a scheme for the artificial insemination of cattle. A sum 
of £1,100 was granted by Government to initiate the scheme, equip- 
ment was purchased and plans made to start early in 1961. 


The local production and value of animal products during 1957-60 
was: 

















1957 | 1958 | 1959 i 1960 

Commodity | Unit j 

Quantity | £ lQuantity|  £ — |Quantity| £ — Quantity|—£ 
Beef & Veal Ib. | 100,800 | 7,560 | 83,800 | 6,285 | 88,100 | 6,882 111,900 | | 8,392 
ork. 245,700 | 247520 240 | 22,425 | 198.150 | 19.815 131°500 15,290 
Poultry ib. | 150,000 | 20,000 | 100,000 80, 
ill gai. |$36:400 |139%040 |eticeae |173°596 |6tsze | 17x21 | 720490 | 2081138 

450,000 | 112,500 | 480,000 | 120,000 | 485,000 | 121,250 | 698,000 | 174,500 














In spite of the continued sacrifice of pasture land for building, 
playing fields, etc., the milk production rose during the years under 
report. The local production of eggs also continued to rise steadily, 
though poultry meat showed an equally steady decline. Bee-keeping 
showed a tendency to improve and the Bee-keepers’ Association 
was revived. There is a ready sale for local honey but bee-keeping 
is only practised by a comparatively few enthusiasts. 


FORESTRY AND MINING 
Bermuda has neither forests nor mines. 


FISHERIES 


There is no organisation of the fishing industry beyond the regulation 
of closed seasons for, and minimum sizes of, certain species of fish. 
Due primarily to the ready availability of work at good wages ashore, 
the fishing industry is not attracting many new adherents. The fishing 
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fleet comprises 58 boats and about 130 men, this figure having 
remained more or less static over the past five years. Boats are all 
power-driven, mainly by gasoline engines, and range from 19 to 
45 feet in overall length, the average being about 28 feet. Many are 
equipped with live wells and others use ice to keep the catch in fresh 
condition. Cold storage is available at commercial firms dealing in 
meats and fish, though little fish is kept frozen. An amount of fresh 
fish equal to about half the annual local catch is imported every 
year from the United Kingdom and elsewhere, mainly for use in 
hotels. This is rendered necessary by the uncertainty of regular 
supplies of local fish, though there is no doubt that the local fish is 
greatly superior to the imported products. 

As the rocky bottom makes trawling impracticable, fishing in 
Bermuda is conducted entirely by means of fish pots, hand-lines 
and seines. Seining is primarily for amberjack (Seriola), mackerel 
(Euthynnus), and jacks (Caranx), and all are seasonal in occurrence 
and vary in abundance. Handlining and potting produce the majority 
of the catch, which consists of rockfish (Serranidae), yellowtail, 
snapper, hogfish and porgy. 

An interesting situation developed during the summer of 1960 
when considerable quantities of fresh yellow-fin tuna were put on 
the market for the first time. With the exception of the true albacore 
(Thunnus alalunga), the yellow-fin (Thunnus albacares) is certainly the 
most palatable of the tunas in the fresh state, yet because of the lack 
of familiarity with the fish the catch could not be disposed of in the 
market. After this experience the fishermen ceased to bring them in 
at all. 

Owing to the lack of regulations requiring records to be kept, the 
annual yield can only be estimated, but there is reason to believe 
that the estimates given below are within 10 per cent. of being correct. 

In arriving at the figures for the value of the fisheries catch to the 
fishermen, an estimate is made of the amounts sold at the wholesale 
rate of 2s. 3d. per lb., the remainder being retailed at an average of 
3s. 6d. per Ib. dressed. The catch of spiny lobster (Panulirus argus), 
the only shellfish marketed, was estimated on the same basis of an 
average price per pound wholesale and a higher price for those sold 
at the boats to the retail trade. 


1960 
Estimated total catch of fish in Ib. 1,375,000 
Estimated total catch of lobster in Ib. 140,000 
Average retail price of fish per Ib. at docks 3s. 6d. 
Average retail price of lobster at docks 15s. Od. 
Estimated total value of combined catch £249,500 


The predicted shortage of the small bait fish known as fry con- 
tinued until late in 1959, and it was not until the early summer of 
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1960 that they seemed to reach their former abundance. Corres- 
pondingly, the numbers of Caranx declined in Bermuda waters, and 
the annual total yield reflected this difference. 

Nothing has yet been done to develop the potential flying-fish 
industry. It is estimated that there could be an annual yield of at 
least 100,000 Ib. during the period May to October. The lack of 
cheap labour for de-boning these delicious fish is the deterrent 
factor. 4 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Industrial development and the manufacture of handicrafts con- 
tinued during 1959 and 1960. 

The local use of Bermuda cedar wood for carpentry and joinery 
was maintained, as was its manufacture into ornaments, souvenirs, 
etc., chiefly for sale to visitors. 

The small perfume factory, employing some 16 workers, distilled 
from local flowers considerable quantities of various perfumes, 
principally for sale to tourists, but no production figures are 
available. 

The manufacture and export of concentrated essences and phar- 
maceuticals from the Freeport at Ireland Island continued steadily 
during the two years under review, though the spectacular increase 
m the latter item shown in 1958 was not maintained. The following 
table shows the progress of this industry, which since 1959 has added 
beauty preparations to the list of items: 









Commodity 1959 | 1960 
ee £ (a ae 

Concentrated | ! 
Essences | 158,436 | 183,473 | $26,280 | 671,870 | 611,050 
137,615 | 99,376 


Pharmaceuticals | 213,348 |1,963,586 {2,395,265 : 
Beauty Preparations | |” — — — | 19917 | 18,422 

The benefit to Bermuda from the products of the Freeport is con- 
fined to rents for premises occupied by personnel both in and outside 
the Freeport, and to salaries and wages paid to that personnel and 
spent preponderantly in the colony. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
There are no co-operative societies in Bermuda. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


UNDER the provisions of the Education Act, 1954, the general 
administration of education is vested in the Board of Education, 
which advises the Governor in matters relating to education; the 
Board consists of not less than seven nor more than eleven persons 
appointed by the Governor. There are a Chairman, Deputy Chair- 
man and nine other members of the Board, of which the Director 
of Education is the chief executive officer. The Department of 
Education consists of the Director, two Inspectors of Schools, one 
Supervisor, an Organiser of Physical Education, an Organiser of 
Domestic Science, an Attendance Officer and clerical staff. 


Schools 

Schools are divided into “‘ vested” and “‘ non-vested.” Manage- 
ment of the former is vested in local committees or governing bodies, 
to whom the Board of Education makes annual grants under certain 
conditions. The non-vested schools are directly administered by the 
Board of Education. There were in 1960 15 vested and 18 non-vested 
schools (including a school for physically handicapped children). 

The only denominational schools in Bermuda are two private 
ones, which received no Government aid. 

With seven exceptions, four schools for boys and three for girls, 
all schools in Bermuda are co-educational. 

The Schools Act, 1949, which is now embodied in the Education 
Act, 1954, established the right of all children of compulsory school 
age, i.e. over seven and under 13 years of age, to receive free primary 
education, and this provision led to a further division of the schools 
into free schools and schools in which fees continued to be charged. 
Under authority of the Act the Board fixed special age limits of 
“‘ over five, and the end of the term in which the child reaches the 
age of sixteen,” between which children attending a free school may 
receive free primary education. In consequence, many children over 
or under the compulsory school age are now receiving free primary 
education. The free schools include five vested and 15 non-vested 
schools, and the fee-paying schools, excluding the private schools, 
consist of eight vested schools that provide secondary education 
(five of these also provide primary education), three non-vested 
secondary schools and one vested primary school. There are also 
two vested schools which provide free education in their primary 
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departments and paying education in their secondary departments. 
In schools in which fees are still charged the rates vary according 
to the type of school and in some instances according to the 
position of the pupil in the school. The highest fee payable, i.e. in 
the top form of one of the secondary schools, is about £75 per 
annum exclusive of the cost of books and stationery. Twelve scholar- 
ships tenable at local secondary schools are awarded annually by 
the Board of Education, and a number of others are provided by 
private individuals, by parent-teacher associations and from endow- 
ments. 

Seven schools under the Board and three others provide secondary 
education up to School Certificate, or “‘O ” level G.C.E. examina- 
tions, and at four of these schools pupils are prepared for the 
Higher School Certificate, or “‘A” level G.C.E. examinations. 
Commercial courses are provided at nine schools. 

The new secondary practical schools normally provide a three-year 
course, with a fourth year for those who desire to take certain subjects 
of the G.C.E., R.S.A. or City and Guilds examinations. Pupils are 
normally transferred from the primary schools at the age of 13 years, 
although younger children who have reached a certain standard are 
also eligible for admission. At the Technical Institute one stream 
pursues a technical course while the other and more numerous group 
follows the trades course. Fees are payable at these schools, the 
present rates being £5 per term at the secondary practical and £9 
a term at the Technical Institute. Home economics are provided at 
eight secondary schools or departments of schools, and handicraft 
courses in seven. 


Pupils 
The average enrolment and average attendance during 1959 and 
1960 were: 


Average Average 
Year Enrolment Attendance Percentage 
1959 8,944 8,359 93.46 
1960 9,226 8,649 93.75 


These numbers included pupils who were receiving secondary 
education, the majority of whom attended schools that provided 
both primary and secondary education. 

At the end of 1959 and of 1960 out of total enrolments of 10,348 
and 10,774 pupils respectively, 5,162 and 5,359 were boys and 5,186 
and 5,415 were girls. Although attendance is compulsory only for 
children over 7 and under 13, at the end of 1959 and 1960, 2,144 
and 2,407 pupils were under 7 and 2,432 and 2,548 were over 13 
years old. 
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Building 

The schools building programme suffered from the general 
shortage of labour in 1959; nevertheless work was completed on 
six classrooms and an assembly hall at the Prospect Primary School, 
and a science laboratory at St. George’s Secondary School, while 
additions were made to Sandys Grammar School and the Technical 
Institute. Additional gymnasia were brought into use at Prospect 
and equipment provided in the free schools on a scale hitherto 
unknown. 

By 1960 it was clear that the annual average increase of 300 in 
the school population was a cause for concern, especially as the 
accommodation at Prospect was approaching saturation. The rapid 
increase of house building in Warwick and Southampton Parishes 
rendered necessary extensions to Purvis and Southampton Glebe 
Schools. The completion of additions to Sandys Grammar School 
and the erection of a temporary wooden building at Gilbert Institute 
made vested primary schools equal to their task everywhere except 
in the Central area, where undue pressure is partly caused by 
children being entered in the primary departments of the all-age 
schools as a guarantee of admission to secondary courses. One 
more classroom block at Prospect and the school for handicapped 
children were completed and by the end of the year the School of 
Hotel Operation was nearly ready for use. 


Special Schools 

The Friendship Vale School, for physically handicapped children, 
opened in April 1960 with 17 children and a staff of six. Excellent 
facilities and equipment are now provided for the elementary educa- 
tion of the whole range of physically handicapped children. The 
policy is to take these pupils to the stage where they are ready to 
learn some useful vocation. A speech therapist was added to the 
staff in December. 

At the end of 1960 there were 17 boys at the Junior Training 
School on Nonsuch Island and three girls at the Sarah Kempe 
Training School. The former is operated directly by a governing 
body appointed by the Governor with the aid and assistance of the 
Department of Education; the latter is operated by the Salvation 
Army, to whom an annual grant is paid. The future role for both 
these schools is to act as good boarding establishments for those 
under the age of sixteen in need of care and protection rather than 
as schools of correction for those committed for definite offences. 


Higher Education 
There is no university in Bermuda, but one Rhodes Scholarshid 
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is allotted to the colony every year. In addition, a maximum of six 
scholarships tenable for three years at universities abroad may be 
awarded annually. Of these six, two are for boys, two for girls and 
two additional are given when the calibre of the candidates warrant 
their award. 

There are no teacher-training colleges in Bermuda, but scholar- 
ships are offered every year by the Board of Education to enable 
Prospective teachers to take training courses abroad. The number 
of scholarships awarded varies slightly from year to year. In 1960 
four scholarships were awarded tenable in England and 12 tenable 
in Canada. Besides this, there is an arrangement with Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario, which sends lecturers to Bermuda 
every summer to give courses for teachers and prospective teachers 
who wish to qualify for a degree by attending the university for one 
winter session or for two summer schools in addition to taking the 
necessary extra-mural courses. In addition, a large number of trained 
teachers have been recruited in the United Kingdom so that at the 
end of 1960 the large majority of the teachers in the Government- 
maintained and aided schools had university degrees or had taken 


teacher-training courses abroad or possessed both these qualifica- 
tions. 


Expenditure 


The total Government expenditure on education was £489,235 in 
1959 and £580,392 in 1960. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


During 1959-60 the establishment of the Medical and Health 
Department was increased by one additional full-time Medical 
Officer, one additional full-time Dental Officer and six additional 
nurses. 

Government expenditure on public health in 1959 and 1960 
(excluding capital expenditure through the Board of Public Works) 


was: 1959 1960 

Departmental ~ £ £ 
Personal Emolumen: 65,219 88,463 
Cares: calecice ‘and Disposal geass 47,672 

osquito Contro! 7 
Rodent Control Pest Senay 10,006 
Medical and Clinical Services 15,736 17,251 
Other Charges 21,665 34,618 
Total 153,442 198,010 
Mental Hospital 

Personal Emoluments 30,783 39,671 
Other Charges 28,719 31,314 


Total 59,502 70,985 
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1959 1960 
Isolation Hospital No. 3 £ £ 
Personal Emoluments 1,588 1,632 
Other Charges 481 828 
Total 2,069 2,460 
Lefroy House 
Personal Emoluments 6,016 5,580 
Other Charges 4,316 6,619 
Total ‘10,332 12,199 
Grants from Treasury's Miscellaneous Vote 
Bermuda Social Welfare Board 32,724 47,053 
King Edward VII Memorial Hospital 222,000 178,000 
Mass X-Ray Survey — 5,081 


Total 254,724 230,134 
Total Government Expenditure on Health £480,069 £513,788 


There are four hospitals: King Edward VII Memorial Hospital, 
which is affiliated to the Montreal General Hospital; the Mental 
Hospital and Leprosarium; Prospect Hospital; and Lefroy House. 
All are supported by fees charged to patients, by voluntary con- 
tributions and by Government grants. The Department of Medical 
and Health Services supports baby clinics and women’s clinics, the 
former with financial assistance from the Bermuda Welfare Society 
and the Parish Vestries of the nine Parishes. 


Both in 1959 and 1960 the King Edward VII Memorial Hospital 
received from generous donors further valuable additions to its 
equipment, but pending completion of extensive additions and 
alterations to its building, it is handicapped by the ever-growing 
demands on its accommodation. Early in 1960 the Queen Eliza- 
beth II Nurses’ Residence was opened by the Governor. This 
provided accommodation for the matron, assistant matron(s), 
18 sisters and 42 nurses. In addition, Gladwyn—a house near the 
Hospital—was acquired for the resident staff, thus relieving some of 
the pressure on the main building. At the end of 1960 there were 
132 beds available at the King Edward VII Memorial Hospital. 


During 1960 the renovation of Prospect Hospital, including the 
installation of an elevator, was completed and accommodation 
became available for 36 geriatric and convalescent patients, 28 in 
ward beds and eight in private or semi-private beds. This unit 
replaced the Cottage Hospital. 

Plans have been passed for extensions and improvements to the 
Mental Hospital which when completed will accommodate 220 
patients. 
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The general health of the community continued to be good during 
the period. There were no epidemics and, thanks to immunisation 
of the majority of the population against diphtheria, for the eighth 
and ninth years in succession there was not a single case. 

The incidence of communicable diseases notified during 1959 and 
1960 was: 





Communicable Diseases 1959 1960 
Influenza _ 43 
Tuberculosis 7 12 
Syphilis 6 13 
Gonorrhoea 84 147 
Typhoid Fever 4 _ 
Scarlet Fever 1 4 
Whooping Cough 4 _ 
eer Meningitis » u : 
Meningitis (non-Meningococcal 
Measles 68 404 
Chickenpox 5 104 
Rubella (German Measles) 10 1 
Mumps - 2 
Poliomyelitis, paralytic _ 7 
Infectious Hepatitis _ 2 

267 749 








Among 300 food handlers examined there was only one new case 
of syphilis. 

During 1959 and 1960 the principal causes of death among resident 
civilians were: 


1959 1960 
Cause of Death Male Female Male Female 

Tuberculosis of the respiratory system 1 _ 1 _ 
Syphilis and its sequelae 1 1 2 _- 
Typhoid fever _ 1 _ _- 
Other infective diseases 1 =_— 1 — 
Malignant neoplasms 26 22 26 28 
Benign neoplasms 1 _ _ = 
Diabetes mellitus 2 5 2 7 
Vascular lesions affecting 

central nervous system 19 30 23 30 
Non-meningococcal meningitis 2 _ _ 1 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease _ 1 1 1 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative 

heart disease 47 42 37 43 
Other diseases of the heart 2 3 1 2 
Hypertension with heart disease 6 11 3 8 
Hypertension without mention of heart — _ 1 1 
Pneumonia 12 12 12 5 
Intestinal obstruction and hernia 1 — =e SS 
Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and colitis 4 1 1 1 
Cirrhosis of the liver - - 2 3 
Nephritis and nephrosis 3 _ 3 1 
Hyperplasia of prostate 30 2 - 
Complications of pregnancy, child-birth 

and the puerperium = 2 yen = 
Congenital malformation 3 1 2 2 
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1959 1960 
Cause of Death Male Female Male Female 
Birth injuries, postnatal axphyxia 
and atelectasis 3 1 8 5 
Infections of the newborn 8 3 _- _ 
Other diseases peculiar to early infancy 
and immaturity 8 6 7 9 
Senility, ill-defined and unknown causes 11 14 6 10 
All other diseases 16 8 1S 10 
Motor vehicle accidents 7 2 8 _- 
All other accidents 8 1 8 3 
Suicide and self-inflicted injury 5 3 1 1 
Homicide 4 2 1 — 
204 «172 194 171 


In addition to the motor fatalities among the resident civil popula- 
tion during 1959 and 1960, there was one such fatality in 1959 and 
one in 1960 among non-Bermudians in the colony. 


Throughout both years under review the Department continued 
preventive measures to safeguard public health. There were 2,642 
and 2,311 attendances in 1959 and 1960 respectively for planned 
parenthood advice and pre-natal care. During the same years there 
were respectively 7,100 and 7,395 attendances in the baby and pre- 
school clinics involving 611 and 606 new babies and 372 and 389 
vaccinations respectively. 


The School Medical Service carried out 2,986 and 2,973 medical 
examinations of pupils during the two years. There were also 7,059 
and 7,097 attendances by school children at the School Dental 
Service during 1959 and 1960 and 267 and 289 attendances from 
various institutions under Health Department care. 


Because of the grave potential hazard to the health and prosperity 
of this small, densely populated colony through the fortuitous 
introduction of serious disease or infestation, a constant and close 
watch is kept on all arrivals by air and sea. In 1959 and 1960 res- 
pectively, 4,643 and 4,180 aircraft arrived and were met by the 
Health Inspector who as soon as their passengers disembarked, 
closed the aircraft and carried out disinsectisation followed by a 
thorough inspection and count of the various insects found aboard. 
The Health Inspector also inspects daily the Airport and surround- 
ings, including the disposal plant, all rest rooms, the catering 
department, kitchen and restaurant. 

In 1959 and 1960 respectively, 426 and 417 arriving vessels were 
met and examined for rats and insects, and for the validity of de- 
ratting certificates and passengers’ vaccination certificates. 
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The colony suffered from mosquito trouble in 1959, due mainly 
to the heavy and recurrent rainy periods in the early spring and 
summer. The mosquito inspectors intensified their efforts to find 
and deal with individual breeding spots. There was also widespread 
infestation of premises by the Resistant German Roach. This insect 
was probably imported from neighbouring countries with vegetables 
and foodstuffs. At first it appeared to be immune to all known forms 
of residual treatment but certain new mixtures of Diazinon and 
Pyrethrums were tried with partial success. Meanwhile, a close watch 
is being kept on the research work on this pest being carried out 
in the United States and elsewhere and it is hoped that a completely 
satisfactory treatment will shortly be forthcoming. 

Rodent control is estimated to have accounted for the death of 
11,168 rats in 1959 and 13,786 in 1960. During 1959 the City of 
Hamilton and the Town of St. George and their dock areas, Ireland 
Island, the Civil Airport and the hotels and guest houses, were kept 
remarkably free from rats. It is nevertheless believed that the rat 
population increased and in 1960 it appeared that rats were definitely 
coming ashore from the ships docked at Hamilton. In spite of this, 
however, they were kept under control throughout the colony, hotels, 
guest houses and food establishments having been completely free 
from any major infestations. 


HOUSING 


The Department of Public Health, which supervises the construction 
of, or alterations or additions to, housing units, reported that the 
figures for the completion of such units rose from 248 in 1959 to 
the record figure of 300 in 1960. An increasing number of house 
builders, architects and others are bringing their provisional plans 
and problems to the Inspectors of the Department for checking and 
advice, so that difficulties may be cleared up in the early stages of 
plan preparation, and the help they are able to give has proved well 
worth while. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


The Bermuda Social Welfare Board was established in 1949 to 
provide “‘ social welfare among the people of these islands of any 
class, section or part thereof.” The Board consists of a Chairman, 
Deputy Chairman and nine members, appointed by the Governor. 
The staff consists of the secretary to the Board, the caretaker at 
Ports Island, the supervisor of the Tennis Stadium and the youth 
adviser. 
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The funds provided by the Government for social welfare work 
were spent in the following way: 











1959 1960 
Personal Emoluments £ £ 
Fees to Members of Boards 200 200 
Youth Adviser 850 850 
Clerk, Social Welfare Board and Treatment of 
Offenders Commissioners 740 740 
Assistance to Youth Adviser 250 250 
Bonus to non-established officers at the rate of 
25 per cent. 398 398 
Total Personal Emoluments £2,438 £2,438 
Other Charges 
General Grant 1,930 1,980 
Purchase of auto-bicycle 125 — 
Maintenance of auto-bicycle 50 5O 
Grant to Sunshine League Day Nursery 2,800 2,900 
Grant to Lady Cubitt Compassionate Association 
for protection of children 7,000 8,800 
Grant to Lady Cubitt Compassionate Association to 
assist poor persons requiring medical 
attention abroad 4,000 10,000 
Grant to Packwood Old Folks’ Home 500 500 
Grant to Bermuda Welfare Society 5,600 5,800 
Grant to The Haven 1,500 1,650 
Grant to Hamilton Parish Nursing Association 100 100 
Grant to Salvation Army for Woman Social Worker 764 785 
Grant to Bermuda Society for the Blind 500 500 
Grant to Bermuda Boy Scouts Association 300 300 
Grant to Bermuda Girl Guides Association 300 300 
Operation and Maintenance of Tennis Stadium 2,050 2,050 
Supplementary Appropriation Vote 11: Lady Cubitt 
Compassionate Association 3,000 _- 
Grant to Lady Cubitt Compassionate Association 
in aid of Ridgeway Home — 8,500 
Grant to Salvation Army for Newland Youth Centre _ 500 
Total Other Charges 31,019 44,715 
Total Personal Emoluments 2,438 2,438 








£33,457 £47,153 








By the end of 1960 it appeared that significant progress had been 
made in the field of social welfare in Bermuda and the Board felt 
that both the public and the Legislature had awakened to the need 
for this essential work. Nevertheless, the bulk of the welfare work 
in the colony continued to be carried out by voluntary organisations. 
The Board of Social Welfare hopes to be able to employ a trained 
social worker as soon as facilities are available, as the time will 
soon come when their voluntary worker will be unable to cope with 
the requirements. Meanwhile, the Board provides funds to the Lady 
Cubitt Compassionate Association for a trained woman to carry out 
the provisions of the Protection of Children Act, and the Bermuda 
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Welfare Association provides nurses in every Parish. Other social 
workers are employed by the Board of Health. 

The Ridgeway Home, a hostel for working boys, was opened in 
1960 by the Governor. This hostel will, it is hoped, accommodate 
up to 25 boys of two types, those on probation from the training 
schools who do not have a suitable home to which they can go, 
and boys from broken homes where the environment appears likely 
to corrupt them. It was established by the Lady Cubitt Compass- 
ionate Association with the assistance of funds provided by the 
Legislature. It is hoped eventually that the boys may contribute 
sufficient from their earnings to enable the hostel to be self- 
supporting but meanwhile it will probably be necessary for a 
Government grant to be provided for the payment of staff and other 
initial expenses. 

The Tennis Stadium, transferred to the control of the Board in 
1956, continued to be a source of expense with only a limited pro- 
portion of the population benefitting from the facilities afforded. 
Towards the end of 1960 the Board recommended to the Legislature 
a scheme for making the Stadium suitable for many other activities, 
thus benefitting a much larger number of people; the recommenda- 
tions include the provision of flood-lighting which would still further 
extend the use of the Stadium. 

The most popular facility provided by the Board continued to be 
Ports Island. Not only did many thousands of the general public 
use the island for picnics, but many hundreds of young people 
camped there each summer. A permanent caretaker is employed on 
the island to supervise both the temporary and permanent facilities. 
In 1959 parties from the Senior Training School did good work in 
enlarging the cleared area and in removing new growth that had 
encroached on the camp site; and in 1960 the Legislature granted 
a sum of £5,350 for renovations which included alterations to the 
Recreation Hall and the provision of new lavatories. It is hoped 
that this work will be completed early in 1961. In 1960 the Board 
of Social Welfare provided trophies for competition in proficiency 
in camping which helped to create more interest among the youth 
leaders. 

Voluntary organisations continued to operate excellent nurseries, 
and numbers of other private nurseries are available for children of 
pre-school age. But the ever-increasing number of mothers going 
out to work is beginning to cause a problem, and the question of 
how long private enterprise and voluntary organisations can cope 
with it unassisted is causing some anxiety to the Board. 

Deprived and neglected children are under the supervision of the 
officer appointed under the authority of the Protection of Children 
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Act, and employed by the Lady Cubitt Compassionate Association. 
This officer investigates all cases brought to her attention and when 
necessary takes legal steps to have the children placed in foster homes 
or in the Sunshine League or The Haven. Both these organisations 
and the Lady Cubitt Compassionate Association receive financial 
aid from the Social Welfare Board. Owing to the increasing popula- 
tion the facilities of these organisations are fully utilised, foster 
homes are limited, and undoubtedly further extension will be 
required in the future. Although destitute children are the respon- 
sibility of the Parish Vestries, they are also helped by the Protection 
of Children Officer. 

During 1960 the Friendship Vale School in Devonshire was opened 
by the Board of Education. This school is for physically handicapped 
children and is staffed by fully trained teachers. Excellent work in 
this field continued to be done throughout the years under review 
by the Committee of 25 and the Society for the Blind. 

Mentally handicapped children will also benefit from the new 
school as the Board of Education is arranging regular sessions by 
trained teachers to aid backward children. The Board of Health 
offers weekly sessions to parents by a doctor to assist in this problem. 
A few children received treatment abroad, and where necessary, 
others were placed in the children’s wing of the Mental Hospital. 

The Board of Social Welfare adheres to the policy of not attempt- 
ing to organise youth activities. Youth clubs are inaugurated by 
groups of young people who select their own leaders. The youth 
adviser is available with assistance and advice and with the loan of 
such equipment as the Youth Department of the Board has available. 
Every second year the Board offers a training course to youth leaders, 
the first being held in 1959. At the beginning of 1959 the youth 
adviser attended a Youth Congress in Canada and in 1960 he visited 
various youth clubs in Britain and attended a conference at Swansea 
University. By the end of 1960 there were 60 youth clubs registered 
with the youth adviser, with a total membership of 1,594. 

The problem of moral danger to young people continues to be a 
matter of grave concern to the Board. Without a trained social 
worker it is not possible to assess how much this problem is a factor 
in increasing juvenile delinquency, but the Board feels that the pro- 
vision of good recreational facilities should go a long way to solving 
it. The Board of Health offers health education through PTA and 
Church groups. 

The Society for the Blind continued their good work in the 
teaching and training of the adult blind, and the Board increased 
their grant to this Society in 1959 and 1960. Deaf adults received 





The Governor, Major-General Sir Julian Gascoigne, exploring the 
wreck of the French ship * I’ Hermione,” sunk off Bermuda in 35 feet 


of water in 1839 





Bermuda Quarry, showing coral blocks which have been chiselled out 
and then sawn into required sizes for building. Roofs are also made of 
coral sawn into thin slabs and laid in overlapping shallow steps 








The City Hall, Hamilton, formally opened in 1960. In addition to 
housing the Corporation Offices, it contains a theatre and two large 


exhibition galleries 
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The Bermudiana Hotel, overlooking the waters of Hamilton Harbour, 
was opened in 1960 replacing the old building destroyed by fire in 1958 
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The Governor presenting prizes to the Riddell’s Bay, Bermuda, Team, 

winners of the Eighth Annual Bermua Goodwill Golf Tournament, ; 

1960. There was a record entry of 80 teams from Bermuda, Canada 
and the United States of America 
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attention in the Deaf and Dumb School operated under the auspices 
of the Board of Education. 

Besides the facilities provided by the Vestries of each Parish for 
the care of their aged poor, there are three establishments: West- 
meath, the Packwood Old Folks’ Home and Lefroy House on Boaz 
Island. The first of these is privately run; the second receives a grant 
from the Social Welfare Board, and the last named is operated by 
the Board of Health, whose staff doctors give medical care to the 
inmates. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


1959 
DurINnG 1959, 186 Acts were passed, of which 48 were Public Acts, 
and the remainder were Private Acts, mostly incorporating joint 
stock companies. 
The more important Public Acts were: 


The Films (Control of Exhibition) Act, 1959 (No. 73) 

This Act, which repealed the Act of 1955 bearing a similar title, 
provides for the adoption by the Film Control Authority in Bermuda 
(the Board of Education) of any classification of a film awarded by 
the British Board of Film Censors, and for the viewing and classifica- 
tion by the Authority of any film which has not been dealt with 
by the British Board. 

The Act further establishes a practice similar to that followed in 
the United Kingdom with respect to the display, on posters or 
advertisements relating to a film, of the classification awarded to 
that film. 


The Junior Training Schools Act, 1959 (No. 111) 

This Act provides for the establishment of a Governing Body to 
assume the general management and control of junior training 
schools for both boys and girls, -and to take over the visiting and 
reporting functions previously carried out by the Treatment of 
Offenders Commissioners. 


The Criminal Justice (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1959 (No. 146) 
This Act effected comprehensive amendments to the Criminal 


Code in respect of both law and procedural matters, with con- 
sequential amendments to the Summary Offences Act, 1926, the 
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Indictable Offences Act, 1929, the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1930, 
and the Young Offenders Act, 1950. 


The Wreck and Salvage Act, 1959 (No. 152) 

This Act brought the law relating to wreck and salvage into line 
with that in the United Kingdom and other parts of the Common- 
wealth, and also made provision for dealing with “* historic ” wreck. 


The Criminal Code, 1907, Amendment Act (No. 2), 1959 (No. 154) 

The principal object of this Act was to bring certain offences 
within the jurisdiction of the Magistrates’ Court. 

In general, the offences affected by this measure are those which 
carry a punishment of not more than twelve months imprisonment, 
but which, as the law previously stood, required trial by judge 
and jury. 


1960 


During 1960, 194 Acts were passed, of which 44 were Public Acts, 
and the remainder were Private Acts, mostly incorporating joint 
stock companies. 


The Young Offenders (Prison Sentences) Act, 1960 (No. 52) 

This Act provided that, unless the court directs to the contrary, 
any prison sentence imposed upon a male person between the ages 
of 16 and 21 years shall be served in the Senior Training School. 


The Government Employees (Health Insurance) Act, 1960 (No. 82) 

This Act made provision for the establishment of a health insur- 
ance scheme for Government employees and school teachers on a 
contributory basis. 


The Wireless Telegraphy Act, 1960 (No. 144) 

The purpose of this Act was to bring up to date the law relating 
to wireless telegraphy in all its forms, with particular reference to 
the implementation of international conventions on the subject. 


The Foster Homes Act, 1960 (No. 145) 
This Act provided for the stricter control of foster-homes. 


The Senior Training School for Girls Act, 1960 (No. 148) 

This Act provided for the establishment of a reform institution 
for girls over the age of 15 but under the age of 21 years. 

Prior to the passing of the Act, any girl within the foregoing 
category who was sentenced to a term of imprisonment was obliged 
to undergo such sentence in the Women’s Prison. 
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The Jury System (Amendment) Act, 1960 (No. 167) 
This Act introduced three substantial changes in the law relating 
to juries: 
(i) The limitation of special juries to cases of a complicated 
nature or those involving technical knowledge. 
(ii) A reduction in the number of peremptory challenges of jurors. 
(iii) The introduction of the right of the Crown to require a juror 
to “stand by.” 


The Labour Disputes (Arbitration and Enquiry) Act, 1945, Amendment 
Act, 1960 (No. 169) 

This Act provides for the adoption of measures to anticipate and 
prevent trade disputes, and for arbitration, and gives statutory 
pr ceiaie to the duties of the recently appointed Labour Relations 

cer. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


THE systems of law in force in Berinuda are the common law, the 
doctrines of equity, and all English Acts of general application which 
were in force on 11th July 1612. These systems are subject 1o any 
Acts passed in Bermuda since that date in any way altering, modify- 
ing or amending those laws or doctrines. 

A revised edition, comprising four volumes, of Public Acts, and 
Statutory Instruments made thereunder, and one volume of tables 
and indices, was issued in July 1953. Supplements have since been 
issued from time to time to bring these Public Acts and Statutory 
Instruments up to date. A revised and re-arranged edition of private 
Acts in two volumes was issued in January 1954. 


Law Courts 

There are two courts in Bermuda. The Court of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion has jurisdiction over all petty offences as well as over some less 
serious criminal offences and has a limited civil jurisdiction. The 
Supreme Court has jurisdiction over all serious criminal matters and 
has unlimited civil jurisdiction. 

In addition, the Supreme Court has conferred upon it by Acts 
of the Parliament of the United Kingdom certain admiralty and 
prize jurisdiction. 
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There are two Megistrates who preside over Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction, which are held in Hamilton and on specified days at 
St. George’s at the eastern, and Somerset at the western, end of 
the colony. 


Cases 


The commonest categories of criminal offences tried in the 
Supreme Court during 1959 and 1960 were those against property 
(breaking, entering, stealing, etc.), of which there were 36 and 30 
cases respectively, and against the person (assault in its many forms), 
of which there were 36 and 21 cases respectively. 


Those conditionally discharged or sentenced to corrective training 
or imprisonment and caning are generally young offenders. 


The Supreme Court tried 15 civil cases in 1959 and 14 in 1960, 


Owing to the continued increase in the population and the corres- 
ponding increase in offences, especially traffic offences since the 
introduction of motor transport in 1946, the Courts have become 
ever more overcrowded and the Magistrates correspondingly over- 
worked. 


Below is a summary of discharges, convictions and punishments 
in all criminal cases before the Supreme Court during 1959 and 1960: 


Cases 1959 1960 
Criminal cases 103 64 
Discharges 6 5 
Convictions 97 59 

Sentences 
Preventive detention 4 = 
Imprisonment 39 26 
Probation 12 6 
Imprisonment and caning — _ 
Corrective training* 14 10 
Fined 8 5 
Conditionally discharged 17 10 
Death 3 _— 
Confined to Mental Hospital _ 1 
Temporary Insanity _ 1 


Terms of Imprisonment 


3 months 4 = 
6 months 7 2 
9 months 5 1 
12 months 2 8 
Over 12 months 19 12 
Total imprisoned 37 23 


* Bermuda equivalent to Borstal. 


The following table summarises road traffic and other summary 
offences dealt with in the Magistrates’ Court during 1959 and 1960: 
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1959 | 1960 
Offence i 
Number | % of total | Number | % of total 

i 
Speeding 806 13.5 | 370 12, 
Lighting 359 5.9 | 204 3.9 

Careless (without due 

consideration) 565 9.4 | 492 9.6 
Pattee driving 71 1.3; 42 0.8 
1,181 | 19.7 1,084 2.1 
oe the influence of drink 8 24 5 
Licensing offences 405 6.8 | 304 5.9 
Taking away without consent 72 1.2 | 14 1.5 
Insurance offences 195 3.3 | 144 2.8 
Silencers 91 1.5 | 60 1.2 
iscellaneous offences 1,299 21.7 i 1,416 27.6 
Total road traffic offences 5,096 85.1 ; 4,214 82.1 
Other summary offences 888 14.9 | "924 17.9 
5,984 100.0 | 5,138 100.0 

i 


Indictable charges inquired into in 1959 and 1960 were 89 and 58 
respectively. 

Total fines collected and paid into the Treasury during 1959 and 
1960 for road traffic and other summary offences were £13,257 and 
£12,259 respectively. 

The numbers of civil summonses issued and fees collected in 1959 
and 1960 were 2,831 and £2,393 Os. Od., and 3,417 and £3,841 2s. Od. 
respectively. 

In the Children’s Courts 74 juveniles (66 boys and eight girls) 
were charged in 1959 and 133 (125 boys and eight girls) in 1960. 
Canings carried out in 1959 and 1960 were six and two respectively. 


POLICE 


For administrative purposes Bermuda is divided into three Police 
Districts: the Eastern, Central and Western, with Headquarters in 
the Central District. Each District is in charge of an Inspector, 
supervised from Headquarters. 


Establishment 

During 1959 and 1960 the ever-increasing commitments of the 
Police Force, due in part at least to the corresponding increase in 
the numbers of the resident civil population and the annual visitors 
from abroad, again presented a problem. 
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The establishment and strength of the Force during both years 
was: 


1959 1960 
Establishment Strength Establishment Strength 

Commissioner 1 1 1 
Deputy Commissioner 1 1 1 1 
Chief Superintendent 1 1 1 1 
Superintendent 1 1 2 —_ 
Chief Inspector 1 1 3 1 
Inspectors 10 9 11 1 
Sergeants 21 18 39 25 
Constables 175 147 216 157 

211 179 274 197 





In 1959 new legislation included the words “‘ Police Cadet’? in 
the Force Establishment and an amendment to the Criminal Code 
made it unlawful for a person to carry offensive weapons without 
lawful excuse. In 1960, under the Civil Service Act, 1952, Amend- 
ment Act No. 3 and 4 1960, the establishment of the Force was 
increased by 63, and under the same Act (No. 3) 1960, salary 
increases were approved ranging from £100 to £600 per annum. 

The shortage of manpower has been pronounced during the years 
under review. In 1959 good recruiting was more than counteracted 
by twelve resignations and at the end of that year there were 32 
vacancies. 

There are no training establishments in Bermuda. Newly recruited 
constables from the United Kingdom are sent to the Metropolitan 
Training School at Hendon and on arrival in Bermuda are given a 
course of instruction by officers under the direction of the Adminis- 
tration Office. Locally recruited men are placed under the supervision 
of the Superintendent (Central) and it is hoped in the near future to 
send these candidates to a training school in the United Kingdom. 

In 1959 one detective constable completed a 14-week course in 
photography and fingerprints at Wakefield Training School. In 1960 
one inspector and one detective inspector attended the C.I.D. senior 
course at Hendon and three detective constables attended the C.I.D. 
junior course at Hendon; the inspector and the three detective con- 
stables were attached to the Metropolitan Police. The detective 
inspector also attended an advanced fingerprint course at New 
Scotland Yard and, with a detective constable, also undertook a 
course in forensic science at Nottingham. In addition one constable 
attended a radio course at Telecommunications Ltd., Pye Radio, 
Cambridge, two sergeants took the standard driving course at the 
Metropolitan Police Driving School and three constables attended 


the dog handlers course at the Metropolitan Police Dog Training 
School at West Wickham. 
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The Reserve Constabulary again rendered invaluable assistance 
throughout the years under review, especially during the murder 
scare in Warwick Parish area in the autumn of 1959 which necessi- 
tated nightly patrols for many weeks on end. 


Accommodation 

During 1959 quarters were provided for all expatriate single 
officers and 41 married officers. In 1960 eight more married quarters 
and an additional block housing 16 single men were taken over at 
Prospect by the Force. In 1959 the Force was given the Old Garrison 
Officers’ Mess at Prospect as a Mess and Recreation Club and this 
has proved a great asset and very popular. 

As the force increases the Hamilton Police Station becomes more 
inadequate and a station in the Warwick area is now an urgent 
requirement. 


Criminal Investigation Department 

At 3lst December, 1959 the C.I.D. establishment was 1 Chief 
Superintendent, 2 detective inspectors, 3 detective sergeants and 
12 detective constables, compared with 1 Chief Superintendent, 
5 detective inspectors, 7 detective sergeants and 21 detective con- 
stables at 31st December 1960; in addition three uniformed 
constables were attched to the C.I.D. from October 1960 to combat 
removals of auxiliary cycles and auto-cycles. Four uniformed con- 
stables were attached to the C.I.D. for three months during 1959 
to gain experience; six constables and one cadet were attached in 
1960 for three-month periods, four of the constables being sub- 
sequently transferred permanently to the C.I.D. 

The outbreaks of murders in 1959 severely taxed the resources of 
the C.I.D. and on two occasions it was found necessary to obtain 
assistance from New Scotland Yard. 

In January 1960 detective officers were posted from Prospect 
headquarters to the Central, Eastern and Western Districts; this 
change proved beneficial and gave far quicker service to the local 
public. 

The Fingerprint Branch had on file at the Criminal Record 
Office: 


1959 1960 
Sets of prints 2,169 2.412 
Single prints 2,050 2'410 
Palm prints 588 752 


It has been found that palm prints play a most important part 
in the field of identification. During 1959 and 1960 the Branch also 
fingerprinted 127 persons and 93 persons respectively, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining visas. 
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The Photographic Branch also did good work, the many incidents 
of serious crime and traffic accidents proving the necessity for this 
type of work; 253 albums of photographs were dealt with in 1959 
and the volume of work more than doubled in 1960, with a total 
of 561 albums involving 2,876 photographic enlargements. A total 
of 420 scenes of crime and traffic accidents were visited during 1960 
by photographic and fingerprint officers. 

Statistics of criminal offences during the years 1959 and 1960 
were as follows: 


1959 1960 
Number of cases reported 2,163 3,015 
Number of cases refused 15 137 
Number of true cases 2,088 2,878 
Number of persons accused 
Adult males 456 456 
Adult females 14 25 
Juvenile males 53 114 
Juvenile females 5 6 
Number of persons convicted 
Adult males 341 293 
Adult females 10 10 
Juvenile males 41 78 
Juvenile females 4 3 
Value of property reported stolen £54,725 £74,253 
Value of property recovered £28,145 £44,870 


Figures for 1959 disclosed little change in the overall crime rate. 
Breaking and entering remained fairly constant but the remainder 
of indictable crime rose by about 14 per cent. The only crime to 
show a decrease was that of removing motor and auxiliary cycles, 
the increased police activity in this field producing a 40 per cent. 
drop over 1958 figures. Undoubtedly the most serious incident of 
crime during 1959 was murder. There were six cases between March 
and October. Out of six cases, four were cleared up and convictions 
obtained. Statistics show that 50 per cent. of reported crime was 
cleared up by arrest or recovery of property. Of the more serious 
crimes 37 per cent. were cleared up by court proceedings. Figures 
for 1960 show an increase in reported crime. It is disturbing to note 
that 65 per cent. of cases were attributable to persons between the 
ages of eight and 21. Only 13 per cent. of cases was attributed to 
persons over the age of 30. During 1960 the Police cleared up 
54 per cent. of committed crime, and murder cases dropped from 
six in 1959 to one in 1960. 

A boycott of cinemas in June 1959 caused the Police many hours 
of extra duty. No violence, however, occurred during the whole 
proceedings. A strike of longshoremen took place in September 
1959; violence was threatened but after the reading of the Riot Act 
the leader of the longshoremen persuaded his men to disperse and 
violence was averted. In 1960 three minor strikes took place but no 
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police action was required. Three fires occurred during 1960, the 
work of arsonists. 


PRISONS 
Establishment 


In January 1959 the House of Assembly approved an increase in 
staff and for the first time in the history of Bermuda Prisons there 
was sufficient staff to control the prisoners at all hours of the day 
and night and, at certain times of the year, it is now possible to 
spare officers for training courses. In May, 1959 a Prison Officers’ 
Training College was started and during the year 31 officers attended 
junior officers’ courses and 12 officers took senior officers’ discussion 
courses. A Prison Works Staff was inaugurated by employing officers 
skilled in various trades, i.e. plumbing, farming, carpentry, etc., and 
it is hoped that eventually this branch may be enlarged to execute 
all Prison Department maintenance and repair work, thus combining 
economy with the provision of a vocational training for the inmates. 
The English Prison Service kindly trained two Bermudian senior 
officers, with encouraging results. 

During 1960, 16 officers took various courses. At the suggestion 
of the Medical Officer a short course of medical instruction was 
incorporated into the training programme, and in May 1960 a much 
more comprehensive course lasting one month was given with a view 
to training officers for medical orderly duties at the routine sick 
parades, etc. The Chief Officer in charge of the general office spent 
three months in England studying methods used in English prison 
administration. 


Penal Institutions 


There are four penal establishments: the enclosed prison in 
Hamilton built in 1892; a women’s prison at Prospect; an open 
prison farm by Ferry Reach in St. George’s Parish and the Senior 
Training School in the town of St. George’s for youths sentenced 
to corrective training. The prison population during 1960 was: 


Senior 
Hamilton Women's Prison _ Trainin, 
Prison Prison Farm Schoo! Total 
1st January, 1960 43 1 35 27 106 
31st December, 1960 41 _ 32 38 Md 


Hamilton as the main security prison is inadequate; eventually 
it will be closed and its inmates transferred to Casemates Prison, 
Ireland Island. Work on Casemates has been going on throughout 
the last two years and it is hoped that it will be completed towards 
the end of 1961. 
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The increased space available in the new Women’s Prison has 
made possible a training programme which has already proved to 
be a very real and valuable asset in raising morale and in helping 
to equip prisoners for their life after discharge. During 1960 approval 
was given for the alteration of part of the Women’s Prison in order 
to make a Senior Training School for Girls of 16 to 21 years. It is 
hoped that these alterations will be completed early in 1961. 


In the early part of 1959 a new prefabricated metal dormitory 
was completed at the Prison Farm and proved to be ideally suitable. 
Smaller, separate dormitories have resulted in a great improvement 
in discipline and behaviour. A new education block is due to be 
completed towards the end of 1961. 

The Senior Training School requires much rebuilding and renova- 
tion; with the completion of Casemates sufficient labour should be 
available to concentrate on major changes at the school. 


Employment of Prisoners 


Inmates of Hamilton Prison and the Prison Farm were employed 
on demolition and clearing at Casemates and at Darrell’s Island. 
Most of the work done by Hamilton prisoners was inside the pre- 
cincts of the prison and included the manufacture of blocks for the 
Public Works Department; asphalting and laying drains in the inner 
yard; completion of the dental room; maintenance, repair and re- 
decoration of the prison. The carpenter’s shop, opened in August 
1959, was immediately popular and successful and work included a 
cedar altar, seating and window shutters for the Church; furniture 
and equipment for cells, library, gymnasium and recreation rooms. 
In 1960 Hamilton Prison made a plaque for presentation to the 
Prison Officers’ Staff Course in England. 


In the Women’s Prison work consisted mainly of sewing— 
repairing mail bags, prison clothing, sheets, linen from the King 
Edward VII Memorial Hospital, etc. The women were given training 
in cooking, home management, general hygiene and gardening. 

At the Prison Farm, besides the normal farm work and main- 
tenance and repair work at their own establishment, the inmates did 
a great deal of outside work for other Government departments, in 
parties under various categories, i.e. carpenters, electricians, 
plumbers, mechanics’ workshops, etc. 

At the Senior Training School lighter forms of clearing and 
cleaning for other departments were carried out, in addition to 
vocational training in decorating, electrical wiring and masonry. 

In addition to vocational training and practical work, the inmates 
of all prisons were given basic education classes. Educational films 
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provided by the Education Department were shown weekly at the 
Senior Training School and at intervals in the other prisons. Men 
from the Prison Farm were encouraged to take correspondence 
courses ranging from aero-engine fitting, radio repairing, plumbing, 
etc. to diesel-engine maintenance. In Hamilton Prison classes were 
given in physical education and in vocal and instrumental music. 
In all prisons the Hobby Shops have proved outstandingly popular 
and successful and excellent work has been done in carpentry, two 
of the prisons entering items in the Bermuda Annual Agricultural 
Exhibition and gaining prizes for their exhibits. The inmates of the 
Prison Farm carried out the repair and repainting of a large number 
of toys for distribution to children. A choir from the Senior 
Training School took part in a Christmas Eve broadcast of carols, 
by arrangement with Bermuda Radio Station. 


After-care and Probation 

A board of officers, including the Probation Officer, interviewed 
each man or boy some weeks before his discharge. This enabled the 
Probation Officer to find work and suitable accommodation for the 
offender and if necessary to visit his home to discuss any difficulties 
which might have arisen since his conviction. Fortunately, after-care 
did not present too great a problem because some form of employ- 
ment was available for all. though it was not always easy to find the 
right type of work for a man on discharge. Where necessary, 
prisoners were supplied with clothing on leaving. 
Discipline 

In March 1959 eight persistent troublemakers of many years’ 
standing were transferred from Hamilton Prison to the United 
Kingdom. Three of them were returned to Bermuda in 1960 and 
subsequently released. There were no major disturbances in any of 
the prisons and only two escapes from the Senior Training School 
in 1959. The Treatment of Offenders Commissioners continued their 
good work and the general improvement in discipline and behaviour 
is reflected in the fact that throughout the two years no offender was 
brought before the Commissioners for punishment. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
THE public supply of electricity is provided by the Bermuda Electric 
Light Company, Limited, most of the 600 shareholders in which 
reside in Bermuda. 
Electricity for heat, light and refrigeration is generated by diesel 
motors. 
The output of the plant for the year ended 31st December 1960 
was: 
Kilowatt hours generated 92,327,300 
Kilowatt hours sold 79,508,068 
Domestic consumption (kwh.) 43,135,315 
Commercial consumption (kwh.) 36,372,753 


Number of consumers 14,585 
Peak load (kw.) 18,500 
Plant capacity (kw.) 24,520 


Electricity is supplied to consumers for lighting purposes at 115 
volts and for power at 115-230 volts; the generating voltage is 
213 kv., power distribution 4.16 kv. and transmission 13.8 and 
22 kv. The supply is A.C., 60 cycles, single phase and three phase. 
The tariff varies according to the consumption (commercial or 
residential) and service (light, power, etc.), but the following are 
representative tariffs as at 31st December 1960. 

Residential all-in monthly rate for single family taking service 
through one meter: 
10d. per kwh. for first 20 kwh. 
63d. per kwh. for next 60 kwh. 
43d. per kwh. for next 30 kwh. 
23d. per kwh. for remainder. 
Commercial all-in monthly rates vary with the capacity of the 
service entrance switch between the following extremes: 
(1) Capacity of service entrance switch: 30 amperes, two-wire; 
monthly minimum charge, 7s. 6d.: 
10d. per kwh. for first 30 kwh. 
8d. per kwh. for next 50 kwh. 
5d. per kwh. for next 50 kwh. 
3d. per kwh. for remainder. 
54 
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(2) Capacity of service entrance switch: 400 amperes, three- 
wire; monthly minimum charge, £10: 
10d. per kwh. for first 960 kwh. 
8d. per kwh. for next 1,600 kwh. 
5d. per kwh. for next 1,600 kwh. 
3d. per kwh. for remainder. 


The actual monthly minimum charge is determined by the capacity 
of the service entrance switch at the rate of 2s. 6d. per kilowatt. 
Separate tariffs are applicable in specified circumstances to current 
consumption for such purposes as air conditioning, heating, road 
lighting, small motor, etc. 

During 1959 and 1960 the company commissioned two new diesel 
generating sets and installed a new bulk fuel oil tank with a capacity 
of 9,300 tons. Most of their transmission system has been converted 
to 22 kv. 

A 6,000 kw. diesel generating set will be installed in their plant 
in 1961. Three 22 kv. sub-stations will be built, and a substantial 
transmission cable-laying project will begin in February 1961. It is 
expected that the provision and installation of the switchgear, con- 
struction of sub-stations and purchase and laying of cables will cost 
an estimated £400,000 during the next two years. 

There are no gas works in Bermuda and the only available gas, 
used mainly for cooking, was produced and distributed locally from 
ingredients imported in bulk from abroad. 

There are no waterworks and the colony is dependent for its fresh 
water supply primarily on rainfall. In 1959 and 1960 this amounted 
to 64.12 and 69.12 inches respectively compared with an average 
of 58.1 inches. Little, if any, water had to be imported from abroad. 
Slightly brackish local water, unsuitable for drinking, continued to 
be used extensively for hygienic, laundry and similar purposes. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
Throughout 1959 and 1960, the Public Works Department was again 
fully occupied on a wide variety of improvements and repairs to, 
and maintenance of, bridges, buildings and roads, and with plans 
for the future. The Department was, however, handicapped, as were 
private contractors, by a shortage of labour. 


Government Stone Quarry 

The Government Quarry on Castle Harbour, opened nearly forty 
years ago, has yielded approximately one million tons of aggregate 
for roads and buildings, and is estimated to contain sufficient 
material for another eight or ten years, if blasting operations con- 
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tinue to be permitted. As, however, no alternative source of supply 
is known in Bermuda, stone will presumably have to be imported 
at greatly increased cost when the present quarry is exhausted. 


Roads and Bridges 

In 1959, 43 private and 12 public roads, and in 1960, 47 private 
and seven public roads, were surfaced or re-surfaced by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. In both years many roads were widened, 
re-aligned and provided with side-walks and bus lay-bys, and 11 
bus shelters were erected. 

In addition to the normal upkeep and repairs to bridges and 
wharves, traffic warning lights were installed at Severn Bridge and 
in 1960 major reconstruction work was undertaken to Somerset 
Bridge, including rebuilding the abutments and replacing the timber 
trusses and decking. Major repairs also had to be effected at Cavello 
Bay Wharf, with alterations to make it suitable for small ferries. 


Government Buildings 

Routine maintenance and repairs were carried out on all buildings, 
including Government House, the Aquarium, the Botanical Gardens 
(with extensions to the Arts and Crafts building, comprising a library 
and rest rooms), the Civil Air Terminal, King Edward VII Memorial 
Hospital, the Mental Hospital, the official residence of the Attorney 
General, etc. 

In addition the following major building works were undertaken, 
or sub-contracted. 

Reconstruction work was started in September 1959 and com- 
pleted in 1960 at the Secretariat in Hamilton, the main portion of 
the work consisting of a fire resisting and flood-proof vault for the 
storage of the colony’s records. 

Work on Casemates Prison was started in September 1959 and 
continued throughout 1960, the Public Works Department being 
helped by prisoners. When completed the area will contain a main 
cell block, a workshop block and, in the lower yard, the main 
administrative buildings. By the end of 1960 the main block was 
virtually complete and work was progressing favourably on the 
administrative and workshop blocks. 

The Public Works Department supervised the excavation and 
grading of the Memorial Park Golf Course, which was finished in 
1960. 

The additional water storage tank at Fort Prospect was completed 
in August 1959, and handed over to the Crown Lands Corporation. 
The total net capacity of the tank is calculated as 1,006,000 Imperial 
gallons. 
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The former police offices over the Magistrates’ Court in Hamilton 
were converted into a second Court and offices for the Magistrates 
and clerks were provided in the building at the rear. 

A new office for customs officers was made in Parliament Street, 
Hamilton, converted from a former storeroom at the Health Depart- 
ment. 

Work on “ Abbotsford,” the King Edward VII Memorial Hospital 
Nurses Residence, was completed early in 1960 and officially opened 
by the Governor. A description of the building was given in the 
Report for 1957 and 1958. 

Alterations to the Military Hospital at Prospect to form a Geriatric 
and Convalescent Unit were finished in 1960. The unit provides 
accommodation for 28 public beds and eight private and semi- 
private beds with all necessary ancillary facilities. 

During 1959 a new emergency ward was constructed by altering 
a part of the ground floor of the King Edward VII Memorial 
Hospital. Plans were submitted to the hospital authorities for a new 
block at the rear of the hospital, and in September 1960 a scheme 
was approved in principle by the Hospital Trustees. The new addi- 
tion will comprise five double corridor nursing units giving 
approximately 170 beds together with ancillary services, i.e. operat- 
ing suite, central supply, radiology, pathology and emergency 
departments with minimal out-patient facilities. The total floor area 
will be approximately 128,000 square feet. The existing building will 
be used to accommodate the obstetrical unit, an isolation unit and 
an acute psychiatric unit, and the remaining beds will be used for 
convalescent/chronic patients. 

At the Mental Hospital in Devonshire the patients’ rooms were 
re-wired and new drainage with an additional 2,000 g.p.h. pressure 
system installed. In July 1960 the excavation of the tank and general 
site-laying for the proposed extension was started and by the end 
of the year 80 per cent. of this work was completed. Drawings and 
specifications for the new extension were prepared and sent out to 
tender. The building comprises sections of patients’ rooms holding 
a total of over 100 beds together with day rooms, dining rooms 
and therapy rooms. The main entrance, together with a modern 
treatment unit, is at the south end of the wing. A new service wing 
linking the new with the existing building will comprise a kitchen, 
laundry and cold storage for bulk food. 

Construction work at the Civil Air Terminal continued throughout 
the two years. The new maintenance building was completed and 
comprised a workshop 126 feet long by 36 feet wide with pumproom, 
a water storage tank of 40,000 Imperial gallons capacity, etc. A twin 
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canopy, each leaf 51 feet by 33 feet for outside aircraft maintenance 
was also constructed. Two swing jib cranes were incorporated in 
the desig: to facilitate the removal of aircraft engines. An additional 
three-phase electric power emergency cable for apron service and 
fuel company pumps was connected to the U.S. Air Force supply 
at the western end of the air terminal. Seven hardstands were com- 
pleted and work on the eighth nearly half finished by the end of 
the year. 

In 1960 a contract was let for the construction of a new building 
to contain facilities for the U.S. Immigration, Customs and Agri- 
cultural Services to conduct pre-flight examination of originating 
passengers for the United States. Excluding verandahs and pave- 
ments, the buildings will be 75 feet by 66 feet in area and will contain 
a system of mechanical conveyor belts to handle baggage during 
examination, eventually taking the bags underground to discharge 
into the baggage handling area on the apron face of the building. 

Work continued during 1959 and 1960 on the conversion of the 
former military barrack blocks at Prospect for the Primary, Girls’ 
Secondary and Boys’ Secondary Schools. The woodworking and 
metal workshops were renovated and the garages at the western 
side were converted into two classrooms and a science laboratory 
for the Boys’ Secondary School. 

At Sandys Grammar School work was completed on three addi- 
tional classrooms, assembly hall, changing rooms, a new domestic 
science classroom, a science and a practical classroom. Playing fields 
at Dellwood and St. John’s Road Schools were repaired, regraded 
and resurfaced. At the Technical Institute an extension was madc 
to the workshop and a contract was put out for the construction 
of a 50 feet by 50 feet concrete area for the school’s programme or 
outdoor work on masonry and boat building. 

The Friendship Vale School for Handicapped Children was opened 
in May 1960, and comprises three classrooms, a large therapy room, 
clinic, kitchen, dining rooms and cloakrooms. Special equipment for 
the teaching of blind, deaf and spastic children was fitted and special 
care was taken in the design to eliminate all steps, provide hand 
guide rails and extra width door openings. 

The School of Home Economics in Pembroke was opened in 
February and work on the School of Home Economics at Prospect 
was completed in September 1960. Work on the School of Hotel 
Management was started in September and was progressing satis- 
factorily at the end of the year. This section will include a hotel-type 
kitchen, dining room, lounge and bar, reception, three bedrooms 
and lecture room, the whole to be laid out and furnished as a small 
model hotel. 


Chapter 11: Communications 


Persons entering or leaving the Colony are supervised by the Depart- 
ment of Immigration, consisting of a Chief Immigration Officer, 
assisted by six Immigration Officers, who are responsible to the 
Board of Immigration, consisting of a Chairman, Deputy Chairman 
and eight members. 

The control of merchandise entering or leaving the colony is the 
responsibility of the Customs Division of the Treasury which consists 
of a Collector of Customs, three Assistant Collectors of Customs, 
six Senior Customs Officers, 24 Customs Officers, 22 additional 
Customs Officers, a Keeper of the Queen’s Warehouse and nine or 
more clerks. 


SHIPPING 
Ports 

The colony has two ports, Hamilton, the present capital, centrally 
situated on a deep-water landlocked harbour and including the 
former Royal Naval dockyard and basin, and St. George’s, the 
former capital, also situated on a deep-water landlocked harbour 
at the east end of the islands and including an oil dock at Murray’s 
Anchorage on the north shore of St. George’s Parish. 

Three large, modern, two-storey covered wharves and one open 
wharf extend along the Hamilton water front. The three covered 
wharves accommodate ocean-going vessels drawing not more than 
264 feet; the two eastern ones have a combined water frontage of 
1,100 feet and the western one has a water frontage of 455 feet. 
The open wharf, which is between them, is 150 feet long with a 
depth of 17 feet of water alongside. There is also offshore anchorage 
in the harbour for three ocean-going vessels. Despite these facilities, 
accommodation is becoming increasingly congested and inadequate 
to deal with the growing volume of imports necessary to satisfy the 
requirements of the expanding local population and the equally 
expanding number of visitors on whom the economy of the colony 
so largely depends. 

The fuelling depot of the Royal Navy is now managed on behalf 
of the Admiralty by the Shell Company of Bermuda, Limited, and 
is sometimes used to bunker commercial vessels. Because of the 
depth of water and crane facilities in the former dockyard, it is 
occasionally used by commercial vessels to load or unload heavy 
cargoes, or by the Board of Trade for repairs. 
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In St. George’s there are two wharves: Penno’s, which is 1,200 
feet long with a depth of 32 feet of water alongside, and Ordnance 
Island, which is 350 feet long with 24 feet of water alongside. There 
is also off-shore anchorage in the harbour for ocean-going vessels. 

The oil dock at Murray’s Anchorage is operated by Esso Standard 
Oil, S.A., and has a depth of 33 feet of water alongside. 

The berthing arrangements and supervision of shipping in the 
harbours, also the construction and maintenance of harbour build- 
ings, wharves, etc. and dredging within the harbours are the 
responsibilities of the Corporations of Hamilton and St. George’s 
respectively. 

During 1959 and 1960 the new wharf face at No. 6 Dock, Hamilton 
was completed. At the end of 1960 by arrangement with the Cor- 
poration and the Government, members of the regular Police Forces 
were assigned for security duties at the entrances of the docks at 
Hamilton. 


Board of Trade 


Lighthouses, signal stations, pilotage, maintenance of an eight-ton 
crane and a 600-ton dry-dock, inspection, and the operation of a 
ferry service, a tender and two steam tugs, as well as the dredging 
of the ship channel, are the responsibility of the Board of Trade. 
The Board consists of a Chairman, a Deputy Chairman and eight 
other members, appointed by the Governor. In addition, the 
Resident Naval Officer is an ex officio member of the Board and 
in 1960 an officer of the United States Coast Guard was appointed 
as an ex officio member. In August 1959 the Board appointed a 
Principal Officer to consolidate its various activities. 

The greatest single accomplishment of the Board of Trade during 
the two years under review was the erection of a new beacon on 
North Rock, approximately ten miles from the main islands. The 
beacon, built in sections in the United Kingdom, arrived in the 
colony in November 1959. Tenders for the removal of the old 
structure and the erection of the new one were so exorbitant that 
the Board decided to undertake the work during the summer months 
with Board of Trade employees and voluntary helpers under the 
leadership of the Board’s Administrative Officer. To accomplish this 
difficult assignment the team worked from dawn to dusk, at times 
in almost impossible weather conditions; and on 13th July 1960 the 
old beacon was toppled into the sea and the new one was completed, 
with its light flashing and equipped with a radar reflector, on 
16th August. The present beacon, of galvanized steel, is 40 feet high, 
sjanding on a concrete base, 20 feet above sea level, and is painted 
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black and silver. The project was completed at less than half the 
cost of the lowest contract bid. 


Shipping Services 


The Board of Trade operates small diesel motor or steam ferries 
between the City of Hamilton and ten points along the shores and 
among the islands of the Great Sound. There is also a tender which 
conveys passengers and their baggage between the shore and visiting 
vessels anchored offshore, and which sometimes takes visitors on 
excursions to different parts of the colony. In addition, there are a 
number of privately-owned motor yachts which make similar 
excursions during the holiday season. 


Direct or indirect seaborne passenger and cargo services are main- 
tained with varying frequency and regularity with all parts of the 
world by the following shipping lines: Bermuda Shipping Company, 
Booth-Import, Furness Bermuda, Independent Gulf, Isbrandtsen, 
Manz, Pacific Steam Navigation, Royal Mail, and Saguenay. Vessels 
of other companies and nationalities also call intermittently. 


The nationality, number and net registered tonnage of vessels 
visiting Bermuda during 1958, 1959 and 1960 was: 












































1958 1959 1960 
Net reg. Net reg. Net reg. 
Number tonnage Number tonnage Number tonnage 
British 178 1,173,927 219 1,207,311 234 = | 1,178,829 
Liberian 0 201,982 31 161,171 29 124,041 
Norwegian 61 153,529 34 159,220 | 22 94,824 
United States of 32 139,928 52 224,879 | 56 236,407 
America | 
Netherlands 38 138,037 93 192,982 | 95 204,884 
Italian 19 72,312 10 38,223 2 70,940 
Panamanian uA 118,770 7 37,756 19 46,814 
Swedish 37 35,524 4 , 33 57,596 
Honduran 12 25,861 3s 3,772 4 880 
Speniab 4 12,582 8 28,76: | 3 7,939 
Serres fe vane el aes U1 ae 
My — — 
Dasish 7 10,288 13 20.636 18 15,642 
Prench _ 2 8,392 2 9,649 1 4,089 
Yugoslavian 2 8,333 1 3,294 5 | 14,092 
Polish 1 1,723 2 9,744 Pastene = 
Finnish 2 6,852 = — - | a 
baracii 1 6,475 3 14,745 | 1 4,832 
Terkish 1 4,550 1 4,450 6 33,954 
Greek 1 3,727 3 20,326 7 34,817 
Costa Rican 1 2,828 —_ a a —- 
Boiss i | tee | ft | too | Tj «sae 
e : 5 
ee ee 
Lebanese - | — - - Boe 1,588 
Argentinean - | - - - 1 4,406 
Dominican , 1 4il 
Indian _- - j= —- ! 1 3,549 
Portuy - =} 4 10 | = | — 
USS.R. - _ - - 3 5,856 
Icela = ee Bee? a | 1 6,610 
Pakistani — — 5 1 3,036 — | pe 
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The numbers of inward and outward seaborne passengers during 
1958-60 were: 


1958 1959 1960 
Inward 16,146 13,699 11,695 
Outward 14,070 12,342 10,393 


30,216 26,041 22,088 








The progressive decline in the numbers of seaborne passengers is 
more than compensated for by the corresponding increase in the 
numbers of those travelling to and from Bermuda by air. 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 


There are 132 miles of Bermuda and local Government roads, 
most of which are surfaced, including 3.55 miles reserved for cyclists 
and pedestrians. There are also considerable numbers of unsurfaced 
private roads. The Government roads are maintained by the Public 
Works Department and their use is regulated by the Transport 
Control Board, consisting of a Chairman, a Deputy Chairman and 
eight members, all appointed by the Governor. The Board is res- 
ponsible for organising, improving and controlling means of 
transport within the colony. The staff consists of an executive officer 
and 28 others, road and traffic crews, etc. They examine drivers, 
vehicles, public garages, automobile mechanics, etc., license drivers, 
register cars, grant permits to operate public vehicles, erect road 
directions and signs and generally supervise road traffic. 
The numbers of mechanised vehicles licensed in 1958-60 were: 


1958 1959 1960 

Private passenger automobiles 5,128 5,732 6,292 

Public passenger automobiles 615 584 591 
(omnibuses, taxicabs, etc.) 

Motor lorries or trucks 900 1,123 1,194 

Miscellaneous (airport limousines, 501 590 668 


ambulances, fire engines, tanks, etc.) 
Motor bicycles (auto and auxiliary) 8,060 8,797 10,074 


15,204 16,826 18,819 








Following are comparative statistics of the passengers carried in, 
and the earnings of, the public omnibuses in 1958, 1959 and 1960: 


Year Passengers carried Revenue earned 
£ 

1958 3,455,157 198,645 

1959 3,617,886 220,757 

1960 3,761,484 227,961 


The steady increase from year to year in the volume of business 
done may be attributed to the correspondingly steady increase of 
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the resident civil population and also of the visitors from abroad. 
Despite the acquisition of four new omnibuses in 1959, travel con- 
tinued to be uncomfortably congested but would, it was hoped, 
improve after the arrival in 1961 of ten more new omnibuses. 


AVIATION 

The Board of Civil Aviation in Bermuda is responsible for carrying 
out the general policy of the Government towards civil aviation. 
The Board consists of a Chairman, a Deputy Chairman and nine 
other members. The Director of Civil Aviation is the executive 
officer of the Board and represents the Governor in the application 
of the Colonial Air Navigation Act in matters such as the registration 
of local aircraft, the issue of air crew licences, air navigation over 
the colony, the investigation of accidents, etc. The Board is also the 
Civil Aviation Licensing Authority for air services under the Civil 
Aviation Licensing of Public Transport Act, 1950, and encourages 
and regulates the proper development of civil aviation and agencies 
associated with it in the colony. It manages the civil land airport. 

Throughout both years under review civil aviation in Bermuda 
continued to make strides in the numbers of passengers carried and 
in the volume of air cargo dealt with. The decreasing number of 
aircraft arrivals is evidence of the effect of introducing very large 
jet aircraft. 

With the advent of the jet service, strong competition developed 
to secure available traffic by trying to persuade the public of the 
advantages of the various kinds of new equipment. The keen argu- 
ment at the many I.A.T.A. and inter-Governmental meetings in 
1959 on fare structure was evidence of the pressure to secure traffic 
to fill the great increases in seat miles. Among so many conflicting 
requirements, particular local interests have to be considered in 
relation to wider general issues, but the existence of Eagle Airways 
(Bermuda) Ltd. as a locally based airline helped to strengthen the 
representation of Bermudan interests. During 1960 Eagle Airways 
operated with outstanding success an approximately fortnightly 
schedule between Bermuda and the United Kingdom at the low 
fare of £124 return. This service was much appreciated by a large 
number of people who undoubtedly would not otherwise have 
travelled to and from Europe. Towards the end of the year Eagle 
became Cunard-Eagle and these popular services were merged into 
a scheduled service combined with B.O.A.C. at fares ranging between 
£130 and £149. 

Towards the end of 1959 Pan American Airways inaugurated 
week-end jet services between New York and Bermuda using 
Boeing 707 aircraft and in 1960 this became a daily service. In 
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August 1960 Eastern Air Lines operated its first jet flight to Bermuda 
using a Douglas DC-8 Golden Falcon. In October 1959 the Boeing 
Stratocruisers were withdrawn from service to and from Bermuda. 
The long history of this type of aircraft, with its characteristic 
quietness, superior comfort for passengers and “‘ downstairs ” bar 
made its withdrawl much to be regretted. At the end of March 1959 
KLM suspended scheduled stops at Bermuda on their services from 
the Caribbean and Central America to Europe. On the other hand, 
in May, Aerovias Guest, S.A., started regular services on the route, 
Mexico City—Miami—Bermuda—Azores—Lisbon and Madrid. 

The development of airport facilities proceeded throughout the 
years under review. The major work in 1959 was the extension of 
the aircraft parking apron to provide an additional area for “ big 
jet’ aircraft. The introduction of turbine aircraft has also given 
tise to a whole series of expensive servicing equipment for use on 
the ramps. In 1960 the main capital expenditure was concerned with 
concrete hard standings for parking and servicing of aircraft, a vital 
requirement as more and more turbine engined equipment comes 
into service. Other projects completed by the end of 1960 included 
the provision of a drainage system for the entire ramp area, full- 
scale (fluorescent) ramp lighting, and air conditioning in the public 
restaurant. The parking of aircraft is now under radio control : two 
transmitter/receivers operating on 121.7 and 118.1 megs. are used 
for this purpose. 

In May 1959 the Governor-in-Council approved the Bermuda 
Airport Regulations, 1959, which tightened the Board’s control of 
security, safety precautions, operation of all motor vehicles and use 
of mechanical equipment. In July 1960 the Legislature approved the 
new Airport Regulations which provided greater control of the 
various activities at the air terminal, particularly with regard to 
safety precautions and general cleanliness. 

In December 1959 a B.O.A.C. DC-7C aircraft arrived over 
Bermuda from New York in heavy rain and poor visibility. During 
the final approach the main landing gear wheels struck a pile 0; 
coral and the right main gear collapsed. All U.S.A.F. emergency 
airfield services were called out and arrived on the scene promptly. 
There was substantial damage to the aircraft but no fire and no one 
was injured. Using heavy U.S.A.F. salvage gear the DC-7C was 
transported to the maintenance area at the Civil Air Terminal for 
repair. This successful movement would have been impossible 
without the valuable assistance of the U.S.A.F. staff and equipment. 

In March 1959 discussions took place to study the setting up of 
pre-clearance through United States Customs at Bermuda of air 
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travellers returning to the United States. In September a committee 
consisting of the Director of Civil Aviation and two members of 
the Board visited Nassau to inspect the arrangements there for 
United States Customs pre-clearance. In May the Board decided in 
favour of the installation of these facilities in Bermuda and active 
negotiations started through official channels to confirm the offer 
of the United States Government to provide them. On 11th July 
the House of Assembly approved a request by the Board for £50,000 
to build an extension to the Air Terminal specifically for pre- 
clearance facilities. In August, United States Government officials 
representing Customs, Immigration, Health and Agriculture met 
the Bermuda Government to finalise arrangements and on 4th 
October the scheme came into operation. 

In October 1960 Eagle Airways operated an inaugural scheduled 
flight using Britannia aircraft between the United Kingdom, Ber- 
muda, Nassau and Miami. A delegation from Bermuda was invited 
to join the flight on the Bermuda / Nassau / Miami section. 
Mr. Geoffrey Rippon, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation, was among the passengers, and after the return 
flight he spent a few days in Bermuda discussing civil aviation affairs 
with the Bermuda Government. 

The progress in all branches of civil air traffic at Bermuda Air 
Terminal from 1958 to 1960 is shown below: 


Type of Traffic 1958 1959 1960 
Aircraft Scheduled 3,850 4271 3,778 
Aircraft Unscheduled 212 335 368 
Total Passengers Arriving 159,793 178,411 182,955 
Total Passengers Departing 162,584 181,350 186,059 
Air Mail, In 115;991 kg. 119,874 kg. 150,852 kg. 
Air Mail, Out 81,278kg.  83,447kg. 68,925ke. 


Local Commercial Cargo, In 745,884kg. 1,089,894 kg. 1,234,886 kg. 
Local Commercial Cargo, Out 165,740kg. 176,858kg. 205,678 kg. 


Commercial cargo excludes excess luggage, diplomatic cargo, post office 
mail and diplomatic mail. 


POST OFFICE 


The postal service is the responsibility of a Colonial Postmaster, an 
Assistant Colonial Postmaster, a Post Office Accountant, two 
supervisors, 11 postmasters or sub-postmasters, 31 clerks, three 
office workers and 55 postmen. 

Bermuda has a head post office in Hamilton and 11 sub-post 
offices in the main centres of population throughout the islands. 

The usual air and surface, ordinary, insured or registered letter 
and parcel mail services are provided at all offices, but money order 
and savings bank business is transacted only at Hamilton, St. 
George’s and Mangrove Bay in Somerset. 
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Postal services rendered during the four years 1957 to 1960 
inclusive were: 


























1957. 1958 1959 1960 
Letters and Postcards | 
handled 
Ordinary 8,729,624 8,810,477 9,383,109 9,728,855 
Registered 148,679 132,216 133.430 141,659 
Total letters and 
postcards 8,878,303 8,942,693 9,516,539 9,870,514 
Printed matter, 
samples, etc. 1,329,367 1,028,618 1,440,158 1,494,086 
Parcels 127,684 454,442 140,557 154,146 
Total number of 10,335,354 | 10,425,753 | 11,097,254 | 11,518,746 
items handled 


The total revenue from the sale of postage stamps, commissions 
on money orders, etc. in 1957, 1958, 1959 and 1960 was £184,879, 
£217,292, £246,944 and £243,835 respectively, and the net profit in 
those years was £51,350, £66,534, £83,080 and £55,671 respectively. 


On Ist January 1959 the current issue of the 6d. denomination 
postage stamp was replaced by the Perot Post Office commemorative 
postage stamp. 


A commemorative issue of stamps, consisting of six denomina- 
tions (1}d., 3d., 4d., 8d., 9d., and 1s. 3d.), to celebrate the 350th 
anniversary of the settlement of Bermuda, was placed on sale on 
29th July 1959 and withdrawn on 31st December of that year. The 
sale of these stamps is reflected in the large increase of revenue under 
this heading. No new stamps were issued in 1960. 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


Telegraph and telephone services are operated by private companies. 
Overseas telegraph services are provided by Cable and Wireless 
(West Indies) Limited, a subsidiary of Cable and Wireless Limited. 
A cable to Halifax, Nova Scotia, connects with the United Kingdom 
and thence to all parts of the world. Another cable connects with 
Turks Island, thence to Jamaica and Barbados for the West Indies 
and South America. The company also operates circuits with 
Canada, the United States of America and the Bahamas, and 
maintains a coast station for ship-to-shore communications. 
Direction-finding facilities are also available, as is on request a 
photo-telegraph service with Europe and the United States of 
America. 
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The traffic trend during recent years was as follows: 
Number of Cable and Wireless messages 


1957 1958 1959 1960 
Received 71,102 67,774 71,257 72,514 
Sent 82,982 74,616 77,982 78,361 


A radio-telephone service from Bermuda to principal countries 
throughout the world is operated by Cable and Wireless (West 
Indies) Limited, in conjunction with the Bermuda Telephone 
Company. This service is also available to the Furness Bermuda 
passenger vessels plying between Bermuda and New York, and with 
certain other vessels by special arrangement. In 1959 the radio- 
telephone service to New York showed an increase of 12 per cent. 
on 1958, and 1960 an increase of 6 per cent. on 1959. The service 
at present employs six channels. 

The island-wide automatic public telephone service is operated by 
the Bermuda Telephone Company Limited, with main exchanges in 
Hamilton and satellite exchanges in St. George’s, Harrington Sound 
and Somerset. In October 1959 the new Hamilton II Exchange, 
which incorporates several modern, semi-electronic features and has 
an initial capacity of 2,400 single lines, was put into service, thus 
providing, with the existing Hamilton I Exchange, a total capacity 
of 8,400 lines for the Central (Hamilton) area. A further extension 
of 1,600 lines will be added by early 1962. A similar new main 
exchange—East Exchange—with an initial capacity of 2,000 lines is 
due to be put into service at the end of March 1961 to supplement 
the existing satellite exchanges of St. George’s and Harrington Sound 
serving the eastern end of Bermuda. In the western, or Somerset, 
area a new West main exchange with an initial capacity of 600 lines 
is scheduled to be put into service in July 1961 to supplement the 
existing Somerset satellite exchange. On Ist January 1961 a “ talking 
clock,” or automatic time announcer, is due to be put into service. 
This will give an accurate time announcement over the telephone 
throughout the 24 hours, each call being metered as a local call. 

A major project scheduled for completion at the end of 1961 is 
the provision of Overseas Automatic Switching equipment and a 
completely new 11-position Overseas Switchboard Suite to link 
Bermuda subscribers with the American Direct Distance Dialling 
network via the new U.S.A.— Bermuda submarine, co-axial cable 
being provided jointly by Cable and Wireless and A.T. and T. The 
Bermuda Telephone Company is undertaking to lay the Bermuda 
land portion of this co-axial cable on a contract basis and is also 
providing a new audio cable to link the co-axial cable terminal with 
Hamilton exchange. A big expansion of the underground junction 
and main distribution cable network is being carried out in con- 
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junction with these new exchange projects. The Company’s policy 
to put all main external distribution plant underground is progressing 
rapidly and additional major projects are scheduled to be carried 
out during 1961, with extensive use of polythene insulated and 
sheathed telephone cables. 

A total of 70 public telephone kiosks are now strategically located 
throughout the island, available for use 24 hours a day. On Ist 
October 1960 a small increase in rentals for residence class telephones 
was put into effect; the free call allowance for business telephones 
was reduced from 200 to 150 per month; and the excess call charge 
was increased from 3d. to 4d. The total number of exchange lines 
in operation throughout Bermuda at 31st December 1959 and 1960 
was 8,020 and 9,281 respectively, and the total number of connected 
telephones in service on the same dates was 11,500 and 13,800 
respectively. 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


PRESS 


THERE are five newspapers: The Royal Gazette every weekday 
morning, The Royal Gazette Weekly on Saturday afternoons, with 
average circulations in December 1960 of 9,509 and 8,020 respec- 
tively; the Bermuda Mid-Ocean News every weekday afternoon with 
an average daily circulation of 6,900; Bermuda News Pictorial on 
Saturday afternoons with an average circulation of 9,200; and The 
Bermuda Recorder, a bi-weekly, with average Wednesday and 
* Saturday circulations of about 2,000 and 4,000 respectively. There 
is also a well-produced monthly publication, The Bermudian, with 
a circulation of about 6,500, which caters for the tourist trade and 
specialises in articles about the islands and the visitors to them. 
All these publications are in English. 


BROADCASTING 


Radio broadcasting is carried on by the Bermuda Broadcasting 
Company Limited, which is responsible for its actions to the Govern- 
ment of Bermuda. 

The company operates two stations, ZBM-1 and ZBM-2. ZBM-1 
operates Monday through Friday from 6 a.m. until 1 a.m., Saturdays 
from 6 a.m. until 2 a.m. and Sundays from 8.30 a.m. until 12 mid- 
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night, on its assigned frequency of 1235 kcs. ZBM-2 operates on 
weekdays from 7 a.m. until 9 p.m., Saturdays from 7 a.m. until 
10 p.m. and Sundays from 9 a.m. until 11 p.m. on 1340 kcs. 

Both stations broadcast from the same antenna, with a power of 
250 watts and a radius of 150 miles. 

On ZBM-1 the average weekly programme consists of: popular 
music, 684 hours; drama, 20 hours; religious broadcasts, 14 hours; 
news, 13 hours; concert music, 12 hours, miscellaneous, 3 hours. 
ZBM-2’s average weekly broadcasts consist of: popular music 
714 hours; concert music, 18} hours; news, 6 hours; religious 
broadcasts, 3 hours; miscellaneous, 1} hours. 

At the end of 1960 there were an estimated 17,100 sets. 

The studios of both stations are situated in a building known as 
Radio Centre, on the western boundary of the city of Hamilton. 
With the inauguration of ZBM-2 on a daily basis early in 1953, the 
company was able to offer its listeners two contrasting programmes. 
Much of the broadcast material is received from the British Broad- 
casting corporation’s Transcription Service, but the company also 
possesses a library of some 16,000 musical records. It also relays 
many major British and United States political and public, seasonal 
and sporting events, etc., as well as local, public and special events. 

Television broadcasting is carried on by the Bermuda Radio and 
Television Company, Limited, which is responsible for its actions 
to the Government of Bermuda. 

The company is owned as to 55 per cent. of its shares by the 
Bermuda Broadcasting Company, 30 per cent. by the Bermuda Press 
Limited and 15 per cent. by Mid-Ocean News Limited. 

The call letters of the station are: ZBM-TV, Channel 10, 192-198 
megacycles. 

The studios occupy the third floor of Radio Centre Building, 
Bermudiana Road, Hamilton. The signal is fed from the studios to 
the transmitter at Prospect, Devonshire, by microwave link. 

The transmitter is 500 watts video output, 250 watts audio output, 
with video antenna gain of 10. The tower is 270 feet above the 
ground and 492 feet above sea level. Transmission is from 7.30 a.m. 
to 9 a.m. Monday through Friday, 5 p.m. to 11.30 p.m. on week- 
days and 5 p.m. to 12.30 a.m. at weekends. 

At the end of 1960 there were approximately 9,200 sets. 

The programmes are predominantly American. Thirty per cent. 
of programming is live, incorporating children’s programmes, news 
and local talent. The source of programming is mainly from 
American networks such as CBS, NBC and ABC on Kinescope. 
Syndicated film programming such as Screen Gems, ZIV, ABC and 
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CBS is also used. Approximately one hour of British programming 
is used each week. This is from the Central Office of Information. 
There is also a quarter of an hour of British Television Newsreel 
weekly. 


FILMS, CINEMAS AND THE THEATRE 


Occasional documentary or publicity films continued to be made by, 
or under the auspices of, the Department of Education and the Trade 
Development Board. 

At the end of 1960 there were four commercial cinemas with a 
seating capacity of 2,358, the annual attendance for that year being 
758,000. 

There is no permanent legitimate theatre in Bermuda, but various 
amateur groups produce plays or shows of a generally high standard. 
During 1959 a Festival Theatre season gave open-air presentations 
of a pageant and an interpretation of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ The Tempest,” 
with production by professionals, and a short season of ballet. In 
1960 a repertory company came to Bermuda from the United States, 
giving a short season both in the open-air theatre at Prospect and 
in the new theatre in the City Hall in Hamilton. The ballet company 
also gave a short season. It is hoped that these may become annual 
events. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


There are two public relations and information organisations in 
the colony: the Bermuda Trade Development Board and the 
Visitors’ Service Bureau. The former consists of a Chairman, 
Deputy Chairman, nine members and a secretary. It has its head 
office in Bermuda, with branches in New York, Toronto and 
London. It supervises the Bermuda Government Aquarium and 
Museum as well as the historic Fort St. George. The Board receives 
a Government grant and specialises in publicising Bermuda abroad 
and promoting tourist business. The Visitors’ Service Bureau adjoins 
the ferry and passenger steamship landing place in Hamilton and 
also has an office in the Bermuda Air Terminal. It is operated by the 
Bermuda Chamber of Commerce for the convenience of visitors 
and others seeking information about ferry, omnibus, etc., amenities 
and facilities in the colony. 


Chapter 13: Local Forces 


THe Local Defence Forces of the colony consist of the Bermuda 
Militia Artillery and the Bermuda Rifles. The former are still an 
Artillery Unit but are now trained wholly as infantry. They were 
formed in 1895, sent a contingent of gunners to serve in France in 
1914-18 with the Royal Artillery and, together with a brother unit, 
the Bermuda Militia Infantry, supplied a company of infantry for 
the Caribbean Regiment in 1939-45. They maintained two coastal 
defence batteries in Bermuda during the second World War. The 
Bermuda Rifles are successors to the Bermuda Volunteer Rifle Corps, 
which was also formed in 1895 and after an honourable record of 
service in both World Wars with their allied regiment, the Royal 
Lincolnshire Regiment, all personnel except the commanding officer 
and a small staff were released to the reserve after the second World 
War. These units were re-formed in 1951 under The Defence (Local 
Forces) Act, 1949, and the affiliation of the Bermuda Rifles with the 
Royal Lincolnshire Regiment was renewed in 1952 with the approval 
of His late Majesty King George VI. This affiliation is now with the 
2nd East Anglian Regiment, an amalgamation of the Royal Lincoln- 
shire and the Northamptonshire Regiments. Both contingents ren- 
dered good service and received the commendation of the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Army Council. 

Before the formation of the new units, the Imperial Treasury bore 
the entire cost of the militia and also paid the cost of the permanent 
staff of the Bermuda Volunteer Rifle Corps and made grants towards 
the operation of that unit. The local forces are now maintained by 
the Colonial Government. Should they be embodied in war time, 
they would come under the control of the War Office. 

The strength of each unit varies between 160 and 200 all ranks. 
The rank of the officer commanding each unit is major, with a 
captain as second-in-command and normally three platoon com- 
manders. This is slightly varied at present, as the Bermuda Militia 
Artillery are short one subaltern and the Bermuda Rifles have an 
extra subaltern who is the signals officer over a platoon of one 
section from each of these units. These two units, together forming 
the local forces, are commanded by a_ lieutenant-colonel. Each 
unit has its own band. The permanent staff consists of an adjutant, 
quartermaster, director of music, W.O.I. clerk, two W.O.II instruc- 
tors, three storemen and an armourer. The adjutant is a regular 
Army officer posted every three years from the 2nd East Anglian 
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Regiment. The director of music is a retired officer on yearly con- 
tract. The remainder of the staff are locally enlisted or commissioned 
personnel. In addition to the Signals Platoon there is now a Medium 
Machine Gun Section, which has been trained by one of the W.O.II 
instructors who has undergone a course of training on this weapon 
in the United Kingdom. 

Under the Act the forces are administered by the Local Forces 
Board, which is appointed by the Governor and is responsible for 
policy, administration, recruiting, etc. All local male British subjects 
between 18 and 25 years of age are required to register for military 
service and machinery is provided for conscription, or “ selective 
service ” as it is called. This has proved necessary for both Units 
now, as the number of voluntary enlistments is far below the 
requirements. However, this system has proved to be a boon to 
the local forces as regular “‘ call-ups ” allow training for all personnel 
from recruit to trained stage, as against the haphazard enlistment 
of volunteers at any time during a year. 

Training is as for an infantry company, both units being armed 
with rifle, bayonet, L.M.G. and S.M.G., 2 in. mortar, and M.M.G. 
Extensive training in these weapons is done in the field during the 
annual camp of 14 days duration and at regular drill periods during 
the rest of the training year. 

The votes in 1957, 1958, 1959 and 1960 were: £43,394, £54,846, 
£55,100 and £61,441 respectively. 

After the withdrawal of the British garrison in 1954 Warwick 
Camp and Ranges were transferred to the local forces for training 
purposes. 





PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography 


THe Bermudas or Somers Islands are an isolated group of small 
islands in the Western Atlantic Ocean in latitude 32° 15’ north and 
longitude 64° 51’ west. The nearest land is Cape Hatteras in North 
Carolina, 570 nautical miles west. The nearest British territory is 
Turks Island, 733 nautical miles south-west. New York is only 690 
and London 3,160 nautical miles distant. 

As a result of the warming effect of the Gulf Stream the group 
are the northernmost coral islands in the world. There are about 
150 islands and islets, the eroded remnants of a layer of aeolian 
limestone several hundred feet thick extending from north-east to 
south-west somewhat in the form of a fish-hook along the south- 
eastern edge of a steep-sided submarine extinct volcano between 
14,000 and 15,000 feet in height. 

The fish-hook shaped chain of islands encloses several consider- 
able bodies of sea water with a total land and partially enclosed sea 
area of 41.4 square miles. Good sheltered anchorages have been a 
constant asset. The principal islands are connected by bridges or 
causeways and are about 22 miles long with an average width of 
between half and one mile, and had an area, including a little lake 
and a few small ponds aggregating about half a square mile, of 
19.34 square miles, until 1940 when the United States authorities, 
by uniting and enlarging some of the islands with material dredged 
from the surrounding sea, increased that area by 1.25 square miles 
to a total of 20.59 square miles. The islands are generally hilly with 
a maximum elevation of 259.4 feet above sea level and mostly fertile 
depressions, some of which are solution hollows, but with a few 
marsh areas or brackish ponds between the hills. The largest island, 
usually known as the main island, is about 14 miles long with a 
maximum width of two miles, lies approximately in the centre of 
the group and contains about 9,000 acres. A fertile valley extends 
throughout most of its length between two chains of hills which 
respectively shelter it to a considerable extent from the cold north 
winds in winter and the strong, saline, moisture-laden south winds 
in summer. The average depth of soil throughout the islands is only 
about four inches, ranging from almost nothing on elevated areas 
to a few feet in lowland tracts. Soils consist mainly of shelly, 
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coral sands of a red-brown colour. There are no rivers, fresh- 
water lakes or wells in the islands. The maximum, average and 
minimum annual rainfalls recorded over a period of approximately 
100 years were 89.64, 57.64 and 39.38 inches respectively. The 
precipitation is usually distributed fairly evenly throughout each 
year and occurs largely during the night. It is generally adequate 
for local agriculture, also for normal domestic and other purposes, 
for which the rain is collected from the roofs of, and stored in tanks 
under or near, almost every building in the islands. This fresh water 
is supplemented in the central part of the islands by the use for 
non-potable purposes of slightly brackish water distributed through 
water mains from a plant situated in Devonshire Marsh near the 
middle of the island chain. In times of drought water has to be 
imported. 

The climate is generally mild, humid and equable and, in contrast 
to the adjacent North American mainland, is frost-free. The annual 
maximum, mean and minimum temperatures average 89.8° F., 70.2° F. 
and 47.0° F. respectively. Extremes of temperature are nearly always 
tempered physiologically by sea breezes. The annual (1936) highest, 
average and (1952) lowest mean recorded humidities were 79.7 per 
cent., 76.9 per cent., and 71.9 per cent. respectively. The combina- 
tion of these factors plus the generally well-distributed rainfall and 
the prevalent heavy dew, particularly in summer, favours a luxuriant 
growth of vegetation of every description everywhere despite the 
paucity of the soil, so that as many as three crops of most garden 
vegetables are harvested annually. The roots of the indigenous 
Bermuda cedar, Juniperus Bermudiana L., which was formerly 
ubiquitous and is still widely distributed throughout the islands, 
penetrate deep into the porous coralstone subsoil. The housing 
needs of this dense and ever-increasing population are, however, 
encroaching so rapidly on the steadily diminishing arable land that, 
whereas formerly there was a sufficient surplus, after satisfying local 
requirements, of winter-grown Bermuda vegetables for a significant 
export to the North American market, not only is there no longer 
any such surplus, but four-fifths of all food consumed in Bermuda 
has now to be imported from overseas. The same factors have 
resulted in a similar progressive reduction in the available pasture 
land so that, although sufficient milk is still produced to allow just 
over a quarter of a pint per day per head of the resident civil popula- 
tion, much of this is consumed by visitors frem overseas and a 
majority of the resident civil population drink imported tinned or 
dried milk. There has, however, been a significant increase since 
1955 in egg production from intensive poultry farming. 
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The population of Bermuda comprises three groups: the resident 
civil population, subdivisible into a minority of Portuguese agri- 
cultural labourers and their descendants, some 15,000 other whites, 
and almost double that number of coloured persons, mainly of 
African descent; nearly 110,000 (at the end of 1960) sojourning 
visitors, plus 34,000 transient tourists, on whom the local economy 
largely depends; and the personnel of the bases leased in 1940 to 
the Government of the United States of America for 99 years. The 
resident civil population, estimated to aggregate 42,813 at the end 
of 1960, is fairly evenly distributed over the 18.3 square miles 
available to it, whilst the sojourning visitors, who annually spend 
an average of about one week in the colony, mostly reside in the 
hotels and guest houses either north and west of the capital city of 
Hamilton or along the southern side of the main island or on 
Somerset Island, adjacent to and north-west of the main island. 
Some visitors also stay in the former capital town of St. George’s 
on St. George’s Island, the second largest and most important island, 
at the north-eastern end of the chain. The present capital city of 
Hamilton lies near the middle of the main island on the north shore 
of the deep-water, land-locked harbour of the same name. When the 
1960 census was taken the resident civil population of the city was 
2,814; that of the town of St. George’s was 1,812. The census was 
taken in October 1960. 


As already indicated, the economy of Bermuda depends largely on 
the sale of goods and services to visitors and tourists, and to the 
personnel of the United States bases. In consequence a majority of 
the population is occupied in various capacities with the comfort, 
convenience and entertainment of the visitors and tourists, whilst 
another considerable number of the local community are engaged 
in the construction, maintenance and repair of accommodation for 
the increasing numbers of both the resident civil population and 
also the visitors and tourists. Other economic activities are repairs 
to shipping sustaining damage in the surrounding seas and modest 
revenue from light industries in the Free Port established in 1956 
in the former H.M. Dockyard in Ireland Island. Since 1957 there 
has been an increasing shortage of labour, particularly in building, 
and some labour has been recruited from overseas. 


The principal external means of communication are by air for 
Passengers and by sea for freight. Within the colony communication, 
since the abandonment in 1946 of the former railway, is prepon- 
derantly by motor transport on 132 miles of narrow, winding, hilly 
Toads. There is also a limited ferry service between points on 
Hamilton and St. George’s harbours. 


Chapter 2: History 


THE exact date of Bermuda’s discovery is undetermined, but there 
is every reason to believe that the islands were known prior to 1510, 
as ‘‘ La Bermuda ” is marked in approximately the correct position 
on a map contained in the first edition of Peter Martyr’s Legatio 
Babylonica which was printed in 1511. A seventeenth century French 
cartographer gives the date of discovery as 1503. 

According to the Spanish navigator and historian, Ferdinand 
d’Oviedo, who sailed close to the islands in 1515, they were discovered 
by Juan Bermudez, after whom they were named. It is not known 
whether Bermudez made a landing but in any case he took no steps 
to form a settlement and the islands remained uninhabited. 

In 1527 Fernando Camelo obtained a grant of the Bermuda 
Islands from Philip II of Spain. It is supposed that Camelo visited 
the islands in 1543 as there is a monogram with a cross and the 
figures “‘ 1543” inscribed on a rock about 70 feet above sea-level 
on the south shore. If the inscription can be attributed to Camelo, 
he did not remain for long and there is a gap in the history of the 
colony until 1587, when Pedro de Aspide, a native of Guipuzcoa, 
Spain, applied for permission to exploit the pearl fisheries which he 
said existed off Bermuda. The Spanish Board of Trade called for a 
report and advice as to whether to settle the islands or not, and 
that is all that is known until the first recorded visit of an English- 
man, Henry May, in 1593. His description of the islands, written 
the following year after a stay of five months during which he and 
his companions, mostly Frenchmen, built themselves a small barque 
of cedarwood to replace the French vessel in which they had been 
wrecked on the reefs, appears to have aroused as little interest in 
England as did in Spain the description and map submitted to the 
Seville authorities by Captain Diego Ramirez, commander of a 
Spanish galleon driven onto and over the outer reefs in 1603 but 
so little damaged that she was able to resume her voyage in three 
weeks. 

On 2nd June 1609 a ficet of seven ships, and two pinnaces, under 
Admiral Sir George Somers in his flagship the Sea Venture, sailed 
from Plymouth with the object of taking a party of colonists to the 
new plantations in Virginia. During the voyage a storm arose, the 
vessels were scattered and the Sea Venture, which was also carrying 
Sir Thomas Gates, Governor Designate of Virginia, sprang a leak. 
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Bailing continued day and night and on the fourth day, 28th July, 
land was seen and identified as Bermuda. Although the islands were 
marked on the charts, no information was given about the numerous 
sunken reefs, and the vessel struck on what is still known as Sea 
Venture Flat. 


Without further mishap the crew and colonists were brought 
ashore together with the remaining provisions and, shortly after 
their arrival, the long boat was refitted as a pinnace and in it one 
officer and six men set sail for Virginia, but were never heard of 
again. During the next few months two large pinnaces capable of 
transporting the whole company were built of cedar and named the 
Deliverance and the Patience, names which still live in the history 
of the colony for which they sailed on 10th May 1610, leaving only 
two men behind. James Town was reached safely fourteen days later 
but the would-be settlers, who had taken nearly one year to cross 
the Atlantic, found the settlement reduced to three score starving 
persons. The arrival of three ships from England in the second week 
in June brought further relief, but Admiral Somers’ company had 
given such glowing accounts of the abundance of fish and fresh meat 
to be had in the islands of Bermuda that their leader agreed to return 
in the Patience, accompanied by Captain Argall in another pinnace 
to bring back much needed supplies. Bad weather separated the two 
little ships and only the Admiral’s reached the islands. The sea-going 
days of the old gentleman, as Lord De La Warr called him, were 
however over and he died shortly afterwards on the island since 
called St. George’s. Deprived of the Admiral’s leadership, the party 
decided against returning to Virginia, so the Patience continued to 
England, leaving only three men behind. 


The Somer or Summer Islands, as the Bermudas were now also 
called, lay outside the limits granted to the Virginia Company. 
Accordingly, while a small ship, The Plough, was being fitted out 
to convey a party of settlers to colonise the islands, an extension 
of the charter was sought. This was granted by King James I in a 
new charter dated 16th June 1612. In the following July, The Plough 
arrived with 60 settlers under the command of the first Governor, 
Richard Moore, who at once put the people to work erecting forts 
in anticipation of attack by the Spaniards. The three men left behind 
in 1610 were found to be in good health so that the islands have 
been in continuous occupation by the British since 28th July 1609. 
Later settlers brought out the first potatoes and these have been 
one of the staple crops ever since. The seat of Government was 
first set up on Smith’s Island, but was transferred not long after- 
ward’s to St. George’s Island. 
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On 25th November 1612 the Virginia Company transferred its 
rights to a new body of adventurers, who in turn surrendered their 
claims to the Crown on 23rd November 1614, whereupon King 
James incorporated the 118 members of the re-constituted company 
and granted them a new charter dated 29th June 1615, under the 
name of ‘“‘ The Governor and Company of the City of London for 
the Plantacon of the Somer Islands.” Among the rights granted in 
this charter was that of calling a General Assembly with power to 
make laws, provided that these were not contrary and repugnant 
to the laws of England. 

In 1616, Daniel Tucker, who had proved himself in Virginia, 
became the first Governor under the new charter. The nine or ten 
forts which had been built in the first three years provided the needed 
security, so that he was able to carry out the Company’s orders to 
divide the land into parishes or tribes and to develop them as a 
plantation, of which tobacco was soon to be the main crop. 

By 1619 the population had increased to 1,500 persons. The 
following year, under Governor Nathaniel Butler, the first Assembly 
met on Ist August and the first stone house was built of local coral 
rock to provide a meeting place for Courts of Assizes, Council and 
Assembly. This building, described and depicted by Captain John 
Smith in his history of Virginia, still stands, deprived by hurricanes 
of its two upper decks, and is the oldest State House in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

When in 1649 the colonists learned of the execution of King 
Charles I, they refused to take orders from Cromwell’s Common- 
wealth, proclaimed Charles II as their King and brought about the 
resignation of the Governor, whom they replaced by one of their 
own choice. In reprisal the Long Parliament prohibited trade between 
this and other rebellious colonies in the West, and England. 

Although the settlement of the islands had brought some return 
to the adventurers in its early years, their hopes of a prosperous 
undertaking soon faded and most of the original investors had 
parted with their shares by 1670 when the inhabitants, as owners 
of the greater part of the land, began sending petitions to King 
Charles II for redress against the Company in London. At last, in 
1684, proceedings under a writ of quo warranto resulted in the 
forfeiture to the Crown of the Company’s charter, so that the 
government of the colony passed to the Crown, but the inherent 
rights of the inhabitants remained undisturbed and Bermuda did 
not become a Crown Colony. 

One of the early royal Governors (so-called to distinguish them 
from the Bermuda Company appointees) brought with him the silver 
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oar which, as an emblem of Admiralty jurisdiction, is always placed 
on the Registrar’s table when the Supreme Court is called upon to 
adjudicate in Vice-Admiralty causes. The halberdier who preceded 
the Governor when he walked abroad was probably one of the small 
number of Chelsea men who appeared on the scene about that time, 
invalids embodied under the name of the Independent Company. 
The Commissioners of Customs in London sent out their own 
Collector of Customs (an office which they controlled until the 
middle of the nineteenth century), but the new administration as a 
whole afforded more scope for local initiative in furthering the trade 
of the islands. Shipbuilding developed until a large fleet of fast small 
cedar craft was engaged in carrying trade which took them to all 
ports on the Atlantic seaboard of North America and the islands 
to the south, often with grievous loss from storms, buccaneers and 
the enemies of England. Bermudians colonised the Turks Islands 
and established there and on neighbouring islands a salt industry 
which at one time made and transported 130,000 bushels to the 
American continent. With the outbreak of war between England 
and the American colonies, Bermuda’s trade suffered a major set- 
back, especially in consequence of the embargo placed on all 
business with her principal customers. A serious situation developed 
locally because the production of essential foodstuffs had yielded 
first place in the island’s economy to shipbuilding and freighting. 
An arrangement was then made between certain Bermudians and 
the leaders of the rebelling colonists whereby the trading embargo 
would be lifted in return for a supply of gunpowder. Hence it was 
that in August 1775, the powder magazine at St. George’s was 
broken into and 100 kegs of powder were stolen and placed on 
board vessels waiting offshore to carry them north to the American 
forces. This powder, together with that stolen in lesser quantities 
from islands to the south, is said to have enabled Washington’s 
army to gain its first important success, the evacuation of the British 
forces from Boston. 


How this theft was carried out so easily is seen from a glance at 
the defence structure during the 1700’s. The men of the Independent 
Company, despite their age, were able to man the forts and thus 
release the able-bodied for building and operating sloops and 
schooners, raking salt on distant islands, fishing off Newfoundland 
or for whaling in local waters. The repair or rebuilding of forts 
continued to be the responsibility of the colonists, who also had to 
pay the soldiers, when the Treasury had a balance available. Despite 
some local recruitment, and fresh drafts from England the Indepen- 
dent Company’s service was spasmodic. At one time, for instance, 
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in the early 1720’s the Assembly had to borrow money with which 
to buy slaves for the Governor to replace the soldiers who had 
drifted away. At another, the entire Company was sent to the 
Bahamas, but was found to be too old. Of their officers, scarcely 
anything is recorded. During Governor Hope’s term of office he 
was the Captain. Some decades later, Governor William Popple 
held the same rank, supported by local gentlemen as lieutenants 
and ensigns. 

A Militia Act had been passed by the first Assembly under 
the Crown, in 1690-91, and renewed at intervals during the 
next century, when emergencies arose, then allowed to lapse. In 
1763, Bermuda was furnished with a Company of the 9th Regiment 
of Foot “in place of the Independent one lately reduced.” Under 
the Imperial Act for the Quartering of His Majesty’s Troops, the 
inhabitants were required to provide an allowance for the Com- 
manding Officer’s quarters and to defray the expenditure on “ fire 
and candle” for the troops. The regiment was withdrawn in 1768 
because, so it is said, General Gage was not pleased when the 
Governor proposed that certain local gentlemen who held rank in 
the Militia could very well sit with the General’s officers on a court 
martial. It was not until 1778 that the Royal Garrison Artillery was 
sent to the islands from New York. Its arrival, followed in 1797 by 
the 47th Regiment from New Providence, marked the beginning of 
an era. 

With the cessation of hostilities Bermuda’s carrying trade increased 
by leaps and bounds; 40 new vessels were built in 1789 alone. Certain 
losses were caused by French privateers, but with the advent of the 
second war between Britain and the United States, from 1812 to 
1815, Bermuda vessels were fully occupied in trading between the 
West Indies and Newfoundland. In 1815 the growth of business in 
the middle and western parishes resulted in the transfer of Parlia- 
ment, the Courts and other offices of government to Hamilton, a 
commercial settlement approximately in the centre of the colony, 
which, by Acts of the Colonial Parliament, was incorporated in 1793 
and raised to the status of a city with effect from 13th December 
1897. 

As in the West Indies, slavery was permitted from the colony’s 
earliest days, but following William Wilberforce’s crusade in England 
it was abolished in Bermuda in 1834 absolutely, the apprenticeship 
system being unacceptable to the Assembly. 

Later in the nineteenth century and following the inauguration of 
steamship services, Bermuda, in addition to enjoying a profitable 
agricultural export trade in vegetables, gradually became noted for 
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its climate and charm. Slowly the tourist trade grew, many visitors 
coming annually to escape the rigorous North American winters 
and, as larger and faster ships were built and hotels erected, it finally 
became the colony’s most important business. 

Bermuda has, except between 1902 and 1913, been the head- 
quarters of a British fleet since 1797, following the discovery of a 
passage through the reefs to a deep-water anchorage, and the realisa- 
tion of the strategic importance of the islands. 

In 1809 the Imperial Government purchased Ireland Island and 
the following year preliminary operations were begun for the estab- 
lishment there of a Naval Dockyard. The work was first done by 
slave labour under the supervision of skilled artisans from England. 
In 1818 a Naval Hospital was built and in 1819 a detachment of 
Royal Engineers was sent out to assist in the work. Convict labour 
was substituted for slave labour in 1824 and continued to be used 
until the convict station was closed in 1864, some of the men being 
transferred to Australia and the rest returned to England. 


The first floating dock arrived from England in 1869. It was 381 
feet long, 124 feet broad and 74 feet deep and was the largest in the 
world. It weighed 8,200 tons and cost £250,000. This dock was 
replaced in 1902 by a far superior one, 545 feet long. During the 
second world war it was of inestimable service. In 1944 alone, 142 
ships were docked in it. In 1950 the Admiralty decided to close the 
dockyard in Bermuda. This was done on 31st March 1951, and the 
floating dock was towed back to the United Kingdom. In 1956 Her 
Majesty’s Government decided to withdraw the Commander-in- 
Chief of the American and West Indies Station from Bermuda and 
he left on 30th October, thus ending an association which had 
extended over some 150 years. Thereafter Bermuda became the 
headquarters of the West Indies Station under the command of a 
Commodore with the title of Senior Naval Officer, West Indies. 

In 1940, 1.08 square miles of the colony were leased for naval 
and air bases to the Government of the United States of America 
which, as described in the immediately preceding chapter, increased 
the total area to 20.59 square miles, of which 2.3 square miles were 
leased to that Government, leaving 18.3 square miles available to 
the civil population. 

After an occupation of some 174 years the British garrison was 
withdrawn on 25th April 1953, but returned less than eleven months 
later. The garrison was finally withdrawn in October 1957. 

Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II accompanied by His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh visited Bermuda in November 
1953. Talks between the political leaders of the United Kingdom, 
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the United States of America and France were held there during 


the following month. On 2nd March 1955 Her Royal Highness . 


Princess Margaret visited the colony. In March 1957 there was a 
conference in Bermuda between the political leaders of the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America, followed by a similar 


conference between the United Kingdom leaders and those of | 


Canada. 


The Bermuda Meteorological Office closed down at the end of 
1958 after 19 years service. The United States Air Force generously 
took over and has continued to provide this service to the colony. 


The year 1959 was the 350th anniversary of the settlement of 


Bermuda and throughout the year a comprehensive programme of | 


functions and celebrations was carried out, and a special Crown 
piece was issued by the Royal Mint. His Royal Highness Prince 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, paid a flying visit in April 1959 and 
fulfilled a number of private and official engagements. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


THE laws of the colony are enacted by a Legislature consisting of 
the Governor, the Legislative Council and the House of Assembly. 

The Governor is assisted by an Executive Council consisting of 
three official and five unofficial members appointed by the Crown. 
The Legislative Council consists of 11 members, three of whom are 
official and eight nominated unofficial, the Chief Justice being the 
President. 


The House of Assembly consists of 36 members, elected for a 
term of five years. Each of the nine Parishes is represented by four 
members. The franchise is limited to those who possess freehold 
property of not less than £60 in value. A number of persons own 
property in more than one Parish and are entitled to vote in each. 
Until 1944 only males were permitted to vote or to seek election 
to the House of Assembly, but with the passing of the Women’s 
Suffrage Act in that year, this discrimination was removed. 


Members of the Executive and Legislative Councils and of the 
House of Assembly are paid 24s. for each day’s attendance. 
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A number of Government departments are controlled by execu- 
tive boards which consist of unofficials appointed by the Governor. 
The head of the department acts in an advisory capacity. The chair- 
men of most of the major boards are members of the House of 
Assembly. 

Hamilton was made a city by an Act of Legislature in 1897 and 
is governed by a Corporation. Charges for water and dock facilities 
are the Corporation’s main source of revenue, though municipal 
taxes are levied. 

The Town of St. George, one of the oldest settlements in the 
Western Hemisphere, was founded in 1612 and remained the capital 
of the colony until 1815. As in Hamilton, municipal taxes are levied. 

Each of the nine Parishes appoints its own Vestry annually. These 
Vestries have power to levy taxes and manage local affairs. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


IMPERIAL standard weights and measures are used. 


Chapter 5: Reading List 


Beepe, C. W., Nonsuch: Land of Water. New York, Brewer, Warren 
and Putnam, 1932. 


Beene, C. W., Field Book of the Shore Fishes of Bermuda. New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1933. 


Breese, C. W., Half Mile Down. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1934. 
Describes the various descents made by Dr. Beebe and Mr. 
Barton in the steel ball known as the Bathysphere. 


a E. Y. and associates. Beautiful Bermuda. 10th edition. New 
York and Bermuda, Beautiful Bermuda Publishing Co., 1946. 
A comprehensive handbook extremely well illustrated. 
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BRITTON, NATHANIEL LorD, Flora of Bermuda. New York, Scribner, 
1918. The standard work on botany in Bermuda. 


Cox, WILLIAM M., Bermuda’s Beginning. London, C. Tinling & Co. 
Ltd., 1959. A booklet for the layman on the geological aspects 
of Bermuda. 


Haywarp, WALTER B., Bermuda, Past and Present. 2nd edition. New 
York, Dodd, Mead, 1933. A reliable and readable account of 
interest to the visitor. 


Hey, EpitH Stowe Goprrey, Bermuda through the Camera of 
James B. Heyl, 1868-97. Glasgow University Press, 1951. An 
interesting photographic record of Bermuda during those 
twenty-nine years. 


Heyt, EpirH Stowe Goprrey, Bermuda’s Early Days. Bermuda 
Department of Education, 1959. An account of Bermuda’s 
early days of adventure and colonisation from 1511 to 1684. 


Humpnreys, JOHN S., Bermuda Houses. Boston, Marshall Jones, 
1923. A book with excellent illustrations and plans of houses 
typical of the best era in architecture in the colony. 


KERR, WILFRED BRENTON, Bermuda and the American Revolution. 
Princeton, University Press, 1936. An instructive account of its 
subject. 


Lerroy, J. H. Memorials of the Discovery and Early Settlement of . 


the Bermudas or Somers Islands, 1515-1687. 2 Vols. London, 
Longman’s Green, 1877 and 1879. The standard work on 
Bermuda’s earlier history. 


McCaLtan, E. A., Life on Old St. David’s, Bermuda. Bermuda 
Historical Monuments Trust, Bermuda, 1948. 


Norwoop, RICHARD, Journal of Richard Norwood. New York, 
Scholar’s Facsimiles and Reprints, 1945. A diary kept by the 
famous surveyor which gives a vivid picture of life in the islands 
during the seventeenth century. 


SmiTH, LoutsA HutcHincs, Bermuda’s Oldest Inhabitants. Seven- 
oakes, Salmon, 1934. Deals with plants indigenous to the 
islands. 


StropeE, Hupson, Story of Bermuda, New York, Smith, 1932 and 
1946. Contains outstanding photographs of different aspects of 
local life. 
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Tucker, TERRY, Bermuda’s Story. Bermuda Department of Educa- 
tion, 1959. A short history of Bermuda written for -school- 
children. 


TWEEDY, MARY JOHNSON, Bermuda Holiday. New York, Crown 
Publishers, 1953. Small guide-book for tourists: “‘ something 
about everything ” in Bermuda. 


VANDIVER, FRANK E., Confederate Blockade Running through 
Bermuda, 1861-1865. University of Texas Press, 1947. Account 
of Bermudian participation in this aspect of the American 
Civil War. 


WHITNEY, CHRISTINE M., The Bermuda Garden. The Garden Club 
of Bermuda, 1955. A comprehensive and beautifully illustrated 
book on gardening in Bermuda. 


WILkinson, Henry C., The Adventurers of Bermuda: a history of the 
island from its discovery until the dissolution of the Somers Island 
Company in 1684. London, Oxford University Press, 1958. 


WILKINSON, HENRY C., Bermuda in the Old Empire, 1684-1784. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1950. 

(Both Dr. Wilkinson’s volumes contain useful bibliographies on 
the early history of Bermuda). 

WILLIAMS, RONALD J., Bermudiana. New York, Rhinehart, 1946. 
Excellent photographs of local life. 

Zumt, W. E. S., Bermuda Sampler. Hamilton, Bermuda Book Stores, 
1937. (A collection of newspaper items, extracts from books and 
private papers covering the period 1815-50). 

Zumt, W. E. S., Bermuda Journey. New York, Coward-McCann, 
1958. (A description of places of historical interest and of life 
in the colony at the present time, with drawings and maps). 

ZuILL, WILLIAM, Bermuda Today. A small and very useful guide-book 
for tourists. 

The Bermuda Churchman. Magazine of the Church of England in 
Bermuda, published monthly. 


The Bermuda Historical Quarterly. Published since 1944. 


The Bermudian. An illustrated monthly magazine published by the 
Bermudian Publishing Company, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


Some of the books listed above are out of print but are available 
for reference in the Bermuda Government Library, Hamilton, 
Bermuda, and possibly also in other reference libraries abroad. 
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PART I 
Review of 1961 and 1962 


THE most important event of the two years under review, and one 
which occupied much of the time of both branches of the Legislature 
during the period, was the reform of the Parliamentary franchise. 
Eventually, after considerable controversy and sharply and evenly 
divided opinion, a compromise Bill was passed in December 1962, 
providing for the introduction of universal adult suffrage from the 
age of 25 years to all British subjects who had resided in the colony 
for at least three years. The colony was subdivided into 18 electoral 
districts, two for each of the nine parishes, each returning two 
members to the House of Assembly. A last minute amendment to 
the Bill allowed an additional vote to landowners. 

In the spring of each year the British North American Parliamen- 
tary group again held their conferences in Bermuda, the Canadian 
Government sending a delegation in 1962. In December 1961 the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain and the President of the United 
States of America met in Bermuda for an important discussion of 
common international problems. 

The colony’s major industry, tourism, continued to expand and 
the period was one of steadily increasing economic prosperity. 

On the Ist January 1961, agreement between Bermuda’s stevedore 
companies and the newly formed Bermuda Dock Workers Union 
went into effect, providing for a minimum 1s. 6d. an hour increase 
in basic wages, bringing the hourly rate to 10 shillings. Two new 
ferry boats arrived aboard a Royal Mail Lines freighter. They were 
christened Triton and Corona by Lady Gascoigne, the Governor’s 
wife. The Bermuda Bowl, in Warwick, the colony’s first public 
bowling centre, was opened by the Governor, who bowled the first 
ball. The new Somerset Bridge (the world’s smallest drawbridge) 
which cost £15,000 to build, once more came into use. 

In February 1961, following a motion passed by the House of 
Assembly and the Legislative Council, the inland letter rate was 
increased from one penny halfpenny to threepence. The Restaurant 
Bill was passed after much debate in both Houses. This meant that 
a person could not be refused admission to any restaurant, purely 
on the grounds of race, creed or colour. 
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In March a week-long conference to discuss air fares in the 
Western Hemisphere was held at the Bermudiana Hotel, attended 
by 34 members of the International Air Transportation Association. 
One of the proposals emanating from this conference was to reduce 
the fares between Bermuda and New York, and from Bermuda to 
Toronto. 

April saw a 50 per cent increase in private motor car fees approved 
in the House of Assembly. Also announced at the same time was an 
increase in the stamp duty payable on documents relating to the 
transfer of real and personal estate. It was estimated that the increase 
would bring in an additional £150,000 per annum. The 26th Annual 
Agricultural Exhibition at the Botanical Gardens was unusually 
successful this year, with a record attendance of 15,300 spectators. 

The Vice-President of the United States, Mr. Lyndon B. Johnson 
made a two-day stopover in Bermuda in May, with 38 U.S. Govern- 
ment officials and 30 newsmen. 

In June a team of dredging experts of an Anglo-Dutch firm 
arrived in the colony and carried out surveys to investigate the 
possibility of reclaiming land from the sea. It was announced that 
a new Civil Service Association was to be formed, following a 
meeting of some 70 civil servants. 

In July the Legislature agreed to the purchase of two new and 
smaller ferries at the cost of approximately £15,000 each for the 
Warwick-Paget run. In August Mr. M. J. Abbott was named as 
Bermuda’s next Chief Justice. He had retired as a Federal Judge 
in Nigeria earlier in the year, and was expected to arrive in the 
colony during September. The post of Chief Justice had not been 
filled since 1960. 

On the Ist September the Carlton Beach Hotel in Southampton 
was Officially opened by the Governor. In October Bermuda’s first 
census since 1950 showed the resident Bermuda population, exclud- 
ing Armed Forces and dependents, as 42,640. 

Mr. G. A. Cooper, M.C.P., Chairman of the Assembly Finance 
Committee, introducing the Budget in November, announced that 
an estimated £4,802,549 might be spent by the Bermuda Govern- 
ment in 1962. This was over £340,000 more than the estimated 
expenditure in 1961. The last of the colony’s 350th anniversary pro- 
jects, the Queen’s Park Golf Course, was officially opened by the 
Governor. 

A serious fire swept Masters Ltd. Clarendon Building just after 
2 a.m. on the 22nd December. The fire was under control within an 
hour, but it was later estimated that damage to the building and stock 
was in the neighbourhood of £250,000. 
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In January 1962 the Queen approved the appointment of the 
Governor, Major-General Sir Julian Gascoigne, to be a Knight 
Commander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George. A 12.7 per cent increase in the number of visitors to 
the colony during 1961 over the previous year was reported. The 
total was 170,622 or nearly 20,000 more than in 1960. The Legisla~ 
ture voted £76,000 to replace the Swing Bridge in St. Georges and 
a joint select committee was appointed to look into two land re- 
clamation schemes. The Legislature also agreed to provide funds for 
a new scenic road on the South Shore in Southampton parish. 


The American National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Tracking Station on Cooper’s Island played an important part in 
the three orbit flight of the astronaut, Lt.-Col. John Glenn, in 
February. In March Bermuda’s first building code was approved. 
The appointment was announced of the Hon. J. C. Summerfield, 
O.B.E., Deputy Legal Secretary, East African Common Services 
Organization, as the new Attorney General. 


The Queen of Bermuda, Furness Withy’s liner which provides a 
weekly service between Bermuda and New York, returned to the 
colony in April after an extensive refit in England. A record crowd 
estimated between 15,000 and 20,000 residents and visitors thronged 
the streets of Hamilton to watch the Floral Pageant. Bermuda was 
the first country outside the United States to see the Mercury space 
capsule. It was exhibited outside the City Hall and attracted several 
thousand spectators. 


A Gloucestershire County Cricket Club team played a series of 
matches with local cricketers, who put up an excellent performance. 


In June the biennial Newport-Bermuda ocean yacht race brought 
130 yachts and over 1,400 yachtsmen to the colony. It was announced 
that BOAC and Cunard Eagle Airways, two of the principal air lines 
serving the colony, had decided to merge. Faced with a slump in 
tourist bookings the Trade Development Board asked for, and was 
given, an additional £20,000 for an increased advertising programme. 
The Governor opened the new mental hospital named after St. 
Brendan, one of the legendary discoverers of Bermuda. The new 
hospital, built at a cost of £400,000, is most modern and attractive. 


It was announced in July that The Queen had been pleased to 
extend the term of office of Sir Julian Gascoigne, Governor of the 
colony, until May 1964. 


In August the Bishop of Bermuda, the Right Reverend A. L. E. 
Williams, announced his resignation to the synod. 
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During September a record was set. In the wettest summer in 
decades over 57 inches of rain had fallen by the end of the month, 
topping the average annual rainfall for the colony. 

In November Bermuda Aviation Services announced its intention 
of closing down its airport limousine service. This statement came 
at a time when the company was negotiating a new agreement with 
the Union, representing the employees, and some 20 drivers came 
out on strike. Dr. E. A. Cann and Lt.-Col. J. C. Astwood, M.C.P., 
were appointed to the Executive Council. 

The compromise Parliamentary Election Bill recommended by the 
Joint Select Committee was passed by both branches of the Legisla- 
ture in December, but not before an amendment had been agreed 
to, giving an additional vote to landowners. The Town Planning 
Advisor, Mr. Thornley Dyer, started work on a plan for Bermuda 
to follow for the next twenty years. The withdrawal of 700 men of 
the 303rd Refuelling Squadron at Kindley U.S.A.F. Base was 
announced. It was estimated that this decision would mean a loss 
to local house owners of rents on 300 homes. Mr. Duncan Sandys, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, spent two days in Bermuda 
seeing the colony from the water as well as the land and attending 
a meeting of the House of Assembly. Once again Bermuda’s tourist 
trade reached a new high level with an overall rise in tourist business 
of 13 per cent. A total of 192,802 visitors, an increase of over 22,000, 
accounted for the gain. The yearly total of 77.56 inches of rain has 
been exceeded only once in more than 100 years that records have 
been kept; that was in 1902. 


PART II 


Chapter 1: Population 


THE rapid growth of the resident civil population is shown by the 
census returns in the following years: 


1881 13,948 (5,384 white and 8,564 coloured) 
1891 15,013 (5,690 white and 9,323 coloured) 
1901 17,535 (6,383 white and 11,152 coloured) 
1911 18,994 (6,691 white and 12,303 coloured) 
1921 20,127 (7,006 white and 13,121 coloured) 
1931 27,789 (11,353 white and 16,436 coloured) 
1939 = 30,814 (11,481 white and 19,333 coloured) 
1950 37,403 (14,724 white and 22,679 coloured) 
1960 = 42,640 (15,892 white and 26,748 coloured) 

At the end of 1961 the resident civil population was estimated to 
be 45,491 (16,566 white and 28,925 coloured); at the end of 1962 
the estimate was 45,921 (16,683 white and 29,238 coloured). 

The density of the civil population based on an area of 18.293 
square miles (the remaining 2.297 square miles being leased to the 
United States Government) was, at the end of 1962, 2,510 per 
square mile. 

The numbers and rates of births, marriages and deaths per 
thousand of the civil population and of infant mortality per thousand 
live births for the last three years were: 


1960 1961 1962 
Number Rate Number Rate Number Rate 
Live Births . 1,200 27.15 1,184 26.28 1,185 25.81 


Marriages . 378 8.55 3748.3 415 9.04 
: 365 8.26 306 6.79 333 7.25 
Infantile Mortality 41 34.17 36 30.41 31 (26.16 


During 1957 an Advisory Committee, appointed to implement the 
recommendations of the Commission of Inquiry into the problem of 
the rapidly increasing population of Bermuda, made a statistical 
analysis of that problem. In subsequent years the Health Department 
has undertaken an active campaign to bring home to all sections of 
the local community the implications for the colony of a continued 
increase in the population. 
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Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and 
Labour Organisation 


EMPLOYMENT 
Tue census of Bermuda of 23rd October 1960 was published in 1961. 
The total number employed at the date of the census was 19,498, 


comprising 12,737 males and 6,761 females. The total in employment 
Tepresented 45.73 per cent of the population. 


The number declaring themselves unemployed was 463, comprising 
182 males and 281 females. Of the experienced labour force, 2.32 per 
cent declared themselves unemployed, compared with 3.65 per cent 

‘at the 1950 census. 


The principal occupations in order of numbers engaged: 
Males Females Total 


Domestics, private and hotels - 306 1,856 2,162 
Office clerks, etc. $ : . 389 1,450 1,839 
Shop assistants . 5 : . 668 798 1,466 
Labourers . ; . . 1,358 7 1,365 
Masons. - e; i . 992 9 1,001 
Woodworkers. . ‘ ~ 745 2 747 
Waiters and waitresses . . 193 358 551 
Taxi-drivers and chauffeurs . - 470 31 501 
Teachers. : 7 4 » WM2 374 486 
Truck drivers. 424 2 426 


The total number of non-Bermudians employed in 1962 was 2,320, 
of whom hotels and guest-houses accounted for the employment of 
1,218. Of these, 1,013 were British, 685 were United States citizens, 
74 Portuguese Nationals and the remaining 548 nearly all Europeans. 
In the case of Portuguese labour from the Azores, the employer is 
compelled to place the employee under a contract and, in most 
quarters, provide him with living quarters and insurance covering 
disease, injury or occupational disease sustained by him during 
employment under the contract. 


Twenty-seven applications for employment vouchers issued under 
the United Kingdom Commonwealth Immigrants Act, 1962, were 
received, of which seven had been accepted by the end of 1962. 
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WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Representative rates of wages and normal hours of work of various 
categories of workers during 1961 and 1962 were: 


Occupation Hours Weekly Hourly Wages 
1950* 1960* 1962* 
s.d. s. d. s. d. 
Manual Workers 


Aircraft attendant . Various _— _ 9 5 
Carpenter. 5 A 44 5 Of 10 5 11 4 
Dockworker % . Various 40 8 6 10 6 
(min.) 
Domestic Servant . Various - 5 Oto 6 Oto 
(daily—female) 6 0 70 
Electrician . a . 44 6 0 10 11 11 3 
Helper, trades : 44 3 4 711 8 8 
Janitor ‘ - - 44-48 3 7 6 8 714 
Labourer. . . 44 3 8 70 71 6 
Laundry worker . * 4 1 lto 46 410 
(female) (1946) 23 
Driver, goods transport . 44 44 8 1 8 7 
(med.) 
Driver, bus 45 _— 8 8 10 5 
Mason 44 5 10} 97 10 10 
Motor mechanic : d 44 6 0 9 10 10 11 
Painter : : . 44 5 34 8 7 910 
Plumber 44 6 0 97 10 2 
Warehouseman . : 44 _ _ 10 6 
Watchman . 2 . 48andover _ 5 0t0 81 
90 
Office Workers 
Accountant, junior - 34to42 _ 18 10 19 7 
Accountant, senior % a _ 23 6 29 0 
Bookkeeper . 5 a 511 12 2 13 0 
Bookkeeping machine ss 410 910 10 10 
operator 
Clerk, junior oe 410 810 811 
rk . : s He _ 10 4 12 0 
Clerk, senior Es —_ 13 2 15 1 
Messenger ae 3 10¢ 718 8 9 
Secretary, private a - 6 10$ 14 0 144 
Stenographer . oe 49% 110 11 10 
Telephone operator 2 a 48 8 6 8 9 
Typist 3 oF 48 9 1 11 2 


* Except where a range is is shown the rates given are weighted averages of 
data collected. 


Regular longshoremen’s earnings in 1962 were estimated to vary 
from about £14 5s. Od. a week to about £30 Os. Od. a week, the 
variations depending on the nature of the work and the skills 
required. 


Overtime is normally paid to manual workers at time-and-a-half, 
double time for holidays and public holidays. Leave conditions vary 
from occupation to occupation and firm to firm. 
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COST OF LIVING 


A Retail Price Index was established in January 1961, and is com- 
puted quarterly. The Index in successive quarters was: 


January, 1961 . . 100 
April, 1961 “ % 100 
July, 1961 : : 100.9 
October, 1961 : 2 100.2 
January, 1962 5 i 100 
April, 1962 ‘i E 100.3 
July, 1962 3 . 101.3 
October, 1962 : 101.8 
January, 1963 : : 101.8 


There are no pronounced seasonal fluctuations in any group. 
Some typical prices of foodstuffs at the beginning and end of the 
period under review were: 


Price 
Commodity Unit Jan., 1961 — Jan., 1963 

s. d. s. d. 
Loaf, sandwich. + 2202. 22-4 2:43. 
Biscuits, assorted cream . 7}02, 2 #5 2 #5 
Flour . : . Sib. 3 1 3. <3. 
Cornflakes . : «» 602 1 10 1 11 
Rice : 3 + 2b. 10 02. 4 8 4 6 
Beef 1 Ib. 5 il 5 11 
Lamb 1 Ib. 5 2 5 2 
Pork 1 1b 6 #7 6 il 
Bacon . : 3 » Ib. 6 2 6 1 
Sausages ‘ i » Ib. 5 0 5 0 
Chicken, breasts. . Sib. 25 6 23 «9 
Chicken, legs A » Sib. 24 10 23 22 
Fresh fish » IIb. 4 8 411 
Tuna . i : + 1302. 23 2 =5 
Butter . . . - IIb. 4 2 4 0 
Margarine. : - 100z. 1 3 1 3 
Spry. in 3 . 3b. tin 8 4 8 3 
Cheese . 5 é - 8oz. 3 3 322 
Milk. B 2 -  1qt. 2 44 2 3 
Evaporated . 7 . 14} 02. 1 3 1 3 
Eggs. . i «  Idoz. 7 7 Ty 2 
Sugar . é i . Skb. 3.4 2 10 
Potatoes ri ; » Sib. 3 8 3 2 
Tomatoes. : » Ib. 3.52 3 2 
Cabbage 2 : . lb 13. I $ 
Apples . i ; - 31b. bag 4 0 3. 5 
Oranges ys . $doz. 3 8 4 0 
Pork and beans: . 2802. 3.0 2 9 
Com . 7 : - 1402. 1 11 1 10 
Raisins . . + I5o0z. 2 1 2 5 
Fruit cocktail” ‘ . tin 3 10 3 6 
Instant coffee +» 602. 10 0 9 4 
Ground coffee 3 » Ib. 7 6 6 7 
Tea. Z . + $lb. 3 10 3 10 
Tea 50 bags 3° 6 3) SS) 
Salt + 2602. ; ea | 1 2 
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Price 
Commodity Unit Jan., 1961 — Jan., te 
Ss. Ss. . 
Tomato soup : . tin io 3 1 2 
Vegetable soup e . tin 1 S$ 1 4 
Marmalade . : ~ Ib. 2 6 2 = 5 
Jam. 5 . Ib. 2 9 2 9 


Food prices fell by 1.2 per cent over the period. 


LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 


The Labour Relations Officer conciliates in labour disputes and 
advises the Government and the public on all matters concerning 
labour. He is responsible for applying any measures of social insur- 
ance which may be approved by the Legislature. 

The Bermuda Government Board of Immigration operates a 
Labour Office which, under Section 5(I) of the Labour Act, 1953, 
provides free services to the public as an employment agency. The 
office is in Hamilton and deals with every type of employee. The 
officer in charge supervises the conditions of work of imported 
Portuguese labour. The Exchange serves the hotels, Government 
Departments, public utility undertakings, United States bases and 
other employees. 


There are a few private agencies. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The approximate membership of the trade unions in 1962 was as 
shown in the following table: 


Occupations Membership as 
Name of Union covered of last report 

Bermuda Industrial Union 7 + General 153 at 31.12.62 
Bermuda Union of Teachers. . Teachers 173 at 30. 4.62 
Teachers’ Association of Bermuda. Teachers 102 at 31.12.61 
Bermuda Employers’ Council . . Any employer 57 at 31. 7.61 
Bermuda Dockworkers’ Union . Dockworkers 223 at 31. 3.62 
United Longshoremen of Bermuda, Longshoremen Not active 


Local 1885 of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association 
Association of Scientific Workers, Telecommunications 40 at 31. 2.61 
Bermuda Branch engineers 
Civil Service Association* * . Government monthly 226 at 31.12.62 
paid employees 


* Not registrable under the Trade Union and Trade Disputes Act, 1946. 

Industrial relations in the period were markedly better than those 
of the previous two years. In public employment there was some 
development of joint consultation. Both employers’ and trade union 
organisation improved. 
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The unrest on the waterfront prevalent in earlier years died down. 
Port labour relations improved and productivity rose. The threat of 
a strike by I.L.A. Local 1885 proved ineffective and in due course 
the picketing faded away. Longshoremen were organised by the 
newly-formed Bermuda Dockworkers’ Union. The improved record 
was marred by a breakdown of negotiations in a private transport 
undertaking, followed by a strike and dismissals. Nearly two dozen 
drivers struck in early November 1962, and were still picketing at 
the end of the year. On the other hand claims for wages by drivers 
of the Public Transportation Authority were eventually settled by 
arbitration. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


No labour legislation was enacted in 1961-62. 

The Government has agreed to apply in full International Labour 
Convention No. 87 concerning freedom of association and the right 
to bargain collectively. Administrative Instructions were issued to 
all Heads of Government employing departments applying Conven- 
tion No. 94 relating to labour clauses in public contracts. 


SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


The Legislature approved a Building Code which would include 
clauses safeguarding workmen at building sites. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Government Employees (Health Insurance) Act, 1960, provides 
for medical and hospital benefits for Government employees and 
their dependants on a contributory basis. 

Most substantial private undertakings and public utilities have 
health schemes provided by insurance companies, to which em- 
ployers and employees contribute. Some concerns have retirement 
insurance schemes. The waterfront contract in force in 1961 con- 
tained provision for workmen’s compensation, financed by contribu- 
tions from the stevedores and the longshoremen. 

Mr. A. L. Parrott, of the United Kingdom Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance, advised on the introduction of a contribu- 
tory old age pensions scheme. His report was submitted at the end 
of 1962 and subsequently adopted by both Houses of the Legislature 
with a view to the introduction of the scheme at the beginning of 
1964, 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


Day and evening classes are held at the Bermuda Technical Institute 
at nominal charges. Some firms operate apprenticeship schemes and 
support the instruction of such apprentices in evening classes at the 
Institute. Apprenticeship is not widely extended. 

The Bermuda Hotel School also holds day and evening classes, 
for full-time students by day and employees of the hotel trade by 
night. On-the-job training is undertaken in hotels, guest-houses and 
cottage colonies, members of the Bermuda Hotel Associations, 
whenever possible. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Revenue 
1959 1960 1961 1962 
£ £ £ £ 
Customs % : : 2,873,992 3,133,129 3,377,765 3,388,743 
Departmental Z . 1,306,894 1,347,429 1,492,410 1,787,699 
Miscellaneous é 231,716 216,574 277,847 425,199 
TOTAL . £4,412,602 £4,697,132 £5,148,022 £5,601,641 





Following is a summary under main heads of actual expenditure in 
1959, 1960, 1961 and 1962: 


Expenditure 
1959 1960 1961 1962 
£ £ £ £ 

Administration of Justice. 68,214 53,578 61,611 59,754 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 194,105 188,560 200,183 211,867 
Audit . . 11,806 12,600 13,317 14,085 
Bermuda Library . 11,372 12,608 14,677 17,011 
Bermuda Social Welfare 32,724 47,053 45,198 64,465 
Board of Trade c f 222,882 268,454 239,548 259,011 
Building Authority : 5,923 7,237 7,610 11,367 
Civil Aviation . , 38,968 48,987 50,337 64,292 
Colonial Secretariat : 23,105 31,583 28,705 30,422 
Colonial Treasury . ts 147,167 236,717 145,045 170,765 
Debt, Public . 4 A 93,500 92,600 141,700 130,800 
Defence : 7 A 55,100 56,990 60,117 67,115 
Education. < é 489,235 580,392 604,186 647,197 
Executive A 20,956 26,317 30,823 27,214 


Hospital, King Edward | 222,000 178,000 228,000 266,200 
VII Memorial 
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1959 1960 1961 1962 
£ £ £ £ 
Immigration . : r 15,926 17,199 18,598 21,750 
Legislative . ‘i a 11,767 10,957 14,294 15,417 
Miscellaneous : c 71,474 88,762 118,581 109,145 
Police é : 2 237,451 307,523 349,739 404,539 
Post Office. t 2 166,112 185,500 192,155 201,480 
Prisons * 117,279 135,055 155,347 163,666 
Public Health Department 153,211 195,302 241,774 234,527 
Isolation Hospital . 3 2,069 2,459 2,340 2,142 
St. Brendan’s Hospital . 59,503 71,452 74,029 123,567 
Lefroy House ; . 10,054 12,197 16,522 23,275 
Public Transportation. 182,195 240,321 247,990 264,436 
Public Works 5 : 445,308 488,280 493,121 628,036 
Superannuation ; 68,396 72,658 87,809 106,101 
Trade Development Board 601,955 617,539 646,430 675,670 
Transport Control Board. 31,286 36,615 41,333 46,982 
War Pensions and . 2 13,698 15,363 15,020 14,114 
Gratuities 

Extraordinary Expenditure 15,085 14,387 14,620 14,903 


Reserve and Special Fund 415,000 475,000 315,000 600,000 
Appropriations 
Loans . < : : 100,000 _ 200,000 _ 


TOTAL . £4,354,826 £4,828,245 £5,115,759 £5,691,315 








PUBLIC DEBT 

On the Ist January 1961 £100,000 was due on the purchase price of 
Crown Lands in Bermuda and £21,600 in respect of the purchase by 
the Bermuda Government of the property commonly known as the 
Hamilton Hotel. During the two-year period under review the sum 
of £100,000 was paid to the Admiralty to complete payment on the 
purchase of the Crown Lands, and a further £7,200 was paid towards 
the purchase of the Hamilton Hotel, leaving a total debt outstanding, 
at the end of 1962 of £14,400. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
The surplus at the 31st December 1961 was £492,939, which fell by 
the 3lst December 1962 to £403,265. The General Reserve Fund 
stood at £467,307 on the 31st December 1961 and at £520,926 on 
the 3lst December 1962. At the end of 1962 £443,824 was invested 
in British securities, and £77,102 was on deposit in the Joint Con- 
solidated Fund. 


MAIN HEADS OF TAXATION 
The main heads of taxation in the years 1959 to 1962 were: 


1959 1960 1961 1962 
£ £ £ £ 
Customs Duties. é 2,873,992 3,133,129 3,377,765 3,388,743 
Stamp Duties : A 199,004 197,815 275,611 257,636 
Motor Car and Drivers’ 
Licences. 7 4 194,686 208,138 230,839 313,593 


Omnibus Service . ‘ 222,492 219,160 236,306 264,876 
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Customs receipts were 65.1, 66.7, 65.6 and 60.5 per cent of the 
total revenue in 1959, 1960, 1961 and 1962 respectively. The object 
of the customs tariff is to raise revenue, not to exclude imports. 


Summary of the Main Features of the Customs Tariff, 1962 


The following items, irrespective of origin, are admitted free of 
duty: fresh fruit (except citrus fruit of foreign origin, bananas and 
water melons); margarine (of which the butter content does not 
exceed 10 per cent); canned milk and cream; sugar; tea; rice; salted, 
smoked and pickled fish (not canned or bottled); grain and animal 
feeds; agricultural implements; aircraft and accessories; antitoxine, 
vaccines, viruses, serum and bactin used for therapeutic purposes; 
apparatus for the production of fresh water by condensation or dis- 
tillation; artificial limbs and eyes, hearing aids and mechanical aids, 
including invalid chairs for crippled persons; books; box material 
for export of Bermuda produce; cinematograph film certified by 
Board of Education to be educational and not intended for com- 
merical exhibition; permanent containers of not less than one cubic 
metre internal content (and normal accessories and equipment 
thereof) specially designed for transport of goods without reloading, 
if exported from the colony within six months; fertilisers, fungicides 
and insecticides; engravings, paintings, photographs and reproduc- 
tions thereof. 

There is a Preferential Tariff applicable to imports produced in, 
and consigned directly from, the Commonwealth, the Irish Republic, 
Burma and Western Samoa, and a General Tariff applicable to 
imports from any other source as follows: 

Flour, Preferential: 9d. per 100 Ib. General: 9d. per 100 Ib. plus 
24% ad valorem. 

Fruits, canned, bottled or frosted, Preferential: 15% ad valorem. 
General: 15% ad valorem plus 25% surtax. 

Citrus fruits, Preferential: free. General: 5% ad valorem plus 25% 
surtax. 

Vegetables, fresh, canned or bottled, including tomatoes and 
watermelons, but excluding onions and potatoes, Preferential: 
15% ad valorem. General: 15% plus 25% surtax. 

Vegetables, Frosted, Preferential: 25% ad valorem. General: 
274% ad valorem. 

Butter, Preferential: 2d. per Ib. General: 34d. per Ib. 

Pork, fresh, Preferential: 20% ad valorem. General: 20% ad 
valorem plus 25% surtax. 

Bacon and Ham, Preferential: 5% ad valorem. General: 4d. per Ib. 
plus 5% ad valorem. 
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Beef and mutton, fresh, Preferential: 1d. per lb. General: 1d. 
per Jb. plus 25% surtax. 

Meats, canned or bottled, Preferential: 5% ad valorem. General: 
5% ad valorem plus 25% surtax. 

Fish, canned, Preferential: 10% ad valorem. General: 11% 
ad valorem. 

Whisky, Preferential: 80s. per proof gallon plus 25% surtax. 
General 80s. per proof gallon plus 274% surtax. 

Rum, Preferential: 50s. per proof gallon plus 25% surtax. 
General: 50s. per proof gallon plus 274% surtax. 

Gin, Preferential: 50s. per proof gallon plus 25% surtax. 
General: 50s. per proof gallon plus 27}% surtax. 

Malt Liquor, Cider and Perry, Preferential: 4s. 6d. per gallon. 
General: 4s. 6d. per gallon plus 24% surtax. 

Cordials, Preferential: 85s. per proof gallon plus 25% surtax. 
General: 85s. per proof gallon plus 274% surtax. 

Wine, Preferential: 60% ad valorem. General: 60% ad valorem 
plus 24% surtax. 

Cigars, at option of importer, Preferential: £4 per 1,000 or 8s. 
per Ib. plus 10% ad valorem plus 224% surtax. General: £4 per 1,000 
or 8s. per Ib. plus 10% ad valorem plus 25% surtax. 

Cigarettes, including paper, filters and tips (if any), Preferential : 
3s. per Ib., 10% ad valorem, 224% surtax and 25s. per 1,000. 
General: 3s. per Ib., 10% ad valorem, 25% surtax and 25s. per 1,000. 

Snuff, Preferential: 9d. per Ib. plus 10% ad valorem. General: 
9d. per Ib., 10% ad valorem and 25% surtax. 

Tobacco, Preferential: 1s. 6d. per lb., 10% ad valorem and 22394 
surtax. General: Is. 6d. per Ib., 10% ad valorem and 25% surtax. 

Cinematograph films, Preferential: 1s. per 100 ft. General: 3s. per 
100 ft. plus 25% surtax. 

Electrical appliances, Preferential: 10% ad valorem. General: 20% 
ad valorem. 

Furniture, Preferential: 15% ad valorem. General: 25% ad 
valorem. 

Gasoline, Preferential: 1s. per imperial gallon. General: 1s. per 
imperial gallon plus 25% surtax. 

Hardware, Preferential: 123 % ad valorem. General: 20 %ad valorem. 

Hardware, building materials, Preferential: 5% ad valorem. 
General: 123% ad valorem. 

Motor vehicles and parts, Preferential: 15°% ad valorem. General: 
25% ad valorem. 

Pure woollen clothing, Preferential: 74% ad valorem. General: 
10% ad valorem. 
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Timber, millwork, Preferential: 5% ad valorem. General: 74% 
ad valorem. 

All other goods not enumerated in the customs tariff, Preferential: 
15° ad valorem. General: 174% ad valorem. 


Stamp Duties 

A stamp duty of £1 was collected on the ticket of each passenger 
departing from the colony by air or surface craft. Cheques and 
receipts issued for £1 or upwards were chargeable with a stamp tax 
of one penny each. 


Other Taxes 
There is neither income tax nor estate duty in Bermuda. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
The Corporations of Hamilton and St. George’s derive their revenues 
from rents, taxes, wharfage, etc. for the use of the amenities and 
facilities provided by them; and the Vestries of the nine Parishes 
into which the colony is divided derive theirs from rates collected 
by them and from fees for liquor licences issued under the provisions 
of the Liquor Licence Act, 1936. 


The revenue and expenditure of the City of Hamilton and the 
Town of St. George during 1962 were: 


Corporation Reverie Expenditure 
City of Hamilton . é « 336,725 361,205 
Town of St. George : . 53,122 43,122 


Work undertaken by the Corporation of Hamilton during 1961/62 
was confined mainly to docks, with dredging of the harbour being 
carried out in the vicinity of three of the wharves, provision of 
additional outside storage at No. 7 wharf, and finally the disposal 
of some 15,000 cubic yards of fill in the harbour immediately east 
of No. 7 wharf for the proposed No. 8 wharf extension. It is expected 
that this lower area will be utilised as a parking lot, pending a 
decision on the construction of the new wharf. Negotiations are also 
in hand for the completion of a new cruise passenger berth at No. 5 
wharf, the contract for which is expected to be completed by April 
1963. The Corporation were also extensively engaged in the con- 
tinuation of underground electrical distribution within the main 
business section. Tenders were also received for the extension of the 
Hamilton sewerage system to the unsewered area of the city but, 
because of the high cost of the project, a decision on its commence- 
ment has been deferred pending an investigation by the Finance 
Committee into means of financing the scheme. 
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The Corporation of St. George’s were also engaged in similar work, 
with a new jetty built in 1961; work commenced on a further jetty 
in 1962. The length of the wharf front has also been increased by the 
purchase of property. During 1963 it is planned to reconstruct Nos. 
1 and 2 jetties, and the old market shed is to be renovated to provide 
two shops and a tourist Information Bureau. 


Revenue and expenditure of the nine parishes during 1962 were: 


Parish Revenue —_ Expenditure 
£ £ 
St. George’s . a ~ s 9,744 9,348 
Hamilton . . - 5 6,564 5,176 
Smiths yi : i : 7,217 4,563 
Devonshire . H e ‘ 9,379 7,090 
Pembroke . : : » 55,083 37,926 
Paget ee RS 10.073 
Warwick. a * 5 38,637 45,449 
Southampton is 2 i 7,369 4,129 
Sandys F é 12,136 9,214 


In the Parish of Warwick work commenced and was completed 
in 1962 on a home for indigent persons. The home, with furnishings, 
cost £38,124 and has accommodation for 14 persons. At the end of 
the year the home had six residents. In the Parish of Sandys, the 
year 1962 saw the completion of a four-year project costing £13,500 
for new building and renovations at the Parish Home. In 1963 it is 
intended to renovate another Parish building to provide office space 
and a meeting room for the Vestry and Overseers of the Poor. Paget 
Parish Vestry were responsible for constructing a sea-wall, dock and 
parking area at Red Hole, with the result that better access to the 
water of the harbour has been provided, and traffic congestion in 
that area eliminated. In addition, all Parishes have concerned them- 
selves with improvements to public roads and lighting, and, in Pem- 
broke in particular, with the provision of adequate recreational areas 
to meet the requirements of the younger children. It is hoped to 
expand on this latter project during the next few years. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


THE currency consists of Bermuda Government notes in denomina- 
tions of £5, £1, 10s. and 5s. and United Kingdom metal coinage. 
Although United Kingdom notes are still not legal tender in Ber- 
muda, they are now accepted freely by the banks and in most trading 
establishments. 


aE 
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The value of Bermuda currency notes in circulation on the 31st 
December 1961 was £1,577,295 10s. Od. and on the 31st December 
1962, £1,565,945 10s. Od. The note issue was covered by investments 
in the Note Security Fund, the market value of which, plus liquid 
funds, was on the 31st December 1961, £1,718,346 3s. 10d. and on 
the 31st December 1962, £1,805,857 9s. 9d. 

The same two local banks continued to operate in Bermuda: the 
Bank of Bermuda, Limited, with its head office in Hamilton and 
branches in St. George’s and Somerset, and the Bank of N.T. 
Butterfield and Son, Limited, with its head office in Hamilton and 
a branch in St. George’s. The Bank of Bermuda was established in 
1889 and incorporated in 1890. For many years it was the sole 
depository in Bermuda of the Imperial Government and provided 
a wide range of banking and trust facilities. The Bank of N.T. 
Butterfield was incorporated in 1904 but has existed as a banking 
house since 1858. It provides a complete banking service and is a 
qualified depository of the United States Treasury. It has corres- 
pondents throughout Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, 
the United Kingdom, the United States of America and the West 
Indies. 

The Post Office also provided savings bank facilities. The number 
of accounts with the amounts of deposits in, and withdrawals from, 
the Post Office Savings Bank during 1961 and 1962 were: 


Number 
Year of Accounts Deposits Wishdrawals 
s. d. s. d. 
1961 9,089 311,975 9 3 326,327 6 8 
1962 9,101 288,011 14 7 312,331 18 10 


The rates of both local banks for sterling were: on drafts of 
£2 10s. Od. or less, 6d.; on first £500, 1 per cent; on next £2,000, 
i of 1 per cent; on excess over £2,000, $ of 1 per cent. An additional 
charge is levied for telegraphic transfers. 
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Tue value of trade during 1959-62 was as follows: 


Total Imports for Recorded _Local Total 
Year Imports Local Use Re-exports EAPO Exports 
£ £ £ £ 


1959 19,451,669* 10,694,505 8,753,204 874,728 9,627,932 

1960 19,647,353* 11,558,542 8,088,811 790,110 8,878,921 

1961 21,955,457* 12,421,070 8,858,914 675.473 9,534,387 

1962 20,305,055* 10,919,686 8,796,686 588,683 9,385,369 

* Excluding imports into Ireland Island Freeport which amounted to 
£4.905,607, £4,598,373, £3,698,704 and £3,924,701 respectively in the years 
under review. 
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Although the visible balance of trade continued to be adverse, 
there was substantial revenue in both 1961 and 1962 from invisible 
items, including the tourist business; repairs to shipping sustaining 
damage on the neighbouring seas; accommodation, goods and ser- 
vices supplied to the United States bases in Bermuda and estimated 
to have been worth several million pounds in each of those years; 
considerable investments at generally low rates of interest of United 
Kingdom capital in Bermudian enterprises; the establishment in 
large numbers in Bermuda of international companies which, in 
addition to paying a Government fee of £200 each per annum, 
involved substantial legal, banking and accountants fees and other 
expenses locally. The operation of the Ireland Island Freeport also 
earned revenue for the colony for rent, services, etc. so that the 
overall balance of trade was favourable. 

A breakdown of the more important items of imports and exports 
is given in the tables on pp. 21, 22 and 23: 
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PRINCIPAL RE-EXPORTS, 1959-1962 
Commodity 1959 1960 1961 1962 
£ £ £ £ 
Aircraft Supplies. z 177,075 201,343 345,642 466,458 
Bunkers 2,308,273 2,557,147 2,482,986 2,332,632 
Diamonds i 486,392 447,828 += 1,489,236 = 793,272 
Household Effects . 4 252,157 252,361 62,048 45,291 
Liquor . 139,572 136,887 138,482 144,883 
Machinery : 26,155 75,666 25,346 19,649 
Motor Vehicles and Parts 52,219 63,720 58,234 43,144 
Personal Effects. ‘ 122,417 104,655 124,986 95,401 
Pharmaceuticals. : 4,677,342 3,582,829 3,408,743 3,742,577 
The value of imports by countries of origin during 1959-62 was: 
Country 1959 1960 1961 1962 
£ £ £ £ 

United States of America . 9,551,720 9,458,456 10,471,460 9,488,708 
United Kingdom. . 3,927,533 4,174,434 4,376,395 4,194,604 
Canada : 2 5 1,545,023 1,477,115 1,407,011 = 1,503,669 
Netherlands West Indies . 895,055 731,054 663,189 683,455 
Netherlands . a a 435,220 463,429 500,831 453,887 
Federal German Republic 360,869 462,861 527,265 509,439 
French Equatorial Africa . 213,664 308,303 339,382 282,507 
France . si Z 270,045 263,842 323,703 345,012 
Venezuela : 3 533,956 481,825 660,573 687,108 
Australia : 8 299,701 258,057 222,564. 204,504 
West Indies Federation . 365,901 405,341 601,375 551,206 
Belgium < 5 70,803 140,230 137,229 41,395 
All other countries . ai 982,180 1,022,405 1,724,480 1,359,562 

TOTALS . 19,451,669* 19,647,353* 21,955,457* 20,305,055* 





* Excluding imports into Ireland Island Freeport which amounted to 
£4,905,607, £4,598,373, £3,698,704 and £3,924,701 respectively during 1959-62. 


The value of domestic exports by countries of destination during 





1959-62 was: 

Country 1959 1960 1961 1962 
£ £ £ £ 

United States of America . 114,089 25,486 37,711 49,391 
United Kingdom . i 49,656 56,621 127,825 64,043 
West Indies Federation . 81,897 128,667 132,735 4,020 
Canada : 5 38,061 8,967 10,649 26,049 
All other countries . 5 591,025 570,369 366,553 445,180 
TOTALS . 874,728 790,110 675,473 588,683 





Chapter 6: Production 


LAND UTILISATION AND TENURE 


THE ever-increasing density of the population and the corresponding 
increase in housing to accommodate it continued to encroach on 
the land available for agriculture, of which in 1961 there remained 
a total of only about 1,109 acres and in 1962 1,062 acres. 

These acreages were used as follows: 








1961 1962 

Acres Acres 

Vegetables a ms 389 330 
Fruit es : < 150 147 
Flowers . : 40 40 
Pasture . ; e 450 450 
Fodder . fi 4 50 55 
Fallow. ‘ 30 40 
TOTALS z 1,109 1,062 








In order to increase the total usable area of the colony, refuse, 
rubble from demolished buildings, and surplus from land excavated, 
levelled or otherwise removed, continues to be used to fill coastal 
shallows and marshland. 

Tenant farming accounts for about 80 per cent of the land under 
cultivation, principally in small holdings not exceeding 10 acres each. 
These are leased to farmers who normally pay their rents after their 
crops have been harvested. Because of high rainfall and the installa- 
tion at three of the largest hotels, and at the United States Air Force 
Base, of plant for the conversion of sea water into fresh water, the 
colony was not inconvenienced by intermittent droughts, and little 
water was imported from abroad. No water conservation legislation 
exists, nor is it considered necessary, since the resident civil popula- 
tion is extremely water conscious and sparing in its use of the 
available supply. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 


Agriculture, animal husbandry and fisheries are the responsibility of 
the Department of Agriculture and Fisheries, administered by a 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, consisting of a Chairman, 
Deputy Chairman and nine other members who are appointed 
annually by the Governor. The responsibility of Fisheries was added 
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to the duties of this Department in 1961. The Department consists 
of a Director, an Assistant Director, a Government Veterinary 
Officer, a Plant Pathologist, two Horticulturists, two Agriculturists, 
three Reafforestation Superintendents, a Marketing Officer and an 
Assistant Marketing Officer, a Curator of the Aquarium, an Assistant 
Curator, a Fisheries Officer and an Assistant Fisheries Officer, a 
Clerk to the Board, a Clerk and an Accounts Clerk. 


The reafforestation scheme started in January 1949 with the object 
of replacing the dead Bermuda cedars (Juniperus Bermudiana) con- 
tinued throughout the two years under review. The Board adopted 
the policy of removing trees from areas which are conspicuous from 
the public roads. During 1961 and 1962 respectively some 7,000 and 
10,000 trees were felled and 9,000 and 7,000 trees, shrubs and palms 
were substituted for them. 


The Parks Division of the Department, formed in 1956, continued 
to care for the many small wayside parks which they have converted 
from unsightly pockets of waste land bordering on the public roads, 
with the planting of ornamental trees, shrubs and other plants. 
These parks have been kept as natural as possible, and roundabouts 
have been kept planted with flowering plants to provide a good 
display of colour at all times of the year. During 1961 and 1962 the 
area of parks and gardens for which the Department was responsible 
was 210 acres. This figure does not include the school playing fields 
and grounds, Government House and the Botanical Gardens. These 
areas account for another 85 acres, giving the Department of Agri- 
culture a total of 295 acres under their control and maintenance. 
The upkeep and trimming of hedges throughout the colony is another 
major commitment of the Parks Division. 


In 1961 and 1962 six acres of land in four parishes were planted 
with approximately 60,000 Easter lily bulbs. These plots are visible 
from the public roads, or from the parks, and the flowers are left 
on the plants for the benefit of residents and visitors. 


Throughout the two years under review work was continued on 
the spittle-bug (Clastoptera Undulata Uhler) which is a recently intro- 
duced pest of importance on the casuarina trees; life history and 
distribution studies were combined with efforts to achieve effective 
control by biological and chemical means. 
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Field population of the spittle-bug have now been kept under 
observation for three years. These observations support the following 
life history: the winter months are passed principally in the egg state, 
although low levels of nymphs of all stages, as well as adults, are 
present. The warm weather of May sees the start of the first discern- 
able brood, a small one which is completed by the middle of July. 
The second brood develops through the remainder of July, August 
and the first week or so in September. The third and by far the 
largest brood develops in September and October and gradually 
drops down to the low, carry-over, winter level as the weather 
becomes cooler. 


Through the Commonwealth Institute of Biological Control ship- 
ments were received from Jamaica of Carabunia myersi, an endo- 
parasite of the spittle-bug, and were liberated in the field in some 
five locations in Bermuda. This may become an effective control 
agent. 


The insecticide Sevin was used with excellent results to control 
the spittle-bug. This material gives complete control of both nymphs 
and adult stages. Residual control was effective for from five to six 
weeks. 


The campaign against the Mediterranean fruit fly started in 1957 
was continued through the period under review. As a result of this 
campaign the Mediterranean fruit fly population has been reduced 
to a very low level. Whereas damage by this pest was recorded in 
25 citrus orchards in 1956, no orchard was attacked in 1962. 


During recent years it has become obvious that horticulture must 
play a far greater part in the work of the Department of Agriculture 
and Fisheries in the future. Much study and practical work has been, 
and is being, done in this branch and already there is an encouraging 
response. New plants are continually being tried in the Botanical 
Gardens and Montpelier Arboretum, which if successful will add 
interest and variety to the gardens throughout the colony. A new 
illustrated Guide to the Botanical Gardens was published in 1961. 


AGRICULTURE 


Again, owing to the diminishing acreage, the production of fruit and 
vegetables was slightly lower in 1961 than in 1960, and owing to 
unfavourable weather conditions in the latter part of 1962 yields 
were considerably lower than in 1961. 
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Production 

Crop Acreage Total Yields Farm Value 
1961 1962 1961 1962 1961 1962 

Ib. Ib. £ £ 
Bananas . : - 50 45 750,000 675,000 25,000 22,500 
Beans. ‘ - 36 36 108,000 $4,000 8,100 5,400 
Beets és _ . 6 4 48,000 32,000 1,600 1,333 
Broccoli . : : 15 1S 75,000 48,750 6,187  -3,656 
Cabbage . 3 - 20 14 320,000 196,000 10,667 6,533 
Carrots . . ‘ 355 40 825,000 480,000 30,992 24,000 
Onions . S 7 7 7 105,000 84,000 3,937 2,800 
Potatoes, Irish . 240 250 2,304,000 2,200,000 54,000 46,875 
Potatoes, Sweet . 20 30 100,000 150,000 4,167 6,250 
Tomatoes : ~ 35 25 350,000 150,000 23,333 11,250 
Miscellaneous . . 130 100 =: 1,040,000 800,000 30,333 26,667 
TOTALS . 614 566 6,025,000 4,869,750 198,316 157,264 





Citrus Culture 
The further development of the local citrus industry from 1960 
to 1962 is shown in the following table: 
Number Total Yield Farm 


Year Acreage of Trees (dozens) Melee 
1960 ‘ ‘ 80 8,000 120,000 30,000 
1961 7 : 100 10,000 100,000 25,000 
1962 % 102 10,250 153,750 38,437 


The citrus crop in 1961 was slightly below average, but in 1962 
was very good. Grapefruit were in particularly abundant supply. 
Locally budded citrus trees continued to be in great demand, 1,439 
trees being sold from the Department’s plant nursery in 1961 and 
1,639 in 1962. 


Tests were continued in 1961 on the effectiveness of certain pre- 
storage treatment involving fungicides and fungicidal waxes, as well 
as of controlling the temperature, in lengthening the storage life of 
local grapefruit. The result of these tests gave further evidence of 
the value of fungicidal water wax for prolonging the storage life of 
grapefruit. The treatment is simple and quickly carried out; the cost’ 
is reasonable and the results most satisfactory. 


Easter Lilies 


The following table gives details of the cultivation and export of 
the Easter lilies during 1960-62: 
Bulbs Boxes of 


Year Acreage Planted _ flowers exported valte 
1960 ‘: 5 12 500,000 3,890 10,488 
1961 a a 1 420,000 2,821 7,930 


1962 . . 6 360,000 2,333 7,359 
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The acreage and number of lily bulbs planted is rapidly decreasing, 
and despite the Department’s lily improvement scheme initiated in 
1955 there seems little hope now of reviving this once important 
export trade. 

There is no compulsory control or organization of agriculture but 
voluntary arrangements inaugurated in 1949 for “‘ Planned Produc- 
tion and Marketing” in conjunction with the Government Cold 
Storage Plant and Wholesale Marketing Board continued to function 
satisfactorily. The amount realized during the ten years 1953 to 1962 
inclusive for crops sold through the Board at between 3 and 5 per 
cent higher than cost to cover operating expenses were: 


Year Amount rele 
1953 : ‘ . 37,662 
1954 3 6 F 3 33,737 
1955 q 5 2 5 44,388 
1956 3 4 . 3 $2,397 
1957 ‘ . a 5 52,396 
1958 : 3 ‘ i 47,700 
1959 - . 3 Zi 52,580 
1960 : A . ; 53,007 
1961 7 Ss s : 53,916 
1962 51,769 


The rainfall for 1961 was 4.47 inches below the normal yearly 
rainfall, but in 1962 it was 19.56 inches above the yearly average, 
the wettest months in 1962 being June 14.20 inches, September with 
10.38 inches and November with 11.77 inches. No hurricanes struck 
the island during the period under review, but there was a near miss 
in 1962. Gale force winds in November and December 1962 did 
severe damage to vegetable crops and other vegetation. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The recorded domestic animal population during the six years 
1957-1962 inclusive was: 


1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 


Cows . 2 + 1,067 1,039 1,048 1,300 1,047 1,040 
Heifers z - 120 223 190 250 324 320 
Bulls. - ‘ 20 50 48 45 40 35 
Horses: 
Farm : , 60 94 80 80 86 70 
Carriage . ‘ 30 41 38 38 28 24 
Race : : 22 65* 65* 65* 129* 122 
Goats . A - 350 340 310 300 300 300 


* Include saddle horses and ponies. 

Following the outbreak of tuberculosis among several herds of 
cattle in 1959 and 1960, only seven animals out of 1,411 tested in 
1961 reacted to the tuberculin test. Good progress was made with 
the artificial insemination scheme of cattle initiated in 1961. 
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The local production and value of animal products during 
1959-62 was: 
Commodity Unit 1959 1960 
Quantity £ Quantity £ 
Beef and Neal’ Ib. 88,100 6,882 111,900 8,992 
Pork . Ib. 198,150 19,815 151,900 15,290 
Poultry . Ib. 80,000 12,000 30,000 6,750 
Milk gal. 611,526 173,215 720,490 204,138 
Eggs doz. 485,000 121,250 698,000 174,500 
Commodity Unit 1959 1962 
Quantity £ Quantity £; 
Beef and Veal . Ib. 98,160 7,362 108,300 6,773 
Pork Ib. 108,500 10,850 114,600 11,460 
Poultry . Ib. 40,000 4,000 44,000 4,400 
Milk gal. 761,886 215,868 817,365 231,589 
Eggs doz. 700,000 175,000 770,000 192,500 


In spite of continued sacrifice of pasture land for building, playing 
fields, etc., the milk production has shown a consistent increase since 
1959. The local production of eggs has also continued to rise steadily. 
Beekeeping is carried out by a few enthusiastic beekeepers; there is 
a ready sale for Bermuda honey. 


FORESTRY AND MINING 
Bermuda has neither forests nor mines. 


FISHERIES 

With the transfer of the administration of the fisheries of Bermuda 
from the Trade Development Board to the Board of Agriculture (now 
named the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries) with effect from the 
lst August 1961, a Fisheries Committee of the Board was set up, 
consisting of nine members representing the Board, the commercial 
fishermen, the game fishing interests and the staff of the Department 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. A Fisheries Officer was appointed in 
August 1962, with an assistant as understudy. 

The Fisheries Regulations 1953 have been revised during 1962 
and completely re-written. If approved by the Legislature as the 
Fisheries Regulations 1963 they will provide for the registration of 
all commercial fishermen, for the marking of all fishpots with an 
assigned mark or number, for various conservation measures espec- 
ially for the spiny lobsters (Panulirus argus), as well as for the 
regulation of spear fishing activities including the prohibition of the 
use of spear guns or aqualungs for taking any fish or other marine 
animals. 

During 1962 the Wholesale Marketing Centre of the Department 
of Prospect was provided with limited facilities for freezing fish and 
storage of frozen fish at 0° F. They allow daily freezing of some 1,200 
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Ibs. of fish and storage of up to 25 tons of frozen fishery products, 
to assist in the orderly marketing of temporary surplus landings 
during the summer season. 


There have been few changes in the conduct of the commercial 
fishing operations in recent years. The number of fishermen following 
fishing as a full-time or part-time occupation has remained fairly 
constant at around 170. Some 90 boats have been operated by them, 
varying in length from 12 to 60 feet overall; half of them are from 
20 to 29 ft., with inboard gasoline or diesel engines averaging 43 h.p. 
The boats in the 30 to 50 foot class (25 per cent) are powered with 
109 h.p. on the average, resulting in relatively high operating costs. 
Most of the boats have live-wells; the larger ones, which fish on the 
off-shore banks, carry ice. 


The number of game fishing boats available for charter has 
doubled in recent years, and stood in 1962 at 16, with others coming 
into operation. 


No statistics of commercial fish catches have been collected so 
far, and there is little change from previous estimates to report for 
1961 and 1962; i.e. the estimated total annual commercial landings 
of fish continue to range around 1,350,000 Ibs. and those of spiny 
lobsters are approximately 140,000 Ibs. The retail price of fish at 
dock has also remained the same on the whole, in spite of a tem- 
porary increase when the rebate on gasoline import duties paid by 
commercial fishermen was abolished at the end of 1960. The price, 
dressed weight, averages 3s. 6d. per Ib. during the year, and that of 
3 Ib. spiny lobsters 15s., resulting in a total gross value of about 
£250,000 per annum. It is expected that with the compulsory regis- 
tration of all commercial fishermen from 1963 on, it will be possible 
to collect actual catch statistics. 


Comparing commercial fishing results on Argus Bank, before and 
after erection of “Argus Island” (a “* Texas” tower-like structure 
for U.S.A. naval research) which, it was feared at first, might have 
an adverse effect on commercial fishing in the area, it has been con- 
cluded that no change in the productivity of the bank could be 
observed. 


There have been no changes in fishing methods and no advances 
in the exploitation of hitherto unused stocks, such as the yellowfin 
tunas (Thynnus albacares) and the local flying fish (Cypselurus 
heterurus) which could provide significant additional landings if 
local markets could be developed. Fishing operations are not indus- 
trialized in any way, but consist entirely of the activities of individual 
fishermen-boatowners and their one- or two-men crews, who, with 
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few exceptions, market their catches individually, usually directly 
to hotels, guest-houses, restaurants or food stores. There are virtually 
no wholesalers, nor marketing buildings or stalls for selling fresh 
fish. A few fishermen retail their catches directly from their boats 
at point of landing; there are no itinerant fish vendors or hucksters, 
so common in the Caribbean Islands. The major problem is not so 
much one of production difficulties as one of organized marketing, 
since here, as elsewhere, there is a summer season of abundant and 
potentially even larger catches, when marketing of an apparent 
surplus, such as fresh fish is difficult and utilization by processing, 
preserving and storing until the off-season is handicapped by lack of 
adequate processing (e.g. freezing) and storage facilities. The Depart- 
ment will undertake freezing and long-term frozen storage tests with 
the main commercial species in their new plant facilities at Prospect 
in 1963. 


Close liaison was maintained with the Gulf and Caribbean 
Fisheries Institute by both the Aquarium Curator, who attended 
the 1962 Annual Session, and by the Fisheries Officer who, in his 
previous position, attended the 1959 and 1961 Sessions. He also 
kept close liaison with former associates in the Fisheries Division of 
F.A.O., the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, the Fisheries 
Departments of Canada and various Caribbean countries and the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, as well as with the Caribbean 
Organization. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


UNperR the provisions of the Education Act, 1954, the general 
administration of education is vested in the Board of Education, 
which advises the Governor in matters relating to education; the 
Board consists of not fewer than seven, nor more than eleven persons, 
appointed by the Governor. There are a Chairman, Deputy Chair- 
man and nine other members of the Board, of which the Director of 
Education is the chief executive officer. The Department of Educa- 
tion consists of the Director, two Inspectors of Schools, one 
Supervisor, an Organiser of Physical Education, an Organiser of 
Domestic Science, an Organiser of Special Services, an Attendance 
Officer and clerical staff. 
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Schools 


Schools are divided into “‘ vested ” and “ non-vested.” Manage- 
ment of the former is vested in local committees or governing bodies, 
to whom the Board of Education makes annual grants under certain 
conditions. The non-vested schools are directly administered by the 
Board of Education. There were, in 1962, 14 vested and 19 non- 
vested schools (including a school for physically handicapped 
children). 


The only denominational schools in Bermuda are two private 
ones, which receive no Government aid. 


With five exceptions, three schools for boys and two for girls, all 
schools in Bermuda are co-educational. 


The Schools Act, 1949, which is now embodied in the Education 
Act, 1954, established the right of all children of compulsory school 
age, i.e. over seven and under 13 years of age, to receive free primary 
education, and this provision led to a further division of the schools 
into free schools and schools in which fees continued to be charged. 
Under authority of the Act the Board fixed special age limits of 
“ over five, and the end of the term in which the child reaches the 
age of 16,” between which children attending a free school might 
receive free primary education. In consequence, many children over 
or under the compulsory school age are now receiving free primary 
education. The free schools include four vested and 15 non-vested 
schools, and the fee-paying schools, excluding the private schools, 
consist of eight vested schools that provide secondary education 
(five of these also provide primary education), three non-vested 
secondary schools and one vested primary school. There are also 
two vested schools which provide free education in their primary 
departments, and paying education in their secondary departments. 
In schools in which fees are still charged the rates vary according 
to the type of school, and in some instances according to the position 
of the pupil in the school. The highest fee payable, i.e. in the top 
form of one of the secondary schools, is about £75 per annum 
exclusive of the cost of books and stationery. Twelve scholarships 
tenable at local secondary schools are awarded annually by the 
Board of Education, and a number of others are provided by private 
individuals, by parent-teacher associations and from endowments. 


Seven schools under the Board and three others provide secondary 
education up to School Certificate or “‘O”’ level G.C.E. examinations 
and at four of these schools pupils are prepared for the Higher School 
Certificate, or “‘A” level G.C.E. examinations. Commercial courses 
are provided at nine schools and hotel training at one school. 
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The new secondary practical schools normally provide a three-year 
course, with a fourth year for those who desire to take certain sub- 
jects of the G.C.E., R.S.A. or City and Guilds examinations. Pupils 
are normally transferred from the primary schools at the age of 
thirteen years, although younger children who have reached a certain 
standard are also eligible for admission. At the Technical Institute 
one stream pursues a technical course while the other and more 
numerous group follows the trades course. Fees are payable at these 
schools, the present rates being £6 per term at the secondary practical 
and £9 a term at the Technical Institute. Home economics are pro- 
vided at eight secondary schools or departments of schools, and 
handicraft courses in six. 


Pupils 


The average enrolment and average attendance in the vested and 
non-vested schools during 1961 and 1962 were: 


Average Average 
Yeur Enrolment Altendance _ Percentage 
1961 ‘ é s 9,367 8,862 94.60 
1962 : : 2 9,583 9,038 94.31 


These numbers included pupils who were receiving secondary educa- 
tion, the majority of whom attended schools that provided both 
primary and secondary education. 

At the end of 1961 and 1962 out of total enrolments of 11,000 
and 11,387 pupils respectively, 5,384 and 5,521 were boys and 5,616 
and 5,866 were girls. Although attendance is compulsory only for 
children over seven and under 13, at the end of 1961 and 1962, 2,292 
and 2,767 pupils were under seven and 2,573 and 2,630 were over 
13 years old. 


Buildings 
During the years 1961 and 1962 the following additions were made 
to the schools: 


Gilbert Institute . : . 2 classrooms 

Ord Road . Z : ‘ . 3 classrooms 

West End . 4 ‘ i; .  6classrooms, an assembly hall, 
staff room and additional 
toilets 

Saltus Grammar School .  3.classrooms 

Prospect Secondary School for Girls New assembly hall and two 
rooms 

Purvis 2 classrooms 


Blocks number 3 and 5 at Prospect were rehabilitated. At the 
Junior Training School a new dormitory, kitchen unit, dining room 
and single officer staff quarter were added. The Hotel School was 
completed in time for opening in September 1961. 
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Work begun, but not completed at the end of 1962, included: 
Whitney Institute, two classrooms, a domestic science centre, and 
a staff room; Sandys Secondary School, an assembly hall, gym- 
nasium, changing rooms and toilets; Warwick Academy, an assembly 
hall, domestic science centre and a woodwork shop. 

The annual average increase in the school population continues 


at 300 plus, so that in the coming years extensive building will con- 
tinue to be necessary. 


Special Schools 

The Friendship Vale School for physically handicapped children, 
which opened in April 1960 with 17 children and a staff of six, now 
caters for the needs of 33 children, including two pre-school deaf. 
Provision has been made for physical education. 

Some 100 children were transferred from other schools to the 
Elliott Extension, a department intended to provide for children of 
statutory school age suffering from a disability of mind such as to 
justify separate and special training and tuition. 

It is not intended that trainable but non-educable children should 
be included, but that the following categories should be incorporated : 

(a) educationally sub-normal pupils, or those of such limited men- 
tal capabilities as to be unlikely to profit from the instruction 
normally given in ordinary schools; 

(6) backward pupils or those whose rate of progress does not 
enable them to maintain the pace required in the regular class- 
room; 

(c) maladjusted pupils or those who exhibit deviations from the 
normal sufficiently severe to cause insecurity and unhappiness 
in their relationship with their fellows. 


At the end of 1962 there were 24 boys at the Junior Training School 
on Paget Island, and two girls at the Sarah Kempe Training School. 
The former is operated directly by a governing body appointed by 
the Governor with the aid and assistance of the Department of 
Education; the latter is operated by the Salvation Army, to whom an 
annual grant is paid. The future role for both these schools is to act 
as good boarding establishments for those under the age of sixteen 
in need of care and protection, rather than as schools of correction 
for those committed for definite offences. 


Higher Education 

There is no university in Bermuda, but one Rhodes Scholarship 
is allotted to the colony every year. In addition, a maximum of six 
scholarships tenable for three years at universities abroad may be 
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awarded annually. Of these six, two are for boys, two for girls and 
two others are given when the calibre of the candidates warrant their 
award. 

There are no teacher-training colleges in Bermuda, but scholar- 
ships are offered every year by the Board of Education to enable 
Prospective teachers to take training courses abroad. The number 
of scholarships awarded varies slightly from year to year. In 1962 
four scholarships were awarded tenable in England and 12 tenable in 
Canada. There is also an arrangement with Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario, which sends lecturers to Bermuda every summer 
to give courses for teachers and prospective teachers who wish to 
qualify for a degree by attending the university for one winter 
session or for two summer schools in addition to taking the necess- 
ary extra-mural courses. In addition, a large number of trained 
teachers have been recruited in the United Kingdom so that at the 
end of 1962 the large majority of the teachers in the Government- 
maintained and aided schools had university degrees or had taken 
teacher-training courses abroad or possessed both these qualifica- 
tions. 

Expenditure 

The total Government expenditure on education was £657,335 in 

1961 and £729,128 in 1962. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
Government expenditure on public health in 1961 and 1962 (exclud- 
ing capital expenditure through the Board of Public Works) was: 





1961 1962 
Departmental: £ £ 
Personal Emoluments  . 95,708 101,741 
Garbage Collection and Disposal E 66,251 68,411 
Pest Control 5 : 12,740 11,336 
Medical and Clinical Services” : 19,727 33,309 
Other charges s : ‘ 47,348 37,141 
TOTAL . £241,774 £251,938 
Mental Hospital: 
Personal Emoluments  . F fs 45,024 68,764 
Other charges 3 Fs : 29,005 54,803 
TOTAL 4 £74,029 £123,567 
Isolation Hospital No. 3: 
Personal Emoluments . Z : 1,631 1,631 
Other Charges. F : 708 SU 
TOTAL P £2,339 £2,142 
Lefroy House: 
Personal Emoluments  . es é 7,808 14,565 
Other charges é . s : 8,714 8,710 


TOTAL - £16,522 £23,275 
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1961 1962 
£ £ 
Grants from Treasury’s Miscellaneous Vote: 

Bermuda Social Welfare Board ‘ 45.198 28.750 
King Edward VII Memorial Hospital 228,000 266,500 
TOTAL « £273,198 £295,250 

Total Government Expenaiture on 
Health. . £607,862 £696,172 


There are four Hospitals: ‘King Edward VII Memorial Hospital, 
which is affiliated to the Montreal General Hospital; the Mental 
Hospital and Leprosarium; Prospect Hospital; and Lefroy House. 
All are supported by fees charged to patients, by voluntary contribu- 
tions and by Government grants. The Department of Medical and 
Health Services supports baby clinics and women’s clinics in con- 
junction with the Bermuda Welfare Society. District Nurses are 
maintained by the Bermuda Welfare Society with the help of grants 
from the Government, and the Parish Vestries of the nine Parishes. 

In 1962 extensions to the Mental Hospital were completed and 
the hospital now accommodates 220 patients. With the extension 
the hospital was renamed St. Brendan’s Hospital. 

The general health of the community continued to be good during 
the period. There were no epidemics and, thanks to immunisation 
of the majority of the population against diphtheria, no single case 
has been recorded for the past ten years. 

The incidence of communicable diseases notified during 1961 and 
1962 was: 


Acute infectious encephalitis 
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Communicable Diseases 1961 1962 
Tuberculosis : : A d : 22 1 
Syphilis 5 . ‘ . . ‘ 10 5 
Gonorrhoea 2 . : * ‘ 54 102 
Scarlet fever 5 ; 3 3 
Meningococcal infections - 4 : 3 _ 
Malaria 5 : d 5 1 _ 
Influenza 7 F , . . 14 4 
Chickenpox ; i é . . 18 91 
Infectious hepatitis e e . 8 =} 
Measles 2 3 bh z e 232 6 
Mumps : j , ‘ 2 1 
Aseptic acute meningitis 2 _ 
Rubella (German measles) 3 6 
Infectious mononucleosis 7 1 
Pneumonia . _ 7 
Meningitis _ 2 
Food poisoning (typhemurium) (imported) _ 1 
Poliomyelitis, unspecified _ : 
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Among 1,153 food handlers examined there were nine new cases 
of syphilis. 


During 1961 and 1962 the principal causes of death among resident 
civilians were: 
1961 1962 
Cause of death Male Female Male Female 


Tuberculosis of the respiratory 
system 

Syphilis and its sequelae’ 

Meningoccocal infections 

Other infective diseases . 

Malignant neoplasms 

Diabetes mellitus . 

Vascular lesions affecting central 
Nervous system . 

Chronic rheumatic heart disease 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative 
heart disease. . 
Other diseases of the heart 
Hypertension with heart disease 
Hypertension without mention 

of heart 
Pneumonia . 
Ulcer of stomach or duodenum 
Intestinal obstruction and hernia 
Cirrhosis of the liver é 
Nephritis and nephrosis 
Hyperplasis of prostate . ' 
Complications of pregnancy and 

childbirth and the puerperium 
Congenital malformation ‘ 
Birth injuries, and Postnatal 

atelectosis 11 
Infections of the new born _ 
Other diseases peculiar to 

infancy and immaturity 2 ll 
Senility, ill-defined and causes 

unknown . 
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8 
All other diseases . 5 
Motor vehicle accidents " 7 
All other accidents 7 
Suicide and self-inflicted i injury 2 
Homicide 2 : _- 
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207 143 189 179 


Throughout both years under review the Department continued 
preventive measures to safeguard public health. There were 2,610 
attendances in 1961 for planned parenthood advice and pre-natal 
care, and 2,186 in 1962. During the same years there were respec- 
tively 8,853 and 8,646 attendances in the baby and pre-school clinics, 
involving 723 and 773 new babies and 546 and 654 vaccinations 
Tespectively. 
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The School Medical Service carried out 2,316 and 2,654 medical 
examinations of pupils during the two years. There were also 10,066 
and 8,907 attendances by school children at the School Dental 
Service during 1961 and 1962 and 267 and 378 attendances from 
various institutions under Health Department care. A weekly clinic 
is held for children with defects noted at school inspection, and 
minor treatment clinics are held daily for children. 


Because of the grave potential hazard to the health and prosperity 
of this small, densely populated colony through the fortuitous intro- 
duction of serious disease or infection, a constant and close watch 
is kept on all arrivals by air and sea. In 1961 and 1962 respectively 
4,275 and 3,342 aircraft arrived and were met by the Health Inspector 
who, as soon as their passengers disembarked, closed the aircraft 
and carried out disinsectisation followed by a thorough inspection 
and count of the various insects found aboard. 


The Health Inspector also inspects daily the airport and surround- 
ings, including the disposal plant, all rest rooms, the catering 
department, kitchen and restaurant. 


In 1961 and 1962 respectively, 500 and 658 arriving vessels were 
met and examined for rats and insects, and for the validity of de- 
ratting certificates and passengers’ vaccination certificates. There was 
a decrease in the number of complaints and an apparent decrease in 
the rat population and no complaints of any large infestations. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


The Bermuda Social Welfare Board was established in 1949 to pro- 
vide “‘ social welfare among the people of these islands of any class, 
section or part thereof.” The Board consists of a Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman and nine members, appointed by the Governor. The staff 
consists of the secretary to the Board, the caretaker at Ports Island, 
the supervisor of the Tennis Stadium and the Youth Adviser. 


The funds provided by the Government for social welfare work 
were spent in the following way: 


1961 1962 
£ £ 

Salaries, wages, etc. s F . 2,440 2,339 

General grant, etc. 2,469 3,231 
Grants to youth clubs and charitable 

organisations, etc. é 37,615 52,080 
Operation and maintenance of tennis 

stadium . & 1,778 1,690 

Queen's Park golf < course a 896 5,125 


TOTAL , £45,198 £64,465 
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The bulk of the welfare work in the colony continued to be carried 
out by voluntary organisations. The Board hopes to be able to 
employ an Executive Officer and trained social workers as soon as 
facilities are available, as the time has come to ease the load on 
voluntary workers. Meanwhile, the Board provides funds to the 
Lady Cubitt Compassionate Association for a trained woman to 
carry out the provisions of the Protection of Children Act and the 
Bermuda Welfare Society provides nurses in every Parish. Other 
social workers are employed by the Board of Health. 


The Ridgeway Youth Hostel, which can accommodate up to 25 
boys, has not been used to its fullest extent, and plans are under 
consideration towards its re-organisation. 


The Tennis Stadium, transferred to the control of the Board in 
1956, continued to be a source of expense with only a limited pro- 
portion of the population benefiting from the facilities afforded. 
A scheme for making the stadium suitable for many other activities 
thus benefiting a much larger number of people is now being con- 
sidered by the Legislature. The recommendations include the pro- - 
vision of flood-lighting which would still further extend the use of 
the stadium. 


The most popular facility provided by the Board continued to be 
Ports Island. Many thousands of the general public use the island 
for picnics, and many hundreds of young people camped there each 
summer. A permanent caretaker is employed on the island to super- 
vise both the temporary and permanent facilities. Renovations have 
been made to the recreation hall and extra lavatories have been 
provided. The Board provides trophies for competition in proficiency 
in camping which helps to create more interest among the youth 
leaders. 


Voluntary organisations continued to operate excellent nurseries 
and numbers of other private nurseries are available for children of 
pre-school age. However, the ever-increasing number of mothers 
going out to work is beginning to cause a problem, and the question 
of how long private enterprise and voluntary organisations can cope 
with it unassisted is causing some anxiety to the Board. 


Deprived and neglected children are under the supervision of the 
officer appointed under the authority of the Protection of Children 
Act, and employed by the Lady Cubitt Compassionate Association. 
This officer investigates all cases brought to her attention and when 
necessary takes legal steps to have the children placed in foster homes 
or in the Sunshine League or the Haven. Both these organisations 
and the Lady Cubitt Compassionate Association receive financial 
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aid from the Social Welfare Board. Although destitute children are 
the responsibility of the Parish Vestries, they are also helped by the 
Protection of Children’s Officer. 


The Bermuda Social Welfare Board adheres to the policy of not 
attempting to organise youth activities. Youth clubs are inaugurated 
by groups of young people who select their own leaders. The Youth 
Adviser is available with assistance and advice and with the loan of 
such equipment as the Youth Department of the Board has available. 
The Board offers a local training course for youth leaders every 
second year. 


In 1961 the Queen’s Park golf course was opened by the Governor. 
This provides the only golf course open to the general public, and is 
operated by the Ocean View Golf Club under contract with the 
Board. 


The problem of moral danger to young people continues to be a 
+ Matter of grave concern to the Board. Without a trained social 
worker it is not possible to assess how much this problem is a factor 
in increasing juvenile delinquency, but the Board feels that the 
provision of good recreational facilities should go a long way to 
solving it. 


The Society for the Blind continued their good work in the teach- 
ing and training of the adult blind, and the Board of Education 
operates a deaf-and-dumb school. 


Besides the facilities provided by the Vestries of each Parish for 
the care of their aged poor, there are three establishments: West- 
meath, the Packwood Old Folks’ Home and Lefroy House on Boaz 
Island. The first of these is privately run; the second receives a grant 
from the Social Welfare Board, and the last-named is operated by 
the Board of Health, whose staff doctors give medical care to the 
inmates. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


DurinG 1961, 180 Acts were passed, of which 50 were Public Acts 
and the remainder Private Acts, mostly for the incorporation of joint 
stock companies. 
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The more important Public Acts were: 


The Governor-in-Council (Devolution of Statutory Powers and Duties) 
Act, 1961 (No. 1) 

This Act provided for a large number of functions, many of them 
trivial in nature, previously imposed upon the Governor-in-Council, 
to be performed by a branch of the Executive or by a Board, thereby 
enabling the Executive Council to confine its efforts to matters of 
substance and significance. 


The Restaurant Act, 1961 (No. 20) 

This Act provided that the provisions of the Hotel Keepers’ Pro- 
tection Act, 1930, should not apply to a restaurant (as defined by 
the Act), making it unlawful for a restaurateur to refuse to admit or . 
serve any person by reason of that person’s race, colour, religion or 
national origin, and setting out the conditions under which admission 
or service may be refused. 


The Pensions (Increase) Act, 1961 (No. 66) 

In 1952, the salaries of officers then serving were substantially 
revised, and the pensions awarded to officers retiring between that 
year and the year 1957 were increased on two occasions. 

This Act had the effect of increasing pensions awarded prior to 
the Ist January 1952 by 30 per cent. 


The Civil Service (Conditions of Service) (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Act, 1961 (No. 71) 

This Act effected substantial improvements in the salary, condi- 
tions of service, and pensionable status of the officers holding the 
four senior posts in the colony. With regard to other officers, the 
Act abolished deductions from pay in respect of pensions contribu- 
tions, effected reductions in annual leave, and abolished half-pay 
leave. The Act provided that officers were entitled to elect that the 
changed conditions of service should not apply to them. 


The Pensions Act, 1938, Amendment Act, 1961 (No. 132) 


This Act: 


(a) preserves the pensionable rights of officers who may serve in 
other territories; 

(b) provides for the payment of pensions to officers in non- 
pensionable posts who are injured in the course of their duty, 
and forced to retire as a result of such injury; 
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(c) provides for the payment of widows’ and orphans’ pensions 
in the case of officers transferred from service in Bermuda to 
another territory, and who die while so serving; 

(d) enables the computation of an officer’s pension to include any 
period during which he was serving on non-pensionable terms, 
but which has subsequently been made pensionable in retro- 
spect; 

(e) has the effect of making a part of the non-pensionable allow- 
ance pensionable in respect of officers who have not elected 
that the Civil Service (Conditions of Service) (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1961, shall not apply to them. 

Fifty of the 136 Acts passed in 1962 were Public Acts, the follow- 

ing being some of the more important: 


The Building Authority Act, 1962 (No. 1) 

This Act reproduced the provisions of the Building Authority Act 
of 1956 (which it repealed) and incorporated the provisions of the 
Board of Trade Act, 1930, relating to non-maritime matters. 

Note: The Act was brought into operation on the Ist January 
1963, concurrently with the Marine Board Act, 1962 (q.v.). 


The Marine Board Act, 1962 (No. 30) 

This Act provided for the reorganisation of the Board of Trade, 
under the title of the Marine Board, and incorporated the provisions 
of the Board of Trade Act, 1930 (which it repealed), relating to 
purely maritime matters, revised and brought up to date. 

Note: The Act was brought into operation on the Ist January 
1963, concurrently with the Building Authority Act, 1962. 


The Supreme Court (Admiralty Jurisdiction) Act, 1962 (No. 31) 

The purpose of this Act, which substantially reproduces the pro- 
visions of Part I of the (U.K.) Administration of Justice Act, 1956, 
was to define the Admiralty jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and 
its passage enabled H.M. Government in the United Kingdom to 
extend to Bermuda the three International Conventions on Maritime 
Law signed at Brussels in 1952. 


The Vexatious Litigants Act, 1962 (No. 78) 

The purpose of this Act, which substantially reproduces the pro- 
visions of Section 51 of the (U.K.) Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Consolidation) Act, 1925, was to empower the Supreme Court, on 
the application of the Attorney-General, to order that a particular 
person shall not institute civil proceedings without leave of the 
Court. 
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The schooner “ Nina,” owned and skippered by Commodore de 
Coursey Fales of New York, was the overall winner of the 1962 
Newport-Bermuda ocean race, besting a fleet of over 130 starters 





Bermuda was the meeting place for the late President Kennedy and 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan in’ December 1961. Both the 
President and the Prime Minister stayed at Government House as 
guests of His Excellency the Governor. This was the third international 
conference to be held in Bermuda since 1953 








* Bermuda” visited the colony for the last time 
in uary of 1 st prior to her decommissioning. The farewell to 
an old friend was a@ sad one for all Bermudians 
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The Carlton Beach Hotel built on the south shore of Southampton Parish 
opened its doors to visitors and Bermudians on the 1st September 1961 





The return of the ** Queen of Bermuda ™ in April 1962, after an extensive 
refit, which included the removal of her familiar three funnels in favour 
of a single one, was greeted by a large crowd 





The waters of Bermuda surrendered some outstanding catches to an 
increasing number of game fishermen using light tackle. His Excellency 
the Governor (left) with a 60 lb, white marlin taken on 30 Ib. test line. 
Leo Barboza of Bermuda (right) with his 115 lb. wahoo caught on 20 Ib. 
test line that not only broke the world record in that category but was 
larger than the existing world record in the 30 Ib. and SO Ib. test classes 





Two new all-steel Government ferry boats named the “ Triton” and 
“ Corona,” built in England, did a great deal to increase both the 
comfort and the service offered to water commuters as well.qs, sight- 
seeing visitors 
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The Survey of Bermuda Act, 1962 (No. 115) 


This Act conferred on the Board of Public Works and persons 
authorised by the Board the necessary powers to carry out a survey 
of Bermuda in collaboration with the United Kingdom Directorate 
of Overseas Survey, with a view to producing an ordnance map on 
the scale of 1/5,000 to replace the existing ordnance map, which is 
on a scale of six inches to the mile. 


The Copyright Acts (Repeal) Act, 1962 (No. 127) 


This Act repealed the Copyright Act, 1912, and the Copyright 
Act, 1914, in consequence of the extension to Bermuda of the (U.K.) 
Copyright Act, 1956, under the authority of the Copyright (Bermuda) 
Order, 1962 (S.I. 1962, No. 1642). 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


THE systems of law in force in Bermuda are the common law, the 
doctrines of equity, and all English Acts of general application which 
were in force on the 11th July 1612. These systems are subject to any 
Acts passed in Bermuda since that date in any way altering, modify- 
ing or amending those laws or doctrines. 

A revised edition, comprising four volumes, of Public Acts, and 
Statutory Instruments made thereunder, and one volume of tables 
and indices, was issued in July 1953. Supplements have since been 
issued from time to time to bring these Public Acts and Statutory 
Instruments up to date. A revised and re-arranged edition of private 
Acts in two volumes was issued in January 1954. 


Law Courts 


There is a Supreme Court in Bermuda of unlimited jurisdiction 
in all divisions of law, and the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. 
The latter are presided over by two Magistrates who have jurisdic- 
tion throughout the islands. There are two Magistrates’ Courts in 
the capital, Hamilton, one in the town of St. George, at the eastern 
end of the island, and one in Somerset at the western end. The 
Magistrates hold courts in Hamilton every day except Sunday and 
at St. George’s and Somerset on one day each fortnight. 

The Magistrates have jurisdiction to try all summary offences and, 
with the consent of the accused, certain indictable offences. Their 
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jurisdiction to try indictable offences by consent has, in the past few 
years, been considerably extended. The majority of offences dealt 
with in their courts are traffic offences. 

In addition to their criminal jurisdiction they have power to try 
civil actions for damages limited in the case of tort and liquidated 
claims in contract to £100 and in the case of unliquidated claims in 
contract to £50. They also have a jurisdiction in matrimonial pro- 
ceedings similar to that of English Magistrates’ Courts. 

In certain types of cases the Magistrate sits as Chairman of a 
Special Court together with two lay persons drawn from a panel 
appointed by the Governor of persons selected for their experience 
in dealing with children. The Special Court has jurisdiction in 
affiliation proceedings, juvenile proceedings and adoption proceed- 
ings. 

The Magistrates have recently also been appointed Coroners. The 
Coroners’ Courts have similar jurisdiction to English Coroners’ 
Courts and also, rather curiously, have jurisdiction to conduct 
inquests upon fires. ; 


Cases 

Common categories of criminal offences tried in the Supreme 
Court during 1961 and 1962 were those against property (breaking, 
entering, stealing, etc.) and against the person (assault in its many 
forms). Other cases heard were of a very diversified nature, with a 
growing tendency to become even more so. 

Those conditionally discharged or sentenced to corrective training 
or imprisonment and caning are generally young offenders. 

Two hundred and thirty Writs were issued in 1961 and two 
hundred and sixty-seven in 1962 in the Supreme Court. 

Owing to the continued increase in the population and the corres- 
ponding increase in offences, especially traffic offences, since the 
introduction of motor transport in 1946, the Courts have become 
ever more overcrowded and the Magistrates correspondingly over- 
worked. 

Below is a summary of discharges, convictions and punishments 
in all criminal cases before the Supreme Court during 1961 and 1962: 


Cases 1961 1962 
Criminal cases : : ; : 95 16 
Discharges 5 4 
Convictions 90 72 

Sentences 
Preventive detention 1 _- 
Imprisonment 50 36 
Probation 5 : 6 10 
Imprisonment and caning 1 8 
Corrective training* 13 14 


* Equivalent to Borstal. 
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1961 1962 


Fined 
Conditionally discharged 
Death : 
Confined to mental hospital : 
Temporary insanity 
Terms of Imprisonment 
3 months 5 
6 months 
9 months 
12 months 
Over 12 months 
Total imprisoned . 
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The following table summarises road traffic and other summary 
offences dealt with in the Magistrates’ Courts during 1961 and 1962: 





1961 1962 
Offence Number % of total Number % of total 

Speeding 436 8.3 1,604 = 23.5 
Careless driving (without due con- 

sideration) . é 412 7.8 453 6.5 
Dangerous driving . - . 60 1A 57 0.9 
Under influence of drink . A 31 0.6 24 0.4 
Taking away without consent . 92 1.7 51 0.8 
Insurance offences . : 179 3.4 144 2.1 
Miscellaneous offences (lighting, 

parking, licensing, etc.) . . 3,695 69.9 4,216 61.9 
Total road traffic offences . - 4,905 92.8 6,549 96.1 
Other summary offences . Fi 382 7.2 269 3.9 





Total of all summary offences . 5,287 100.0 6,818 100.0 





Indictable charges inquired into in 1961 and 1962 were 2,551 and 
3,002 respectively. Total fines collected and paid into the Treasury 
during 1961 and 1962 for road traffic and other summary offences 
were £19,533 and £25,564 respectively. The number of civil sum- 
monses issued in 1961 and 1962 were 4,338 and 5,126 respectively; 
fees collected were £3,875 and £3,763. 


In the Children’s Courts 114 juveniles (114 boys) were charged 
in 1961 and 142 (141 boys and one girl) in 1926. Only one caning 
was carried out during the period under review. 


POLICE 


Organisation 

With effect from the 3rd April 1961 the Force was organised into 
four Divisions: Headquarters, Western, Central and Eastern Head- 
quarters Division comprises six Departments: 
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“A” Department (Administration) 
““B” Department (Finance and Stores) 
““C” Department (Crime) 
“*D” Department (Operations, including traffic, uniform and 
police dogs) 
““E” Department (Special Branch) 
Woman Police Department. 
The Officers in charge of Departments or Division were: 
Chief Superintendent of “A” and “ B” Departments 
Superintendent of “‘C” Department 
Chief Superintendent of “‘ D” Department 
Woman Inspector—Woman Police Department 
Chief Inspector —Central Division 
Inspector—Western Division 
Inspector—Eastern Division. 
Establishment 
With the appointment of Mr. G. H. Robins as Commissioner 
early in 1961, the establishment was revised and the rank of Deputy 
Commissioner abolished. An establishment of one Woman Inspector, 
one Woman Sergeant and eight Woman Constables was agreed. 
In 1962 a further revision provided for an increase of two and 10 
in the Inspector and Sergeant ranks respectively, and a reduction 
in the rank of Constable by 13, making a total of 273 all ranks: 








1961 1962 
Estab- Estab- 
lishment — Strength lishment Strength 

Commissioner Z : 1 1 1 1 
Chief Superintendent A 2 2 2 2 
Superintendents & et 2 2 2 2 
Chief Inspectors 3 r 3 2 3 3 
Inspectors - ; ‘ 11 9 13 10 
Sergeants i y : 39 38 49 48 
Constables. ‘ . 216 235 203 201 

274 289 273 267 

Manpower 


The shortage of manpower which was so pronounced in the years 
1959 and 1960 was overcome to a large extent by the recruiting of 
local Bermudians and expatriates; on the 31st December 1962 there 
were only six vacancies. 

In order to encourage recruiting of local persons an educational 
course of one month’s duration was held in August 1961; ten poten- 
tial recruits took the course and eight were successful in passing the 
police entrance examination. These recruits, together with four 
locally recruited constables, who had received no prior training, 
were given a month’s basic training course. 
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Training 

A Training School was established in March 1962 and all newly 
recruited constables now undergo a 13-week basic training course 
similar to the courses obtained in the United Kingdom. Refresher 
courses have been held for both Sergeants and Constables, and it is 
expected that two basic training courses and refresher courses will 
be organised annually. s 

In 1961 three Inspectors and one Sergeant attended the “A” 
Course at the Police College, England, one Inspector a Special 
Branch Course in London, two Detective Sergeants C.I.D. courses 
at Hendon and Wakefield, one Detective Constable a photographic 
course at Hendon, one Sergeant a mechanic’s course at “‘B” and 
“C” Training School, Oxford, one Sergeant a radar instruction 
course with Connecticut State Police, and two Constables the Metro- 
politan Police Driving Course, Hendon and Road Safety Instruction 
with the Essex County Constabulary. 

In 1962 three Sergeants attended the ‘“‘A’”’ Course at the Police 
College, England, three Detective Sergeants and one Detective Con- 
stable attended the C.I.D. course at Hendon, one Sergeant and one 
Constable attended the Metropolitan Police Driving Course at 
Hendon, one Detective Sergeant the Forensic Science Course, Bristol 
and one Sergeant a narcotics course at Washington. 


Local Courses 

Courses mounted in Bermuda in 1961 included a one-month 
education course (10 attended); a three-week basic training course 
(12 attended); a standard driving course of three weeks (52 attended); 
pre-promotion courses attended by 25 on two evenings a week over 
five months, and an education course attended by 10 on one evening 
a week for five months. Courses in 1962 included two 13-week basic 
training courses (12 attended each course); a two-weeks refresher 
course for Sergeants (38 attended) and one for Constables (24 
attended); a second pre-promotion course attended by 27 on two 
evenings a week for three months; a standard driving course of 
three weeks (29 attended) and an advanced driving course of two 
weeks (11 attended), and a first-aid course attended by 30 on one 
evening a week for ten weeks. 


Uniform Branch 

Since 1961 the formation of Operations from the previously small 
but expanding Traffic Unit has done much to co-ordinate and inte- 
grate the latter’s activities with those of the other divisions. Opera- 
tions has become the communications centre of the Force, and the 
following sections have been established within it: 
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Control Room. From here, radio contact is maintained with the 
base units installed at each Police Station, and also with the 33 radio- 
equipped cars and eight radio motor-cycles that maintain a constant 
patrol throughout the 24 hours. The position of these vehicles is 
plotted by a Controller on a large scale map of the colony. This 
enables him to assess at a glance the availability and degree of 
readiness should a vehicle be required to be despatched to the scene 
of a reported incident. 

Information Room. Here the 2-2222 calls from the general public 
are received and in the case of an emergency, or if action is required 
urgently, information can be disseminated and instructions given to 
each or all divisions by radio or teleprinter. 

Garage and Radio Workshops. The overhaul, running repairs, and 
maintenance of all Police vehicles are carried out in the mechanical 
workshops. The servicing and installation of all radio units is the 
primary task of the Radio Section. 

An active Traffic Section is constantly on patrol and deals with 
the majority of road accidents, in addition to attending to ‘* emer- 
gency ” calls. This section is also responsible for the carrying out of 
speed checks by means of radar apparatus. 

A Police Driving School with U.K. trained instructors are res- 
ponsible for maintaining the necessary standards required of Police 
drivers. In addition to the standard Basic Course, the drivers of 
“* emergency vehicles ” must also have passed the Advanced Driving 
Course before they are allowed to drive these vehicles. 

Road Safety talks to schools with “‘ playground demonstration ” 
for the smaller children form part of the extra-mural activities of 
these instructors, and members of the Traffic Section. 

As a result of reactivating the Dog Section after a lapse of two 
years, dogs have been used to an increasing degree in the prevention 
and detection of crime. The present section of four handlers and 
their dogs has been particularly useful in patrolling the numerous 
beaches that abound in these islands. In the 18 months since they 
commenced their duties, these dogs have an impressive number of 
arrests to their credit, particularly as they were not fully trained 
when first acquired. 

In the City of Hamilton, the Police have now assumed respon- 
sibility for the security of the docks and the control of persons and 
vehicles entering or leaving the docks. A Police launch has been 
brought into service, and is used on regular patrols of the harbour 
and the sound, providing a service to property owners who reside 
on the islands in these areas by affording them a measure of Police 
supervision and protection which it was not possible to do before. 
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Criminal Investigation Department 
On the 31st of December 1962 the C.I.D. strength in Bermuda 
totalled 31 all ranks, as follows: 


1 Superintendent 

1 Chief Inspector 

3 Detective Inspectors 
8 Detective Sergeants 
12 Detective Constables 
6 Aides 


The six Aides are uniformed Constables who come into the C.I.D. 
for four months of training and then revert to uniform duties. 
The Fingerprint Branch has on file at the Criminal Record Office: 


1961 1962 
Sets of Prints . 2,512 2,620 
Single Prints | 2,500 1990 
Palm Prints ; 878 988 


The drop in the number of single fingerprints is due to pruning of 
the collection, and the removal therefrom of fingerprints of people 
known to have died or left Bermuda. During 1961 members of the 
Fingerprint and Photographic Branch visited the scenes of 393 
crimes; in 1962 the total had increased to 469. In 1961, a total of 
3,333 photographic enlargements were prepared and in 1962, the 
total increased to 4,919. 

Statistics of criminal offences during the years 1961 and 1962 were 


as follows: 


1961 1962 
Number of cases reported ‘ 3,202 3,518 
Number of cases refused . F 116 343 
Number of true cases % 3,086 3,175 
Number of persons accused: 
Adult Males . J 517 345 
Adult Females. : : 22 15 
Junior Males i : i 140 166 
Junior Females. c 1 17 
Number of persons convicted: 
Adult Males . “i . 369 299 
Adult Females. : : 13 15 
Juvenile Males. 3 : 98 160 
Juvenile Females . E é 1 16 
Value of property stolen . 3 £130,455 £97,812 
Value of property recovered . £95,185 £76,653 


It is unfortunate to note that in 1961, 467 out of a total of 680 
prisoners arrested for crime were under 22 years of age; in 1962, the 
corresponding figure was 444 out of a total of 661. 

A big problem is the removal of pedal, auxiliary and motor-cycles, 
which amounted to 1,175 in 1961 and 1,113 in 1962. 

There was one murder committed during the period under review, 
for which an arrest was made and a conviction obtained; sentence 
of death was subsequently commuted to that of life imprisonment. 
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PRISONS 


Establishment 


During 1961 and 1962, a total of 32 officers left the service. This 
represented approximately 40 per cent of the total strength, and 
must be considered a serious wastage of trained personnel. Parti- 
cularly serious was the loss of certain key men. Local recruits have 
filled all the vacancies which have occurred during this period, and 
it is hoped that a greater degree of staff stability in the future will 
result. Staff morale, on the whole, was quite high. 


Numerous applications to join the Police Service were received, 
but many otherwise suitable applicants were rejected because of their 
extremely poor standard of education. 


Staff training continued throughout the period. Two Chief Officers 
attended the Staff College, Wakefield, England. Four Principal 
Officers attended a training course at Golden Grove Prison in 
Trinidad. Thirty-one Prison Officers attended Junior Officers’ Long 
Courses of six weeks duration held locally at the Officers’ Training 
College. Also held were Induction Courses for all newly joined 
recruits which were of four or two weeks duration. In spite of these 
efforts to improve the service, there still remains a considerable 
number of semi-trained personnel awaiting intensive training. 


Penal Institutions 


There are now five penal establishments; a maximum security 
prison at Ireland Island, known as Casemates Prison, which was 
opened December 1961 and replaced the old prison in Hamilton; 
a prison farm, St. George’s; a senior training school for boys also 
in St. George’s and a women’s prison at Prospect in Devonshire, 
which has now been divided into two sections to include a senior 
training school for girls, the need for which has been long out- 
standing. Inmates of training schools receive sentences of corrective 
training. 


There is still much work to do at Casemates Prison before maxi- 
mum efficiency is obtained. The prison farm continues to develop 
satisfactorily—many improvements to the facilities have been made 
during the period under review. Major additions and improvements 
to the senior training school for boys were started during 1962, but 
are not expected to be completed for some considerable time. 
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The prison population during the two-year period was as follows: 


Senior Senior 
Hamilton Prison Training Women’s Training 
Prison Farm School Prison School 


1961 (Boys) (Girls) 
Ist January 1961 41 32 38 —_- — 
Casemates 
31st December 1961 48 44 28 1 1 
1962 
Ist January 1962 48 44 28 1 1 
31st December 1962 719 50 24 2 2 
Employment of Prisoners 


The main work project during the two-year period was the assis- 
tance given to the Public Works Department in the construction of 
Casemates Prison. Work parties from all male prisons were made 
available, and it was estimated that labour to the value of £17,000 
was supplied, based on a rate of 5s. per hour. 


The construction of new, and the renovation of old, buildings 
throughout the department continued as the main industry for prison 
labour, particularly at the prison farm. The services of masons, car- 
penters, painters, plumbers and electricians were all called upon and 
much practical training was given to those engaged in these Projects 
by qualified instructors. 


In addition to the above, farming, gardening, motor maintenance, 
stone quarrying and shoe repairing were all carried out under 
qualified instructors in the prisons. All cooking, laundry and clean- 
ing tasks were performed by prisoners. Work details were supplied 
to the Education Department, the Public Works Department, the 
Police Department, the Social Welfare Board, the Board of Trade 
and the Crown Lands Corporation. 


Inmates of the women’s prison and senior training school for girls 
were employed on sewing and repairing damaged clothing and equip- 
ment for the male prisoners. In addition, cooking, gardening and 
home and baby management were taught and practised. 


Ample and varied work facilities exist at the prison farm and to 
a lesser extent, at the senior training school for boys, but the lack 
of adequate workshops and industries within Casemates Prison is 
presently a cause for concern. The problem is, however, receiving 
urgent attention. 


After-care and Probation 

Fortunately, after-care did not present too great a problem because 
some form of employment was available for all, though it was not 
always easy to find the right type of work for a man on discharge. 
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A board of officers, including the Probation Officer, interviewed 
each man or boy before his discharge. This enabled the Probation 
Officer to find work and suitable accommodation for the offender 
and if necessary to visit his home to discuss any difficulties which 
might have arisen since his conviction. Where necessary, prisoners 
were supplied with clothing on leaving. 

Discipline 

Six inmates who were transferred to the United Kingdom in 1959 
as being persistent trouble-makers were returned to Casemates Prison 
early in 1962, but on the whole discipline has remained quite good. 
There were no escapes from the security prison, but two men escaped 
from the prison farm, and a corrective trainee and a young prisoner 
escaped from the senior training school for boys. There were no 
major disturbances in any of the prisons. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


THE public supply of electricity is provided by the Bermuda Electric 
Light Company, Limited, most of the 600 shareholders in which 
reside in Bermuda. Electricity for heat, light and refrigeration is 
generated by diesel motors. The output of the plant for the year 
ended 31st December 1962 was: 


Kilowatt hours generated 117,463,100 
Kilowatt hours sold 100,757,238 
Domestic consumption (kwh.) 50,983,377 
Commercial consumption (kwh.) 49,773,861 


Number of consumers 17,500 approx. 
Peak load (kw.) 24,500 
Plant capacity 30,540 


Electricity is supplied to consumers for lighting purposes at 115 
volts and for power at 115-230 volts; the generating voltage is 
213 kv., power distribution 4.16 kv. and transmission 13.8 and 
22 kv. The supply is A.C., 60 cycles, single phase and three phase. 
The tariff varies according to the consumption (commercial or 
residential) and service (light, power, etc.), but the following are 
representative tariffs as at 31st December 1962: 

Residential all-in monthly rate for single family taking service 
through one meter: 


10d. per kwh. for first 20 kwh. 

6}d. per kwh. for next 60 kwh. 
4d. per kwh. for next 30 kwh. 
. per kwh. for remainder. 
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Commercial all-in monthly rates, varying with the capacity of the 
service entrance switch between the following extremes: 


(1) Capacity of service entrance switch: 30 amperes, two-wire; 
monthly minimum charge, 7s. 6d.: 


10d. per kwh. for first 30 kwh. 

8d. per kwh. for next 50 kwh. 
5d. per kwh. for next 50 kwh. 
3d. per kwh. for remainder. 


(2) Capacity of service entrance switch, 400 amperes, three-wire; 
monthly minimum charge, £10: 


10d. per kwh. for first 960 kwh. 
8d. per kwh. for next 1,600 kwh. 
5d. per kwh. for next 1,600 kwh. 
3d. per kwh. for remainder. 


The actual monthly minimum charge is determined by the capacity 
of the service entrance switch at the rate of 2s. 6d. per kilowatt. 
Separate tariffs are applicable in specified circumstances to current 
consumption for such purposes as air conditioning, heating, road 
lighting, small motor, etc. 


During the past two years the conversion of the company’s trans- 
mission system to 22 kv. has been continued. The first phase of the 
major reinforcement scheme involved the laying of some 18 miles 
of cable and the construction and commissioning of seven additional 
22,000 volt sub-stations together with extensions to the company’s 
main plant 22,000 volt switchboard. Six of those sub-stations are 
now in commission, and all are designed to allow for expansion 
during the next 20 years. Two further sub-stations will be required 
in connection with the second phase of the scheme, and planning in 
connection with these is already in progress. During 1962 a 6,000 kv. 
diesel generating set was commissioned, and by the summer of 1963 
it is hoped to have a further one in service. 


There are no gasworks in Bermuda and the only available gas, 
used mainly for cooking, was produced and distributed locally from 
ingredients imported in bulk from abroad. 


There are no waterworks and the colony is dependent for its fresh 
water supply primarily on rainfall. In 1961 and 1962 this amounted 
to 52.53 and 77.56 inches respectively compared with an average of 
58.1 inches. Little, if any, water had to be imported from abroad. 
Slightly brackish local water, unsuitable for drinking, continued to 
be used extensively for hygienic, laundry and similar purposes. 
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PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


The various works undertaken by the Public Works Department 
during 1961-62 are summarized below: 


Government Hardstone Quarry 


The combined 1961-62 output of crushed aggregates amounted to 
67,000 tons. 


A new concrete block plant was put into operation in 1961, and 
provides all Government requirements for roadwork and buildings. 


Roads and Bridges 


Forty public roads and 65 private roads were surfaced during the 
two-year period under review. Road widening projects amounting 
to 40 were carried out, mainly for the provision of sidewalks and 
bus laybys. The major project, still continuing, was the South Shore 
road widening along its entire length and the provision of grass 
verges on both sides. 


The Survey Department carried out surveys and prepared the 
necessary plans for the road improvement schemes above mentioned, 
as well as for future developments and was involved during the latter 
part of 1962 with preliminary work in connection with the new 
Survey of Bermuda being carried out in conjunction with the U.K. 
Directorate of Overseas Surveys. 


The Severn Bridge was completely repainted during the period, 
and preliminary work on site undertaken in connection with the new 
swing bridge now on order from England. 


Government Buildings 


General maintenance and repairs to all Government buildings 
were carried out satisfactorily over the two years. The cost of main- 
tenance expressed as a percentage of the value of buildings was 
1.25 per cent in 1961 and 1.87 per cent in 1962. 


Renovations to existing houses and cottages were undertaken. 
During 1961 eight cottages of the old Leprosarium Hospital were pro- 
vided with water pressure systems and modern sanitary fixtures, and 
were electrically re-wired. Dellwood House was converted to four 
apartments, and the old Cypher Block in the grounds of Admiralty 
House converted to temporary police barracks for fourteen men. 
During the two years the department continued with its long-term 
plan for providing bus shelters, and 12 of these were built during 
1961/62. Renovations to the old Cottage Hospital were completed 
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by the end of 1962, and modern plumbing and kitchen facilities were 
provided. The building will be handed over to the Public Health 
Department to manage as a girls’ hostel and baby nursery. 

Automatic fire detectors were installed in the House of Assembly 
and Colonial Secretariat buildings during 1961, and in the Hamilton 
Library during 1962. 

Work on Casemates Prison was completed late in 1961, and the 
Prison was opened on the 12th December 1961. A description of the 
building was given in the report for 1959/60. 


Construction of a new wing at the Mental Hospital was started 
in April 1961, comprising six sections of patients’ rooms holding a 
total of over 100 beds, together with day rooms, dining rooms and 
therapy rooms. The main entrance, together with a modern treat- 
ment unit is at the south end of the wing. A new service wing linking 
the new building with the existing structure comprises a kitchen, 
laundry and cold storage for bulk food, together with a total fresh 
water tankage of 530,000 gallons. The wing was completed in 1962, 
and officially opened by the Governor and named St. Brendan’s 
Hospital. 

Construction work at the Civil Air Terminal continued throughout 
the two years. A new two-storey wing, with a total floor area of 
21,000 sq. ft., was erected to provide additional ground floor space 
for the processing of departing passengers, with administrative and 
airline offices on the second floor. Smaller additions were made to 
the arrivals section of the airport, and alterations to the existing 
buildings were carried out. 

A programme of external work which included the construction 
of new concrete hardstands for aircraft parking, new roads, parking 
areas and land drainage facilities, was completed. Plans were pre- 
pared for the reclamation of a further seven acres of land from the 
waters of Castle Harbour, and for the eventual use of this area for 
the construction of new freight terminal buildings and associated 
taxiways and aircraft parking pads. 

The School of Hotel Management was completed in July 1961, 
and comprises a hotel-type kitchen, dining room, lounge and bar, 
reception, bed and lecture rooms. 

Six new classrooms and an assembly hall were added to the West 
End School during late 1961 and early 1962. Construction started 
late in 1962 on a two-classroom addition to Purvis School. Renova- 
tions were carried out at the East End Kindergarten School and new 
toilets were constructed during 1962. Additional toilets and changing 
rooms were added to the Gilbert Institute. Construction commenced 
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in August 1962 on the first stage of an overall scheme at Flat Top 
School. The first stage comprises an Assembly Hall, changing rooms 
and lavatories together with all necessary toilet facilities. Renovation 
work also was carried out to the old building to accommodate Sandys 
Secondary School pupils. 

A new water storage tank of 50,000 gallons was constructed at 
the Bermuda Technical Institute late in 1962; additional classrooms 
and works are to be constructed over and adjacent to the new tank 
at a later date. 

Work started late in 1961 on the extensions to the existing Chill 
Rooms at Prospect. The new additions comprise six new rooms and 
were completed in November 1962. Work was still in progress at 
the end of the year on the renovations to the existing Chill Rooms. 

Alterations to Warwick Sub-Post Office, comprising a new sorting 
room, were completed in the latter part of 1962. 

Construction was started in August 1962 on the new block to the 
rear of the King Edward VII Memorial Hospital, based on the plans 
submitted by the department, and approved in principle by the Hos- 
pital Trustees in 1960. A description of the addition was outlined in 
the 1959/60 report. 

Work on a 16-room extension to the Queen Elizabeth II Nurses’ 
Home was started at the end of 1962. 


Chapter 11: Communications 


PERSONS entering or leaving the colony are supervised by the Depart- 
ment of Immigration, consisting of a Chief Immigration Officer 
assisted by six Immigration Officers, who are responsible to the 
Board of Immigration, consisting of a Chairman, Deputy Chairman 
and eight members. 

The control of merchandise entering or leaving the colony is the 
responsibility of the Customs Division of the Treasury, which con- 
sists of a Collector of Customs, three Assistant Collectors of Customs 
six Senior Officers, 24 Customs Officers, 22 additional Customs 
Officers, a Keeper of the Queen’s Warehouse and nine or more clerks. 


SHIPPING 
Ports 


The colony has two ports, Hamilton, the present capital, centrally 
situated on a deep-water landlocked harbour and including the for- 
mer Royal Naval dockyard and basin, and St. George’s, the former 
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capital, also situated on a deep-water landlocked harbour at the east 
end of the islands and including an oil dock at Murray’s Anchorage 
on the north shore of St. George’s Parish. 


Three large, two-storey, covered wharves and one open wharf 
extend along the Hamilton waterfront. The three covered wharves 
accommodate ocean-going vessels drawing not more than 26} feet; 
the two eastern ones have a combined water frontage of 1,100 feet 
and the western one has a water frontage of 455 feet. The open wharf, 
which is between them, is 150 feet long with a depth of 24 feet of 
water alongside. There is also offshore anchorage in the harbour for 
three ocean-going vessels. 


The fuelling depot of the Royal Navy is now managed on behalf 
of the Admiralty by the Shell Company of Bermuda, Limited, and 
is sometimes used to bunker commercial vessels. Because of the depth 
of water and the crane facilities in the former dockyard, it is occas- 
ionally used by commercial vessels to load or unload heavy cargoes, 
or by the Board of Trade for repairs. 


In St. George’s there are two wharves: Penno’s, which is 1,200 
feet long with a depth of 32 feet of water alongside, and Ordnance 
Island, which is 350 feet long with 24 feet of water alongside. There 
is also off-shore anchorage in the harbour for ocean-going vessels. 


The oil dock at Murray’s Anchorage is operated by Esso Standard 
Oil, S.A., and has a depth of 33 feet of water alongside. 


The berthing arrangements and supervision of shipping in the 
harbours, also the construction and maintenance of harbour build- 
ings, wharves, etc., and dredging within the harbours are the 
responsibilities of the Corporations of Hamilton and St. George’s. 


By arrangement with the Corporation and the Government, mem- 
bers of the regular Police Force are assigned for security duties at 
the entrances to the docks at Hamilton. 


Board of Trade 


Lighthouses, signal stations, pilotage, maintenance of an 80-ton 
crane and a 600-ton dry-dock, inspection, and the operation of a 
ferry service, a tender and two steam tugs, control of power boating 
as well as the dredging of the ship channel, are the responsibility of 
the Board of Trade. The Board consists of a Chairman, a Deputy 
Chairman and nine other members, appointed by the Governor. 
In addition, the Resident Naval Officer and an officer of the United 
States Coast Guard are ex officio members. 
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The Board was reorganised in 1960 so as to make it entirely marine 
in its operation. Such a move involved the transfer of certain func- 
tions to other Government authorities, including the inspection of 
elevators, the inspection of boilers, the control of explosives and the 
administration of the petroleum regulations. The first step in this 
direction was to re-write the Board of Trade Act, 1930 with an Act 
entitled the Marine Board Act, 1962. In order to provide for the 
transfer of duties, it was also necessary to amend the Building 
Authority Act, since it was to the Building Authority that most of 
the land-based functions were to be shifted. All the necessary legisla- 
tion was finally completed in 1962, and the transfer of functions was 
scheduled for the Ist January 1963, at which time the Board was to 
change its name to the Marine Board and the Principal Officer to 
become the Director of Marine Services. 


Shipping Services 

The Board of Trade operates small diesel motor ferries between 
the City of Hamilton and ten points along the shores and among 
the islands of the Great Sound. There is also a tender which conveys 
passengers and their baggage between the shore and visiting vessels 
anchored offshore, and which some times takes visitors on excursions 
to different parts of the colony. In addition, there are a number of 
privately-owned motor yachts which make similar excursions during 
the holiday season. 

Direct or indirect seaborne passenger and cargo services are main- 
tained with varying frequency and regularity with all parts of the 
world by the following shipping lines: Bermuda Shipping Company, 
Booth-Import, Furness Bermuda, Independent Gulf, Isbrandtsen, 
Manz, Pacific Steam Navigation, Royal Mail and Saguenay. Vessels 
of other companies and nationalities also call intermittently. 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 

There are 132 miles of Bermuda and local Government roads, most 
of which are surfaced; they include 3.55 miles reserved for cyclists 
and pedestrians. There are also considerable numbers of unsurfaced 
private roads. The Government roads are maintained by the Public 
Works Department and their use is regulated by the Transport 
Control Board, consisting of a Chairman, a Deputy Chairman and 
eight members, all appointed by the Governor. The Board is respon- 
sible for organising, improving and controlling means of transport 
within the colony. The staff consists of an executive officer and 28 
others, road and traffic crews, etc. They examine drivers, vehicles, 
public garages, automobile mechanics, etc., license drivers, register 
cars, grant permits to operate public vehicles, erect road directions 
and signs and generally supervise road traffic. 
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The numbers of mechanised vehicles licensed in 1960-62 were: 


1960 1961 1962 

Private passenger automobiles y 6,292 TA18 7,205 

Public passenger automobiles ene SOE 602 595 
(omnibuses, taxicabs, etc.) 

Motor lorries or trucks z 3 1,194 1,351 1,144 


Miscellaneous (airport limousines, 

ambulances, fire engines, tanks, 

etc.) ‘ , ‘ : z 668 605 561 
Motor bicycles (auto and auxiliary) 10,074 9,539 11,071 


18,819 19,515 20,576 




















Following are comparative statistics of the passengers carried in, 
and the earnings of, the public omnibuses in 1960, 1961 and 1962: 


Year Passengers carried Reve coped 
1960 A : E 3,761,484 227,961 
1961 ‘ : " 3,752,756 229,605 
1962 : A : 3,652,881 262,867 


Ten new omnibuses were purchased in 1961 and six in 1962, and 
another 15 were ordered for 1963. 


AVIATION 


The Board of Civil Aviation in Bermuda is responsible for carrying 
out the general policy of the Government towards civil aviation. 
The Board consists of a Chairman, a Deputy Chairman and nine 
other members. The Director of Civil Aviation is the executive 
officer of the Board and represents the Governor in the application 
of the Colonial Air Navigation Order, 1961 in such matters as regis- 
tration, airworthiness, personal licensing, operation of aircraft, air 
navigation and investigation of accidents. 


Air Services 


Seven airlines provide Bermuda with scheduled services to Britain 
(London), Spain (Madrid), Canada (Montreal and Toronto), United 
States (New York, Newark, Washington, Boston and Miami), the 
Bahamas, Mexico, the Caribbean (Jamaica, Antigua, Barbados, 
Trinidad and Cuba), South America (Caracas and Bogota) and the 
Azores. 


Through both years under review, the use of large jets has caused 
aircraft arrivals to continue to decrease while the average passenger 
traffic has increased at a rate of about 5 per cent. Air cargo increased 
steadily and when proper ground facilities can be provided in Ber- 
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muda, this traffic is expected to show even greater gains. There has 
also been an increase in passenger charter flights, for which the 
Director issued 19 permits in 1961 and 37 in 1962. 

During the two years under review there were no accidents 
involving civil aircraft in Bermuda or the vicinity. 

The progress in all branches of civil air traffic at Bermuda Air 
Terminal from 1960 to 1962 is shown below: 


Type of Traffic 1960 1961 1962 
Aircraft Scheduled . : : 3,778 3,513 3,058 
Aircraft Unscheduled. fi 368 404 349 
Total Passengers Arriving 7 182,955 199,356 203,411 
Total Passengers peparing § 186,059 201,825 207,517 
Air Mail, In a 150,852 kg.  213,156kg. 234,940 kg. 
Air Mail, Out é . 68,925 kg. 79, 703 kg. — 116, 010 kg. 


Local Commercial Cargo, In®. 1,234,886 kg. 1,299,. 380 kg. 1,544, 937 kg. 
Local Commercial Cargo, Out® 205,678 kg. "219/446 kg. "213/282 kg. 


* Commercial cargo excludes excess luggage, diplomatic cargo, post office 
mail and diplomatic mail. 
Air Service Licences and Permits 


In May 1961, as a result of an agreement reached in London, Sky 
Coach services at the following rates were introduced under a pooled 
arrangement between B.O.A.C. and Cunard Eagle Airways of the 
Mid-Atlantic route. 


U.K./Bermuda y £72 one way. £130 return 
U.K./Nassau . < £90 ,, £162, 


These special rates were available only to residents of the U.K. 
and the respective colonies, and a limit of 72 seats per month for 
each of the carriers was imposed. The Board of Civil Aviation 
approved the new rates for Cunard Eagle Airways (Bermuda) Ltd., 
but objected to the slim allotment of the lower fare seats to Bermuda 
and to the route. It remained as the view of the Board that the lower 
fare seats should be opened up to any number to meet demand. 
However, the pool agreement complicated the issue and no satis- 
factory answer could be obtained by the Bermuda Licensing 
Authority. 

On the 25th April 1961 Cunard Eagle Airways (Bermuda) Ltd. 
applied to have their Provisional Licence dated Ist October 1960 
amended to include the following additional routes and “ points 
beyond.” 

(1) Bermuda/Boston. 

(2) Luxembourg—as a point beyond London. 

(3) Mexico City—as a point beyond Nassau. 

(4) Miami—as a point beyond Nassau. 
These amendments were approved by the Board on the 20th May 
1961, with full traffic rights at Bermuda subject to filing of the fares, 


rates and schedules for additional approval. Amendments were also 
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issued on the 20th May 1961 to both of the Cunard Eagle licences to 
give effect to the change in status of the Company from Eagle Air- 
ways (Bermuda) Ltd., to Cunard Eagle Airways (Bermuda) Ltd. 
Three amendments were approved in 1962 by the Board of Civil 
Aviation, as additional routes to the licence of Cunard Eagle Airways 
(Bermuda) Ltd.: on the 8th February, services between Bermuda and 
Jamaica (Montego Bay and Kingston or either) with Nassau as an 
optional traffic stop, traffic rights being granted from Bermuda to 
Nassau or Jamaica and from Nassau or Jamaica to Bermuda; 
on the 2Ist May, services between Bermuda and Antigua with 
points beyond, between Bermuda and Barbados with an optional 
traffic stop at Antigua, and between Bermuda and Trinidad, traffic 
rights being granted from and to Bermuda on these services; 
a provisional licence issued by the Board to B.W.I.A. on the 
30th March to allow the Company to enjoy traffic privileges at 
Bermuda until the 31st July 1962 on a scheduled service between 
Trinidad and New York via immediate points, as specified, along 
the route. 


Scheduled Service Changes 


On the 9th April 1961, Guest Airways introduced Comet 4C air- 
craft on their service between Mexico City and Madrid. However, 
the Company withdrew all mid-Atlantic services in December of the 
same year. 

Also in April 1961, K.L.M. began operating a number of scheduled 
flights calling at Bermuda between Curagao and Amsterdam, using 
D.C.8 aircraft. Twenty-five flights in all took place while the main 
runway at Curagao was being lengthened to allow gross load take-offs 
for the direct crossing to Europe. 

Owing to Cuba’s political situation, Compania Cubana discon- 
tinued scheduled services through Bermuda in April 1961. 

British West Indian Airways withdrew all services through Ber- 
muda at the end of March 1962. By September 1962 Cunard Eagle 
had also suspended all its own services, much to local disappoint- 
ment. 

The year 1962 was dominated by the rise and fall of Cunard Eagle 
operating as a “‘ Bermuda Carrier.” On the 27th March the Com- 
pany’s first Boeing 707 was’ delivered to Bermuda and was 
temporarily used on the Bermuda—New York run until the 5th May, 
when the first commercial pure jet service was introduced between 
London and Nassau and Miami via Bermuda. A thrice weekly 
service was maintained carrying first class, economy and sky-coach 
passengers and on the 5th June the London-Bermuda-Nassau route 
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was extended to Jamaica. On the 6th June the formation of the new 
Company of B.O.A.C.-Cunard was announced. In August the 
Cunard-Eagle service between Bermuda and Nassau was withdrawn 
and in September B.O.A.C. became the official agents for Cunard— 
Eagle and the local Cunard—Eagle organisation was disbanded. 


Air Navigation, Licensing, Registration, Airworthiness, etc. 


The new Colonial Air Navigation Order came into force on the 
8th December 1961. This considerable change in legislation dealing 
with Colonial registered aircraft gave some concern in re-appraisal 
of the technical staff requirements. The increased use of Bermuda 
registry and wide controls set up under the new order has demanded. 
a closer watch, particularly on airworthiness. In 1962 seven local 
light aircraft, fifteen helicopters (operating in various parts of the 
world), three twin-engined executive aircraft (operating outside the 
colony), four Viscounts and one Boeing 707 of Cunard—Eagle Air- 
ways (Bermuda) Limited were registered in Bermuda. 


Airport Facilities Development 

There were no large-scale changes in the airfield facilities operated 
by or under the direction of the United States Air Force. However, 
the Civil Terminal within the airfield continues to expand to meet 
demands. The Bermuda Government spent a further £122,000 to 
equip the Terminal with a modern eight-belt channel check-in 
system for the air carriers and an entirely new block of buildings 
to handle departure passengers more quickly—many through a com- 
bined ‘‘ pre-clearance”’ system so that no formalities become 
necessary on arrival in the U.S.A. There has also been an expansion 
of office accommodation above this new departure hall. Other work 
has been largely routine in a constant process of redecoration and 
renovation to keep up with the heavy use of the still limited facilities. 

The total land area available for the Bermuda Air Terminal is so 
small that full-scale developments for air cargo are just not possible. 
Estimates show that at least another seven or eight acres are necess- 
ary for further space to park aircraft and erect about £100,000 worth 
of warehouses and offices. Negotiations continue to seek ways of 
obtaining this land by a dredge and fill programme in close co- 
operation with the United States military authorities. There may 
well be a lengthy interim period whereby air cargo must be trucked 
to a central warehouse in the city before distribution. 


POST OFFICE 


The postal service is the responsibility of a Colonial Postmaster, an 
Assistant Colonial Postmaster, a Post Office Accountant, two 
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supervisors, 11 postmasters or sub-postmasters, 31 clerks, three 
office workers and 55 postmen. 

Bermuda has a head post office in Hamilton and 11 sub-post 
offices in the main centres of population throughout the islands. 

The usual air and surface, ordinary, insured or registered letter 
and parcel mail services are provided at all offices, but money order 
and savings bank business is transacted only at Hamilton, St. 
George’s and Mangrove Bay in Somerset. 

Postal services rendered during the four years 1959 to 1962 
inclusive were: 


Letters and postcards 1959 1960 1961 1962 
handled: 
Ordinary . ; - 9,383,109 9,728,855 9,857,391 10,295,178 
Registered . E . 133,430 141,659 167,633 186,882 





Total letters and postcards . 9,516,539 9,870,514 10,025,024 10,482,060 
Printed matter, samples etc. 1/440, 158 1,494,086 1,523,358 1,570,294 
Parcels. 140,557 154,146 157,720 165,795 


Total number of items 11,097,254 = 11,518,746 = 11,706,102 12,218,149 
handled 
The total revenue from the sale of postage stamps, commissions 

on money orders, etc. in the four years 1959, 1960, 1961 and 1962, 

was £246,944, £243,835, £282,669 and £340,442 respectively, and the 

net profit in those years was £83,080, £55,671, £87,612 and £133,236 
respectively. 

A complete new definitive issue of stamps consisting of seventeen 
denominations (Id., 2d., 3d., 4d., 5d., 6d., 8d., 9d., 1/-, 1/3, 1/6, 2/-, 
2/3, 2/6, 5/-, 10/- and £1) was placed on sale on the 26th October 
1962. No new stamps were issued in 1961. 








TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


Telegraph and telephone services are operated by private companies. 
Overseas telegraph and telephone services are provided by Cable and 
Wireless (West Indies), Limited, a subsidiary of Cable and Wireless, 
Limited. The overseas telephone service is operated in conjunction 
with the Bermuda Telephone Company, Ltd. 

On the 8th January 1962 a new co-axial cable system came into 
operation between Bermuda and Manahawkin, New Jersey, carrying 
telephone and telegraph channels, connecting with the United States 
of America and Canada. From thence it connects with the Common- 
wealth co-axial cable system to the United Kingdom and to all parts 
of the world. The cable is jointly owned by Cable and Wireless (West 
Indies) Ltd. and the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. The 
shore installations are owned by the A.T. and T. in the U.S.A. and 
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Cable and Wireless in Bermuda. The Deep sea section was laid by 
H.M.T.S. Alert in January 1962, the shore ends having been laid by 
Cable and Wireless repair ship C.S. Retriever in June 1961. The cable 
is of the new lightweight type, only the shore ends being armoured, 
and there are 30 submerged repeaters in a total length of approxi- 
mately 740 miles. Capacity of the cable is 80, 3 Kc/s. channels in 
each direction. 

A telegraph cable connects with Turks Island, thence to Jamaica 
and Barbados for the West Indies and South America. 

The Company also operates wireless circuits with the U.S.A., the 
Bahamas and Barbados and maintains a coast station for ship-to- 
shore communications. Direction finding facilities are available, as 
is a photo-telegraph service with Europe and the U.S.A. International 
Telex is also available. Radio-telephone service is available to 
Furness—Bermuda passenger vessels plying between Bermuda and 
New York and with certain other vessels. 

The traffic trend during recent years was as follows: 

Number of Cable and Wireless telegrams 


1959 1960 1961 1962 
Received ~ 71,257 72,514 79,626 77,656 
Sent. - 77,982 78,361 82,819 79,037 


In 1961 the overseas telephone service showed an increase of 24 
per cent on 1960, and 1962 an increase of 130 per cent on 1961. 

The island-wide automatic public telephone service is operated by 
the Bermuda Telephone Company Limited, with four main exchanges 
serving the Central (2), East and West areas, and sub-exchanges in 
St. George’s, Harrington Sound and Somerset. The East and West 
exchanges, of the most modern semi-electronic type, were opened. 
during the last two years and an addition of 1,600 lines was made 
to the (Central) Hamilton Exchange, bringing the total capacity of 
the system to 15,400 lines. 

The year 1962 coincided with the 75th Anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the Bermuda Telephone Service, which started in 1887. In 
1961 a “ talking clock,” or automatic time announcer, was put into 
service, giving accurate time announcements over the telephone 
throughout the 24 hours. 

A major project completed early in 1962 was the provision of 
overseas automatic switching equipment and a completely new, 
11-position overseas switchboard suite linking Bermuda subscribers 
with the American direct distance dialling network, via a submarine, 
co-axial cable (provided jointly by Cable and Wireless and A.T. 
and T.). This resulted in a marked improvement in the overseas 
service and a large increase in its usage. In the island a big expansion. 
of the underground junction and main distribution cable network 
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was carried out and the Company’s policy, which is to put all main 
external distribution plant underground, has progressed rapidly and 
is now nearing completion. Extensive use of polythene-insulated and 
sheathed telephone cables has been made for this purpose. 

A total of 77 public telephone kiosks, now strategically located 
throughout the island, are available for use 24 hours a day. The 
measured system of charging calls, plus a fixed rental, was main- 
tained during the two years under review. The total number of 
exchange lines in operation throughout Bermuda at the 3lst 
December 1961 and 1962, was 10,217 and 11,170 respectively, and 
the total number of connected telephones in service on the same 
dates was 16,000 and 17,400. 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


PRESS 


THERE are five newspapers: The Royal Gazette every weekday 
morning, The Royal Gazette Weekly on Saturday afternoons, with 
average circulations of 11,500 and 9,850 respectively; the Bermuda 
Mid-Ocean News every weekday afternoon with an average daily 
circulation of 5,000, Bermuda News Pictorial on Saturday afternoons 
with an average circulation of 9,000, and The Bermuda Recorder, 
a bi-weekly, with average Wednesday and Saturday circulations of 
about 1,000 and 3,000 respectively. There is also a well-produced 
monthly publication, The Bermudian, with a circulation of about 
6,200 which caters for the tourist trade and specialises in articles 
about the islands and the visitors to them. All these publications are 
in English. 


BROADCASTING 


Prior to 1946 there was little broadcasting in Bermuda and local 
listeners relied principally on broadcasts from North America and 
England.In 1930 a local commercial station, TJW, was started and 
lasted about a year. The hours of broadcasting were short and the 
standard was not very high. During the remainder of the 1930s 
the colony relied on external broadcast stations although in 1938 
and 1939 the Bermuda Volunteer Engineers arranged a programme 
about once a week on the short wave band. In May 1940 the 
Bermuda Government opened a station, BER, which operated one 
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evening a week on 740 kc/s. with a power output of 50 watts. The 
main purpose of the station was the dissemination of news and 
information about the war effort; there was also a small amount 
of entertainment. The station closed down in December 1940 but 
reopened in February 1943, only to close down again at the end of 
that year. 

In 1943 the Bermuda Broadcasting Company was formed and in 
1946 started commercial broadcasting with the call-sign ZBM on 
1,240 kc/s. with a power output of 250 watts. In 1953 a second 
station ZBM-2 was added to the network and in 1962 power on 
both stations was increased to 1,000 watts and a FM station, ZBM- 
FM, was inaugurated. 

The year 1962 also saw the formation of a second commercial 
broadcasting company, Capital Broadcasting, using the call-sign 
ZFB, which operates with 1,000 watts power. 

Hours of broadcasting are as follows: ZFB-1, 24 hours per day; 
ZBM-1, Sunday 0830-2400 hours, remaining days 24 hours; 
ZBM-2, Sunday 0900-2300 hours, Saturday 0700-2200 hours, 
remaining days 0700-2100 hours; ZBM-FM, daily 0700-2300 hours. 

Programming is varied, material being supplied by the B.B.C. 
Transcription Service, from United States broadcasting agencies and 
universities, from local studio productions, live and recorded, and 
from the musical libraries maintained by both companies. The re- 
laying of many major British and United States political and public, 
seasonal and sporting events also forms an important part of the 
companies programming. With very few exceptions all of these 
programmes are broadcast in English. Including car radios and 
small transistor sets, there is an estimated total of 20,000 receivers 
in the colony. 


TELEVISION 


Bermuda’s first commercial television station ZBM-TV began opera- 
tions in January 1958, and now operates from 1630 to 2300 hours 
on Monday to Friday, 1600 to 0100 hours on Saturday and 1500 
to 2300 hours on Sunday. Financial interest in the Company is 
shared by the Bermuda Broadcasting Co., the Bermuda Press and 
Mid-Ocean News Ltd. 

The majority of the programmes consist of films received from 
American Television networks through British Television films (both 
B.B.C. and I.T.V.) are also shown. Local live programmes account 
for approximately one-fifth of the total broadcasts. All programmes 
are in English, and it is estimated that there are some 9,500 television 
sets in the colony. 
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FILMS, CINEMAS AND THE THEATRE 


Occasional documentary or publicity films continue to be made by, 
or under the auspices of, the Department of Education and the 
Trade Development Board. 

At the end of 1960 there were four commercial cinemas with a 
seating capacity of 2,310. 

The Bermuda Amateur Dramatic Society, the Bermuda Ballet and 
the Bermuda Philharmonic Society have been very active in their 
respective fields and curing the past two years have produced several 
plays, ballets and musical recitals, all of which have been well 
received in the community. Such success augurs well for the future 
of the amateur groups during the coming years. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


There are two public relations and information organisations in the 
colony: the Bermuda Trade Development Board and the Visitors’ 
Service Bureau. The former consists of a Chairman, Deputy Chair- 
man, nine members and a secretary. It has its head office in Bermuda, 
with branches in New York, ‘Chicago, Toronto and London. The 
Board receives a Government grant and specialises in publicising 
Bermuda abroad and promoting tourist business. The Visitors’ 
Service Bureau adjoins the ferry and passenger steamship landing 
place in Hamilton and also has an office in the Bermuda Air Ter- 
minal. It is operated by the Bermuda Chamber of Commerce for the 
convenience of visitors and others seeking information about ferry, 
omnibus, etc. amenities and facilities in the colony. 


Chapter 13: Local Forces 


THE local defence forces of the colony consist of the Bermuda 
Militia Artillery and the Bermuda Rifles. The former are still an 
Artillery Unit but are now trained wholly as infantry. They were 
formed in 1895, sent a contingent of gunners to serve in France in 
1914-18 with the Royal Artillery and, together with a brother unit, 
the Bermuda Militia Infantry, supplied a company of infantry for 
the Caribbean Regiment in 1939-45. They maintained two coastal 
defence batteries in Bermuda during the second World War. The 
Bermuda Rifles are successors to the Bermuda Volunteer Rifle Corps, 
which was also formed in 1895. After an honourable record of service 
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in both World Wars with their allied regiment, the Royal Lincoln- 
shire Regiment, all personnel except the Commanding Officer and a 
small staff were released to the reserve after the second World War. 
These units were re-formed in 1951 under the Defence (Local Forces) 
Act, 1949, and the affiliation of the Bermuda Rifles with the Royal 
Lincolnshire Regiment was renewed in 1952 with the approval of 
His late Majesty King George VI. This affiliation is now with the 
2nd East Anglian Regiment, an amalgamation of the Royal Lincoln- 
shire and Northamptonshire Regiments. Both contingents rendered 
good service and received the commendation of the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Army Council. 

Before the formation of the new units, the Imperial Treasury bore 
the entire cost of the militia and also paid the cost of the permanent 
staff of the Bermuda Volunteer Rifle Corps and made grants towards 
the operation of that unit. The local forces are now maintained by 
the Colonial Government. Should they be embodied in war time, 
they would come under the control of the War Office. 

The strength of each unit varies between 160 and 200 all ranks. 
The rank of officer commanding each unit is that of Major, with a 
Captain as second-in-command, and three subalterns as platoon 
commanders. This is slightly varied at present, as the Bermuda 
Militia Artillery are short of one subaltern and the Bermuda Rifles 
have an extra subaltern who is the Signals Officer, commanding a 
platoon of one section from each of these units. These two units, 
together forming the local forces, are commanded by a Lieutenant- 
Colonel. Each unit has its own band. The permanent staff consists 
of an Adjutant, Quartermaster, Director of Music, W.O.I. clerk, 
two W.O.II instructors, one Sergeant instructor, three storemen and 
an armourer. The adjutant is a regular British Army officer posted 
every three years from the 2nd East Anglian Regiment. The Director 
of Music is a retired officer on yearly contract. The remainder of the 
staff are locally enlisted or commissioned personnel. 

Under the Act the forces are administered by the Local Forces 
Board, which is appointed by the Governor and is responsible for 
policy, administration, recruiting, etc. All local male British subjects 
between 18 and 25 years of age are required to register for military 
service and machinery is provided for conscription, or “ selective 
service ”’ as it is called. This has proved necessary for both Units as 
the number of voluntary enlistments is far below the requirements. 
However, this system has proved to be a boon to the local forces as 
regular “‘ call-ups ” allow training for all personnel from recruit to 
trained stage, as against the haphazard enlistment of volunteers at 
any time during the year. 
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Training is as for an infantry company, both Units being armed 
with rifle, bayonet, L.M.G. and S.M.G. and two-inch mortar. 
Extensive training in these weapons is done in the field during the 
annual camp of 15 days duration and at regular drill periods during 
the rest of the training year. 

Expenditure incurred by the local forces amounted to £60,117 in 
1961 and £67,115 in 1962. 

After the withdrawal of the British garrison in 1954 Warwick 
Camp and ranges were transferred to the local forces for training 
purposes. 


PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography 


THE Bermudas or Somers Islands are an isolated group of small 
islands in the Western Atlantic Ocean in latitude 32° 15’ north and 
longitude 64° 51’ west. The nearest land is Cape Hatteras, North 
Carolina, 570 nautical miles west. The nearest British territory is 
Turks Island, 733 nautical miles south-west. New York is 690 and 
London 3,160 nautical miles distant. 


As a result of the warming effect of the Gulf Stream, the group 
are the northernmost coral islands in the world. There are about 
150 islands and islets, the eroded remnants of a layer of aeolian 
limestone several hundred feet thick extending from north-east to 
south-west somewhat in the form of a fish-hook along the south- 
eastern edge of a steep-sided submarine extinct volcano between 
14,000 and 15,000 feet in height. 


The fish-hook shaped chain of islands encloses several considerable 
bodies of sea water with a total land and partially enclosed sea area 
of 41.4 square miles. Good sheltered anchorages have been a con- 
stant asset. The principal islands are connected by bridges or 
causeways and are about 22 miles long with an average width of 
between half and one mile, and had an area, including a little lake 
and a few small ponds aggregating about half a square mile, or 19.34 
square miles, until 1940, when the United States authorities, by 
uniting and enlarging some of the islands with material dredged from 
the surrounding sea, increased that area by 1.25 square miles to a 
total of 20.59 square miles. The islands are generally hilly with a 
maximum elevation of 259.4 feet above sea level and mostly fertile 
depressions, some of which are solution hollows, but with a few 
marsh areas or brackish ponds between the hills. The largest island, 
usually known as the main island, is about 14 miles long with a 
maximum width of two miles, lies approximately in the centre of 
the group and contains about 9,000 acres. A fertile valley extends 
throughout most of the length between two chains of hills which 
shelter it to a considerable extent from the cold north winds in 
winter and the strong, saline, moisture-laden south winds in summer. 
The average depth of soil throughout the islands is only about four 
inches, ranging from almost nothing on elevated areas to a few feet 
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in lowland tracts. Soils consist mainly of shelly, coral sands of a 
red-brown colour. There are no rivers, freshwater lakes or wells in 
the islands. The maximum, average and minimum annual rainfalls 
recorded over a period of approximately 100 years were 89.4, 57.64 
and 39.38 inches respectively. The precipitation is usually distributed 
fairly evenly throughout each year, and occurs largely during the 
night. It is generally adequate for local agriculture, also for normal 
domestic and other purposes, for which the rain is collected from 
the roofs of, and stored in tanks under or near, almost every building 
in the islands. This fresh water is supplemented in the central part 
of the islands by the use for non-potable purposes of slightly brackish 
water distributed through water mains from a plant situated in 
Devonshire Marsh near the middle of the island chain. In times of 
drought water has to be imported. 


The climate is generally mild, humid and equable and, in contrast 
to the adjacent North American mainland, is frost-free. The annual 
maximu, mean and minimum temperatures average 89.8° F., 70.2° F. 
and 47.0° F. respectively. Extremes of temperature are nearly always 
tempered physiologically by sea breezes. The annual (1936) highest 
average and (1952) lowest mean recorded humidities were 79.7 per 
cent, 76.9 per cent, and 71.9 per cent, respectively. The combination 
of these factors plus the generally well-distributed rainfall and the 
prevalent heavy dew, particularly in summer, favours a luxuriant 
growth of vegetation of every description everywhere despite the 
paucity of the soil, so that as many as three crops of most garden 
vegetables are harvested annually. The roots of the indigenous 
Bermuda cedar, Juniperus Bermudiana L., which was formerly 
ubiquitous and is still widely distributed throughout the islands, 
penetrate deep into the porous coralstone subsoil. The housing needs 
of the dense and ever-increasing population are, however, encroach- 
ing so rapidly on the steadily diminishing arable land that, whereas 
formerly there was a sufficient surplus, after satisfying local require- 
ments, of winter-grown Bermuda vegetables for a significant export 
to the North American market, not only is there no longer any such 
surplus, but four-fifths of all food consumed in Bermuda has now 
to be imported from overseas. The same factors have resulted in a 
Similar progressive reduction in the available pasture land so that, 
although sufficient milk is still produced to allow just over a quarter 
of a pint per day per head of the resident civil population, much of 
this is consumed by visitors from overseas, and a majority of the 
resident civil population drink imported tinned or dried milk. There 
has, however, been a significant increase since 1955 in egg production 
from intensive poultry farming. 
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The population of Bermuda comprises three groups: the resident 
civil population, sub-divisible into a minority of Portuguese agri- 
cultural labourers and their descendants, some 15,000 other whites, 
and almost double that number of coloured persons, mainly of 
African descent; nearly 137,000 (at the end of 1962) sojourning 
visitors, plus 59,000 transient tourists, on whom the local economy 
largely depends; and the personnel of the bases leased in 1940 to the 
Government of the United States of America for 99 years. The 
resident civil population, estimated to aggregate 45,921 at the end 
of 1962, is fairly evenly distributed over the 18.3 square miles avail- 
able to it, whilst the sojourning visitors, who annually spend an 
average of about one week in the colony, mostly reside in the hotels 
and guest-houses either north and west of the capital city of Hamilton 
or along the southern side of the main island or on Somerset Island, 
adjacent to and north-west of the main island. Some visitors stay 
in the former capital town of St. George’s on St. George’s Island, 
the second largest and most important island, at the north-eastern 
end of the chain. The present capital city of Hamilton lies near the 
middle of the main island on the north shore of the deep-water, 
land-locked harbour of the same name. When the 1960 census was 
taken the resident civil population of the city was 2,814; that of the 
town of St. George’s was 1,812. 


As already indicated, the economy of Bermuda depends largely 
on the sale of goods and services to visitors and tourists, and to the 
personnel of the United States bases. In consequence a majority of 
the population is occupied in various capacities with the comfort, 
convenience and entertainment of the visitors and tourists, whilst 
another considerable number of the local community is engaged in 
the construction, maintenance and repair of accommodation for the 
increasing numbers of both the resident civil population and the 
visitors and tourists. Other economic activities are repairs to shipping 
sustaining damage in the surrounding seas, and a modest revenue 
from light industries in the Free Port established in 1956 in the 
former H.M. Dockyard in Ireland Island. Since 1957 there has been 
an increasing shortage of labour, particularly in building, and some 
labour has been recruited from overseas. 


The principal external means of communication are by air for 
passengers and by sea for freight. Within the colony communication, 
since the abandonment of the railway in 1946, is preponderantly by 
by motor transport on 132 miles of narrow, winding, hilly roads. 
There is also a limited ferry service between points on Hamilton 
harbour and between the islands in the Great Sound. 


Chapter 2: History 


THE exact date of Bermuda’s discovery is undetermined, but there 
is every reason to believe that the islands were known prior to 1510, 
as “ La Bermuda ” is marked in approximately the correct position 
on a map contained in the first edition of Peter Martyr’s Legatio 
Babylonica which was printed in 1511. A seventeenth century French 
cartographer gives the date of discovery as 1503. 

According to the Spanish navigator and historian, Ferdinand 
d’Oviedo, who sailed close to the islands in 1515, they were discovered 
by Juan Bermudez, after whom they were named. It is not known 
whether Bermudez made a landing, but in any case he took no steps 
to form a settlement and the islands remained uninhabited. 

In 1527 Fernando Camelo obtained a grant of the Bermuda islands 
from Philip II of Spain. It is supposed that Camelo visited the islands 
in 1543 as there is a monogram with a cross and the figures “* 1543 ” 
inscribed ona rock about 70 feet above sea-level on the south shore. 
If the inscription can be attributed to Camelo, he did not remain for 
long, and there is a gap in the history of the colony until 1587, when 
Pedro de Aspide, a native of Guipuzcoa, Spain, applied for per- 
mission to exploit the pearl fisheries which he said existed off Ber- 
muda. The Spanish Board of Trade called for a report and advice as 
to whether to settle the islands or not, and that is all that is known 
until the first recorded visit of an Englishman, Henry May, in 1593. 
His description of the islands, written the following year after a stay 
of five months during which he and his companions, mostly French- 
men, built themselves a small barque of cedarwood to replace the 
French vessel in which they had been wrecked on the reefs, appears 
to have aroused as little interest in England as did in Spain the 
description and map submitted to the Seville authorities by Captain 
Diego Ramirez, commander of a Spanish galleon driven on to and 
over the outer reefs in 1603, but so little damaged that she was able 
to resume her voyage in three weeks. 

On the 2nd June 1609, a fleet of seven ships and two pinnaces, 
under Admiral Sir Percy Somers in his flagship Sea Venture, sailed 
from Plymouth with the object of taking a party of colonists to the 
new plantations in Virginia. During the voyage a storm arose, the 
vessels were scattered and the Sea Venture, which was also carrying 
Sir Thomas Gates, Governor Designate of Virginia, sprang a leak. 
Bailing continued day and night and on the fourth day, the 28th 
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July, land was seen and identified as Bermuda. Although the islands 
were marked on the charts, no information was given about the 
numerous sunken reefs, and the vessel struck on what is still known 
as Sea Venture Flat. 


Without further mishap the crew and colonists were brought 
ashore together with the remaining provisions and, shortly after 
their arrival, the long boat was refitted as a pinnace, and in it one 
officer and six men set sail for Virginia, but were never heard of 
again. During the next few months two large pinnaces capable of 
transporting the whole company were built of cedar and named 
Deliverance and Patience, names which still live in the history of the 
colony, from which they sailed on the 10th May 1610, leaving only 
two men behind. James Town was reached safely fourteen days later, 
but the would-be settlers, who had taken nearly one year to cross 
the Atlantic, found the settlement reduced to three score starving 
persons. The arrival of three ships from England in the second week 
in June brought further relief, but Admiral Somers’ company had 
given such glowing accounts of the abundance of fish and fresh meat 
to be had in the islands of Bermuda that their leader agreed to return 
in the Patience, accompanied by Captain Argall in another pinnace 
to bring much needed supplies. Bad weather separated the two little 
ships, and only the Admiral’s reached the islands. The sea-going 
days of the old gentleman, as Lord De La Warr called him, were, 
however, over and he died shortly afterwards on the island since 
called St. George’s. Deprived of the Admiral’s leadership, the party 
decided against returning to Virginia, so the Patience continued to 
England, leaving only three men behind. 


The Somer or Summer Islands, as the Bermudas were now also 
called, lay outside the limits granted to the Virginia Company. 
Accordingly, while a small ship, the Plough, was being fitted out to 
convey a party of settlers to colonise the islands, an extension of the 
charter was sought. This was granted by King James I in a new 
charter dated 16th June 1612. In the following July, the Plough 
arrived with 60 settlers under the command of the first Governor, 
Richard Moore, who at once put the people to work erecting forts 
in anticipation of attack by the Spaniards. The three men left behind 
in 1610 were found to be in good health so that the islands have been 
in continuous occupation by the British since the 28th July 1609. 
Later settlers brought out the first potatoes and these have been one 
of the staple crops ever since. The seat of Government was first set 
up on Smith's Island, but was transferred not long afterwards to 
St. George’s Island. 
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On the 25th November 1612, the Virginia Company transferred 
its rights to a new body of adventurers, who in turn surrendered 
their claims to the Crown on the 23rd November 1614, whereupon 
King James incorporated the 118 members of the reconstituted com- 
pany and granted them a new charter dated the 29th June 1615, 
under the name of “‘ The Governor and Company of the City of 
London for the Plantacon of the Somer Islands.” Among the rights 
granted in this charter was that of calling a General Assembly with 
power to make laws, provided that these were not contrary and 
repugnant to the laws of England. 


In 1616, Daniel Tucker, who had proved himself in Virginia, 
became the first Governor under the new charter. The nine or ten 
forts which had been built in the first three years provided the 
needed security, so that he was able to carry out the Company’s 
orders to divide the land into parishes or tribes and to develop them 
as a plantation, of which tobacco was soon to be the main crop. 


By 1619 the population had increased to 1,500 persons. The 
following year, under Governor Nathaniel Butler, the first Assembly 
met on the Ist August, and the first stone house was built of local 
coral rock to provide a meeting place for Courts of Assizes, Council 
and Assembly. This building, described and depicted by Captain 
John Smith in his history of Virginia, still stands, deprived by 
hurricanes of its two upper decks, and is the oldest State House in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


When in 1649 the colonists learned of the execution of King 
Charles I, they refused to take orders from Cromwell’s Common- 
wealth, proclaimed Charles II as their King and brought about the 
Tesignation of the Governor, whom they replaced by one of their 
own choice. In reprisal the Long Parliament prohibited trade 
between this and other rebellious colonies in the West, and England. 


Although the settlement of the islands had brought some return 
to the adventurers in its early years, their hopes of a prosperous 
undertaking soon faded and most of the original investors had 
parted with their shares by 1670 when the inhabitants, as owners 
of the greater part of the land, began sending petitions to King 
Charles II for redress against the Company in London. At last, 
in 1684, proceedings under a writ of quo warranto resulted in the 
forfeiture to the Crown of the Company’s charter, so that the 
government of the colony passed to the Crown, but the inherent 
tights of the inhabitants remained undisturbed and Bermuda did 
not become a Crown Colony. 
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One of the early royal Governors (so-called to distinguish them 
from the Bermuda Company appointees) brought with him the silver 
oar which, as an emblem of Admiralty jurisdiction, is always placed 
on the Registrar’s table when the Supreme Court is called upon to 
adjudicate in Vice-Admiralty causes. The halberdier who preceded 
the Governor when he walked abroad was probably one of the small 
number of Chelsea men who appeared on the scene about that time, 
invalids embodied under the name of the Independent Company. 
The Commissioners of Customs in London sent out their own 
Collector of Customs (an office which they controlled until the 
middle of the nineteenth century), but the new administration as a 
whole afforded more scope for local initiative in furthering the trade 
of the islands. Ship-building developed until a large fleet of fast 
small cedar craft was engaged in carrying trade which took them 
to all ports on the Atlantic seaboard of North America and the 
islands of the south, often with grievous loss from storms, buccan- 
eers and the enemies of England. Bermudians colonised the Turks 
Islands and established there and on neighbouring islands a salt 
industry which at one time made and transported 130,000 bushels 
to the American continent. With the outbreak of war between 
England and the American colonies, Bermuda’s trade suffered a 
major set-back, especially in consequence of the embargo placed on 
all business with her principal customers. A serious situation devel- 
oped locally because the production of essential foodstuffs had 
yielded first place in the island’s economy to ship-building and 
freighting. An arrangement was then made between certain Ber- 
mudians and the leaders of the rebelling colonists whereby the 
trading embargo would be lifted in return for a supply of gunpowder. 
Hence it was that in August 1775, the powder magazine of St. 
George’s was broken into and 100 kegs of powder were stolen and 
placed on board vessels waiting offshore to carry them north to 
the American forces. This powder, together with that stolen in lesser 
quantities from islands to the south, is said to have enabled Wash- 
ington’s army to gain its first important success, the evacuation of 
the British forces from Boston. 


How this theft was carried out so easily is seen from a glance at 
the defence structure during the 1700’s. The men of the Independent 
Company, despite their age, were able to man the forts and thus 
release the able-bodied for building and operating sloops and 
schooners, raking salt on distant islands, fishing off Newfoundland 
or whaling in local waters. The repair or rebuilding of forts con- 
tinued to be the responsibility of the colonists, who also had to pay 
the soldiers, when the Treasury had a balance available. Despite 
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some local recruitment and fresh drafts from England, the Indepen- 
dent Company’s service was spasmodic. At one time, for instance, 
in the early 1720’s the Assembly had to borrow money with which 
to buy slaves for the Governor to replace the soldiers who had 
drifted away. At another, the entire Company was sent to the 
Bahamas, but was found to be too old. Of their officers, scarcely 
anything is recorded. During Governor Hope’s term of office he 
was the Captain. Some decades later, Governor William Popple held 
the same rank, supported by local gentlemen as lieutenants and 
ensigns. 


A Militia Act had been passed by the first Assembly under the 
Crown, in 1690-91, and renewed at intervals during the next century 
when emergencies arose, then allowed to lapse. In 1763 Bermuda 
was furnished with a Company of the 9th Regiment of Foot “ in 
place of the Independent one lately reduced.” Under the Imperial 
Act for the Quartering of His Majesty’s Troops, the inhabitants 
were required to provide an allowance for the Commanding Officer’s 
quarters and to defray the expenditure on “ fire and candle” for 
the troops. The regiment was withdrawn in 1768 because, so it is 
said, General Gage was not pleased when the Governor proposed 
that certain local gentlemen who held rank in the Militia could 
very well sit with the General’s officers on a court martial. It was 
not until 1778 that the Royal Garrison Artillery was sent to the 
islands from New York. Its arrival, followed in 1797 by the 47th 
Regiment from New Providence, marked the beginning of an era. 


With the cessation of hostilities Bermuda’s carrying trade increased 
by leaps and bounds; 40 new vessels were built in 1789 alone. Certain 
losses were caused by French privateers, but with the advent of the 
second war between Britain and the United States, from 1812 to 
1815, Bermuda vessels were fully occupied in trading between the 
West Indies and Newfoundland. In 1815 the growth of business in 
the middle and western parishes resulted in the transfer of Parlia- 
ment, the Courts and other offices of government to Hamilton, a 
commercial settlement approximately in the centre of the colony, 
which, by Acts of the Colonial Parliament, was incorporated in 1793 
and raised to the status of a city with effect from 13th December, 
1897. 


As in the West Indies, slavery was permitted from the colony’s 
earliest days, but following William Wilberforce’s crusade in England 
it was abolished in Bermuda in 1834 absolutely, the apprenticeship 
system adopted elsewhere being unacceptable to the Assembly. 
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Later in the nineteenth century, following the inauguration of 
steamship services, Bermuda, in addition to enjoying a profitable 
agricultural export trade in vegetables, gradually became noted for 
its climate and charm. Slowly the tourist trade grew, many visitors 
coming annually to escape the rigorous North American winters 
and, as larger and faster ships were built and hotels erected, it 
finally became the colony’s most important business. 

Except between 1902 and 1913, Bermuda has been the head- 
quarters of a British fleet since 1797, following the discovery of a 
passage through the reefs to a deep-water anchorage, and the realisa- 
tion of the strategic importance of the islands. 

In 1809 the Imperial Government purchased Ireland Island and 
the following year preliminary operations were begun for the estab- 
lishment there of a Naval Dockyard. The work was first done by 
slave labour under the supervision of skilled artisans from England. 
In 1818 a Naval Hospital was built and in 1819 a detachment of 
Royal Engineers was sent out to assist in the work. Convict labour 
was substituted for slave labour in 1824 and continued to be used 
until the convict station was closed in 1864, some of the men being 
transferred to Australia and the rest returned to England. 

The first floating dock arrived from England in 1869. It was 381 
feet long, 124 feet broad and 74 feet deep and was the largest in the 
world. It weighed 8,200 tons and cost £250,000. This dock was 
replaced in 1902 by a far superior one, 545 feet long. During the 
second world war it was of inestimable service. In 1944 alone, 142 
ships were docked in it. In 1950 the Admiralty decided to close the 
dockyard in Bermuda. This was done on 31st March 1951, and the 
floating dock was towed back to the United Kingdom. In 1956 Her 
Majesty’s Government decided to withdraw the Commander-in- 
Chief of the American and West Indies Station from Bermuda and 
he left on 30th October, thus ending an association which had 
extended over some 150 years. Thereafter Bermuda became the 
headquarters of the West Indies Station under the command of a 
Commodore with the title of Senior Naval Officer, West Indies. 

In 1940, 1.08 square miles of the colony were leased for naval 
and air bases to the Government of the United States of America 
which, as described in the immediately preceding chapter, increased 
the colony’s total area to 20.59 square miles, of which 2.3 square 
miles were leased to the Americans, leaving 18.3 square miles avail- 
able to the civil population. 

After an occupation of some 174 years the British garrison was 
withdrawn on 25th April 1953, but returned less than eleven months 
later. The garrison was finally withdrawn in October 1957. 


' 
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Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II accompanied by His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Edinburgh visited Bermuda in November 1953. 
Talks between the political leaders of the United Kingdom, the 
United States of America and France were held there during the 
following month. On the 2nd March 1955 Her Royal Highness 
Princess Margaret visited the colony. In March 1957 there was a 
conference in Bermuda between the political leaders of the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America, followed by a similar 
conference between the United Kingdom leaders and those of 
Canada. A similar Anglo-American conference was held in 1961. 

The Bermuda Meteorological Office closed down at the end of 
1958 after 19 years service. The United States Air Force generously 
took over and has continued to provide this service to the colony. 

The year 1959 was the 350th anniversary of the settlement of 
Bermuda. Throughout the year a comprehensive programme of 
functions and celebrations was carried out, and a special Crown 
piece was issued by the Royal Mint. His Royal Highness Prince 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, paid a flying visit in April 1959 and 
fulfilled a number of private and official engagements. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


Tue laws of the colony are enacted by a Legislature consisting of the 
Governor, the Legislative Council and the House of Assembly. 

The Governor is assisted by an Executive Council consisting of 
three official members (Colonial Secretary, Colonial Treasurer and 
the Attorney General) and six unofficial members (increased from 
five in November 1962), appointed by the Crown. 

The Legislative Council consists of three official members (the 
Chief Justice as President, the Colonial Secretary and the Attorney 
General) and eight nominated members. 

The House of Assembly consists of 36 members elected for a term 
of five years. On the 12th January 1963 a new Bill entitled The 
Parliamentary Election Act, 1963, received the assent of His Excell- 
ency. Under the provisions of this Act the nine parishes, which have 
always been represented by four members, have now been divided 
into two electoral districts, each of which will now be represented 
by two members. The new Act requires that voters must be British 
subjects of 25 years of age or over at the time of registration, and 
if not possessing Bermudian status, they must have been ordinarily 
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resident in the colony for the whole of the period of three years 
immediately prior to registration. Registration is held every year. 
Candidates for election must qualify as electors and in addition must 
possess Bermudian status. Electors who own the freehold estate in 
land in Bermuda of an area of not less than 2,000 square feet will 
now qualify for an additional vote. Formerly the franchise had been 
limited to those persons possessing freehold property of not less 
than £60 in value and, prior to 1944, only males were permitted to 
vote or to seek election. 

Members of the Executive and Legislative Councils and of the 
House of Assembly are paid 24s. for each day’s attendance. 

A number of Government departments are controlled by executive 
boards which consist of unofficials appointed by the Governor. The 
head of the department acts in an advisory capacity. The chairmen 
of most of the major boards are members of the House of Assembly. 

Hamilton was made a city by an Act of Legislature in 1897 and 
is governed by a Corporation. Charges for water and dock facilities 
are the Corporation’s main source of revenue, though municipal 
taxes are levied. 

The town of St. George, one of the oldest settlements in the 
Western Hemisphere, was founded in 1612 and remained the capital 
of the colony until 1815. As in Hamilton, municipal taxes are levied. 

Each of the nine Parishes appoints its own Vestry annually. These 
Vestries have power to levy taxes and manage local affairs. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


IMPERIAL standard weights and measures are used. 


Chapter 5: Reading List 
ALTRUSA CLUB OF BERMUDA. As a Matter of Fact. Trade Develop- 
ment Board, 1959. 


BEEBE, C. W. Nonsuch: Land of Water. New York, Brewer, Warren 
and Putnam, 1932. 


Besse, C. W. Field Book of the Shore Fishes of Bermuda. New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1933. 
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BENBow, COLIN. Boer Prisoners of War in Bermuda. Island Press, 
1962. Bermuda Historical Society. (Occasional Publication 
No. 3). 


BonD, James. Birds of the West Indies. London, Collins, 1960. 


BRITTON, NATHANIEL Lorb. Flora of Bermuda. New York, Scribner, 
1918. The standard work on botany in Bermuda. 


BROoKEs, Jor, Bermuda Fishing. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, The 
Stackpole Company, 1957. 


Butter, G. P. and E. Butler’s Caribbean and Central America and 
the Bahamas and Bermuda. Princeton, D. van Nostrand, 1960. 


Cox, WILLIAM M. Bermuda’s Beginning. London, C. Tinling & Co., 
Ltd., 1959. A booklet for the layman on the geological aspects 
of Bermuda. 


Fopor, E., ed. Fodor’s Guide to the Caribbean, Bahamas and Ber- 
muda. Fodor’s Modern Guides Inc. Latest edition, 1963. 


HANNAU, Hans W., Bermuda. Hamilton, Bermuda Press, 1962. 
Chiefly coloured pictures with an introductory text. 


Hey., EprrH Stowe Goprrey, Bermuda’s Early Days. Bermuda 
Department of Education, 1959. An account of Bermuda’s 
early days of adventure and colonisation from 1511 to 1684, 


KENNEDY, SISTER JEAN DE CHANTAL, Biography of a Colonial Town. 
Bermuda Book Stories, 1961. A history of Hamilton. 


KERR, WILFRED BRENTON. Bermuda and the American Revolution. 
Princeton, University Press, 1963. An instructive account of its 
subject. 


KNOWLTON, JOSEPHINE GIBSON, Butter Balls and Finger Bowls. Pub- 
lished by the author, 1960. 


Lefroy, J. H. Memorials of the Discovery and Early Settlement of 
the Bermudas or Somers Islands, 1515-1687. 2 vols. London, 
Longman’s Green, 1877 and 1879. The standard work on 
Bermuda’s earlier history. 


LupincToN, M. H. Post Office, Postal Markings and Adhesive Stamps 
of Bermuda. London, Lowe, 1962. 


McCALLAN, E. A., Life on Old St. David’s, Bermuda. Bermuda His- 
torical Monuments Trust, Bermuda, 1948. 
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Mason, F. vAN wyck, The Sea Venture. New York, Doubleday, 
1961. A novel. 


Norwoop, RICHARD, Journal of Richard Norwood. New York, 
Scholar’s Facsimiles and Reprints, 1945. A diary kept by the 
famous surveyor which gives a vivid picture of life inthe islands 
during the seventeenth century. 


PATTON, WILLOUGHBY, Sea Venture. New York, Longmans, 1959. 
A novel. 


SmitH, LouisA HUTCHINGS, Bermuda’s Oldest Inhabitants. Seven- 
oakes, Salmon, 1934. Deals with plants indigenous to the 
islands. 


Strope, Hupson, Story of Bermuda. New York, Smith, 1932 and 
1946. Contains outstanding photographs of different aspects 
of local life. 


TucKER, TERRY. Bermuda's Story. Bermuda Department of Educa- 
tion, 1959. A short history of Bermuda written for school- 
children. 

Tucker, TERRY, Beyond the Rubber Tree. Bermuda Historical 
Society, 1961. (Occasional Publication No. 2). 


WHITNEY, CHRISTINE M. The Bermuda Garden. The Garden Club of 
Bermuda, 1955. A comprehensive and beautifully illustrated 
book on gardening in Bermuda. 


WILKINSON, HENRY C. The Adventures of Bermuda: a history of the 
island from its discovery until the dissolution of the Somers Island 
Company in 1864. London, Oxford University Press, 1958. 


WILKINSON, HENRY C. Bermuda in the Old Empire, 1684-1784. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1950. (Both Dr. Wilkinson’s 
volumes contain useful bibliographies on the early history of 
Bermuda). 


WiLtock, RoGER, Bulwark of Empire: Bermuda's Fortified Naval 
Base, 1860-1920. Princeton, privately printed 1962. A history of 
H.M. Dockyard. 


ZUILL, WILLIAM, Bermuda Today. A small and very useful guide-book 
for tourists. 


About Bermuda. A short commercial guide. London, Chamber of 
Commerce, 1961. 
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The Bermuda Churchman. Magazine of the Church of England in 
Bermuda, published monthly. 


The Bermuda Historical Quarterly. Published since 1944, 


The Bermudian. An illustrated monthly magazine published by the 
Bermudian Publishing Company, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


Some of the books listed above are out of print but are available 
for reference in the Bermuda Government Library, Hamilton, 
Bermuda, and possibly also in other reference libraries abroad. 
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PART I 
Review of 1963 and 1964 


Tue period under review was marked by continued economic 
prosperity and an ever-expanding tourist trade, the development of 
the colony’s first political parties, the first election under a franchise 
extended to unpropertied voters, and the historic gathering of most 
of the Tall Ships remaining in the world. During the period founda- 
tions were laid for far-reaching political, economic and social changes 
in the island’s way of life. 1964 was dubbed “ the year of experts ” 
by local politicians, for in no other year have so many dissertations 
and recommendations been written on Bermuda’s problems. No 
less than five experts from abroad, engaged by Government and 
private interests, submitted their reports, in 1964, on such diverse 
subjects as education, town and country planning and development, 
road traffic, the economy and its future, the Civil Service and the 
organisation and administration of Government. | 

In 1963 five Bermudians were named in The Queen’s New Year’s 
Honours. In January Bermuda’s first Government Information 
Officer was appointed. C. D. Selley, Publicity Director of the Trade 
Development Board, was seconded to the Colonial Secretariat for 
an initial period of one year, to ascertain the necessity of the post. 
The Director of Health reported that the 1962 birth rate had been 
the lowest in four years. Early in January, a number of local and 
American coin dealers precipitated a rush on 1950 and 1951 pennies, 
when they offered as much as 2s. 6d. for them. The price rose 
steadily; by February it was 12s. 6d.; by March, 50s. for mint coins. 
In January the Bishop of Dunwich conducted a successful, week- 
long preaching mission at St. James’s Church, Somerset. 

Before the Governor signed the new Parliamentary Election Bill, 
extending the franchise from landholders only to all over 25 years 
of age, with an extra vote for £60 freeholders, attempts to drop the 
plus vote and reinstate parish constituencies were defeated in the 
Legislative Council. Later, in February, the House of Assembly 
twice tried to introduce a new bill incorporating parish districts, but 
each attempt was defeated by a narrow margin. The number of 
visitors to the island in 1962 was nearly 200 thousand, a 13 per cent 
increase over the preceding year. Following the lead of the Bank of 
England, local banks reduced their interest rates by $ of 1 per cent. 
At the same time they engaged England’s Prof. Henry Richardson 
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to make an appraisal of Bermuda’s economy and future prospects 
which was published in May. In mid-January the Legislature adoptec 
a report recommending a compulsory old age pension scheme, payin; 
a minimum of £4 per week at age 65, and immediate payment of £: 
per week to some 2,300 already past 65. They also agreed to a six 
month moratorium on land sub-division, pending the report of th« 
recently-arrived Town and Country Planner, Mr. Thornley Dyer 
The House of Assembly rejected two private schemes to reclaim 
10,000 acres of land from the sea. Sir John Barbirolli, conductor o} 
the Halle and Houston Symphony Orchestras, and Lady Barbiroll 
spent a brief holiday here. 


On February Ist the Parliamentary Registration Office opened in 
Hamilton to receive a possible 22,000 registrants for the May 
elections. More than 15,000 people over 25 years of age were en- 
franchised by the Parliamentary Election Act 1963. Erection of the 
steel framework of the 250-bed hospital extension was begun. 
Kindley Air Force Base announced the proposed withdrawal, over 
a six-monthly period, of its weather reconnaissance, refuelling and 
air-sea rescue squadrons from the island. As political campaigning 
gained momentum the formation of the colony’s first political party, 
the Bermuda Progressive Labour Party, was announced. A few days 
later the formation of a Conservative Voters’ Association was also 
made public, The Rt. Hon. Henry Brooke, Home Secretary, led the 
British delegation to another Anglo-American Parliamentary Con- 
ference. After a year of meetings, a special committee submitted a 
report on the Civil Service, noting a marked decline in the appeal 
of Service careers to Bermudians, and recommending a complete 
re-organisation of the wage structure and conditions of service. The 
higher-wage proposals in the report were rejected, in June, by the 
Legislature, who engaged the Canadian management-consultants, 
Urwick, Currie, Ltd., to study and report on the Civil Service. The 
Progressive Labour Party announced the names of nine candidates, 
including two women, for the May elections. 


Early in March, the owners of the Princess Hotel began excava- 
tions for the foundations of the new $8 million hotel-wing and 
construction of a new 18-hole golf course in Southampton. Seventy- 
four local and foreign entrants played in the Bermuda Amateur 
Golf Championships. The Attorney-General, the Hon. J. C. Summer- 
field, was appointed a Queen’s Counsel. Three Russian oceano- 
graphic survey and research vessels made a four-day refuelling visit 
to the colony. The Legislative Council threw out a £100,000 low-cost 
housing scheme passed by the House of Assembly. The measure was 
defeated by two votes. In mid-March, 300 teachers staged a one-day 
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token strike of the island’s school system, in a fight for higher wages. 
Two days later, the Legislature agreed to a 35 per cent increase for 
469 teachers in government-aided schools. The Corporation of 
Hamilton announced plans for a £250,000 project to improve the 
City’s sewerage system. The Harmony Hall Hotel suffered minor 
damage from a dynamite explosion. Subsequent offers of substantial 
reward produced no clues and police were unable to apprehend the 
culprits. The Archdeacon of the Royal Navy, the Venerable John 
Armstrong, Chaplain of the Fleet, was consecrated in Westminster 
Abbey as the new Lord Bishop of Bermuda. Among distinguished 
visitors to the colony in March were the President of Mexico, Adolfo 
Lopez Mateos, who stayed overnight at Government House, and 
the Nobel Prize-winning author and poet, T. S. Eliot. By the end of 
March, when parliamentary registration closed, about 15,000 
persons had registered, including 6,500 landowners. 


On 6th April Parliament was dissolved and polling day was set 
for 16th May. The Broadcasting Commissioners agreed to permit 
strictly-controlled electioneering broadcasts over the colony’s radio 
and television stations; about 60 per cent of the candidates took 
advantage of the opportunity. The 24th Annual Agricultural 
Exhibition was an unqualified success, with an unprecedented 
number of entries—503—and record-breaking attendance. In April, 
Aqua-Chem Inc. of Wisconsin, U.S.A., was awarded the Govern- 
ment contract for a £121,000 salt-water distillation plant to supply 
the hospital. The plant would be capable of producing 130,000 
gallons of fresh water daily. Work was started on a new remedial 
teaching school for 100 children, which was to cost some £40,000. 


On 6th May, 12,500 voters, 86.5 per cent of those registered, went 
to the polls to elect ten new members to the House of Assembly, and 
to re-elect 26. The Progressive Labour Party, Bermuda’s first political 
party, won six out of the nine seats they contested and the number 
of coloured M.C.P.’s increased from seven to eleven. The Hon. Sir 
John W. Cox was re-appointed Speaker of the House for his fourth 
consecutive term, when Parliament reconvened on 22nd May. The 
Dyer Report on Bermuda’s future development, which predicted 
a 63,000 population by 1982 and an annual tourist trade of 220,000, 
was published. The plan called for strict town and country zoning 
and detailed the development of each area over the next twenty 
years. The Governor, in his Throne Speech, stressed that if Bermuda 
decided to implement the Dyer plan, it would have to introduce 
long-term financing into its fiscal policies. The Bishop of Bermuda, 
the Rt. Revd. John Armstrong, was enthroned at the Cathedral in 
Hamilton in a colourful ceremony witnessed by a congregation of 
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thousands, including the Roman Catholic Bishop of Bermuda, which 
overflowed into the streets. 


In June, Bermuda sent four delegates, representing Government, 
commerce and trade unions, to the International Labour Conference 
in Geneva. Five Bermudians were named in The Queen’s Birthday 
Honours. Despite strong ecclesiastical and public censure, the 
island’s only cinema company initiated a policy of showing films 
on Sundays. The Legislature extended, by another nine months, 
the moratorium on the sub-division of land, pending consideration 
of the Dyer Report. Erection of a new primary school, to be built 
of prefabricated materials at an estimated cost of £50,000, was 
begun at Boaz Island in July, and was to be ready for occupancy in 
September. 


Hurricane Arlene, the earliest tropical storm in living memory, 
caught Bermudians unawares on August 3rd. Her 90 mile per hour 
winds lashed the colony for four hours during the early afternoon, 
causing thousands of pounds damage to buildings, small boats and 
crops, but no injuries. A few days later, the Government announced 
the formation of the Emergency Measures Organisation to co- 
ordinate hurricane relief procedures. The organisation included 
representatives of Government, public utilities and U.S. Forces and 
was placed under the command of the Commissioner of Police. 
Crown Prince Harald of Norway spent two weeks here in September, 
during which time he led the Royal Norway Yacht Club in competi- 
tion against the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club for the Berwegian 
Trophy. Bermuda won the series by one race. Another distinguished 
visitor during that month was Sir Charles Maclean, Commonwealth 
Chief Scout, who attended an island-wide rally at Government 
House. 

In October, His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie, Emperor of 
Ethiopia, stayed overnight at Government House on his return 
from Washington and Ottawa to Addis Ababa. H.M.S. Devonshire, 
the Royal Navy’s first guided-missile destroyer, paid a brief visit. 
That part of the Sessions Building housing the Supreme Court was 
damaged slightly by a dynamite explosion early in the month. No- 
one was apprehended despite intensive police investigations. Mr. 
Harold Houghton, Deputy Educational Adviser to the Department 
of Technical Co-operation, arrived here to conduct a study of the 
colony’s educational system on behalf of the Government. 

Early in November, the Finance Committee presented a £5} 
million budget estimate for 1964 to the House of Assembly. An 
anticipated deficit of £2 million was to be offset by increases in 
certain ad valorem taxes, plus a 10 per cent surtax on all customs 
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duties, and an annual registration tax of £100 on all locally incor- 
porated companies, all of which was agreed. The largest single 
departmental estimate was nearly £1 million, for education. In the 
same month the Legislature agreed to the appointment of a joint 
select committee to study constitutional change. Bermuda mourned, 
with the world, the death of John F. Kennedy. Churches of all 
denominations throughout the island held memorial services for the 
young President. Lady Baden-Powell, World Chief Guide, addressed 
a 2,000 strong rally in Hamilton, during her week-long visit in 
December. 


In January 1964 two Bermudians were named in The Queen’s 
Honours. Local Dragon and Finn-class yachtsmen began training 
for the Olympic trials to be held in the early summer. Local foot- 
ballers were defeated in four games against the visiting Ukranian 
Nationals of Philadelphia. After three months of negotiations, the 
Bermuda Dockworkers’ Union and the stevedores signed a three- 
year contract. The Commission on Television recommended stricter 
controls over programme standards and ownership, and the estab- 
lishment of a second independent commercial channel. The Colonial 
Treasurer reported a good financial year, despite a slow start in the 
tourist industry and the withdrawal of four U.S. aircraft squadrons 
and their dependants. Statistics showed a 5.9 per cent increase in 
tourists over 1962, a grand total of 205,000. They also indicated 
that the incidence of crime had increased slightly. The management- 
consultant firm of Urwick, Currie, Ltd. submitted to Government 
its two-volume report on the organisation and administration of 
government, and Civil Service salaries and conditions of service. 
The report was sharply criticised, on several points, by the Legisla- 
ture and the Civil Service Association. The Bermuda Electric Light 
Co. installed and put into service an additional 6,000 Kilowatt 
diesel generating unit to cope with increased loads. The Princess 
Hotel opened its new 18-hole golf course in Southampton. The 
Bank of Bermuda opened a new branch office, the island’s first 
drive-in bank, in Hamilton. The unusual, modern design of the 
building was hailed as a milestone in the architectural history of 
Bermuda. The Canadian schooner Bluenose II, an exact replica of 
her famous forerunner, called at Bermuda on the first leg of her 
maiden voyage. On board was the 82 year-old owner-captain of the 
original ship, Mr. Angus Walters. 


In February, the colony played host to two important conferences. 
Early in the month delegates from Britain, Canada and the United 
States participated in another Anglo-American Parliamentary 
Conference. Later in the month, 36 members of the International 
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Air Transport Association met in a nine-day conference at the 
St. George Hotel. In the same month, the Progressive Labour Party 
sought, unsuccessfully, to modify the new franchise laws by reducing 
the voting age from 25 to 21 years, abolishing the £60 freeholders’ 
plus vote, and realigning the electoral districts. 


In March, the island’s two teachers’ unions, one white and one 
coloured, merged to become the Amalgamated Bermuda Union of 
Teachers. It was announced from London that the new Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief would be Blackpool Conservative M.P. 
Sir Roland Robinson. Before he arrived to take up his appointment 
he was created a Baron and adopted the title Lord Martonmere. 
He was the first civilian Governor to be appointed since the early 
part of this century, with the exception of two during the war years 
(1941-45). The Bermuda Industrial Union, in an attempt to gain 
recognition at the King Edward Hospital, called out its 60 non- 
medical staff members in a token four-hour strike. They were 
protesting the Trustees’ decision to refuse the Bermuda Industrial 
Union permission to act as bargaining agent for its members. 


The Princess Hotel was reopened on Ist April by His Excellency 
the Governor, following completion of an $8 million rebuilding and 
refurbishing programme. The well-known film director Alfred 
Hitchcock was a visitor to Bermuda during April. At the end of the 
month some 5,000 people gathered in Hamilton to give the retiring 
Governor, Maj. Gen. Sir Julian A. Gascoigne, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., 
C.B., D.S.O., a rousing send-off. The formal ceremony took place 
at Albuoy’s Point. Equally large numbers congregated at the same 
place on 15th June to greet the new Governor, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Martonmere, on his arrival to take up his appointment. Following 
the official greetings, he was sworn in at the Colonial Secretariat. 
The first coloured Bermudian to win the Rhodes Scholarship, 
Arthur Hodgson, was named in May. 


June was the month of sailing ships. Eariy in the month, 23 wind- 
jammers and large yachts, including the last of the full-rigged sailing 
ships and four-masted barques, from eight nations, set sail from 
Lisbon, Portugal in a 3,600 mile race to Bermuda. The first ship to 
finish was the 60-foot Italian yawl Corsaro II, smallest in the fleet. 
A record number of 143 yachts, including five Bermudian entries, 
sailed from Newport, R.I., on 22nd June, in the Newport-Bermuda 
Yacht Race. This also was won by the smallest entry, Milton 
Ernstof’s 35-foot yawl Burgoo. On 8th July the Governor proclaimed 
a half-day public holiday in honour of the Tall Ships. Half the 
population took the opportunity, travelling by land and sea, to see 
the start of the historic Tall Ships Race to New York off St. David’s 
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Head. A few days earlier, Lady Martonmere had opened the new 
swing bridge at St. George’s. After extensive trials, E. K. Cooper 
and J. Hooper were chosen to represent Bermuda in the Dragon 
and Finn yachting events at the Tokyo Olympics. Cooper sailed his 
Dragon, Oleander II, into a final fifth place in the Games, and Hooper 
finished twentieth overall. During the month the New Zealand 
tourists lost two out of three matches against Bermuda cricketers. 
The United States Navy’s Project Sealab was launched on the Argus 
Bank, 35 miles off the coast. Four U.S. Navy divers were to spend 
21 days living from a 40-foot long capsule resting on the sea-bed at 
a depth of 190 feet. Because of delays caused by bad weather, the 
project had to be postponed several times and, consequently, was 
shorter than had been planned. It was, nevertheless, termed an 
unqualified success. 


The second hurricane of the season, dubbed Brenda, struck the 
island a surprise blow on 9th August, but her 73 mile per hour winds 
caused only minor damage, which was confined to the east end. The 
Governor appointed a Commission of Enquiry to make a detailed 
study of existing port facilities, likely requirements for the future, 
and the feasibility of establishing a single Port Authority to control 
both marine and air ports. Mr. Heinrich Burdon took up his appoint- 
ment as Bermuda’s first Director of Town Planning, a post which 
had been recommended in the Dyer Report. The Bermuda Football 
Association’s first international football team returned from Iceland 
after a successful tour in which they played three matches, winning 
one, losing one and drawing one. The colony’s second political 
party, the United Bermuda Party, was formed in August, and 
published its manifesto. 24 independent members of the House of 
Assembly declared for the new party, thus giving them virtual 
control of the Government. Six members chose to remain independent 
of either party. The Board of Education issued a report and recom- 
mendations on the schools system proposing the integration of all 
Government-aided schools by September 1965 and the gradual 
increase, over four years, of the statutory school ages from 7-13 
years to 5-15 years. The estimates for 1965 included £150,000 for 
the expansion of school facilities to absorb the increased numbers 
of students. 


In September the Bermuda Industrial Union and the Public 
Transportation Board signed an agreement which had been under 
negotiation for almost a year. It marked the first time that a union 
had been recognised by a Government Board as a collective bargain- 
ing agent. A distinguished visitor during the month was Sir Charles 
Guthrie, Chairman of B.O.A.C. The three-penny Bermuda Olympic 
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stamp went on sale; it depicted the International Finn, the Olympic 
one-man sailing dinghy. Early in October, the Bermuda Industrial 
Union petitioned the United Nations Special Committee of 24 on 
Colonialism, demanding the grant of the right of self-determination 
to Bermudians and the introduction of a democratic form of govern- 
ment. The petition charged that the growth of the Bermuda Industrial 
Union had been “ retarded by the restrictive policies of local politics 
and suppressed by the deeply entrenched oligarchy ”. The touring 
Yorkshire cricketers, led by Brian Close and including Freddie 
Trueman and Garfield Sobers, defeated Bermuda in four matches. 
The island’s daily paper announced that it would raise its price from 
6d. to 9d. per copy on Ist November. 


In November, the Government appointed the first permanent 
Public Information Officer, and issued the first £10 note. Qantas 
Empire Airways Ltd. inaugurated a new route between Sydney and 
London, via Bermuda, Bahamas, Mexico, Tahiti and Fiji. A distin- 
guished visitor for the occasion was the President of the Australian 
Senate, Sir Alistair McMullin. Other notable visitors during the 
month were M. Henri Spaak, Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Mr. W. I. J. Wallace, Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
The Legislature spent November considering the 1965 budget and 
finally agreed to estimates totalling over £6 million. They also 
agreed to the establishment, for the first time, of a Government 
Employment Office on an experimental basis for one year. In 
December, Commodore H. H. Dannreuther arrived to take up his 
appointment as Senior Naval Officer, West Indies. He was succeeding 
Comm. E. B. Ashmore, D.S.C., who had been here for several years. 
The year drew to a close with the gala opening, by the Governor, 
of the rebuilt Belmont Manor Golf and Country Club. 


' PART II 


Chapter 1: Population 


THE rapid growth of the resident civil population is shown by the 
census returns in the following years: 


1881 13,948 (5,384 white and 8,564 coloured) 
1891 15,013 (5,690 white and 9,323 coloured) 
1901 17,535 (6,383 white and 11,152 coloured) 
1911 18,994 (6,691 white and 12,303 coloured) 
1921 20,127 (7,006 white and 13,121 coloured) 
1931 27,789 (11,353 white and 16,436 coloured) 
1939 30,814 (11,481 white and 19,333 coloured) 
1950 37,403 (14,724 white and 22,679 coloured) 
1960 42,640 (15,892 white and 26,748 coloured) 


As at June 1963 the resident civil population was estimated to be 
46,783 (16,931 white and 29,852 coloured); at June 1964 the estimate 
was 47,612 (17,183 white and 30,429 coloured). 


The density of the civil population based on an area of 18.293 
square miles (the remaining 2.297 square miles being leased to the 
United States Government) was, at June 1964, 2,602 per square mile. 


The numbers and rates of births, marriages and deaths per 
thousand of the civil population and of infant mortality per thousand 
live births for the last three years were: 


1962 1963 1964 
Number Rate Number Rate Number Rate 
Live Births - 1,185 25.81 1,215 25.97 1,150 24.15 
Marriages . - 415 9.04 472 9.91 405 8.51 
Deaths 9 . 333 7.25 342 7.31 366 7.69 
Infantile Mortality 31 26.16 32.26.34 38 33.04 


During 1957 an Advisory Committee, appointed to implement 
the recommendations of the Commission of Inquiry into the problem 
of the rapidly increasing population of Bermuda, made a statistical 
analysis of that problem. In subsequent years the Health Department 
bas undertaken an active campaign to bring home to all sections of 
the local community the implications for the colony of a continued 
increase in population. 
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Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and 
Labour Organisation 


EMPLOYMENT 
TuE census of Bermuda of 23rd October 1960 was published in 1961. 


The total number employed at the date of the census was 19,498, 
comprising 12,737 males and 6,761 females. The total in employment 
represented 45.73 per cent of the population. 


The number declaring themselves unemployed was 463, comprising 
182 males and 281 females. Of the experienced labour force, 2.32 per 
cent declared themselves unemployed, compared with 3.65 per cent 
at the 1950 census. 


The principal occupations in order of numbers engaged were: 
Males Females Total 


Domestics, private and notels é 306 1,856 2,162 
Office clerks, etc. . . 389 1,450 1,839 
Shop assistants i. x 668 798 1,466 
Labourers. : é : 1,358 7 1,365 
Masons . e S r 992 9 1,001 
Woodworkers | ‘ : a 745 2 747 
Waiters and waitresses. E 193 358 551 
Taxi-drivers and chauffeurs 470 31 501 
Teachers 5 3 112 374 486 
Truck drivers . ; - e 424 2 426 


The total number of non-Bermudians authorised to accept 
employment in 1963 was 2,357, of whom hotels and guest-houses 
accounted for the employment of 951. Of these, 1,341 were British, 
520 were United States citizens, 81 Portuguese nationals and the 
remaining 415 nearly all Europeans. In the case of Portuguese 
labour from the Azores, the employer is required to place the em- 
ployee under a contract and, in most cases, provide him with living 
quarters and insurance covering death, injury or occupational 
disease sustained by him during employment under the contract. 
Towards the end of 1964 the form of contract was revised and the 
wages improved by agreement with the Portuguese Government. 


Twenty-nine applications for employment vouchers issued under 
the United Kingdom Commonwealth Immigrants Act 1963 were 
received, of which eleven had been accepted by the end of 1964. 
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WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Representative rates of wages and normal hours of work of various 
categories of workers were: 


Hours Hourly Wages 
Occupation Weekly 1950* 1962* 1964* 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Manual Workers 
Agricultural labourer . 45-50 _ : J to . ll to 
Carpenter . . . 44 5 Of ll 4 12 3 
Dockworker . . Various 40 10 6 13° OF 
(min.) 

Domestic Servant . Various _ 6 Oto 6 Oto 

(daily—female) 70 7 O (min) 
Electrician é 44 6 0 ll 3 13 0 
Helper, trades 34 8 8 8 7 
Janitor 44-48 3.7 74 77 
Labourer . - 44 3 8 7 6 79 
Laundry worker . 44 1 lto 410 51 

(female) (1946) 23 

iver, transport 44 44 8 7 9 4 
Driver, bus F 45 _— 10 5 i : to 
Machinist, skilled 44 _ _ 12 7 
Mason . 44 510} 1010 11 8 
Motor mechanic" 44 6 0 10 11 11 10 
Painter 44 5 34 910 10 3 
Plumber 44 6 0 10 2 11 2 
Warehouseman 44 _ 10 6 10 2 
Watchman 48 and over _ 81 8 10 
Welder. 44 — _ 12 8 
Non-Manual Workers 
Accountant 34-42 _- 19 7 20 9 
Accountant, senior 34~42 _ 29 0 29 7 
Bookkeeper 34-42 Sil 13:0 14 0 
Bookkeeping machine 

operator ‘ . 34-42 410 10 10 11 8 
Clerk, junior. - 34-42 410 811 9 5 
Clerk ‘ : . 34-42 _ 12 0 12 6 
Clerk, senior. . 34-42 _ 15 1 17 0 
Engineering 

draughtsman . . 34-42 _ _ 21 3 
Messenger . : . 34-42 3 103 8 9 Til 
Secretary, private » 34-42 610¢ 14 4 16 1 
Stenographer . . 34-42 4 9+ 1110 13.0 
Telephone Operator . 34-42 48 8 9 8 6 
Typist 7 . 34-42 48 11 2 1 3 


* Except where a range is shown the rates given are weighted averages of data 
collected. : 


+ 13s.9d. as from Ist January 1965. 
Overtime is normally paid to manual workers at time-and-a-half, 


double time for holidays and public holidays. Leave conditions vary 
from occupation to occupation and firm to firm. 
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COST OF LIVING 


A Retail Price Index was established in January 1961. It is computed 
quarterly. The Index in successive quarters 1963-64 was: 
Data collected nearest Wednesday to middle of month. 


(January, 1961 4 e 100) 

January, 1963 ‘ ‘ 101.8 
April, 1963 : , 102.3 
July, 1963 ‘ z 102 

October, 1963. . 103.4 
January, 1964 - a 104.3 
April, 1964 = ¢ 102.9 
July, 1964 . 3 103.5 
October, 1964 103.4 


There are no pronounced seasonal. fluctuations in any group of 
items in the Index. 

Some typical prices of foodstuffs at the beginning of the period 
under review and in July 1964 were: 


Price 
Commodity Unit Jan., 1963 July, 1964 

s. d. s. d. 
Loaf, sandwich & . 2202 2253 2 3 
Flour : 2 Fi 5 Ib. 33 3 4 
Cornflakes 6 oz. 111 2ST: 
Meats 1 Ib. 6 0 - 60 

(approx.) —_(approx.) 

Bacon 1 Ib. 61 5 8 
Butter : : E 1 Ib. 40 46 
Milk, fresh. 4 5 1 qt. (U.S.) 23 23 
Milk, evaporated . - 14} 0z. 1 3 1 3 
Eggs, large, local . A 1 doz. T2 70 
Sugar 5 ; 5 Ib. 210 49 
Potatoes : : : 5 Ib. 3 2 3 8 
Tomatoes. : 3 1 Ib. 3 2 29 
Cabbage * 7 . 1 1b. 1° 35 13 
Apples 4 = : 3 Ib. bag 3.5 46 
Oranges 2 ¢ : $ doz. 40 44 
Soups 4 - oo 1 3 (over) 1 4 (over) 
Jam . y s é 1 Ib. 2 Q9(over) 2 9 (over) 


LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 


The Labour Relations Officer conciliates in labour disputes and 
advises the Government and the public on all matters concerning 
labour. He is responsible for applying any measures of social 
insurance which may be approved by the Legislature. As from Ist 
January 1965 he combined his duties with that of Executive Officer 
of the Bermuda Social Welfare Board. 

On the recommendation of Urwick, Currie Limited, Consultants, 
the Labour Office, an employment service formerly operated by the 
Board of Immigration, was closed early in 1964. 

There are a few private fee-charging agencies. The Bermuda 
Industrial Union operates an exchange. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The approximate membership of the trade unions in 1964 was as 
shown in the following table: 


Occupations Membership as 

Name of Union covered of last report 

Bermuda Industrial Union E . General 312 at 30. 6.64 

Amalgamated Bermuda Union of 

Teachers* . : : ‘ . Teachers 444 at 30. 6.64 

Bermuda Employers’ Council . . Any employer 68 at 31.12.64 

Bermuda Dockworkers’ Union - Dockworkers 166 at 31.12.64 
United Longshoremen of Bermuda, Longshoremen Not active 


Local 1885 of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association 
Association of Scientific Workers, Telecommunications Not known 
Bermuda Branch engineers 
Civil Service Associationt , . Government monthly 266 at 31.12.64 
paid employees 
*The former Bermuda Union of Teachers and Teachers’ Association of 
Bermuda were amalgamated on 29th March 1964. 


t Not registrable under the Trade Union and Trade Disputes Act, 1946. 


There was little unrest during the period. Progress, if slow, was 
maintained. The trade unions gained in strength and influence; 
but only among dockers, teachers and bus drivers were terms and 
conditions of employment determined by agreement. 


A Labour Relations Advisory Committee was established early 
in 1963, comprising equal numbers appointed after consultation 
with employers’ and workers’ organisations respectively, under an 
independent chairman. It completed a useful first two years of work, 
including a body of draft legislation. 


Eight labour disputes gained some prominence during the period, 
four in 1963, four in 1964. Details by industry, man-days lost and 
method of settlement are: 


Man-days 
No. lost 

Industry affected (approx.) How settled 
1963 
Road transport 5 3 n 20 140* _ 
Teaching z é 7 z 300 300 Negotiation 
Hotels. ‘ ¢ E 7 15 _ Negotiation 
Public Works - ‘ - 30-35 12 Negotiation 
1964 
Hospital Service. 3 ‘ 80 40 No settlement 
Hotels. é ; 4 a 30 45 Negotiation 
Docks . a . : : 112 100 Arbitration 
Building Construction . " 100 100 Negotiation 


* Sympathy strike by bus drivers in support of displaced employees in com- 
Mercial transport. 
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Agreements were signed by the Stevedores’ and Bermuda Dock 
workers’ Union, effective from 1st January 1964, for three years 
and by the Passenger Transportation Board and the Bermud 
Industrial Union effective until 31st December 1965, with pa 
increases retroactive to Ist January 1964. 


A revision of the salaries and a re-grading of posts was undertakes 
in the Civil Service, effective retroactively to Ist January 1963. 


In October 1964, after consulting the Labour Relations Advisor- 
Committee, the Government issued a statement on recognising trad « 
unions in Government employment. A union may be recognisec 
where a ‘substantial’ number of the employees concerned wishe: 
to be represented by it and should be recognised where it command ; 
the support of a majority of the employees. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


The Employment of Children and Young Persons Act was enacted 
on 28th December 1963, and a revised Labour Disputes (Arbitration 
and Enquiry) Act on 3rd December 1964. Both stemmed from 
recommendations of the new Labour Relations Advisory Committee 
(see above). The first Act, prohibits, with certain exceptions, the 
employment of children under thirteen years of age (the school- 
leaving age) and the employment in industry of both children and 
young persons under fifteen years of age. Children may not be 
employed at night and young persons after midnight. The employ- 
ment of a child or young person below school-leaving age must not 
be detrimental to schooling. International Labour Conventions 
Nos. 5 and 7 are applied with slight modification and Nos. 10, 15, 
16, 59 and 82 (including the education clauses) without modification. 


The Labour Disputes (Arbitration and Enquiry) Act removes 
certain anomalies in the older legislation, brings within its scope 
classes of public employee formerly excluded, and, in general, 
brings the legislation more closely into line with that of the United 
Kingdom on the subject. 


Declarations were also made to the International Labour Organisa- 
tion applying to Bermuda certain other Conventions, including (in 
November 1964) No. 98, concerning the right to organise and 
bargain collectively. 


Bermuda sent an observer delegation to the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva in 1963. 
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SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


After local consultation, a declaration was registered applying to 
Bermuda Convention No. 115 concerning the protection of workers 
against ionising radiations. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Government Employees (Health Insurance) Act 1960, and 
subsequent amendments, provides for medical and hospital benefits 
for Government employees and school teachers and their dependants 
on a contributory basis. 

Most substantial private undertakings and public utilities have 
health schemes provided by insurance companies, to which employers 
and employees contribute. Some concerns have retirement insurance 
schemes. The waterfront contract in force contains provision for 
workmen’s compensation, financed by contributions from the steve- 
dores and the longshoremen. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


Day-release classes for apprentices of three firms are held at the 
Technical Institute and schemes of apprenticeship in the electrical 
and motor trades have been inaugurated on a three-year basis. 

Day-release classes for hotel operatives were planned to start 
early in 1965 on an agreed scheme of five-year apprenticeship. A 
limited amount of on-the-job training is undertaken in certain hotels. 

The Report of the Plowman Commission on Training and Em- 
ployment was published in February 1963. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue 
1961 1962 1963 1964 
£ £ £ £ 
Customs A 4 ‘ 3,377,765 3,388,743 3,557,987 4,191,943 
Departmental . «1,492,410 1,787,699 1,800,476 1,858,192 
Miscellaneous A Z 277,847 425,199 352,801 503,928 





TOTAL . £5,148,022 £5,601,641 £5,711,264 £6,554,063 
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Following is a summary under main heads of actual expenditure 
in 1961, 1962, 1963 and 1964: 





Expenditure 
1961 1962 1963 1964 
£ £ £ £ 
Administration of Justice. 61,611 59,754 63,415 73,023 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 200,183 211,867 214,655 218,494 
Audit : ‘ 13,317 14,085 14,081 13,867 
Bermuda Library 2 ‘: 14,677 17,011 18,303 23,932 
Bermuda Social Welfare 
Board : : 45,198 64,465 50,279 55,069 
Building Authority” 2 7,610 11,367 19,495 17,102 
Civil Aviation . :, 50,337 64,292 63,131 62,090 
Colonial Secretariat a 28,705 30,422 31,273 36,492 
Colonial Treasury . is 145,045 170,765 162,675 190,858 
Debt, Public 3 : 141,700 130,800 5,463 70,213 
Defence fs . 60,117 67,115 75,731 77,408 
Education. : 7 604,186 647,197 822,227 896,879 
Executive. : é 30,823 27,214 29,922 32,401 
Hospitals. ; “ 228,000 266,200 256,000 300,000 
Immigration ‘ : 18,598 21,750 23,224 24,275 
Legislative . “ 14,294 15,417 28,482 14,846 
Junior Training Schools . _ _ 20,113 — 
Marine Board “ 7 239,548 259,011 285,881 305,996 
Miscellaneous : 2 118,581 109,145 160,931 192,367 
Police . ‘ F e 349,739 404,539 387,664 451,325 
Post Office. : 7 192,155 201,480 213,195 236,987 
Prisons 155,347 163,666 165,177 201,741 
Public Health ‘Department 241,774 234,527 246,654 302,786 
Tsolation Hospital . t 2,340 2,142 1,098 
St. Brendan's Hospital . 74,029 123,567 140,275 240,986 
Lefroy House . : 16,522 23,275 24,414 29,521 
Public Transportation . 247,990 264,436 298,158 283,705 
Public Works io . 493,121 628,036 615,974 576,009 
Superannuation. 87,809 106,101 102,170 115,798 
Trade Development Board 646,430 675,670 692,484 719,514 
Transport Control Board. 41,333 46,982 49,015 54,911 
War Pensions and 
Gratuities . 15,020 14,114 14,426 14,559 
Extraordinary Expenditure 14,620 14,903 15,317 18,321 
Special Reserve for Build- 
ings and other Public 
Works Projects . ‘ 315,000 600,000 1,005,600 487,500 
Loans . c. . ‘ 200,000 _— 25,000 46,000 
ToTAL .  £5,115,759 £5,691,315 £6,341,902 £6,384,975 





PUBLIC DEBT 


On Ist January 1963, £14,400 was due on the purchase by the 
Bermuda Government of the property formerly known as the 
Hamilton Hotel. 

During the two-year period under review the sum of £134,525 
was paid as instalments on the purchase price of land in Southampton 
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and Sandys Parishes, and a further £7,200 was paid towards the 
purchase of the former Hamilton Hotel, leaving a total debt at the 
end of 1964 of £303,200. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


The deficit at the 31st December 1963 was £227,373 2s. 11d. which 
was reduced by 31st December 1964 to £58,285 12s. 2d. The General 
Reserve Fund stood at £549,538 on the 3lst December 1963 and 
£446,554 on the 3lst December 1964. At the end of 1964 £415,378 
was invested in British securities, and £31,176 was on deposit in 
the Joint Consolidated Fund. 


MAIN HEADS OF TAXATION 
The main heads of taxation in the years 1961 to 1964 were: 


1961 1962 1963 1964 
£ £ £ £ 
Customs Duties. i 3,377,765 3,388,743 3,557,987 4,191,943 
Stamp Duties : 275,611 257,636 321,909 326,109 


Motor Car and Drivers’ 
Licences. fe a 230,839 313,593 313,214 325,205 
Omnibus Service . 7 236,306 264,876 273,248 257,677 
Customs receipts were 65.6, 60.5, 79.4 and 82.2 per cent of the 
total revenue in 1961, 1962, 1963 and 1964 respectively. The object 
of the customs tariff is to raise revenue, not to exclude imports. 


Summary of the Main Features of the Customs Tariff, 1962 


The following items, irrespective of origin, are admitted free of 
duty: fresh fruit (except citrus fruit of foreign origin, bananas and 
water melons); margarine (of which the butter content does not 
exceed 10 per cent); canned milk and cream; sugar; tea; rice; 
salted, smoked and pickled fish (not canned or bottled); grain and 
animal feeds; agricultural implements; aircraft and accessories; 
antitoxins, vaccines, viruses, serum and bactin used for therapeutic 
purposes; apparatus for the production of fresh water by condensa- 
tion or distillation; artificial limbs and eyes, hearing aids and 
mechanical aids, including invalid chairs for crippled persons; 
books; box material for export of Bermuda produce; cinematograph 
film certified by Board of Education to be educational and not 
intended for commercial exhibition; permanent containers of not 
less than one cubic metre internal content (and normal accessories 
and equipment thereof) specially designed for transport of goods 
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without reloading, if exported from the colony within six months ; 
fertilisers, fungicides and insecticides; engravings, paintings, photo- 
graphs and reproductions thereof. 


There is a Preferential Tariff applicable to imports produced in, 
and consigned directly from, the Commonwealth, the Irish Republic, 
Burma and Western Samoa, and a General Tariff applicable to 
imports from any other source as follows: 


Flour, Preferential: 9d. per 100 Ib. General: 9d. per 100 Ib. plus 
24% ad valorem. 

Fruits, canned, bottled or frosted: 15%. 

Citrus fruits, Preferential: free. General: 5%. 

Vegetables, fresh, canned or bottled, including tomatoes and 
watermelons, but excluding onions and potatoes, Preferential : 
15%. General: 15% plus 25% surtax. 

Vegetables, Frosted, Preferential: 25%. General: 274%. 

Butter, Preferential: 2d. per Ib. General: 34d. per Ib. 

Pork, fresh, Preferential: 20°%. General: 20% plus 25% surtax. 

Bacon and Ham, Preferential: 5%. General: $d. per lb. plus 594. 

Beef and mutton, fresh, Preferential: 1d. per lb. General: 1d. per 
Ib. plus 25% surtax. 

Meats, canned or bottled, Preferential: 5%. General: 5% plus 
25% surtax. 

Fish, canned, Preferential: 10%. General: 11%. 

Whisky, Preferential: 80s. per proof gallon plus 25% surtax. 
General: 80s. per proof gallon plus 273% surtax. 

Rum, Preferential: 50s. per proof gallon plus 25% surtax. General : 
50s. per proof gallon plus 274% surtax. 

Gin, Preferential: 50s. per proof gallon plus 25% surtax. General: 
50s. per proof gallon plus 273% surtax. 

Malt Liquor, Cider and Perry, Preferential: 4s. 6d. per gallon. 
General: 4s. 6d. per gallon plus 23% surtax. 

Cordials, Preferential: 85s. per proof gallon plus 25% surtax. 
General: 85s. per proof gallon plus 27} % surtax. 

Wine, Preferential: 60% ad valorem. General: 60% ad valorem 
plus 23% surtax. 

Cigars, at option of importer, Preferential: £4 per 1,000 or 8s. per 
Ib. plus 10% ad valorem. General: £4 per 1,000 or 8s. per Ib. 
plus 10% ad valorem. 

Cigarettes, 3s. per Ib. and 10% ad valorem, plus 223% surtax and 
£1 5s. per 1,000. 

Cigarettes, British 15s. 6d. per Ib. Foreign, 16s. per Ib. 

Cigarettes, made in the Commonwealth entirely of tobacco grown 
in the Commonwealth, 2s. per Ib. and 10% ad valorem. 
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Cigarettes, made in the Commonwealth entirely of tobacco grown 
in the Commonwealth, 14s. per Ib. 

Tobacco, manufactured in the Commonwealth entirely of tobacco 
grown in the Commonwealth, Is. per Ib. and 10% ad valorem. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured, unstemmed, per Ib. 6d. plus 22% 
surtax Preferential, and £1 5s. surtax Foreign. 

Tobacco, per Ib. ls. 6d. and 10% ad valorem, 224% surtax Prefer- 
ential, and 25% Foreign. 

Cinematograph films (excluding undeveloped films and films 
certified by the Board of Education to be of an educational 
character and not intended for commercial exhibition). Prefer- 
ential: 1s. per 100 feet, plus 25% surtax, no rebate. General: 
3s. per 100 feet, no rebate. 

Electrical appliances, Preferential: 10%. General: 20%. 

Furniture, Preferential: 15%. General: 25%. 

Gasoline, Preferential: 1s. 3d. per Imperial gallon. General: 
1s. 3d. per Imperial gallon plus 25% surtax. 

Hardware, Preferential: 123%. General: 20%. 

Hardware, building materials, Preferential: 5%. General: 123%. 

Motor vehicles and parts, Preferential: 159%. General: 25%. 

Pure woollen clothing, Preferential: 74%. General: 10%. 

Timber, millwork, Preferential: 5%. General: 73%. 

All other goods not enumerated in the customs tariff, Preferential : 
15% ad valorem. General: 174% ad valorem. 


Stamp Duties. 

A stamp duty of £1 was collected on the ticket of each passenger 
departing from the colony by air or surface craft. Cheques and 
receipts issued for £1 or upwards were chargeable with a stamp tax 
of two pence each. 


Other Taxes 
There is neither income tax nor estate duty in Bermuda. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


The Corporations of Hamilton and St. George’s derive their revenues 
from rents, taxes, wharfage, etc., for the use of the amenities and 
facilities provided by them; and the Vestries of the nine Parishes 
into which the colony is divided derive theirs from rates collected 
by them and from fees for liquor licences issued under the provisions 
of the Liquor Licence Act, 1936. 
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The revenue and expenditure of the City of Hamilton and the 
Town of St. George during 1964 were: 


Corporation Reventis Expenditure 
£ 
City of Hamilton 3 - 332,000 319,000 
Town of St. George. k 61,288 58,792 


During 1964 the extension of the Hamilton sewerage system to 
the unsewered portion of the City of Hamilton continued and it is 
expected the contract for this work will be completed by July 1965. 
The Corporation of Hamilton hopes that during 1965 construction 
on a new fire station for the Hamilton Fire Brigade will be com- 
menced at the site selected on King Street, and underground electric 
distribution system within the main business section of Hamilton 
will be completed. 


The Corporation of St. George’s has repaired Greenheart Jetties 
where necessary, carried out general road repairs, and generally 
overhauled and repaired sanitary-public toilets. A contract has been 
made to fill in No. 2 and No. 3 Jetty, length 160 ft., at a cost of 
approximately £45,000. This project is to be completed in the early 
part of 1965. 


Revenue and expenditure of the nine parishes during 1964 were: 


Parish Revenue Expenditure 
£ £ 
Devonshire é 3 . 22,982 15,293 
Hamilton mn 3 : 20,485 10,042 
Paget ‘ i : . 13,540 15,190 
Pembroke . F z a 47,346 49,602 
St. George’s x, ‘ if 15,044 13,384 
Sandys : a : : 19,486 17,202 
Smith's ‘ . : é 10,469 8,722 
Southampton. a 5 18,035 12,499 
Warwick . Zs . : 28,378 22,746 


Hamilton Parish spent considerable time in 1964 assessing and re- 
assessing parish properties. Several years ago the Vestry adopted 
the procedure of having all new buildings personally inspected by 
its Assessments Committee, with a view to providing a more equitable 
assessment. The result of this brought to light certain inequities 
which it was possible to remedy and a continuation of this same 
policy in 1965 should clear up the majority of existing inequities. 
Also during November 1964 the Street Lighting Committee com- 
menced a complete survey of the parish for street lighting and the 
results of their findings will be presented and acted upon early in 
the summer of 1965. The Vestry of Paget Parish has received the 
approval of its parishioners to expend funds for and on behalf of 
the Paget Parish Arbour Society in a concerted effort to enhance the 
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amenities of the Parish. St. George’s Parish plans to make extended 
Tenovations at the Parish Home. It is estimated that the total cost 
will amount to some £7,000, with the work being done from time to 
time over a period of four years. Sandys Parish intends to complete 
the renovation of a building for office space and meetings of the 
Vestry during 1965. Also the building of a sea-wall and provision 
for bathing facilities for parishioners on the waterfront at the Parish 
Home will be proceeded with when technical difficulties in construc- 
tion have been overcome. Smith’s Parish is steadily accumulating 
a reserve fund (approximately £10,000 at this point) for the possible 
purchase of either accommodation for indigents or land for recrea- 
tional purposes for parishioners. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


THE currency consists of Bermuda Government notes in denomina- 
tions of £10, £5, £1, 10s. and 5s. and British metal coinage. Although 
United Kingdom notes are still not legal tender in Bermuda, they 
are now accepted freely by the banks and in most trading establish- 
ments. 


The value of Bermuda currency notes in circulation on the 31st 
December 1963 was £1,554,045 10s. Od. and on the 31st December 
1964 £1,799,945 10s. Od. The note issue was covered by invest- 
ments in the Note Security Fund, the market value of which, plus 
liquid funds, was on the 31st December 1963 £1,824,850 2s. 4d. 
and on the 31st December 1964 £2,038,940 6s. 9d. 


The same two local banks continued to operate in Bermuda: The 
Bank of Bermuda, Limited, with its head office in Hamilton and 
branches in St. George’s and Somerset, and the Bank of N. T. 
Butterfield and Son, Limited, with its head office in Hamilton and 
a branch in St. George’s. The Bank of Bermuda was established in 
1889 and incorporated in 1890. For many years it was the sole 
depository in Bermuda of the British Government and provided a 
wide range of banking and trust facilities. The Bank of N. T. Butter- 
field was incorporated in 1904 but has existed as a banking house 
since 1858. It provides a complete banking service and is a qualified 
depository of ‘the United States Treasury. It has correspondents 
throughout Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, the 
United Kingdom, the United States of America and the West Indies. 
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The Post Office also provided savings bank facilities. The number 
of accounts with the amounts of deposits in, and withdrawals from, 
the Post Office Savings Bank during 1963 and 1964 were: 


Number 
Year of Accounts Deposits Withdrawals 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 
1963 9,106 287,855 15 3 315,836 13. 7 
1964 9,014 259,834 12 9 314,549 1 7 


The rates of both local banks for sterling were: on drafts of 
£2 10s. Od. or less, 6d.; on first £500, 1 per cent; on next £2,000, 
of 1 per cent; on excess over £2,000, 4 of 1 per cent. An additional 
charge is levied for telegraphic transfers. 


Chapter 5: Commerce 


Tue value of trade during 1961-64 was as follows: 


Total Recorded Local Total 
Year Imports Re-exports Exports Exports 
£ £ £ £ 
1961 21,955,457* 8,858,914 675,473 9,534,387 
1962 20,305,055* 8,796,686 588,683 9,385,369 
1963 19,719,932* 12,908,796 831,429 13,740,326 
1964 20,987,925* 12,488,645 726,928 13,215,573 


* Excluding imports into Ireland Island Freeport which amounted to 
£3,698,704, £3,924,701, £9,925,354 and £9,897,584 respectively in the years 
under review. 

Although the visible balance of trade continued adverse, there 
was substantial and fully compensating revenue in both 1963 and 
1964 from invisible items, including the tourist business; repairs to 
shipping sustaining damage on the neighbouring seas; accommoda- 
tion, goods and services supplied to the United States bases in 
Bermuda; considerable investments at generally low rates of interest 
of United Kingdom capital in Bermudian enterprises; the continued 
establishment in large numbers in Bermuda of international com- 
panies which, in addition to paying a Government fee of £200 each 
per annum, involved substantial legal, banking and accountants fees 
and other expenses locally. The operation of the Ireland Island 
Freeport also earned revenue for the colony for rent, services, etc. 
so that the overall balance of trade was favourable. A breakdown of 
the more important items of imports and exports is given in the 
tables on pages 25, 26 and 27: 
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PRINCIPAL RE-EXPORTS, 


Commodity 


Aircraft Supplies 
Bunkers 

Diamonds. 
Household Effects . : 
Liquor 

Machinery . 

Motor Vehicles and Parts 
Personal Effects 
Pharmaceuticals 


Commerce 


1961 
£ 

345,642 
2,482,986 
1,489,236 
62,048 
138,482 
25,346 
58,234 
124,986 
3,408,743 


1961-1964 
1962 1963 
£ £ 

466,458 109,676 
2,332,632 1,640,083 
793,272 - 
45,291 64,106 
144,883 156,022 
19,649 20,650 
43,144 96,614 
95,401 115,290 
3,742,577 9,788,464 
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1964 
£ 


199,148 
1,611,990 
$2,243 
168,971 
25,498 
59,850 
78,134 
9,722,192 


The value of imports by countries of origin during 1961-64 was: 


Country 


United States of America. 
United Kingdom 
Canada F “ 
Netherlands West Indies 2 
Netherlands . 

Germany 

France 

Venezuela 

Australia . 

British West Indies 
Belgium 

All other countries 


TOTALS 


1961 
£ 

10,471,460 
4,376,395 
1,407,011 
663,189 
$00,831 
527,265 
323,703 
660,573 
222,564 
601,375 
137,229 
2,063,862 


1962 
£ 
9,488,708 
4,194,604 


1,503,669 
683,455 


1963 
£ 

9,215,502 
3,881,594 
1,919,059 
1,116,903 
447,374 
451,951 
394,706 
296,758 
206,772 
454,831 
91,970 
1,242,512 


1964 
£ 


9,587,017 
4,396,187 
1,911,778 
1,129,101 
380,177 
518,909 
425,541 
240,173 
208,527 
600,156 
85,356 
1,505,003 





21,955,457* 20,305,055* 19,719,932* 20,987,925* 





* Excluding imports into Ireland Island Freeport which amounted to 
£3,698,704, £3,924,701, £9,925,354 and £9,897,584 respectively during 1961-64. 


The value of domestic exports by countries of destination during 


1961-64 was: 
Country 


United States of America 
United Kingdom 

British West Indies 
Canada 

All other countries 


TOTALS 





1961 1962 1963 1964 
£ £ £ £ 
37,711 49,391 46,183 64,040 
127,825 64,043 219,306 223,737 
132,735 4,020 25,485 ~—-25,028 
10,649 26,049 «25,431 29,292 
366,553 445,180 515,024 384,831 
675,473 588,683 831,429 726,928 





Chapter 6: Production 


LAND UTILISATION AND TENURE 


THE continued increase in the population and the corresponding 
increase in housing to accommodate it and the need for more playing 
fields further encroached on the land available for agriculture, of 
which in 1963 there remained a total of about 1,037 acres and in 
1964 1,020 acres. 








1963 1964 

Acres Acres 

Vegetables é 2 300 295 
Fruit. : % 192 200 
Flowers fi A 40 40 
Pasture . ; 420 410 
Fodder . : : 55 55 
Fallow . : ‘i 30 20 
TOTALS . 1,037 1,020 








To some extent the total usable area of the colony is increased by 
filling coastal shallows and marshland with refuse, rubble from 
demolished buildings and surplus from land excavated, levelled or 
otherwise removed. 


Tenant farming accounts for about 80 per cent of the land under 
cultivation, principally in small holdings rarely exceeding 10 acres 
each. These are leased to farmers who normally pay their rent after 
the crops have been harvested. Because of the high rainfall and the 
installation at four of the largest hotels, the King Edward VII 
Memorial Hospital and the United States Air Force Base, of plant 
for the conversion of sea water into fresh water, the colony was not 
inconvenienced by intermittent droughts, and little water was 
imported from abroad. No water conservation legislation exists, 
nor is it considered necessary, since the resident civil population is 
extremely water conscious and sparing in its use. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 


Agriculture, horticulture, animal husbandry and fisheries are the 
responsibility of the Department of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
administered by a Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, consisting of 
a Chairman, a Deputy Chairman and nine other members who are 
appointed annually by the Governor. The Department consists of 
a Director, an Assistant Director, a Plant Pathologist, three Horti- 
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culturists, one Agriculturist, one Reafforestation Superintendent, 
a Marketing Officer and Assistant Marketing Officer, a Curator of 
the Aquarium and Assistant Curator, a Fisheries Officer and an 
Assistant Fisheries Officer, a Clerk to the Board and Accounts Clerk. 
In place of the Government Veterinary Officer, a post which has 
been abolished, four private veterinary practitioners were appointed 
as Veterinary Inspectors to perform the Government Veterinary 
work. 


In January 1949 the reafforestation scheme was started with as its 
objective the replacement of the dead Bermuda Cedar trees (Juniperus 
Bermudiana). This scheme was continued throughout this two year 
period, although on a somewhat reduced scale in 1964. The Board 
continued to adopt the policy of removing trees from areas which 
are conspicuous from the public roads. During 1963 and 1964 some 
12,500 and 4,700 trees were felled and 10,000 and 5,800 trees, shrubs 
and palms were substituted for them. 


The Parks Division of the Department continued to care for the 
many wayside parks which they have converted from unsightly 
pockets of waste land bordering on the public roads, with planting 
of ornamental trees, shrubs or other plants. These parks have been 
kept as natural as possible, and the roundabouts have been planted 
with flowering plants to provide a good display of colour at all 
times of the year. During 1963 and 1964 the area of parks and 
gardens for which the Department was responsible was 246 acres. 
This figure does not include the school playing fields and grounds 
85 acres, Government House Ground 38 acres and the Botanical 
Garden 16 acres, which gives the Department a total of 385 acres 
under their control and maintenance. The upkeep and trimming of 
roadside hedges throughout the colony is another major and time- 
consuming commitment of the Parks Division. 


In 1963 and 1964 the average of Easter lilies planted by the 
Department was reduced from six acres to two acres, using approx- 
imately 45,000 Easter lily bulbs. The plots are visible from the 
public road or from the parks for the benefit of residents and 
tourists. 


The spittlebug (Clastoptera Undulata Uhler) on casuarinas con- 
tinued to be a pest of major importance throughout the period under 
review. Distribution of the insect is now general throughout the 
island. Life history and distribution studies were continued to achieve 
effective control by biological methods, but results were disappoint- 
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ing, although not entirely unexpected. Harsh winter weather in 1963 
reduced spittlebug population to such a low level that it was often 
impossible for the parasites to find host material. In arranging a 
work programme for 1964 with the Commonwealth Institute of 
Biological Control priority was given to the establishment of an egg 
parasite of the spittlebug. The need for such a parasite has become 
apparent during the past two years as the effectiveness of an earlier 
introduced nymphal parasite of the spittlebug has gradually dimin- 
ished. The parasite Euscanordes Nigrivatris was shipped from 
Jamaica and liberated in Bermuda. It is gratifying to report that 
some measure of success was obtained. Discoveries of this egg 
parasite were obtained at two locations; although small it was 
sufficient evidence to indicate its firm establishment. 


The campaign against the Mediterranean fruit fly, started in 
1957, proved to be an outstanding success, because a period of two 
years has elapsed since the last Mediterranean fruit fly was trapped 

‘in the island. There is, understandingly, hesitancy in claiming that 
an insect of major economic importance has been eliminated from 
an area. There is always a suspicion that trapping methods have 
not been adequate, or that some other factor has kept a low popula- 
tion hidden. Nevertheless some yardstick must be relied upon to 
measure the presence or absence of a species and once decided upon 
this measure must be acknowledged as accurate. On this basis it 
can honestly be claimed that the Mediterranean fruit fly has been 
eradicated from Bermuda. 


Horticulture has expanded very considerably throughout the last 
decade and will continue to play a most important part in the work 
of the Department of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


As a result of the work undertaken by the Department new Com- 
mercial Ornamental plant nurseries have opened and Landscaping 
Companies formed. Gardening has become the number one hobby 
in the Western hemisphere and it is most right and proper that the 
Department of Agriculture and Fisheries should foster and develop 
horticulture to the best advantage. 


AGRICULTURE 


Despite the diminishing acreage the production of fruit and vege- 
tables has been surprisingly well maintained. 
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Production 

Crop Acreage Total Yield Farm Value 
1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 

Ib. Ib. £ £ 
Bananas . ‘ . 8&7 90 1,305,000 1,350,000 43,500 45,000 
Beans. - 40 50 80,000 100,000 6,000 7,500 
Beets. es 3 3 3 24,000 24,000 1,000 1,000 
Broccoli . » 23 15 74,750 48,750 5,606 3,656 
Cabbage e - 23 20 322,000 280,000 9,396 9,333 
Carrots . . » 4 40 540,000 480,000 20,250 18,000 
Onions . . . oN 20 132,000 240,000 4,400 8,000 
Potatoes, Irish - 220 250 — 1,760,000 2,000,000 41,250 46,875 
Potatoes, Sweet . 4B 50 215,000 250,000 7,167 = 8,333 
Tomatoes 5 » 32 30 192,000 180,000 14,400 13,500 
Miscellaneous . - US 109 928,000 692,000 44,000 29,767 








TOTALS . 642 677 5,572,750 5,644,750 196,969 190,964 





Citrus Culture 


The cultivation of citrus in Bermuda has been well maintained, 
although the yield per tree in 1964 was well below average as the 
following table indicates: 


Number Total Yield Farm 


Year Acreage of Trees in dozens Lane 
1962. A 102 10,250 153,750 38,437 
1963. : 105 9,000 72,000 18,000 
1964. 110 9,513 47,565 16,647 


As previously reported, grapefruit were in an abundant supply, 
while the demand for oranges exceeds the supply. Locally budded 
citrus trees are still in keen demand. Fortunately, the tendency now 
is to plant more oranges and less grapefruit. The Department’s 
plant nursery sold 1,815 budded trees in 1963 and 1,307 in 1964. 


The first attempt to store grapefruit on a commercial scale proved 
unsuccessful in 1963. Of the total quantity of 6,000 dozen grapefruit 
stored for fifteen weeks, losses were as high as 43 per cent. A number 
of reasons for these losses was given in a detailed report of the 
operation. One cause of the severe loss was the difficulty with the 
fungicidal wax. Degreening experiments on grapefruit were con- 
ducted in 1964. The object of the experiment was to determine if 
local grapefruit could be marketed in late October and November, 
and thereby extend the grapefruit season. 
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Easter Lilies 


The following table gives details of the cultivation and export of 
the Easter lily during 1962-64: 
Bulbs Boxes of 


Year Acreage planted flowers exported halite 
1962 s s 6 360,000 2,333 7,359 
1963 E a 63 390,000 2,761 8,835 
1964 6 363,400 1,579 5,567 


The acreage of Easter lilies appears to be maintained at a level of 
approximately six acres. There is a keen demand for the flowers, 
but due to high labour costs and the shortage of suitable land it is 
extremely doubtful whether the cultivation of Easter lilies will 
increase in the future. 


There is no compulsory control or organization of agriculture, 
but voluntary arrangements inaugurated in 1949 for ‘‘ Planned 
Production and Marketing” in conjunction with the Government 
Cold Storage Plant and Wholesale Marketing Board were continued 
until June 1964. The Board approved a marketing programme based 
on the purchase of only as much produce as was needed to meet 
current demands. This new programme was started in July 1964. 
No appreciable drop in the volume of business has been observed, 
in fact the sales of some commodities increased in the last three 
months of 1964 compared with the previous year. The amounts 
realised during the ten years 1955 to 1964 inclusive for crops sold 
through the Marketing Centre at between 3 and 5 per cent higher 
than cost to cover operating expenses were: 


Year Amount realised 
£ 
1955 ; 3 : . 44,388 
1956 . A : : 52,397 
1957 4 : : j 52,396 
1958 s : : 2 47,700 
1959 . " i : 52,580 
1960 : ‘ . . 53,007 
1961 . , .; ‘ 53,916 
1962. : fj ‘ 51,769 
1963 f° é : 48,589 
1964 ‘ E : 4 47,932 


The rainfall for 1963 was 2.56 inches above the yearly rainfall 
but in 1964 it was .83 inches below the yearly average. The wettest 
months in 1963 being February 7.87 inches, October 10.48 inches 
and November 6.51 inches. Four months in 1964 exceeded six 
inches namely January 6.12, June 6.66, August 9.21 and September 
9.06. A hurricane hit the island on the 9th August 1963, and in 1964 
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the weather was conducive to good crop production except for the 
hurricane which by-passed Bermuda on 12th September bringing 
winds of 70 miles per hour. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The recorded domestic animals population during the six years 
1959-64 inclusive was: 


1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 


Cows . . 1,048 1,300 1,047 1,040 1,136 1,172 
Heifers. . 190 250 324 320 655 611 
Bulls : ‘ 48 45 40 35 68 49 
Horses: 
Farm . . 80 80 86 70 15 71 
Carriage = 38 38 28 24 40 40 
Race . é 65* 65* 129% 122* 117* 143* 
Goats. , 310 300 300 300 300 #8 250 


* including saddle horses and ponies. 


The outbreak of tuberculosis among dairy cattle recorded in the 
years 1959 and 1960 was gradually cleared up: only three animals 
teacted to the tests in 1962 and none in the year 1963 and 1964. The 
artificial insemination scheme of cattle started in 1961 is progressing 
very favourably. 350 cows were inseminated in 1963 and 621 in 1964. 


The local production of animal products during 1961-64 was: 


1961 1962 
Commodity Unit Quantity £ Quantity £ 
Beef and Veal . Ib. 98,160 7,362 108,300 6,773 
Pork S Ib. 108,500 10,850 114,600 11,460 
Poultry . 7 Ib. 40,000 4,000 44,000 4,400 
Milkk =. % gal. 761,886 215,868 817,365 231,589 
Eggs . . doz. 700,000 175,000 770,000 192,500 

1963 1964 
Commodity Unit Quantity £ Quantity £ 
Beef and Veal . Ib. 133,620 9,755 128,400 9,630 
Pork. ‘ Ib. 121,440 12,144 165,230 16,523 
Poultry . és Ib. 55,000 5,500 60,000 6,000 
Milk ‘ < gal. 845,107 239, "447 858,816 243,331 
Eggs. ‘ doz. 850,000 212,500 1,107,410 276,853 


Milk production has shown a consistent increase since 1959 in 
spite of the continued sacrifice of pasture land for building, playing 
fields, etc. Local egg production has also continued to rise steadily. 
Beekeeping is carried out by a few enthusiastic beekeepers; there is 
a ready sale for Bermuda honey. 


FORESTRY AND MINING 
Bermuda has neither forests nor mines. 
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FISHERIES 


There has been little change in the commercial fisheries situation. 
As far as fish stocks are concerned, although “ old timers ” complain 
about the greater effort it takes to land the same amount of fish 
than in their youth, this would indicate more a decrease in yield per 
unit effort, due to a greatly increased fishing intensity by greater 
numbers of full-time and, especially, part-time and occasional 
fishermen, than a decrease in overall production. In fact, concern 
for conservation of the existing resources, especially of the more 
lucrative spiny lobster industry, is deplorably lacking, in spite of 
adequate conservation regulations and continuous educational 
efforts. A potential fishery for yellowfin tunas and flying fish is still 
being neglected for lack of markets. 


The commercial fishing boats continue to show a preponderance 
of inboard gasolene engines of relatively high h.p., in spite of a 
further increase in customs duties on gasolene in 1963. Of a total of 
350 registered fishing boats, 149 have inboard gasolene engines, 
54 have outboard gasolene engines and only 15 have inboard diesel 
engines. In addition, there are some 130 non-registered fishing boats 
(less than 5} h.p.) with outboard motors. There has been an increase 
in the use of winches for pot hauling, concurrently with an increased 
use of fish pot float ropes of synthetic twines. 


Pot fishing remains the most important method of commercial 
fishing. Experiments with different types of wire net for pot making, 
including plastic-covered wire, have been started. Some 480 fisher- 
men are registered as fish pot owners, including about 100 amateur 
fishermen, and, by the end of 1964, some 5,400 fish pot identification 
tags were issued. The number of pots actually in the water at any 
one time was probably only 1/3 to 2/3 of that number, depending 
on the season. 


Due to the large number of pleasure boats in Bermuda and, 
consequently, the scarcity of good moorings and, especially, suitable 
landing places for commercial fishing boats, the latter problem is 
becoming more acute. In addition, the widely scattered distribution 
of mooring places (30 for some 90 full-time and part-time com- 
mercial boats and almost 60 for all 440 registered and non-registered 
fishing boats) from one end of the islands to the other, greatly 
handicaps the organized marketing and distribution of the landings, 


New Marine Board Safety Regulations, 1964, came into force on 
Ist October 1964, affecting all motorized fishing boats operating 
off-shore. 
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All local fish landings are sold as fresh fish, retailed directly from 
the boats, or in bulk to hotels, restaurants, super-markets, etc., 
which immediately freeze them, as a rule, even for short storage 
periods of a few days. Holding chilled fish in crushed ice, even over- 
night, is unknown. Freezing and cold storage experiments with 
local commercial fish point to the need for more modern freezing 
methods (quick-freezing) and improved cold storage facilities, if 
frozen summer-surplus landings are to be held over to the winter 
off-season without loss in quality and weight. 

The Government fish freezing and cold storage plant which was 
operated both years for the benefit of commercial fishermen, on a 
rental basis, remained open from July to October, inclusive, but 
was relatively little patronized. 


The Fisheries Regulations which have been revised during 1962 
came into force on Ist April 1963 (Fisheries Regulations, 1963). 
They provided, for the first time, for the registration of all fishermen 
who regularly sell their landings, be they full-time, part-time or 
only occasional fishermen. As of 31st December 1964, their number 
amounted to 452. About 25 per cent of these could be considered 
full-time fishermen, another 25 per cent part-time fishermen and the 
remaining 50 per cent are so-called “‘ Sunday fishermen ”’. 


The new regulations and the “ Fisheries (Amendment) Regula- 
tions, 1964” which came into force on 13th August 1964, prohibit 
the importation, storage and sale of the Panulirus argus species of 
spiny lobsters during the closed season for taking such lobsters in 
Bermuda waters (16th April to 31st August), prohibit spear fishing 
within one nautical mile from the shore and ban the use of spear 
guns and “ aqualungs ” or similar diving equipment for the taking 
of fish by any means. 

The Government has allotted a small amount to assist professional 
fishermen in lowering their operating costs, by paying them grants 
equivalent to the customs duties they may pay on certain essential 
fisheries equipment during 1965, in turn the fishermen are requested 
to furnish the Government regular statistical information on their 
daily landings and operating expenses, as well as their fishing efforts. 
It is hoped by these means to obtain eventually more accurate 
statistical information than the rough estimates upon which previous 
statistical returns were based. Until then, the 1961-62 estimates of 
1,350,000 Ib. of annual fish landings plus 140,000 Ib. of spiny lobsters, 
at a total value of about £250,000, must also be taken as applicable 
to the 1963-64 biennial period. 


Other direct and indirect assistance to fishermen included discus- 
sions at five public meetings for commercial fishermen, seven shows 
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of fisheries films, radio talks, the establishment of a fisheries reference 
library open to fishermen, and the participation at the 1963 and 1964 
Agricultural Exhibitions with educational exhibits illustrating 
fisheries topics. The Fisheries Officer participated at the 1963 and 
1964 sessions of the Gulf and Caribbean Fisheries Institute in Miami 
and Jamaica, respectively. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


UNDER the provisions of the Education Act, 1954, the general 
administration of education is vested in the Board of Education, 
which advises the Governor in matters relating to education; the 
Board consists of not fewer than seven, nor more than eleven 
persons, appointed by the Governor. There are a Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman and nine other members of the Board, of which the 
Director of Education is the chief executive officer. The Department 
of Education consists of the Director, two Inspectors of Schools, 
one Supervisor, an Organiser of Physical Education, an Organiser 
of Domestic Science, an Organiser of Special Services, an Attendance 
Officer and clerical staff. 


Schools 


Schools are divided into “ vested ” and “‘ non-vested ’*. Manage- 
ment of the former is vested in local committees or governing 
bodies, to whom the Board of Education makes annual grants 
under certain conditions. The, non-vested schools are directly ad- 
ministered by the Board of Education. There were, in 1964, 12 
vested and 20 non-vested schools (including a school for handicapped 
children). 


The only denominational schools in Bermuda are two private 
ones, which receive no Government aid. 


With five exceptions, three schools for boys and two for girls, 
all schools in Bermuda are co-educational. 
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The Schools Act, 1949, which is now embodied in the Education 
Act, 1954, established the right of all children of compulsory school 
age, i.e. over seven and under 13 years of age, to receive free primary 
education, and this provision led to a further division of the schools 
into free schools and schools in which fees continued to be charged. 
Under authority of the Act the Board fixed special age limits of 
“over five, and the end of the term in which the child reaches the 
age of 16”, between which children attending a free school might 
receive free primary education. In consequence, many children over 
or under the compulsory school age are now receiving free primary 
education. The free schools include four vested and 18 non-vested 
schools, and the fee-paying schools, excluding the private schools, 
consist of eight vested schools that provide secondary education 
(five of these also provide primary education), three non-vested 
secondary schools and one vested primary school. There are also 
two vested schools which provide free education in their primary 
departments, and fee-paying education in the secondary depart- 
ments. In schools in which fees are still charged the rates vary 
according to the type of school, and in some instances according to 
the position of the pupil in the school. The highest fee payable, i.e. 
in the top form of one of the private secondary schools, is about 
£195 per annum exclusive of the cost of books and stationery. 
Twelve scholarships tenable at local secondary schools are awarded 
annually by the Board of Education, and a number of others are 
provided by private individuals, by parent-teacher associations and 
from endowments. 


Seven schools under the Board and three others provide secondary 
education up to School Certificate or “‘O” level G.C.E. examina- 
tions and at four of these schools pupils are prepared for the Higher 
School Certificate, or “‘ A” level G.C.E. examinations. Commercial 
courses are provided at nine schools and hotel training at one 
school. 


The newer general secondary schools normally provide a three- 
year course, with a fourth and fifth year for those who desire to 
take certain subjects of the G.C.E., R.S.A. or City and Guilds 
examinations. Pupils are normally transferred from the primary 
schools between the ages of eleven and thirteen years. The Technical 
Institute provides a four-year general secondary course followed by 
a two-year pre-apprenticeship course. Fees are payable at these 
schools, the present rates being £6 per term at the secondary practical 
and £9 a term at the Technical Institute. Home economics are pro- 
vided at eight secondary schools, or departments of schools, and 
handicraft courses in six. 
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Pupils 


The average enrolment and average attendance in the vested and 
non-vested schools during 1963 and 1964 were: 


Average Average 
Year Enrolment Attendance _‘ Percentage 
1963 ; ‘ 9,873 9,283 94.02 
1964. . 7 9,955 9,422 94.64 


These numbers included pupils who were receiving secondary 
education. 


At the end of 1963 and 1964 out of total enrolments of 11,671 
and 12,161 pupils respectively 5,649 and 5,923 were boys and 6,022 
and 6,238 were girls. Although attendance is compulsory for children 
over seven and under thirteen, at the end of 1963 and 1964, 2,284 and 
2,493 pupils were under seven and 2,771 and 2,926 were over 
thirteen years. 3 


Buildings 


During the years 1963 and 1964, additional school accommodation 
was provided for the following: 


Primary Schools Secondary Schools 
315 places 285 places 


Extensions to the Hotel School to accommodate a maximum of 
sixty full-time day students were completed during 1964, while the 
students of the Technical Institute were responsible for the erection 
of a new workshop wing. 

A schedule of school buildings for the next five years has been 
drawn up to complete provision of primary and secondary accom- 
modation for all children between the ages of five and sixteen. The 
estimated cost is £1,147,450. 

The annual increase in the school population has continued and 
it is anticipated that further extensive school building will be neces- 
sary. 


Special Schools 


The Friendship Vale School for physically handicapped children, 
which opened in April 1960 with 17 children and a staff of six, now 
caters for the needs of 75 children, including five pre-school deaf. 
Provision has been made for physical education. 

The three Special or E.S.N. schools accommodate 175 children 
and this provision will be increased in the immediate future to cater 
to the needs of some 360 pupils. 
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It is not intended that trainable but non-educable children should 
be included, but that the following categories should be incor- 
porated: 


(a) educationally sub-normal pupils, or those of such limited 
mental capabilities as to be unlikely to profit from the 
instruction normally given in ordinary schools; 


(6) backward pupils or those whose rate of progress does not 
enable them to maintain the pace required in the regular 
classroom ; 


(c) maladjusted pupils or those who exhibit deviations from the 
normal sufficiently severe to cause insecurity and unhappiness 
in their relationship with their fellows. 


At the end of 1964 there were 24 boys at the Junior Training 
School on Paget Island, and three girls at the Sarah Kempe Training 
School. These schools are operated directly by a governing body 
appointed by the Governor. The future role for both these schools 
is to act as good boarding establishments for those under the age 
of sixteen in need of care and protection, rather than as schools of 
correction for those committed for definite offences. 


Higher Education 


There is no university in Bermuda, but one Rhodes Scholarship 
is allotted to the colony every year. In addition, a maximum of six 
scholarships tenable for three years at universities abroad may be 
awarded annually. Of these six, two are for boys, two for girls and 
two others are given when the calibre of the candidates warrant 
their award. There are no teacher-training colleges in Bermuda, but 
scholarships are offered every year by the Board of Education to 
enable prospective teachers to take training courses abroad. The 
number of scholarships awarded varies slightly from year to year. 
In 1963, seven scholarships were awarded tenable in England, three 
tenable in Canada. There is also an agreement with Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ontario, which sends lecturers to Bermuda every 
summer to give courses for teachers and prospective teachers who 
wish to qualify for a degree by attending the university for one winter 
session or for two summer schools in addition to taking the necessary 
extra-mural courses. In addition, a large number of trained teachers 
have been recruited in the United Kingdom so that at the end of 
1964 the large majority of the teachers in the Government-main- 
tained and aided schools had university degrees or had taken 


teacher-training courses abroad or possessed both these qualifica- 
tions. 
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Expenditure 


The total Government expenditure on education was £1,081,789 
in 1963 and £1,054,126 in 1964. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Government expenditure on public health in 1963 and 1964 (exclud- 
ing capital expenditure through the Board of Public Works) was: 


1963 1964 
Departmental: £ £ 
Personal Emoluments 5 83,393 103,804 
Garbage Collection and Disposal | 4 73,950 81,500 
Pest Control i . 25,000 29,038 
Medical and Clinical Services ; . 38,360 41,856 
Other Charges. . 4 z 3 25,951 46,588 
TOTAL . £246,654 £302,786 
Mental Hospital: 
Personal Emoluments 5 é. E: 94,275 168,640 
Other Charges. + % es 2 46,000 72,346 
TOTAL . £140,275 £240,986 
Isolation Hospital No. 3: 
Personal Emoluments ‘ ‘ : 770 _ 
Other Charges. é . : Z 328 _— 
TOTAL. £1,098 —_ 
Lefroy House: 
Personal Emoluments Fi e 3 15,938 19,899 
Other Charges. < 5 ; : 8,476 9,622 
TOTAL =. «£24,414 £29,521 
Grants from Treasury's Miscellaneous Vote: 
Bermuda Social Welfare Board. . 44,290 22,500 
King Edward VII Memorial Hospital . 256,000 300,000 
TOTAL . £300,290 £322,500 
Total Government Expenditure on Health £712,732 £895,793 


There are four hospitals: King Edward VII Memorial Hospital, 
which is affiliated to the Montreal General Hospital; St. Brendan's 
Hospital; Prospect Hospital; Lefroy House. All are supported by 
fees charged to patients, by voluntary contributions and by Govern- 
ment grants. The Department of Medical and Health Services 
supports baby clinics and women’s clinics in conjunction with the 
Bermuda Welfare Society. District Nurses are maintained by the 
Bermuda Welfare Society with the help of grants from the Govern- 
ment, and the Parish Vestries of the nine parishes. 


The general health of the community continued to be good during 
the period. There were no epidemics and, thanks to immunisation 
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of the majority of the population against diphtheria, no single case 
has been recorded for over ten years. 

Throughout both years under review the Department continued 
preventive measures to safeguard public health. 

Attendances at clinics were as follows: 


1963 1964 

Planned Parenthood Clinics H a 897 1,400 
Pre-natal Clinics 7 ‘ 1,181 875 
Baby and pre-school Clinics es e 7,393 6,509 
School Clinics. S . 10,075 8,408 
Dental Clinics: 

School children 2 i Z a 9,787 10,615 

Others . 336 657 
Medical examination of School children’ 2,325 2,035 


The birth rate of 24.15 in 1964 compares with 31.01 in 1950. 

Because of the grave potential hazard to the health and prosperity 
of this small, densely populated colony through the fortuitous 
introduction of serious disease or infection, a constant and close 
watch is kept on all arrivals by air and sea. In 1963 and 1964 respect- 
ively 3,294 and 3,272 aircraft arrived and were met by the Health 
Inspector who, as soon as their passengers disembarked, closed the 
aircraft and carried out disinsectisation followed by a thorough 
inspection and count of the various insects found aboard. 

A Health Inspector also inspects daily the airport and surround- 
ings, including the disposal plant, all rest rooms, the catering 
department, kitchen and restaurant. 

In 1963 and 1964 respectively, 509 and 555 arriving vessels were 
met and examined for rats and insects, and for the validity of de- 
Tatting certificates and passengers’ vaccination certificates. There 
was a decrease in the number of complaints and an apparent decrease 
in the rat population and no complaints of any large infestations. 

The incidence of communicable diseases notified during 1963 and 
1964 was: 


Communicable Diseases: 1963 1964 
Tuberculosis =. ‘ : 2 ‘ 17 16 
Syphilis. , ; : : : 23 12 
Gonorrhoea ° ; a : y : 138 217 
Scarlet Fever. : s é F 4 1 
Influenza . . . : : Z 4 _ 
Chickenpox f 7 ‘ 7 2 61 30 
Infectious Hepatitis ‘ : Z : 8 6 
Measles. ‘ . F : : 77 35 
Mumps Z e Z . 254 21 
Rubella (German Measles) 7 i . 3 171 
Infectious Mononucleosis. . . 0 3 8 
Meningitis (Haemophilus) : 4 7 = 2 5 
Encephalitis é e : : 3 1 = 
Typhoid Fever < fi . : 2 1 
Paratyphoid Fever _ 1 
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Among 260 food handlers examined there were two new cases of 
syphilis not previously notified. 


During 1963 and 1964 the principal causes of death among 


resident civilians were: 
1963 1964 
Cause of Death: Male Female Male Female 
Tuberculosis of the respiratory system 
Tuberculosis of other forms 
Syphilis and its sequelae 
Typhoid Fever 
All other diseases 
Malignant neoplasms 
Diabetes Mellitus 
Vascular lesions affecting central nerv- 
ous system . 2 A 
Non-meningococcal meningitis i 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
disease fs ‘ 
Other diseases of the heart , 
Hypertension with heart disease 
Hypertension without heart disease 
Influenza . . . . 
Pneumonia 
Bronchitis 
Ulcer of the stomach and duodenum . 
Intestinal obstruction and hernia 
Appendicitis 
Gastritis duodenitis, enteritis and colitis 
except diarrhoea ‘of the new born 
Cirrhosis of the liver fs 
Nephritis and nephrosis 
Deliveries and complication of | 
pregnancy 7 
Congenital ‘malformation 
Birth injuries and post-natal atelectosis 
Infection of the new born 
Other diseases peculiar to infancy and 
immaturity . 
Senility, ill-defined and cases unknown 
All other diseases. 
Motor vehicle accidents 
All other accidents . 
Suicide and self-inflicted i injury 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 


The Bermuda Social Welfare Board was established in 1949 for the 
purpose of promoting “‘ social welfare among people of these islands 
of any class, section or part thereof”. The Board consists of a Chair- 
man, Deputy Chairman and eight members, appointed by the 
Governor. In 1964 the Social Welfare Department was re-organized, 
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and an Executive Officer and a Social Worker were appointed. In 
addition to these new appointments, the staff comprises—the Youth 
Adviser, the Clerk to the Board (now full-time), the Supervisor and 
one staff of the Tennis Stadium and a Caretaker at Port’s Island. 
The Board was also given additional responsibilities under the 
“ Adoption of Children Act, 1963”. 


The funds provided by the Government for social welfare work 
were: 


1963 1964 
£ £ 
Salaries, etc. i 2,888 7,600.5 
General Grant, Port's Island, etc. 3,342 4,932 
Grants to youth groups and charitable 
organizations, etc. 41,180 39,932 
Sreraton and maintenance of Tennis 
: 2,380 3,654 
Queen’ 's : Park Golf Course : 1,500 _ 
£51,290 £56,118.5 
Actual Expenditure : . £50,278.10.11 £55,069. 0.0 
~ Receipts, Tennis Stadium © : .  £1,382.14. 6 £1,524.14.6 


The bulk of the welfare work in the colony continued to be 
carried out by voluntary organizations. The Board poe funds 
which enables— 

(a) the Lady Cubitt Compassionate Association to eae a 

trained person to carry out the provisions of the Protection of 
Children Act; 


(b) the Salvation Army to employ a trained Social Worker; 
and 

(c) the Bermuda Welfare Association to provide nurses in every 
parish. 


Deprived and neglected children are under the supervision of the 
Children’s Officer (i.e. the trained person employed by the Lady 
Cubitt Compassionate Association) appointed under the authority 
of the Protection of Children Act. This officer investigates all cases 
brought to her attention and when necessary takes legal steps to 
have the children placed in foster homes, or under the care of the 
Sunshine League or the Haven. Destitute children are the responsi- 
bility of the Parish Vestries, but they are also helped by the Children’s 
Officer. Other social workers are employed by the Board of Health. 


The Ridgeway Youth Hostel, which can accommodate up to 25 
boys, has not been used to its fullest extent, but is providing a 
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valuable home under good guidance for those who live there. Plans 
are under consideration towards its re-organization, so that it may 
be more fully used. 


The Tennis Stadium, transferred to the control of the Board in 
1956, was increasingly used by the public. Although the Stadium 
is still a source of expense, the revenues are increasing year by year. 
Special low rates are offered to children. Following recommendations 
by the Board, season tickets (i.e. books of 52 or 26 tickets) have been 
introduced and lower rates to encourage the coaching of children. 
In 1964 there were estimated to be about 200 regular players of 
whom 45 were season ticket holders. The Board has also recom- 
mended that the courts should be re-surfaced as soon as possible 
to prevent their deterioration and so that the Stadium can be used 
for other recreational purposes. This would increase the revenue 
and put the Stadium on a self-paying basis. 


The most popular facility provided by the Board continued to be 
Port’s Island. Many thousands of the general public use the island 
for picnics, mostly group picnics, and many hundreds of young 
people camp there each summer. A permanent caretaker lives on 
the island to supervise both the temporary and permanent facilities. 
In 1963 the applications again increased and some groups were not 
able to be accommodated; there were slightly fewer applications in 
1964, but, as in previous years, the two main camping sites were 
occupied throughout the summer. The Bermuda Youth Leaders 
Society, through public subscriptions and other methods of raising 
funds, has built additional kitchen facilities on the island. 


The Bermuda Social Welfare Board attempts to promote and 
encourage rather than organize youth activities. Youth Clubs are 
inaugurated by groups of young people who select their own leaders. 
The Youth Adviser is available with assistance and advice and with 
the loan of such equipment as the Youth Service of the Board has 
available. The Board offers a local training course for youth leaders 
every second year. 


The Queen’s Park Golf Course provides the only golf course 
open to the general public, and is operated by the Ocean View Golf 
Club under contract with the Board. The possibility of the Board 
taking over the operation of the course, the Club still to run the 
club-house and its facilities was under consideration at the end of 
1964. 


The problem of moral danger to young people continues to be 
a matter of grave concern to the Board. With the recent addition 
to the staff of a trained Social Worker the problem can be given 
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closer attention and certain recommendations have been made 
which, if approved, will provide the necessary legislation and 
facilities to give greater protection to children and young people. 
The Board feels the provision_of good recreational facilities should 
also go a long way to solving the problem. 


The Society for the Blind continued their good work in the 
teaching and training of the adult blind, and the Board of Education 
operates a deaf-and-dumb school. 


A committee of business men established Wilson House, a home 
for the rehabilitation of alcoholics: it was opened in 1963. 


Besides the facilities provided by the Vestries of each parish for 
the care of their aged poor, there are three homes for the aged, 
Westmeath, the Packwood Old Folks’ Home and Lefroy House on 
Boaz Island. The first of these is privately run, the second receives 
a grant from the Social Welfare Board, and the last named is operated 
by the Board of Health, whose staff doctors give medical care to the 
inmates. 


One of the duties of the Board under the Bermuda Social Welfare 
Board Act, 1949, is ‘ to advise and assist local authorities and social 
welfare organizations with respect to measures undertaken or 
contemplated by such authorities or organizations for the promotion 
or maintenance of social welfare, and to endeavour to co-ordinate 
their activities in relation to such measures ’. With this purpose in 
view and the full support of the Board, a Council of Social Service 
was formed in June 1964. The Council, which is a self-governing 
voluntary organization, consists of representatives of the voluntary 
bodies. Its chief aims are to further co-ordination of the voluntary 
associations, and to maintain a “ Diary of Events” (to avoid 
duplication and overlapping) and a “ Register of Voluntary Associa- 
tions”. The Council will endeavour to assess the needs of the 
community and initiate new work and services where necessary. 
The Governor is Patron of the Council. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


ImporTANT Acts passed during 1964 were: 


The Armaments (Control) Act, 1964 (No. 55) 


This Act, which does not bind the Crown, imposed a prohibition 
On traffic in arms, ammunition and weapons of war, save in relation 
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to the importation or exportation of any armaments by or on behalf” 
of the Government of the United States of America in connection 
solely with the operation or defence of the United States Bases. 


The Currency (Bermuda Crown) Act, 1964 (No. 1) 


This Act provided for the issue of crown pieces in Bermuda, up 
to the number of 500,000. By Act No. 259 of 1964 this upper limit 
was removed. 


The Court of Appeal Act, 1964 (No. 221) 

This Act provided for the establishment of a Court of Appeal 
for Bermuda, which will be a superior court of record with the powers 
and jurisdiction of the equivalent court in other parts of the Common- 
wealth. 

The Court will consist of a President and such number of Justices 
of Appeal as may be necessary for the due despatch of business. 
The President and the Justices of Appeal will be appointed by the 
Governor. Their remuneration will be on a fee basis paid out of 
moneys provided by the Legislature, and the Court will sit at such 
times as the President, in consultation with the Chief Justice, may 
determine. Provision is made for the Court to assign counsel to the 
appellant in a criminal appeal. 


The Dog Racing (Prohibition) Act, 1964 (No. 195) 

This Act, which owed its origin to strong public opposition to 
a proposal to introduce greyhound racing into the colony, prohibited 
the operation or management for gain of any race track for the 
racing of dogs. 


The Racing (Control Commission) Act, 1964 (No. 196) 

This Act made provision for the establishment of a Racing 
Control Commission for the control of horse and motor racing. 
The constitution of the Commission follows the usual pattern for 
the establishment of Government Boards in Bermuda. 


The Explosives (Control) Act, 1964 (No. 36) 

The purpose of this Act was to provide strict and effective control 
over the importation, possession, storage and use of explosives and 
fireworks, the control to be exercised by an Authority to be desig- 
nated. 

The necessity for this legislation became apparent after a series 
of events brought to light the fact that a significant quantity of 
explosive had fallen into the hands of unauthorized persons. 
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May, 1963: Town Planner, Mr. Thornley Dyer, presents a copy of his 
report on the development of Bermuda to H.E. the Governor, Sir 
Julian Gascoigne. 





October, 1963: Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia is introduced to 
local dignitaries by H.E. the Governor, on arrival at the Civil Air 
Terminal. 





June 15th, 1964: The Rt. Hon. John Roland, Lord Martonmere, P.C. 
arrived to take up his appointment as first civilian Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief since 1944 and third only since 1900. 





The ing Bri ut St. George’s was officially opened 
L mere. The bridge, which cost over 
£75, ‘000, replaced the original 1 wooden, hand-operated span. 











April, 1964: The partially rebuilt and completely refurbished Princess 
Hotel, overlooking Hamilton Harbour. The new wing (centre and right 
foreground) contains luxury suites, a shopping concourse, dining and 
entertainment facilities. The project cost American owner Daniel K. 
Ludwig an estimated $8 million. 


June, 1964: Part of the large fleet of yachts lying at anchor in Hamilton 
Harbour at the conclusion of the Newport-Bermuda blue water classic. 
There were 143 entries in the record fleet. 








July, 1964: Four of the 22** Tall Ships” and large yachts at the start 
of the race to New York during ** Operation Sail, 1964. In the fore- 
ground are Chile’s * Esmarelda” (left) and Spain’s * Juan Sebastian 
de Elcano”™, and behind them Indonesia’s “ Djewarutji” (left) and 
Norway's * Christian Radich” (right). 








July, 1964: The modern cruise-ship “ Queen of Bermuda”, creating 
a striking contrast as she enters Hamilton Harbour, steams past a 
number of the “ Tall Ships” at anchor afier their Atlantic crossing 
from Lisbon, Portugal in the “* Tall Ships” Race. 7 > 
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The Labour Disputes (Arbitration and Enquiry) Act, 1964 (No. 224) 

This Act replaced, consolidated and amended the former law. 

The principal amendments are: 

(a) The scope of the former law is widened to include all em- 
ployees other than: 

(i) persons in the naval, military or air forces of Her Majesty 
or of the United States of America or in the police force 
of these islands; or 

(ii) persons employed in civilian employment by or under 
the Government of the United Kingdom who have been 
engaged in a place outside these islands to take up em- 
ployment in these islands; or 

(iii) persons employed by or under the Government of the 
United States of America. 

(b) The intervention of the Labour Relations Officer is permitted 
only after a labour dispute has been reported to him. Formerly 
it was mandatory for him to intervene in every actual or 
apprehended labour dispute. 


The Public Vending Machines (Control) Act, 1964 (No. 226) 


The purpose of this Act was to control the installation and main- 
tenance of automatic sales machines in any place, outside a building, 
to which the public have access, with a view to the preservation of 
focal amenities. 


The Land Reclamation Act, 1964 (No. 49) 


Various proposals for the reclamation of land from the sea-bed, 
having been before the Legislature, including a petition for the 
incorporation of a Company for such a purpose, it became evident 
that general legislation governing such enterprises should be enacted. 

This Act made provision for the Governor to execute agreements 
for such ventures, any such agreement requiring the approval of the 
Executive Council and the Legislature. 


The Act also made provision with regard to the effect of any such 
agreement, the application of laws, the parish and electoral district 
to which reclaimed lands should belong, and other ancillary matters. 


The Wills Act, 1964 (No. 222) 

This Act reproduced substantially the provisions of the Wills Act, 
1963, of the United Kingdom. 

The purpose of the Act was to give effect to the Hague Convention 
on the Formal Validity of Wills. 
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The Importation of Eggs and Dairy Produce (Protection) Act, 1964 
(No. 219) 

This Act (which is of limited duration) enabled the importation 
of eggs and specified dairy products to be controlled by the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries during periods of the year when local 
production is more than adequate to meet the colony’s requirements. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


THE systems of law applicable in Bermuda are the common law, 
the doctrines of equity and all English Acts of general application 
which were in force on the 11th July 1612. These systems are subject 
to Acts passed in Bermuda since that date in any way altering, 
modifying or amending those laws or doctrines. 

The Public Acts and Statutory Instruments made thereunder 
comprise four volumes and one volume of tables and indices and 
was last issued in July 1953. However, this edition will be replaced 
by another at present in preparation. 

There exists also an edition of private acts in two volumes. In 
this last respect it may be noted that all Companies are formed by 
private Act of Parliament. 


Law Courts 

There is a Supreme Court in Bermuda of unlimited jurisdiction 
in all divisions of law, and the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. 
The latter are presided over by two Magistrates who have jurisdiction 
throughout the islands. There are two Magistrates’ Courts in the 
capital, Hamilton, one in the town of St. George, at the eastern end 
of the island, and one in Somerset at the western end. The Magis- 
trates hold courts in Hamilton every day except Sunday and at St. 
George’s and Somerset from time to time as required. 

The Magistrates have jurisdiction to try all summary offences and, 
with the consent of the accused, certain indictable offences. Their 
jurisdiction to try indictable offences by consent has, in the past few 
years, been considerably extended. The majority of cases dealt with 
in their courts are traffic offences. 

In addition to their criminal jurisdiction the Magistrates have 
power to try certain civil actions for damages. They also have 
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jurisdiction in matrimonial proceedings similar to that of English 
Magistrates’ Courts. 

In certain types of cases the Magistrate sits as Chairman of a 
Special Court, together with two lay persons drawn from a panel 
appointed by the Governor of people selected for their experience 
in dealing with children. The Special Court has jurisdiction in 
affiliation, juvenile, adoption and other proceedings. 

The Magistrates are also the Coroners. The Coroners’ Courts 
have similar jurisdiction to those of England and also, rather 
curiously, have jurisdiction to conduct inquests upon fires. 


Cases 


Common categories of criminal offences tried in the Supreme 
Court during recent years were those against property (breaking, 
entering, stealing, etc.) and against the person (assault in its many 
forms). Other cases heard were of a very diversified nature, with a 
growing tendency to become even more so. 


Those conditionally discharged or sentenced to corrective training 
or imprisonment and caning are generally young offenders. 


One hundred and seventy-six Writs were issued in 1963 and 329 
in 1964 in the Supreme Court. 


Owing to the continued increase in the population and the corres- 
ponding increase in offences (e.g. since the introduction in 1946 of 
motor transport the enormous increase of traffic offences) the Courts 
have become progressively more busy with the passage of years. 


Appeal Court 


An Act has been passed setting up a Court of Appeal from the 
Supreme Court in Bermuda. However, this Act is not yet in opera- 
tion. ? 

Below is a summary of discharges, convictions and punishments 
in all criminal cases before the Supreme Court during 1963 and 1964: 


Cases 1963 1964 
Criminal Cases. x . e 89 83 
Discharges . ss : . : 9 6 
Convictions ‘ 5 . : ‘ 80 77 

Sentences 
Preventive detention . A : Z 1 1 
Imprisonment 2 a 5 ? ss 43 40 
Probation . A é 7 7 7 12 12 
Imprisonment and caning if : 3 Nil 
Corrective training 5 a : a 13 9 
H 1 ‘ g e 3 é : 6 13 

‘onditionally discharged 1 1 
Deaths : : i Nil 1 
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1963 1964 
Confined to Mental Hospital 2 5 Nil Nil 
Temporary insanity % Nil Nil 
Bound over in recognizance to keep peace 1 Nil 

Terms of Imprisonment 

Under 3 months S ’ 0 1 Nil 
3 months. : : ; 7 ° Nil Nil 
6months . i ° 4 . 5 1 
9 months . . 5 : : . 6. 1 
12 months . . é . . : 6 5 
Over 12 months . 28 33 
Total Imprisonment (Number ’ of Persons) 46 40 


The following table summarises road traffic and other summary 
offences dealt with in the Magistrates’ Courts during 1963 and 1964: 


1963 1964 
Traffic Offences: Number % of total Number % of total 
Speeding . . 4 . 1,308 27.2 1,395 31.2 
Careless Driving . e S 306 6.4 254 5.8 
Dangerous Driving . . c 42 0.9 39 0.9 
Drunken Driving. , h 26 0.5 42 0.9 
Insurance Offences . ; , 164 3.4 109 24 
Miscellaneous Offences. . 2,565 53.3 2,417 54.1 
Total Road Traffic Offences . 4,411 91.7 4,256 95.3 
Other summary offences . 5 398 8.3 209 .7 





4. 
Total of all summary offences . 4,809 100.0 4,465 100.0 





Total fines collected and paid into the Treasury during 1963 and 
1964 for road traffic and other summary offences were £29,809 and 
£29,535 respectively. The number of civil summonses issued in 1963 
and 1964 were 5,789 and 7,572 respectively; fees collected were 
£5,136 and £6,368. Indictable charges inquired into in 1963 and 
1964 were 3,598 and 3,385, respectively. 

In the Children’s Courts 139 juveniles (130 boys and nine girls) 
were charged in 1963 and 186 (177 boys and nine girls) in 1964. 


POLICE 
Organisation 
The Force is organised into five Divisions, namely Headquarters, 
Central, Western, Eastern and Operations Divisions. The Head- 
quarters Division comprises six departments: 


“A” Department (Administration) i/c Chief Superintendent 
“B” Department (Finance and Stores) i/c Chief Superintendent 
“C” Department (Crime) i/c Superintendent 


“D” Department (Operations, including 
traffic, uniform and police dogs) i/c Chief Superintendent 


“E” Department (Special Branch) i/c Superintendent 
(now Inspector) 
Women Police Department i/c Woman Police Inspector 


The Divisions are commanded by Chief Inspectors or Inspectors. 
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Establishment 


Mr. G. H. Robins remained in command of the Force for the two 
years 1963 and 1964 and in 1963 the establishment remained un- 
changed. In 1964, a re-distribution of the Force provided for an 
increase of one Inspector and a decrease of four Sergeants and five 
Constables. The establishment and strength for the respective years 
were as follows: 








1963 1964 
Establish- Establish- 

ment . Strength ment — Strength 
Commissioner . ‘ 1 1 1 
Chief Superintendents . 2 2 2 2 
Superintendent . & 2 2 2 1 
Chief Inspectors . z 3 3 3 3 
Inspectors . = 2 13 13 14 13 
Sergeants . 7 é 49 44 45 40 
Constables ‘ 3 203 192 198 192 

273 257 265 252 

Manpower 


Despite various steps taken, local recruitment fell away in 1963 
and 1964. The new pay and conditions have not attracted local 
Tecruits, and recruiting from overseas will have to remain. 


Training School 


The Training School continued to function throughout the two 
years under review and in 1963 the third and fourth 13-week basic 
training courses were conducted from Ist April to 29th June (attended 
by ten men and two women) and 30th September to 28th December 
(attended by ten) respectively. Two refresher courses for Constables 
were held during the year (attended by 24), one refresher course for 
Sergeants (attended by six) and one for Constables attached to the 
C.I.D. (attended by nine). A course of instruction for Constables 
who had notified their intention to sit for the Promotion Examina- 
tion was attended by 27 Constables. A closed corps of the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade was formed within the Force. It is divided into 
five divisions and had 110 members. During the year 99 members 
of the Force obtained certificates issued by the Brigade. 


In 1963 two Sergeants attended the ‘‘ A ” Course, one at Bramshill 
Police College and the other at Tulliallan Castle Police College. 
One Sergeant attended a Forensic Science Course at Bristol, three 
Constables the C.I.D. Course at Chelsea. Three Constables also 
attended the Driving Course at Hendon and one Constable a Dog 
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Handlers’ Course of the Metropolitan Police Force. One Constable 
attended the Radio Course at Pye Telecommunications, England. 


In 1964 one 13-week Basic Training Course was held, attended by 
14 recruits. Two were local men and the remainder were recruited 
in the United Kingdom. Six refresher courses, each of two weeks’ 
duration, were held and attended by 69 Constables. Six expatriate 
officers with previous police experience had a localisation course of 
one week. The Pre-Promotion Course was attended by 27 Constables. 
The closed corps of the St. John Ambulance Brigade continued to 
function and 57 members of the Force gained first aid awards. 


One Chief Inspector attended the “ B ”” Course and one Sergeant 
the “ A ” Course at Tulliallan Castle Police College and one Sergeant 
the ‘* A” Course at Bramshill Police College. Two Detective officers 
attended the C.I.D. Course at Wakefield whilst one attended the 
C.1.D. Course at Chelsea. One Sergeant attended the Advanced 
Driving Course of the Lancashire Constabulary, England, and one 
Constable the Dog Handlers’ Course of the Staffordshire Constabu- 
lary. A Detective Sergeant attended a Narcotics Course at Washing- 
ton and a Detective Constable a Photographic Course at Rochester, 
New York. 


Uniform Branch 

The Uniform Branch consists of four Divisions, namely Central, 
Eastern, Western and Operations. Police stations are situated at 
Hamilton, St. George’s and Somerset. The divisional headquarters 
of Operations is at Prospect. The Parishes are policed by Parish 
Constables who operate from their respective divisional stations. 


Dock Police 

In addition to policing the City of Hamilton, the police are also 
responsible for the security of the docks and the control of persons 
and vehicles entering or leaving the docks. A police launch is used 
on regular patrols of the harbour and sound and provides a useful 
measure of protection, and supervision, to the property owners on 
the numerous islands in these areas. 


The Operations Division is the communications centre of the 
Force, and the following are established within it: 


Control Room 

From here radio contact is maintained with the base units installed 
at each police station, and also with the 46 mobile radio units in 
patrol cars, motor-cycles and the police launch. The position of 
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these radio units is plotted by a controller on a large scale map of 
the colony. Seated at a Communications Console, he is able to 
assess at a glance the availability, and degree of readiness, should 
a vehicle be required in an emergency to attend the scene of an 
incident. 


In the event of a severe hurricane or a national disaster, requiring 
the setting up of the Emergency Measures Organisation, the Opera- 
tions divisional headquarters will be the control centre for the 
maintenance of essential services and relief organisations. 


Information Room 


All emergency calls from the public using the 2-2222 system 
terminate here, and in instances where action is immediately required 
information can be quickly disseminated and instructions given to 
each or all divisions by radio or teleprinter. 


Workshops and Garage 


The overhaul, running repairs and maintenance of all police 
vehicles are carried out at the mechanical workshops. The average 
cost of maintenance and running of each vehicle approximates 
2.1 pence per mile. 


Radio Workshops 


The servicing and installation of all radio units is the primary 
task of the radio section. They are also responsible for the main- 
tenance of the radar speed meters. 


Traffic Section 

Cars and motor-cycles are constantly on patrol throughout the 
day and night and deal with the majority of road accidents, in 
addition to attending to emergency calls. This section is also respons- 
ible for carrying out speed checks by means of radar. 


Police Driving School 


Two instructors trained in the United Kingdom are responsible 
for maintaining the necessary standards required of police drivers. 
In addition to the standard Basic Course, an essential requirement. 
before a driver is allowed to handle a police vehicle, the drivers of 
emergency vehicles must also have passed the Advanced Driving 
Course. The police are also responsible for the motor-cycle escorts 
for His Excellency the Governor on all state occasions. The personnel 
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of the motor-cycle escort also provide the nucleus of the Police 
Motor-cycle Display Team that have on several occasions given 
public performances of acrobatics and precision riding and have 
proved to be most popular to audiences young and old. 


Road Safety 

Road Safety talks to schools, with “‘ playground demonstrations ”’ 
for the smaller children, form part of the duties of Driving School 
instructors and members of the Traffic Section. The Boy Scouts 
Association have sought the assistance of the police on many 
occasions for cycle proficiency tests and these have sponsored a 
keen interest and a degree of competition amongst these youngsters 
in complying with road safety requirements. 


Road Accidents 

The effort to reduce the excessive speed of traffic and to enforce 
the statutory speed limits of 15 miles per hour in built-up areas and 
20 miles per hour in rural areas is effectively maintained by the use 
of radar. The inescapable conclusion that there is a direct relation- 
ship between speeds and accidents, especially fatal accidents, is 
more than borne out by the strict enforcement of the speed limit 
over the last three years and has shown a decrease in the number of 


fatal accidents, as follows: 
14 fatal accidents 
1963 : 5 7 fatal accidents 
1964 . 3 . 3 fatal accidents 


Cycle Squad, Beach Squad and Dog Section 

These three sections work very closely together, especially in 
connection with the stealing, stripping and removal of auxiliary 
cycles, petty thefts from the beaches during the summer season and 
the ever prevailing problem of prowling, with its attendant nuisance 
value. 


Criminal Investigation Department 
On 31st December 1964, the C.I.D. strength in Bermuda totalled 


33 all ranks, as follows: 
1 Superintendent 
1 Chief Inspector 
3 Detective Inspectors 
7 Detective Sergeants 
16 peiective Constables 
of 


Four Aids are uniformed Constables and the fifth is a Police- 
woman. Aids do four months’ training with the C.I.D. before 
reverting to uniform duties. : 
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The Fingerprint Branch has on file at the Criminal Records Office: 


1963 1964 
Sets of Prints $ : 3 : 2,706 2,845 
Single Prints es ae 23110 2,150 
Palm Prints 5 4 6 1,068 1,151 


During 1963 members of the Fingerprint and Photographic 
Branch visited the scenes of 484 crimes; in 1964 the total increased 
to 498. In 1963 a total of 4,067 photographic enlargements were 
prepared and in 1964 the total decreased to 4,048. 


Statistics of criminal offences during the years 1963 and 1964 
were as follows : 


1963 1964 
Number of cases reported . : 3,598 3,385 
Number of cases refused . 3 303 320 
Number of cases true. > ¥ 3,295 3,065 
Number of persons accused: 
Adult males and females. é 418 640 
Juvenile males and females 
(under 16 years). - 88 265 
Number of persons convicted: 
Adult males. > 357 453 
Adult females. . ; 15 ° 8 
Juvenile males . : ‘ : 83 179 
Juvenile females . 6 13 
Value of property stolen 3 « £100,153 £79,950 
Value of property recovered . . £83,251 £39,500 


In 1963, 292 persons under 21 years were convicted for criminal 
offences out of a total of 506 prisoners. In 1964 the total was much 
greater, namely 528 out of a total of 905 prisoners. There are few 
prisoners arrested over 30 years of age for crime. 


The biggest single item of crime is the removal of pedal, auxiliary 
and motor-cycles. In 1963, 1,161 cycles were removed and in 1964 
the total was 1,050. Nearly all removed cycles are recovered. 


During the two years under review there was only one murder 
in Bermuda. A conviction was obtained, but the death sentence was 
commuted to that of life imprisonment. 


PRISONS 


During the years 1963 and 1964 eight officers resigned and two were 
dismissed the Service. This substantial reduction in the wasteage of 
trained personnel reflects a satisfactory state of affairs and indicates 
that for the time being a degree of staff stability has been attained. 
The ten vacancies were filled by enlistment locally. 


Staff training continued throughout the two years under review. 
Ten junior officers underwent basic. training courses of:six weeks’ 
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duration, and a further eight junior officers attended refresher 
courses. In addition seven officers attended courses at the Technical 
Institute. 

Four Principal and Divisional Officers underwent a Senior Officers’ 
refresher course locally. A further eight Principal and Divisional 
Officers attended advanced training courses in the United Kingdom 
by courtesy of the Prison Commissioners. 


Penal Institutions 

There are now five penal establishments; a maximum security 
prison at Ireland Island, known as Casemates Prison, which was 
opened December 1961 and replaced the old prison in Hamilton; 
a Prison Farm, St. George’s; a Senior Training School for Boys 
also in St. George’s and a women’s prison at Prospect in Devonshire, 
which is divided into two sections to include a Senior Training School 
for Girls. Inmates of training schools received sentences of corrective 
training. 

The Prison Farm continues to develop satisfactorily—many 
improvements to the facilities have been made during the period 
under review. Major additions and improvements to the Senior 
Training School for Boys were started during 1962, but are not 
expected to be completed for some considerable time. 


During 1964, Prison Headquarters moved to Hamilton from Case- 
mates Prison. 


Senior Senior 
Population Training Training 
Casemates Prison School Women's School 
Prison Farm (Boys) Prison (Girls) 
1963 
Ist January ‘ 719 50 24 2: 2 
31st December . 68 38 17 2 2 
1964 
ist January i 68 38 17 2 2 
31st December . 64 48 32 1 3 


The average daily population during the two year period was 140 
compared with 129 in 1961 and 1962. 


Employment of Prisoners 


The construction of new, and the renovation of old, buildings 
throughout the department continued as the main industry for 
prison labour, particularly at the Prison Farm. The services of 
Masons, carpenters, painters, plumbers and electricians were all 
called upon and much practical training was given to those engaged 
in these projects by qualified instructors. 
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In addition to the above, farming, fishing, gardening, motor 
maintenance, stone quarrying and shoe repairing were all carried 
out under qualified instructors in the prisons. Work details were 
supplied to the Education Department, the Public Works Depart- 
ment, the Police Department, the Social Welfare Board, the Marine 
Board, the Crown Lands Corporation and other Government 
Departments. 

Inmates of the Women’s Prison and Senior Training School for 
Girls were employed on sewing and repairing damaged clothing 
and equipment for the male prisoners. In addition, cooking, garden- 
ing and home and baby management were taught and practised. 

The Senior Training School for Boys suffered extensive hurricane 
damage in August 1963 and major reconstruction works have been 
carried out by the inmates of this institution. 


After-care and Probation 

Employment is readily available for men or boys on discharge 
from penal establishments. All inmates, prior to discharge, appear 
before a board of officers which includes the Probation Officer. 
This officer finds work and accommodation whenever necessary and 
is always available to discuss problems with releasees after discharge. 


Discipline : 

Discipline within the penal establishments has been maintained 
at a satisfactory level. There were no escapes or major disturbances 
during the period under review. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


THE public supply of electricity is provided by the Bermuda Electric 
Light Company, Limited, most of the 600 shareholders in which 
reside in Bermuda. Electricity for heat, light and refrigeration is 
generated by diesel motors. The output of the plant for the year 
ended 31st December 1964 was: 


Kilowatt hours generated. 2 ‘ 133,064,800 
Kilowatt hours sold. 7 a aass 115,067,893 
Number of consumers (average) . : 18,228 
Domestic consumption (kWh.) — . : 57,789,123 
Commercial consumption (kWh.) . zs 57,278,770 


Plant capacity (name plate rating) ‘ 42,540 kW. 
Peak a : . s a * 24,800 kW. 
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Electricity is supplied to consumers for lighting purposes at 115 
volts and for power at 115-230 volts; the generating voltage is 
213 kV., power distribution 4.16 kV. and transmission 13.8 and 
22 kV. The supply is A.C., 60 cycles, single phase and three phase. 
The tariff varies according to the consumption (commercial or 
residential) and service (light, power, etc.), but the following are 
representative tariffs as at 31st December 1964: 

Residential all-in monthly rate for single family taking service 
through one meter: 

10d. per kWh. for first 20 kWh. 
6}d. per kWh. for next 60 kWh. 
44d. per kWh. for next 30 kWh. 
23d. per kWh. for remainder. 

Commercial all-in monthly rates, varying with the capacity of 
the service entrance switch between the following extremes: 

(1) Capacity of service entrance switch: 30 amperes, two-wire; 
monthly minimum charge, 7s. 6d.: 


10d. per kWh. for first 30 kWh. 
8d. per kWh. for next 50 kWh. 
5d. per kWh. for next 50 kWh. 
3d. per kWh. for remainder. 
(2) Capacity of service entrance switch: 400 amperes, three-wire; 
monthly minimum charge, £10: 


10d. per kWh. for first 960 kWh. 
8d. per kWh. for next 1,600 kWh. 
5d. per kWh. for next 1,600 kWh. 
3d. per kWh. for remainder, 

The actual monthly minimum charge is determined by the capacity 
of the service entrance switch at the rate of 2s. 6d. per kilowatt. 
Separate tariffs are applicable in specified circumstances to current 
consumption for such purposes as air conditioning, heating, road 
lighting, small motor, etc. 


Production 


During 1964 we installed a further 6,000 kW. Nordberg diesel 
generating set and this is now in full operation. No immediate plans 
have been completed for further expansion in the Power Plant. 


Transmission and Distribution 


Progress was maintained on the extension of the Hamilton under- 
ground scheme during 1964. No other major projects were carried 
out in this department during 1964 and no immediate plans have 
been completed for the coming year. 
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There are no gasworks in Bermuda and the only available gas, 
used mainly for cooking, was produced and distributed locally from 
ingredients imported in bulk from abroad. 


There are no waterworks and the colony is dependent for its fresh 
water supply primarily on rainfall. In 1963 and 1964 this amounted 
to 60.75 and 57.17 inches respectively compared with an average of 
58.96 inches. Little, if any, water had to be imported from abroad. 
Slightly brackish local water, unsuitable for drinking, continued to 
be used extensively for hygienic, laundry and similar purposes. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


The various works undertaken by the Public Works Department 
during 1963 and 1964 are summarized below: 


Government Hardstone Quarry 


A new 30-ton per hour Asphalt Plant with rotary oil fired drying 
drum, and cyclone dust extractor with pneumatic control was 
installed at the Public Works Department Quarry, Baileys Bay. The 
combined 1963-4 output of asphalt from the plant amounted to 
30,000 tons. During the same period the Quarry produced 60,000 
tons of crushed aggregates, and 210,000 precast concrete blocks 
were manufactured. 


Roads and Bridges 


The Department’s major projects have been the reconstruction of 
St. George’s Swing Bridge and the widening of South Shore Road. 


The new Swing Bridge, which has six approach spans and a swing 
span of 127 ft., was officially opened to traffic on the 2nd July 1964. 
All the work except for the erection of the steel and mechanical 
components was carried out by direct labour. 


A further two miles of South Shore Road have been reconstructed 
and widened and the verges and banks landscaped to provide an 
attractive and scenic drive overlooking the coastline. 


The Department continued with its programme of road improve- 
ments and a number of roads were re-aligned, bus laybys installed, 
and footpaths constructed. Approximately 231,000 square yards of 
two-course bituminous paving was laid, 42 per cent of which was 
on public roads, and the remainder on private estate roads, hotel 
driveways, at Government facilities, etc. 
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Distillation Plant 


Tenders were invited for a seawater distillation plant to supply 
the fresh water requirements of the new King Edward VII Memorial 
Hospital. 


The design submitted by Aqua-Chem Inc. of Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
United States of America, was accepted and the plant erected in 
1964. 


The unit is a long tube, multi-stage, flash evaporator type of 
130,000 Imperial gallon per day capacity. 


The consultants for the project were Messrs. Coode, Binnie and 
Preece, of Ottawa, Canada. 


Government Buildings 


Extensive renovations were carried out at Government House 
prior to the arrival of the new Governor to these islands in June 
1964. The complete house was electrically rewired and redecorated. 
Funds to cover additional alterations were granted later in the year 
and these in the main will be executed during 1965. 


General maintenance was carried out to all Government buildings 
satisfactorily within the funds provided. The cost of this work 
expressed as a percentage of the insured value of buildings was 
1.66 per cent in 1963 and 1.84 per cent in 1964. 


Renovations and alterations to existing buildings were carried 
out. The old administration offices of the Prison Department were 
converted for the use of the Parliamentary Registrar. Old garage 
and toilet areas at the Secretariat were converted into storage space 
for the office files. The toilet block of the Registry and Supreme 
Court was renovated. Five remaining cottages of the old Leprosarium 
Hospital were completely renovated to provide four units for single 
nurses and one two-bedroom unit for staff working at the nearby 
St. Brendan’s Mental Hospital. Sections of the male and female 
wings of St. Brendan’s were converted to maximum security areas 
for the criminally insane and a playground was built for the children, 
comprising a wading pool, play areas, planting boxes, etc. 


This department is also responsible for renting from the open 
market private quarters for civil servants, barrack accommodation, 
office space and schools, etc., for all other government departments. 
The total expenditure (including repairs to government owned 
furniture) for residential and departmental rents during 1963 was 
£116,754, and £122,707 for 1964. 
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The new wing annexed to the existing King Edward VII Memorial 
Hospital was nearing completion and it is anticipated that occupancy 
will take place early in 1965. The new addition comprises five double 
corridor nursing units giving approximately 170 beds together with 
ancillary services, i.e. operating suite, central supply, radiology, 
pathology, and emergency departments with minimal outpatient 
facilities. The total floor area is approximately 128,000 square feet. 
The existing building will be used to accommodate the obstetrical 
unit, and isolation unit and an acute psychiatric unit, and the 
remaining beds will be used for convalescent/chronic patients. 

Four new schools were completed during the period covered by 
this report—a new primary school in Southampton Parish consisting 
of eight classrooms, a craft room and an assembly hall/gymnasium ; 
an assembly hall/gymnasium together with four classrooms in 
Somerset Parish; and an experimental prefabricated school on Boaz 
Island of eight classrooms and an assembly hall. The fourth school 
also comprising an assembly hall/gymnasium, together with seven 
classrooms, was built in Pembroke Parish and provided the colony’s 
first school accommodation specifically designed for educationally 
sub-normal children. Work commenced on a fifth school and 
additional accommodation was provided at five existing schools. 
A total of £350,444 was spent on new school buildings during the 
period 1963-64. 

Additional work was carried out at the Civil Air Terminal but 
no major new projects were commenced. Minor work both within 
the buildings and in the surrounding areas accounted for the expendi- 
ture of £9,515. 

The site was chosen for a new general post office and sketch plans 
were being prepared by the end of 1964. The building will rehouse 
the existing post office facilities which have expanded to such an 
extent that their present quarters are inadequate. The new building 
will have an area of approximately 26,000 square feet and the pre- 
liminary estimated cost is £344,000. 

Research work was carried out into type of construction and 
materials suitable for use under local conditions. 


Survey 

The Survey department, in addition to its normal responsibilities, 
has been principally engaged on work in connection with the pro- 
duction of new maps of the colony which are being prepared in 
conjunction with the Directorate of Overseas Surveys. Eventually 
the territory will be covered by a new 1/2500 series as well as the 
usual 6 ins. to one mile sheets. 
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A further major project has been the acquisition of large tracts 
of land by Government, required as a recreational area in which 
it is planned to incorporate a championship golf course. 


The total number of land conveyances transacted by the depart- 
ment during the two year period numbered 50. 


Chapter 11: Communications 


PERSONS entering or leaving the colony are supervised by the Depart- 
ment of Immigration, consisting of a Chief Immigration Officer 
assisted by six Immigration Officers, who are responsible to the 
Board of Immigration, consisting of a Chairman, Deputy Chairman 
and eight members. 


The control of merchandise entering or leaving the colony is the 
responsibility of the Customs Division of the Treasury, which 
consists of a Collector of Customs, three Assistant Collectors of 
Custom, six Senior Officers, 24 Customs Officers, 22 additional 
Customs Officers, a Keeper of the Queen’s Warehouse and nine or 
more clerks. 


SHIPPING 
Ports 


The colony has two ports, Hamilton, the present capital, centrally 
situated on a deep-water landlocked harbour and including the 
former Royal Naval dockyard and basin, and St. George’s, the 

’ former capital, also situated on a deep-water landlocked harbour 
at the east end of the islands and including an oil dock at Murray’s 
Anchorage on the north shore of St. George’s Parish. 


Three large, two-storey, covered wharves and one open wharf 
extend along the Hamilton waterfront. The three covered wharves 
accommodate ocean-going vessels drawing not more than 26} feet; 
the two eastern ones have a combined water frontage of 1,100 feet 
and the western one has a water frontage of 455 feet. The open 
wharf, which is between them, is 150 feet long with a depth of 24 feet 
of water alongside. There is also offshore anchorage in the harbour 
for three ocean-going vessels. 


The fuelling depot of the Royal Navy is now managed on behalf 
of the Admiralty by the Shell Company of Bermuda, Limited, and 
is sometimes used to bunker commercial vessels. Because of the 
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depth of water and the crane facilities in the former dockyard, it is 
occasionally used by commercial vessels to load or unload heavy 
cargoes, or by the Marine Board for repairs. 


In St. George’s there are two wharves: Penno’s, which is 1,200 
feet long with a depth of 32 feet of water alongside, and Ordnance 
Island, which is 350 feet long with 24 feet of water alongside. There 
is also offshore anchorage in the harbour for ocean-going vessels. 


The oil dock at Murray’s Anchorage is operated by Esso Standard 
Oil, S.A., and has a depth of 33 feet of water alongside. 


The berthing arrangements and supervision of shipping in the 
harbours, also the construction and maintenance of harbour build- 
ings, wharves, etc., and dredging within the harbours are the responsi- 
bilities of the Corporations of Hamilton and St. George’s. 


By arrangement with the Corporation and the Government, 
members of the regular Police Force are assigned for security duties 
at the entrances to the docks at Hamilton. 


Marine Board 


Lighthouses, signal stations, pilotage, maintenance of an 80-ton 
crane and a 600-ton dry-dock, inspection and the operation of a 
ferry service, a tender, two steam tugs and one diesel tug on charter, 
control of power boating as well as the dredging of the ship channel, 
are the responsibility of the Marine Board. The Board consists of 
a Chairman, a Deputy Chairman and nine other members, appointed 
by the Governor. In addition, the Resident Naval Officer and an 
officer of the United States Coast Guard are ex officio members. 


The Board was reorganized in 1960 so as to make it entirely marine 
in its operation. Such a move involved the transfer of certain func- 
tions to other Government authorities, including the inspection of 
elevators, the inspection of boilers, the control of explosives and 
the administration of the petroleum regulations. The first step in 
this direction was to re-write the Board of Trade Act, 1930 with an 
Act entitled the Marine Board Act, 1962. In order to provide for 
the transfer of duties, it was also necessary to amend the Building 
Authority Act, since it was to the Building Authority that most of 
the land-based functions were to be shifted. All the necessary 
legislation was finally completed in 1962, and the transfer of functions 
took place on the Ist January 1963, at which time the Board changed 
its name to the Marine Board and the Principal Officer became the 
Director of Marine Services. 
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Shipping Services 

The Marine Board operates small diesel motor ferries between 
the City of Hamilton and ten points along the shores and among the 
islands of the Great Sound. There is also a tender which conveys 
passengers and their baggage between the shore and visiting vessels 
anchored offshore, and which sometimes takes visitors on excursions 
to different parts of the colony. In addition, there are a number of 
privately-owned motor yachts which make similar excursions during 
the holiday season. 

Direct or indirect seaborne passenger and cargo services are 
maintained with varying frequency and regularity with all parts of 
the world by the following shipping lines: Bermuda Shipping 
Company, Booth-Import, Furness Bermuda, Independent Gulf, 
Isbrandtsen, Manz, Pacific Steam Navigation, Royal Mail and 
Saguenay. Vessels of other companies and nationalities also call 
intermittently. 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 


There are 132 miles of Bermuda and local Government roads, most 
of which are surfaced; they include 3.55 miles reserved for cyclists 
and pedestrians. There are also considerable numbers of surfaced 
“estate roads’ and unsurfaced private roads. The Government 
roads are maintained by the Public Works Department and their 
use is regulated by the Transport Control Board, consisting of a 
Chairman, a Deputy Chairman and nine members, all appointed by 
the Governor. The Board is responsible for organising, improving 
and controlling means of transport within the colony. The staff 
consists of an executive officer and 28 others, road and traffic crews, 
etc. They examine drivers, vehicles, public garages, automobile 
mechanics, etc., license drivers, register cars, grant permits to operate 
public vehicles, erect road directions and signs and generally super- 
vise road traffic. 


The numbers of mechanised vehicles licensed in 1962-64 were: 


1962 1963 1964 
Private passenger automobiles. 7,205 6,999 7,447 
Public passenger automobiles 
(omnibuses, taxicabs, etc.) : 595 593 597 
Motor lorries or trucks . : 1,144 1,157 1,185 
Miscellaneous (airport limousines, 
ambulances, fire engines, tanks, 
etc.) . P 3 : 4 561 554 582 
Motor bicycles (auto and auxiliary) 11,071 11,302 12,176 











20,576 20,605 21,987 
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Following are comparative statistics of the passengers carried in, 
and the earnings of, the public omnibuses in 1962, 1963 and 1964: 


Year Passengers carried Revenue earned 
1962. : 3,652,881 £262,867 
1963 : rs 3,549,292 2 £270,311 
1964s 5 3,427,406 £257,336 


Fifteen new omnibuses were purchased in 1963 and eight in 1964, 
and another eight were ordered for 1965. 


AVIATION 


The Board of Civil Aviation continues to be responsible for carrying 
out the general policy of Government towards civil aviation. The 
Chairman is a Member of Parliament and the executive work is 
carried out by the Director with a small department. Board Members 
are appointed each year by His Excellency the Governor. 


The only airfield is at the U.S.A.F. Base which was originally 
constructed during the last war solely for military purposes. In 
1948 this Base, referred to as Kindley Field, was opened to civil 
aircraft in accordance with the provisions of a Treaty Agreement 
between the Governments of the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom. The Base itself is leased to the U.S. Government 
for 99 years and civil aircraft are handled in a small sub-leased area 
at the western end of the airfield, but both military and civil aircraft 
use the same runways and technical facilities of air traffic control, 
communications, weather and navigation aids. 


Air Services 


The scheduled airlines serving Bermuda are B.O.A.C., Pan 
American, Eastern, Air Canada (formerly Trans Canada Airlines) 
and Iberia. The major concentration of services is between New 
York and Bermuda, although during the two years under review 
there has been a considerable development in regular traffic between 
Canada and Bermuda (from Toronto and Montreal) and a rapid 
growth of trunk services by B.O.A.C. between London and parts 
in the Caribbean via Bermuda. At the end of 1964 Qantas also 
became a regular operator, calling at Bermuda on a new route 
from Australia across the Pacific to Mexico, then to London via 
the Bahamas and Bermuda. 
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Traffic Summary 


Total civil air traffic to and through Bermuda is summarised as 
follows: 


Type: 1962 1963 1964 
Scheduled Aircraft arrivals . 3,058 2,899 2,865 
Non-scheduled aircraft 

arrivals . ‘i z 5 349 364 394 
Passenger arrivals 5 203,411 220,809 235,840 
Passengers departing . % 207,517 223,126 237,354 
Air Mail for Bermuda : 234,940kg. 213,200 199,067 
Air Mail from Bermuda a 116,010 kg. 104,014 113,513 
Commercial Cargo for 

Bermuda* 3 i « 1,544,937 kg. 2,208,177 2,181,095 
Commercial Cargo from 

Bermuda* . * . 213,282kg. 524,554 325,460 


* Commercial cargo excludes excess luggage, diplomatic cargo, post office 
mail and diplomatic mail. 


Air Service Licences and Permits 


No new licences for scheduled services were issued in 1963 and 
there were no applications. However, in 1964, the Board received 
an application from Bermuda Airways Ltd. to base leased aircraft 
in Bermuda and operate services to London, New York and the 
Freeport (Bahamas). This application was given formal considera- 
tion but further action awaits submissions from the Company on 
details of the technical operation. British International Eagle Air- 
lines Ltd. also applied for a licence to operate I.T. tours, at a two- 
week frequency, between London and Bermuda and parts beyond, 
using Britannia aircraft. This application, opposed by B.O.A.C., 
was granted by Bermuda and a licence was issued on Ist May 1964, 
for a seven year period. This Company filed, as a normal course of 
events, a similar application with the U.K. Air Transport Licensing 
Board, and was again opposed by B.O.A.C. After a full hearing, 
the U.K. application was rejected. This decision of the A.T.L.B. 
was appealed by the Bermuda Government through the Department 
of Technical Co-operation and by the Company, after a public 
hearing in London. The Appeal Commissioner recommended to 
the Minister of Aviation in the United Kingdom that the appeal be 
rejected. On 12th February 1965, the final decision of the Minister 
was made known that he agreed with the finding of the A.T.L.B. 
and the Commissioner. The Bermuda authorities expressed severe 
disappointment at the outcome of these lengthy and complicated 
actions. 

The Board of Civil Aviation also published a decision in the early 
part of 1964 to revoke all the licences held in Bermuda in the name 
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of Cunard Eagle (Bermuda) Ltd. In fact the Company was not 
operating as a result of the earlier transfer of Cunard interests by 
the formation of B.O.A.C./Cunard in the United Kingdom. 


On 15th December 1963, following many discussions between 
the Bermuda Trade Development Board and the Board of Civil 
Aviation and consultations with the United Kingdom and United 
States aviation authorities, the Director was instructed to issue 
Tules governing the operation of “‘ Group charter flights into and 
out of Bermuda ”’. Local events had shown that unregulated services 
of this kind created wide problems in hotel accommodation, ramp 
handling at the airport and a danger of diverting too much air 
traffic from regular services. The rules basically called for an early 
and formal application from the operator; a restriction of parking 
time for the aircraft from overnight up to noon the following day; 
certain obligatory requirements for alternative transport, expenses 
for passengers in the event of delays; and a complete embargo on 
all group charters for some six weeks during the busy Easter season 
due to lack of airport space. In 1963 the Director of Civil Aviation 
issued 58 permits for such charter flights carrying 6,770 passengers, 
while in 1964 with the rules in force 62 permits were granted for 
flights carrying 6,609 passengers. 

On 14th March 1963, a new local company, Bermuda Airlines 
Ltd. started local sightseeing and taxi flights using a new single 
engine Cessna 185 float plane. The aircraft was flown to Bermuda 
from Long Island, United States of America, to Bermuda in 7} 
hours on 10th March by Mr. R. Leatham who formed the Company. 


Schedule Service Changes 


On Ist April 1963 B.O.A.C., using Britannia aircraft, resumed 
daily “‘ sunset” services between New York and Bermuda. These 
flights were originally introduced and developed by Cunard Eagle 
Airways (Bermuda) Ltd. prior to their closing down in September 
of the previous year. 


By the end of 1963, B.O.A.C. stepped up the frequency of the mid 
Atlantic services to five round trip jet flights between London and 
the Caribbean via Bermuda, and the heavy demand continued 
throughout 1964 with the introduction of promotional fares and 
generally lower rates. By the end of 1964 it was clear that this route 
would justify a daily service for most of the year. 


On 8th December 1964, Pan American, B.O.A.C. and Eastern 
Airlines announced a reduction in jet fares between New York and 
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Bermuda from $120 to $95, for up to 17 days applicable 16th March 
to 31st October, and a further reduction to $85 between Ist Novem- 
ber and 15th March with the exception of special holidays. 


Air Navigation, Licensing, Registration, Airworthiness, etc. 


At the end of 1964, five local seaplanes were operating in Bermuda 
—one with a public transport rating and the other four privately 
owned. Helicopter Rentals (Bermuda) Ltd. reduced its fleet on the 
Bermuda registry to four Bell 47Gs flying in India and two Westland 
S.55s in Iran. A privately owned Grunman Gulfstream remained 
on the registry flying mainly in Europe, and a Cessna 320 operating 
in South Africa for executive purposes, became registered as VR- 
BCC while owned by the Ramosa Company Ltd. of Bermuda. A 
new, privately owned, single engine Beechcraft S.35 was also accepted 
on 17th November 1964, for flying temporarily in the United 
Kingdom. 


Airport and Airfield Facilities 


No major development took place in the years of report. More 
frequent consultations have taken place between the U.S.A.F. as 
the operating authority for the airfield, and the Bermuda Govern- 
ment, to mutual advantage, since the military and civil commitments 
do need co-ordination. For communication purposes all links from 
Bermuda for aeronautical purposes were changed over from radio 
to underseacable in the latter part of 1964. The airlines shared circuit 
also became fully automated in distribution and delivery through 
a switching centre in New York operated by Aeronautical Radio 
Incorporated, and at Bermuda, through the services and equipment 
of Cable and Wireless (Bermuda) Ltd. 


The Civil Air Terminal installations within Kindley Field have 
been overloaded by the increase in traffic, but expansion of ground 
space and new buildings has been held up by lack of funds under an 
overall policy of the Government to reduce capital expenditure to 
a minimum during the two years under review. Also, negotiations 
to secure more land area on the military base have not so far been 
successful. Minor improvements have, however, been possible to 
meet urgent needs for refinements to existing accommodation. 


POST OFFICE 
The postal service is the responsibility of a Colonial Postmaster, 
an Assistant Colonial Postmaster, a Post Office Accountant, two 
senior supervisors, three assistant supervisors, and 11 postmasters 
or sub-postmasters, 41 clerks, seven office workers and 59 postmen. 
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Bermuda has a head post office in Hamilton and 11 sub-post 
Offices in the main centres of population throughout the islands. 


The usual air and surface, ordinary, insured or registered letter 
and parcel mail services are provided at all offices, but money order 
and savings bank business is transacted only at Hamilton, St. 
George’s and Mangrove Bay in Somerset. 


Postal services rendered during the four years 1961 to 1964 inclusive 
were: 


1962 1963 1964 
Letters and postcards handled: 
Ordinary ~~ s 9,857,391 10,295,178 10,451,021 10,815,866 
Registered e . c 167,633 186,882 177,248 174,152 





Total letters and postcards . 10,025,024 10,482,060 10,628,269 10,990,018 
Printed matter, samples, etc. 1,523,358 1,570,294 1,590,510 1,624,066 
Parcels. . . fs 157,720 165,795 162,584 160,930 


Total number of items handled 11,706,102 12,218,149 12,381,363 12,775,014 





The total revenue from the sale of postage stamps, commissions 
on money orders, etc., in the four years 1961, 1962, 1963 and 1964 
was £282,669, £340,442, £345,780 and £347,140 respectively, and 
the net profit in those years was £87,612, £133,236, £126,597 and 
£105,971 respectively. 


The Freedom from Hunger Omnibus Issue of the 1s.3d. denomina- 
tion, and Red Cross Centenary Commemorative Omnibus Issue 
of the 3d. and 1s. 3d. values were placed on sale on the 4th June and 
2nd September 1963, respectively. 


The Olympic Games Commemorative Issue of the 3d. denomina- 
tion was placed on sale on the 28th September 1964. 


Following an increase in airmail rates to the U.S.A., on 16th 
November 1964, a new denomination (10d.) was introduced into 
the current definitive issue. The stamp is identical with the 1s. 6d. 
denomination, which has now been withdrawn from circulation. 


; TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 

Telegraph and telephone services are operated by private companies. 
Overseas communications channels for all services are provided by 
Cable and Wireless Limited who also operate the telegraph offices 
for cable acceptance in Hamilton, St. George’s and Kindley Field. 
The overseas telephone service is operated in conjunction with the 
Bermuda Telephone Company Ltd. and thirty-one voice channels 
to overseas exchanges are provided for subscribers to their system. 
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Cable and Wireless also provides International Telex and Leased 
Channels for private office-to-office teleprinter subscriber service to 
overseas correspondents. 

Radio-telephone service is available to ocean-going vessels and 
Cable and Wireless also maintains the Bermuda Radio Coast 
Station for ship-to-shore wireless telegraphy. 


The control point for the Company’s external links is the Co-axial 
Cable and Radio Terminal on the North Shore on the boundary 
between Devonshire and Smith’s Parishes. From this point runs the 
co-axial telephone cable connecting Bermuda to Manahawkin, New 
Jersey, that is jointly owned by Cable and Wireless and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. This cable is approximately 740 
miles long and incorporates 30 submerged repeaters in its length. 


Direct voice and telegraph connections are provided through this 
cable to the U.S.A. and Canadian networks and, via the Montreal 
exchange, to the Commonwealth Co-axial cable system to the 
United Kingdom, Australia and all parts of the world. 


Radio circuits are provided to Nassau for Bahamas telegraph 
traffic and to Barbados. The latter circuit is a 24-hour multi-channel 
link that provides a useful connection with the Cable and Wireless 
Eastern Caribbean network. 


Photo-telegraph to carry news-pictures and other facsimile 
material to Europe and the U.S.A. is available and Cable and 
Wireless also undertakes radio-teletype press reception for Bermuda 
news editors. At the end of the year a long-range VHF service to 
aircraft in flight was being planned for the major airline company’s 
use. 

The full overseas telegraph and telephone facilities available have 
been a spur to the establishment of international companies in 
Bermuda. i 

The telegraph traffic figures reflect the steadily increasing use 
being made of the other record communications media provided by 
International Telex and Leased Channels. 


The number of Cable and Wireless telegrams handled in 1963 
was 155,227; 164,013 in 1964. 


The Bermuda Telephone Company Ltd. 

The Public Telephone Service is completely automatic and is 
operated by the Bermuda Telephone Company Ltd., a locally 
incorporated concern. Modern semi-electronic rotary type equip- 
ment is used. The City of Hamilton and adjacent areas are served 
by two main telephone exchanges having a total capacity of 12,000 
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lines. The eastern parts of the Islands are served by three exchanges, 
while two exchanges connect subscribers in the west. Additions of 
2,600 lines in 1963-64 now result in a total capacity of 17,800 lines 
for all exchanges. The total number in operation at the end of 1964 
was 12,377 and the number of telephones connected 19,950. The 
corresponding figures for 1963 were 11,761 and 18,300 respectively. 

A new automatic exchange of 1,000 lines initial capacity is now 
planned for the area between the western exchanges and Hamilton 
City. Foundations for the new building will be laid in 1965. 


The outside plant network continues to expand and full use is 
made of new materials and techniques. In this respect the Company 
is engaged in a fuller use of the islands’ many waterways by laying 
submarine cables where economically possible. 

The overseas service to the United States via submarine co-axial 
cable (provided jointly by Cable and Wireless and A.T. and T.) has 
shown a growth rate which compares favourably with many highly 
developed countries. In 1963 the total number of completed calls 
was 139,275 while in 1964 this was 160,814, an increase of 15.5 per 
cent. Direct operator dialling to the United States and Canada has 
enabled the Company to offer immediate connections to these 
countries. The ‘On Demand’ service to Britain, Australia and other 
countries will shortly be further improved when equipment is 
installed to allow direct dialling into the telephone network of these 
areas. 

Revenue for local calls is obtained by the ‘ Measured Service ’ 
system and a fixed monthly rental is charged. The latest types of 
accounting machines and techniques are used. A modern Business 
and Accounts office serves the needs of the public during normal 
office hours. In addition, special depository boxes have been installed 
at various points in the colony where subscribers may make pay- 
ments at any convenient time. 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


PRESS 


THERE are four newspapers: The Royal Gazette every weekday 
morning with an average daily circulation of 10,000; The Mid-Ocean 
News every weekday afternoon, excluding Thursday, with an average 
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daily circulation of 4,000 Monday to Friday and 10,000 on Saturday; 
The Bermuda Recorder, a bi-weekly with average Wednesday and 
Saturday circulations of 2,000 and 5,000, respectively; The Bermuda 
Sun Weekly, published on Saturday morning with an average 
circulation of 8,500. Holidays on which papers are not published 
are New Year’s Day, Commonwealth Day, The Queen’s Birthday, 
Cup Match Days, Remembrance Day, Christmas Day and Boxing 
Day. 

There are also three monthly publications: The Bermudian, Fame 
Magazine and Bermuda Life and Times. The oldest, The Bermudian, 
(with a circulation of about 6,500) caters for the tourist trade, and 
specialises in articles about the islands and the visitors to them. 
Fame Magazine was first published in 1962 (figures are unobtainable) 
and Bermuda Life and Times (circulation about 2,000) began publica- 
tion late in 1964. Both these magazines are aimed primarily at local 
readers, with articles about local events and personalities. All these 
publications are in English. 


BROADCASTING 


Prior to 1946 there was little broadcasting in Bermuda and local 
listeners relied principally on broadcasts from North America and 
England. In 1930 a local commercial station, TJW, was started and 
lasted about a year. The hours of broadcasting were short and the 
standard was not very high. During the remainder of the 1930s the 
colony relied on external broadcast stations although in 1938 and 
1939 the Bermuda Volunteer Engineers arranged a programme about 
once a week on the short wave band. In May 1940 the Bermuda 
Government opened a station, BER, which operated one evening 
a week on 740 kc/s. with a power output of 50 watts. The main 
purpose of the station was the dissemination of news and informa- 
tion about the war effort; there was also a small amount of enter- 
tainment. The station closed down in December 1940 but reopened 
in February 1943, only to close down again at the end of that year. 


In 1943 the Bermuda Broadcasting Company was formed and in 
1946 started commercial broadcasting with the call-sign ZBM on 
1,240 kc/s. with a power output of 250 watts. In 1953 asecond station 
ZBM-2 was added to the network and in 1962 power on both 
stations was increased to 1,000 watts and a FM station ZBM-FM 
was inaugurated. 

The year 1962 also saw the formation of a second commercial 
broadcasting company, Capital Broadcasting, using the call-sign 
ZFB, which operates with 1,000 watts power. 
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Hours of broadcasting are as follows: ZFB-1, 24 hours per day; 
ZBM-1, Sunday 0830-2400 hours, remaining days 24 hours; 
ZBM-2, Sunday 0900-2300 hours, remaining days 24 hours; 
ZBM-FB, daily 0700-2300 hours. 

Programming is varied, material being supplied by the B.B.C. 
Transcription Service, from United States broadcasting agencies 
and universities, from local studio productions, live and recorded, 
and from the musical libraries maintained by both companies. The 
relaying of many major British and United States political and 
public, seasonal and sporting events also forms an important part 
of the companies programming. With very few exceptions all of 
these programmes are broadcast in English. Including car radios 
and small transistor sets, there is an estimated total of 22,000 
receivers in the colony. 


_ TELEVISION 


Bermuda’s first commercial television station ZBM-TV began 
operations in January 1958, and now operates from 1500 to 2300 
hours on Monday to Friday, 1500 to 0100 hours on Saturday and 
1500 to 2300 hours on Sunday. Financial interest in the Company 
is shared by the Bermuda Broadcasting Company, the Bermuda 
Press and Mid-Ocean News Ltd. 

In August 1964, the Bermuda Government granted to Atlantic 
Broadcasting Co. Ltd. a licence to establish and operate a second 
commercial television channel. This company is a subsidiary of 
Capital Broadcasting Co. Ltd., and small interests are held by 
Thompson Television International (London) Ltd. and Southern 
Leasings, Montreal, Canada, both of which are providing advisory 
management. Initially, ZFB-TV plans a six-hour viewing day, 
beginning at 1800 hours; they hope to begin transmission in June 
1965. 

The majority of the programmes consist of films received from 
American television networks though British television films (both 
B.B.C. and I.T.V.) are also shown. Local live programmes account 
for approximately one-fifth of the total broadcasts. All programmes 
are in English and it is estimated that there are some 11,000 television 
sets in the colony. 


FILMS, CINEMAS AND THE THEATRE 
Occasional documentary or publicity films continue to be made by, 
or under the auspices of, the Department of Education and the 
Trade Development Board. 
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At the end of 1960 there were four commercial cinemas with a 
seating capacity of 2,310. 

The Bermuda Musical and Dramatic Society, the Bermuda Ballet 
Association and the Bermuda Philharmonic Society have been very 
active in their respective fields and during the past two years have 
produced several plays, ballets and musical recitals, all of which 
have been well received in the community. Such success augurs well 
for the future of the amateur groups during the coming years. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


There are two public relations and information organisations in 
the colony: the Bermuda Trade Development Board and the Visitors’ 
Service Bureau. The former consists of a Chairman, Deputy Chair- 
man, nine members and a secretary. It has its head office in Bermuda, 
with branches in New York, Chicago, Toronto and London. The 
Board receives a Government grant and specialises in publicising 
Bermuda abroad and promoting tourist business. The Visitors’ 
Service Bureau adjoins the ferry and passenger steamship landing 
place in Hamilton and also has an office in the Bermuda Air Terminal. 
It is operated by the Bermuda Chamber of Commerce for the 
convenience of visitors and others seeking information about ferry, 
omnibus, etc., amenities and facilities in the colony. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICE 


In January 1963, Mr. Colin D. Selley was appointed the first Govern- 
ment Public Information Officer. On secondment from his job as 
Publicity Director of the Trade Development Board, Mr. Selley 
was to ascertain the usefulness of the experimental post over a one- 
year period. He held the post until October 1964 when Mr. Patrick 
Dunch was appointed permanently. In addition to issuing state- 
ments of government policy, etc., the Public Information Officer 
acts as public relations adviser to the Governor, the Colonial 
Secretary and all heads of departments. He also serves as the Colonial 
Secretary’s representative on several committees including the 
Council of Social Services, and the Emergency Measures Organisa- 
tion. The compilation of biographical files on local dignitaries, the 
issuing of Police press cards, and ceremonial and protocol arrange- 
ments are the responsibility of the Information Officer and his staff 
of one. He is also the distributor of all printed, filmed and taped 
material which comes from the Central Office of Information. 


Statistics on the numbers of press releases, etc., made during the 
period under review were not compiled, but it is generally conceded 
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that the creation of the post has done much to contribute to increased 
public sympathy with Government’s goals and a closer relationship 
between Government and the press. 


Chapter 13: Local Forces 


The local defence forces of the colony consist of the Bermuda 
Militia Artillery and the Bermuda Rifles. The former are still an 
Artillery Unit but are now trained wholly as infantry. They were 
formed in 1895, sent a contingent of gunners to serve in France in 
1914-18 with the Royal Artillery and, together with a brother unit, 
the Bermuda Militia Infantry, supplied a company of infantry for 
the Caribbean Regiment in 1939-45. They maintained two coastal 
defence batteries in Bermuda during the second World War. The 
Bermuda Rifles are successors to the Bermuda Volunteer Rifle 
Corps, which was also formed in 1895. After an honourable record 
of service in both World Wars with their allied regiment, the Royal 
Lincolnshire Regiment, all personnel except the Commanding 
Officer and a small staff were released to the reserve after the second 
World War. These units were re-formed in 1951 under the Defence 
(Local Forces) Act, 1949, and the affiliation of the Bermuda Rifles 
with the Royal Lincolnshire Regiment was renewed in 1952 with the 
approval of His late Majesty King George VI. In 1960 this affiliation 
was transferred to the 2nd East Anglian Regiment, an amalgamation 
of the Royal Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire Regiments. On 
Ist September 1964 the affiliation was again transferred to the 
Royal Anglian Regiment. Both contingents rendered good service 
and received the commendation of the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Army Council. 


Before the formation of the new units, the British Treasury bore 
the entire cost of the militia and also paid the cost of the permanent 
staff of the Bermuda Volunteer Rifle Corps and made grants towards 
the operation of that unit. The local forces are now maintained by 
the Colonial Government. Should they be embodied in war-time, 
they would come under the control of the British Ministry of Defence 
(Army). 

The strength of each unit varies between 160 and 200 all ranks. 
The rank of officer commanding each unit is that of Major, with a 
Captain as second-in-command, and three subalterns as platoon 
commanders. Each unit has a Support Platoon, the Bermuda 
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Militia Artillery having an MMG section and Canoe section and 
the Bermuda Rifles having a diving section. The Signal Platoon is 
now an integrated sub-unit directly under the HQ Local Forces. 
These two units, together forming the local forces, are commanded 
by a Lieutenant-Colonel. Each unit has its own band. The permanent 
staff consists of an Adjutant, Quartermaster, Director of Music, 
W.O.I. clerk, two W.O.II. instructors, one Sergeant instructor, three 
storemen and an armourer. The adjutant is a regular British Army 
officer posted every three years from the Royal Anglian Regiment. 
The Director of Music is a retired officer on yearly contract. The 
remainder of the staff are locally enlisted or commissioned personnel. 


Under the Act the forces are administered by the Local Forces 
Board, which is appointed by the Governor and is responsible for 
policy, administration, recruiting, etc. All local male British subjects 
between 18 and 25 years of age are required to register for military 
service and machinery is provided for conscription, or “ selective 
service ” as it is called. This has proved necessary for both Units 
as the number of voluntary enlistments is far below the requirements. 
However, this system has proved to be a boon to the local forces 
as regular “ call-ups ” allow training for all personnel from recruit 
to trained stage, as against the haphazard enlistment of volunteers 
at any time during the year. 

Training is as for an infantry company, both Units being armed 
with rifle, bayonet, L.M.G. and S.M.G. and two-inch mortar. 
Extensive training in these weapons is done in the field during the 
annual camp of 15 days duration and at regular drill periods during 
the rest of the training year. 

Expenditure incurred by the local forces amounted to £75,731 in 
1963 and £77,408 in 1964. 

After the withdrawal of the British garrison in 1954 Warwick 
Camp and ranges were transferred to the local forces for training 
purposes. 

Late in 1964 the Legislature agreed to a bill providing for the 
amalgamation, as from the Ist September 1965, of the two units 
into The Bermuda Regiment. 


PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography 


Tue Bermudas or Somers Islands are an isolated group of small 
islands in the Western Atlantic Ocean in latitude 32° 15’ north and 
longitude 64° 51’ west. The nearest land is Cape Hatteras, North 
Carolina, 570 nautical miles west. The nearest British territory is 
Turks Island, 733 nautical miles south-west. New York is 690 and 
London 3,160 nautical miles distant. 


As a result of the warming effect of the Gulf Stream, the group 
are the northernmost coral islands in the world. There are about 
150 islands and islets, the eroded remnants of a layer of aeolian 
limestone several hundred feet thick extending from north-east to 
south-west somewhat in the form of a fish-hook along the south- 
eastern edge of a steep-sided submarine extinct volcano between 
14,000 and 15,000 feet in height. 


The fish-hook shaped chain of islands encloses several considerable 
bodies of sea water with a total land and partially enclosed sea area 
of 41.4 square miles. Good sheltered anchorages have been a constant 
asset. The principal islands are connected by bridges or causeways 
and are about 22 miles long with an average width of between half 
and one mile, and had an area, including a little lake and a few small 
ponds aggregating about half a square mile, or 19.34 square miles, 
until 1940, when the United States authorities, by uniting and en- 
larging some of the islands with material dredged from the surround- 
ing sea, increased that area by 1.25 square miles to a total of 20.59 
square miles. The islands are generally hilly with a maximum eleva- 
tion of 259.4 feet above sea level and mostly fertile depressions, 
some of which are solution hollows, but with a few marsh areas or 
brackish ponds between the hills. The largest island, usually known 
as the main island, is about 14 miles long with a maximum width of 
two miles, lies approximately in the centre of the group and contains 
about 9,000 acres. A fertile valley extends throughout most of the 
length between two chains of hills which shelter it to a considerable 
extent from the cold north winds in winter and the strong, saline, 
moisture-laden south winds in summer. The average depth of soil 
throughout the islands is only about four inches, ranging from almost 
nothing on elevated areas to a few feet in lowland tracts. Soils consist 
mainly of shelly, coral sands of a red-brown colour. There are no 
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rivers, freshwater lakes or wells in the islands. The maximum, 
average and minimum annual rainfalls recorded over a period of 
approximately 100 years were 89.4, 57.64 and 39.38 inches respect- 
ively. The precipitation is usually distributed fairly evenly through- 
out each year, and occurs largely during the night. It is generally 
adequate for local agriculture, also for normal domestic and other 
purposes, for which the rain is collected from the roofs of, and 
stored in tanks under or near, almost every building in the islands. 
This fresh water is supplemented in the central part of the islands 
by the use for non-potable purposes of slightly brackish water 
distributed through water mains from a plant situated in Devonshire 
Marsh near the middle of the island chain. In times of drought 
water has to be imported. 

The climate is generally mild, humid and equable and, in contrast 
to the adjacent North American mainland, is frost-free. The annual 
maximum, mean and minimum temperatures average 89.8°F., 
70.2°F. and 47.0°F. respectively. Extremes of temperatures are 
nearly always tempered physiologically by sea breezes. The annual 
(1936) highest, average and (1952) lowest mean recorded humidities 
were 79.7 per cent, 76.9 per cent and 71.9 per cent respectively. The 
combination of these factors plus the generally well-distributed 
rainfall and the prevalent heavy dew, particularly in summer, favours 
a luxuriant growth of vegetation of every description everywhere 
despite the paucity of the soil, so that as many as three crops of 
most garden vegetables are harvested annually. The roots of the 
indigenous Bermuda cedar, Juniperus Bermudiana L., which was 
formerly ubiquitous and is still sparsely distributed throughout the 
islands, penetrate deep into the porous coralstone subsoil. The 
housing needs of the dense and ever-increasing population are, 
however, encroaching so rapidly on the steadily diminishing arable 
land that, whereas formerly there was a sufficient surplus, after 
satisfying local requirements, of winter-grown Bermuda vegetables 
for a significant export to the North American market, not only is 
there no longer any such surplus, but four-fifths of all food consumed. 
in Bermuda has now to be imported from overseas. The same factors 
have resulted in a similar progressive reduction in the available 
pasture land so that, although sufficient milk is still produced to 
allow just over a quarter of a pint per day per head of the resident 
civil population, much of this is consumed by visitors from overseas, 
and a majority of the resident civil population drink imported tinned 
or dried milk. There has, however, been a significant increase since 
1955 in egg production from intensive poultry farming. 

The population of Bermuda comprises three groups: the resident 
civil population, sub-divisible into a minority of Portuguese agri- 
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cultural labourers and their descendants, some 17,000 other whites, 
and almost double that number of coloured persons, mainly of 
African descent; nearly 145,000 (at the end of 1964) sojourning 
visitors, plus 58,000 transient tourists, on whom the local economy 
largely depends; and the personnel of the bases leased in 1940 to 
the Government of the United States of America for 99 years. The 
resident civil population, estimated to aggregate 47,612 at June 
1964, is fairly evenly distributed over the 18.3 square miles available 
to it, whilst the sojourning visitors, who annually spend an average 
of about one week in the colony, mostly reside in the hotels and 
guest-houses either north and west of the capital city of Hamilton 
or along the southern side of the main island or on Somerset Island, 
adjacent to and north-west of the main island. Some visitors stay 
in the former capital town of St. George’s on St. George’s Island, 
the second largest island, at the north-eastern end of the chain. The 
present capital city of Hamilton lies near the middle of the main 
island on the north shore of the deep-water, land-locked harbour 
of the same name. When the 1960 census was taken the resident 
civil population of the city was 2,814; that of the town of St. George’s 
was 1,812. 

As already indicated, the economy of Bermuda depends largely 
on the sale of goods and services to visitors and tourists, and to the 
personnel of the United States bases. In consequence a majority of 
the population is occupied in various capacities with the comfort, 
convenience and entertainment of the visitors and tourists, whilst 
another considerable number of the local community is engaged in 
the construction, maintenance and repair of accommodation for 
the increasing numbers of both the resident civil population and the 
visitors and tourists. Other economic activities are repairs to shipping 
sustaining damage in the surrounding seas, and a modest revenue 
from light industries in the Free Port established in 1956 in the 
former H.M. Dockyard in Ireland Island. Since 1957 there has been 
an increasing shortage of labour, particularly in building, and some 
labour has been recruited from overseas. 

The principal external means of communication are by air for 
passengers and by sea for freight. Within the colony communication, 
since the abandonment of the railway in 1946, is preponderantly by 
motor transport on 132 miles of narrow, winding, hilly roads. There 
is also a limited ferry service between points on Hamilton harbour 
and between the islands in the Great Sound. 


Chapter 2: History 


THE exact date of Bermuda’s discovery is undetermined, but there 
is every reason to believe that the islands were known prior to 1510, 
as “‘ La Bermuda ” is marked in approximately the correct position 
on a map contained in the first edition of Peter Martyr’s Legatio 
Babylonica which was printed in 1511. A seventeenth century French 
cartographer gives the date of discovery as 1503. 

According to the Spanish navigator and historian, Ferdinand 
d’Oviedo, who sailed close to the islands in 1515, they were discovered 
by Juan Bermudez, after whom they were named. It is not known 
whether Bermudez made a landing, but in any case he took no steps 
to form a settlement and the islands remained uninhabited. 

In 1527 Fernando Camelo obtained a grant of the Bermuda islands 
from Philip II of Spain. It is supposed that Camelo visited the islands 
in 1543 as there is a monogram with a cross and the figures “* 1543 ” 
inscribed on a rock about 70 feet above sea-level on the south shore. 
If the inscription can be attributed to Camelo, he did not remain for 
long, and there is a gap in the history of the colony until 1587, when 
Pedro de Aspide, a native of Guipuzcoa, Spain, applied for per- 
mission to exploit the pearl fisheries which he said existed off Ber- 
muda. The Spanish Board of Trade called for a report and advice as 
to whether to settle the islands or not, and that is all that is known 
until the first recorded visit of an Englishman, Henry May, in 1593. 
His description of the islands, written the following year after a stay 
of five months during which he and his companions, mostly French- 
men, built themselves a small barque of cedarwood to replace the 
French vessel in which they had been wrecked on the reefs, appears 
to have aroused as little interest in England as did in Spain the 
description and map submitted to the Seville authorities by Captain 
Diego Ramirez, commander of a Spanish galleon driven on to and 
over the outer reefs in 1603, but so little damaged that she was able 
to resume her voyage in three weeks. 

On the 2nd June 1609, a fleet of seven ships and two pinnaces, 
under Admiral Sir George Somers in his flagship Sea Venture, sailed 
from Plymouth with the object of taking a party of colonists to the 
new plantations in Virginia. During the voyage a storm arose, the 
vessels were scattered and the Sea Venture, which was also carrying 
Sir Thomas Gates, Governor Designate of Virginia, sprang a leak. 
Bailing continued day and night and on the fourth day, the 28th 
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July, land was seen and identified as Bermuda. Although the islands 
were marked on the charts, no information was given about the 
numerous sunken reefs, and the vessel struck on what is still known 
as Sea Venture Flat. 


Without further mishap the crew and colonists were brought 
ashore together with the remaining provisions and, shortly after 
their arrival, the long boat was refitted as a pinnace, and in it one 
officer and six men set sail for Virginia, but were never heard of 
again. During the next few months two large pinnaces capable of 
transporting the whole company were built of cedar and named 
Deliverance and Patience, names which still live in the history of the 
colony, from which they sailed on the 10th May 1610, leaving only 
two men behind. James Town was reached safely fourteen days later, 
but the would-be settlers, who had taken nearly one year to cross 
the Atlantic, found the settlement reduced to three score starving 
persons. The arrival of three ships from England in the second week 
in June brought further relief, but Admiral Somers’ company had 
given such glowing accounts of the abundance of fish and fresh meat 
to be had in the islands of Bermuda that their leader agreed to return 
in the Patience, accompanied by Captain Argall in another pinnace 
to bring much needed supplies. Bad weather separated the two little 
ships, and only the Admiral’s reached the islands. The sea-going 
days of the old gentleman, as Lord De La Warr called him, were, 
however, over and he died shortly afterwards on the island since 
called St. George’s. Deprived of the Admiral’s leadership, the party 
decided against returning to Virginia, so the Patience continued to 
England, leaving only three men behind. 


The Somer or Summer Islands, as the Bermudas were now also 
called, lay outside the limits granted to the Virginia Company. 
Accordingly, while a small ship, the Plough, was being fitted out to 
convey a party of settlers to colonise the islands, an extension of the 
charter was sought. This was granted by King James I in a new 
charter dated 16th June 1612. In the following July, the Plough 
arrived with 60 settlers under the command of the first Governor, 
Richard Moore, who at once put the people to work erecting forts 
in anticipation of attack by the Spaniards. The three men left behind 
in 1610 were found to be in good health so that the islands have been 
in continuous occupation by the British since the 28th July 1609. 
Later settlers brought out the first potatoes and these have been one 
of the staple crops ever since. The seat of Government was first set 
up on Smith’s Island, but was transferred not long afterwards to 
St. George’s Island. 
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On the 25th November 1612, the Virginia Company transferred 
its rights to a new body of adventurers, who in turn surrendered 
their claims to the Crown on the 23rd November 1614, whereupon 
King James incorporated the 118 members of the reconstituted com- 
pany and granted them a new charter dated the 29th June 1615, 
under the name of ‘‘ The Governor and Company of the City of 
London for the Plantacon of the Somer Islands.” Among the rights 
granted in this charter was that of calling a General Assembly with 
power to make laws, provided that these were not contrary and 
repugnant to the laws of England. 


In 1616, Daniel Tucker, who had proved himself in Virginia, 
became the first Governor under the new charter. The nine or ten 
forts which had been built in the first three years provided the 
needed security, so that he was able to carry out the Company’s 
orders to divide the land into parishes or tribes and to develop them 
as a plantation, of which tobacco was soon to be the main crop. 


By 1619 the population had increased to 1,500 persons. The 
following year, under Governor Nathaniel Butler, the first Assembly 
met on the Ist August, and the first stone house was built of local 
coral rock to provide a meeting place for Courts of Assizes, Council 
and Assembly. This building, described and depicted by Captain 
John Smith in his history of Virginia, still stands, deprived by 
hurricanes of its two upper decks, and is the oldest State House in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


When in 1649 the colonists learned of the execution of King 
Charles I, they refused to take orders from Cromwell’s Common- 
wealth, proclaimed Charles II as their King and brought about the 
resignation of the Governor, whom they replaced by one of their 
own choice. In reprisal the Long Parliament prohibited trade 
between this and other rebellious colonies in the West, and England. 


Although the settlement of the islands had brought some return 
to the adventurers in its early years, their hopes of a prosperous 
undertaking soon faded and most of the original investors had 
parted with their shares by 1670 when the inhabitants, as owners 
of the greater part of the land, began sending petitions to King 
Charles II for redress against the Company in London. At last, 
in 1684, proceedings under a writ of quo warranto resulted in the 
forfeiture to the Crown of the Company’s charter, so that the 
government of the colony passed to the Crown, but the inherent 
rights of the inhabitants remained undisturbed and Bermuda did not © 
become a Crown Colony. 
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One of the early royal Governors (so-called to distinguish them 
from the Bermuda Company appointees) brought with him the silver 
oar which, as an emblem of Admiralty jurisdiction, is always placed 
on the Registrar’s table when the Supreme Court is called upon to 
adjudicate in Vice-Admiralty causes. The halberdier who preceded 
the Governor when he walked abroad was probably one of the small 
number of Chelsea men who appeared on the scene about that time, 
invalids embodied under the name of the Independent Company. 
The Commissioners of Customs in London sent out their own 
Collector of Customs (an office which they controlled until the 
middle of the nineteenth century), but the new administration as a 
whole afforded more scope for local initiative in furthering the trade 
of the islands. Ship-building developed until a large fleet of fast 
small cedar craft was engaged in carrying trade which took them 
to all ports on the Atlantic seaboard of North America and the 
islands of the south, often with grievous loss from storms, buccan- 
eers and the enemies of England. Bermudians colonised the Turks 
Islands and established there and on neighbouring islands a salt 
industry which at one time made and transported 130,000 bushels 
to the American continent. With the outbreak of war between 
England and the American colonies, Bermuda’s trade suffered a 
major set-back, especially in consequence of the embargo placed on 
all business with her principal customers. A serious situation devel- 
oped locally because the production of essential foodstuffs had 
yielded first place in the island’s economy to ship-building and 
freighting. An arrangement was then made between certain Ber- 
mudians and the leaders of the rebelling colonists whereby the trad- 
ing embargo would be lifted in return for a supply of gunpowder. 
Hence it was that in August 1775, the powder magazine of St. 
George’s was broken into and 100 kegs of powder were stolen and 
placed on board vessels waiting offshore to carry them north to 
the American forces. This powder, together with that stolen in lesser 
quantities from islands to the south, is said to have enabled Wash- 
ington’s army to gain its first important success, the evacuation of 
the British forces from Boston. 


How this theft was carried out so easily is seen from a glance at 
the defence structure during the 1700’s. The men of the Independent 
Company, despite their age, were able to man the forts and thus 
release the able-bodied for building and operating sloops and 
schooners, raking salt on distant islands, fishing off Newfoundland 
or whaling in local waters. The repair or rebuilding of forts con- 
tinued to be the responsibility of the colonists, who also had to pay 
the soldiers, when the Treasury had a balance available. Despite 
some local recruitment and fresh drafts from England, the Indepen- 
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dent Company’s service was spasmodic. At one time, for instance, 
in the early 1720’s the Assembly had to borrow money with which 
to buy slaves for the Governor to replace the soldiers who had 
drifted away. At another, the entire Company was sent to the 
Bahamas, but was found to be too old. Of their officers, scarcely 
anything is recorded. During Governor Hope’s term of office he 
was the Captain. Some decades later, Governor William Popple 
held the same rank, supported by local gentlemen as lieutenants 
and ensigns. 


A Militia Act had been passed by the first Assembly under the 
Crown, in 1690-91, and renewed at intervals during the next century 
when emergencies arose, then allowed to lapse. In 1763 Bermuda 
was furnished with a Company of the 9th Regiment of Foot “in 
place of the Independent one lately reduced.” Under the Imperial 
Act for the Quartering of His Majesty’s Troops, the inhabitants 
were required to provide an allowance for the Commanding Officer’s 
quarters and to defray the expenditure on “ fire and candle” for 
the troops. The regiment was withdrawn in 1768 because, so it is 
said, General Gage was not pleased when the Governor proposed 
that certain local gentlemen who held rank in the Militia could 
very well sit with the General’s officers on a court martial. It was 
not until 1778 that the Royal Garrison Artillery was sent to the 
islands from New York. Its arrival, followed in 1797 by the 47th 
Regiment from New Providence, marked the beginning of an era. 


With the cessation of hostilities Bermuda’s carrying trade increased 
by leaps and bounds; 40 new vessels were built in 1789 alone. Certain 
losses were caused by French privateers, but with the advent of the 
second war between Britain and the United States, from 1812 to 
1815, Bermuda vessels were fully occupied in trading between the 
West Indies and Newfoundland. In 1815 the growth of business in 
the middle and western parishes resulted in the transfer of Parlia- 
ment, the Courts and other offices of government to Hamilton, a 
commercial settlement approximately in the centre of the colony, 
which, by Acts of the Colonial Parliament, was incorporated in 
1793 and raised to the status of a city with effect from 13th Decem- 
ber, 1897. 


As in the West Indies, slavery was permitted from the colony’s 
earliest days, but following William Wilberforce’s crusade in England 
it was abolished in Bermuda in 1834 absolutely, the apprenticeship 
system adopted elsewhere being unacceptable to the Assembly. 

Later in the nineteenth century, following the inauguration of 
steamship services, Bermuda, in addition to enjoying a profitable 
agricultural export trade in vegetables, gradually became noted for 
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its climate and charm. Slowly the tourist trade grew, many visitors 
coming annually to escape the rigorous North American winters 
and, as larger and faster ships were built and hotels erected, it 
finally became the colony’s most important business. 

Except between 1902 and 1913, Bermuda has been the head- 
quarters of a British fleet since 1797, following the discovery of a 
passage through the reefs to a deep-water anchorage, and the realisa- 
tion of the strategic importance of the islands. 

In 1809 the Imperial Government purchased Ireland Island and 
the following year preliminary operations were begun for the estab- 
lishment there of a Naval Dockyard. The work was first done by 
slave labour under the supervision of skilled artisans from England. 
In 1818 a Naval Hospital was built and in 1819 a detachment of 
Royal Engineers was sent out to assist in the work. Convict labour 
was substituted for slave labour in 1824 and continued to be used 
until the convict station was closed in 1864, some of the men being 
transferred to Australia and the rest returned to England. 

The first floating dock arrived from England in 1869. It was 381 
feet long, 124 feet broad and 74 feet deep and was the largest in the 
world. It weighed 8,200 tons and cost £250,000. This dock was 
replaced in 1902 by a far superior one, 545 feet long. During the 
second world war it was of inestimable service. In 1944 alone, 142 
ships were docked in it. In 1950 the Admiralty decided to close the 
dockyard in Bermuda. This was done on 31st March 1951, and the 
floating dock was towed back to the United Kingdom. In 1956 Her 
Majesty’s Government decided to withdraw the Commander-in- 
Chief of the American and West Indies Station from Bermuda and 
he left on 30th October, thus ending an association which had 
extended over some 150 years. Thereafter Bermuda became the 
headquarters of the West Indies Station under the command of a 
Commodore with the title of Senior Naval Officer, West Indies. 

In 1940, 1.08 square miles of the colony were leased for naval 
and air bases to the Government of the United States of America 
which, as described in the immediately preceding chapter, increased 
the colony’s total area to 20.59 square miles, of which 2.3 square 
miles were leased to the Americans, leaving 18.3 square miles avail- 
able to the civil population. 


After an occupation of some 174 years the British garrison was 
withdrawn on 25th April 1953, but returned less than eleven months 
later. The garrison was finally withdrawn in October 1957. 

Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II accompanied by His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Edinburgh visited Bermuda in November 1953. 
Talks between the political leaders of the United Kingdom, the 
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United States of America and France were held there during the 
following month. On the 2nd March 1955 Her Royal Highness 
Princess Margaret visited the colony. In March 1957 there was a 
conference in Bermuda between the political leaders of the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America, followed by a similar 
conference between the United Kingdom leaders and those of 
Canada. A similar Anglo-American conference was held in 1961. 

The Bermuda Meteorological Office closed down at the end of 
1958 after 19 years service. The United States Air Force generously 
took over and has continued to provide this service to the colony. 

The year 1959 was the 350th anniversary of the settlement of 
Bermuda. Throughout the year a comprehensive programme of 
functions and celebrations was carried out, and a special Crown 
piece was issued by the Royal Mint. His Royal Highness Prince 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, paid a flying visit in April 1959 and 
fulfilled a number of private and official engagements. 

The Parliamentary Election Act, passed in December 1962, 
heralded the beginning of political evolution in Bermuda. Through- 
out history, members of the House of Assembly had been elected 
by the privileged few who could meet the £60 freehold voting 
qualification (5,500 in 1962). The new act enfranchised everyone 
over the age of 25, thus creating a potential electorate of 22,000, 
while guaranteeing the privilege of property-owners by granting 
them an extra, or plus, vote. 

Before the May 1963 elections, Bermuda’s first political party, 
styled the Progressive Labour Party, declared itself. In November 
1963 the legislature agreed to the appointment of a Joint Select 
Committee to study constitutional changes. It had not reported 
before the end of the period under review. In August 1964, 24 
independent members of the House formed the United Bermuda 
Party. 
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THE laws of the colony are enacted by a Legislature consisting of the 
Governor, the Legislative Council and the House of Assembly. 

The Governor is assisted by an Executive Council consisting of 
three official members (Colonial Secretary, Colonial Treasurer and 
the Attorney General) and six unofficial members (increased from 
five in November 1962), appointed by the Crown. 
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The Legislative Council consists of three official members (the 
Chief Justice as President, the Colonial Secretary and the Attorney 
General) and eight nominated members. 

The House of Assembly consists of 36 members elected for a term 
of five years. On the 12th January 1963 a new Bill entitled The 
Parliamentary Election Act, 1963, received the assent of His Excell- 
ency. Under the provisions of this Act the nine parishes, which have 
always been represented by four members, have now been divided 
into two electoral districts, each of which will now be represented 
by two members. The new Act requires that voters must be British 
subjects of 25 years of age or over at the time of registration, and 
if not possessing Bermudian status, they must have been ordinarily 
resident in the colony for the whole of the period of three years 
immediately prior to registration. Registration is held every year. 
Candidates for election must qualify as electors and in addition must 
possess Bermudian status. Electors who own the freehold estate in 
land in Bermuda of an area of not less than 2,000 square feet will 
now qualify for an additional vote. Formerly the franchise had been 
limited to those persons possessing freehold property of not less 
than £60 in value and, prior to 1944, only males were permitted to 
vote or to seek election. 

Members of the Executive and Legislative Councils and of the 
House of Assembly are paid 24s. for each day’s attendance. 

A number of Government departments are controlled by executive 
boards which consist of unofficials appointed by the Governor. The 
head of the department acts in an advisory capacity. The chairmen 
of most of the major boards are members of the House of Assembly. 

Hamilton was made a city by an Act of Legislature in 1897 and 
is governed by a Corporation. Charges for water and dock facilities 
are the Corporation’s main source of revenue, though municipal 
taxes are levied. 

The town of St. George, one of the oldest settlements in the 
Western Hemisphere, was founded in 1612 and remained the capital 
of the colony until 1815. As in Hamilton, municipal taxes are levied. 

Each of the nine Parishes appoints its own Vestry annually. These 
Vestries have power to levy taxes and manage local affairs. 
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IMPERIAL standard weights and measures are used. 
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THE BERMUDA LIBRARY 

TuIs is a subscription library begun in 1839 at the suggestion of 
Governor Sir William Reid. The main adult and children’s libraries 
are at Par-la-ville, Hamilton, and there are branches at St. George’s 
and Somerset. Total book stock is 78,000 volumes, and there are 
4,700 registered borrowers. (These figures are approximate.) Sub- 
scription rates are: Life £5; Annual 15s. for adults, and 6s. for 
children and students over 16. Reference service is free of charge. 
The Bermuda Section includes all available books and other material 
of local interest, and a complete file of the Royal Gazette (the only 
daily newspaper) from 1784 to date. Monthly radio book broadcasts 
are made by staff members who also do a weekly programme of 
classical music; the Children’s Library is featured twice monthly 
on television. The main Library is open Monday to Saturday from 
10.00 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. with the exception of Thursday, when closing 
time is 12.00 noon. 


THE COLONIAL ARCHIVES 


Adjoining the Reference Library are the Colonial Archives, set up 
and administered by the Bermuda Historical Monuments Trust. 
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General 


BENBOW, COLIN. Boer prisoners of war in Bermuda. Bermuda 
Historical Society, 1962. (Occasional Publication No. 3) 

Dyer, H. THORNLEY. The next twenty years; a report on the develop- 
ment plan for Bermuda, prepared for the Government of Bermuda. 
Hamilton, Bermuda press, 1963. 

Hey, Eprr Stowe GopFrrey. Bermuda through the camera of James 
B. Heyl, 1868-97. Glasgow University press, 1951. An interest- 
ing photographic record of Bermuda during that period. 
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Hey, EpirH Stowe Goprrey. Bermuda's Early Days. Bermuda 
Department of Education, 1959. An account of Bermuda’s 
early days of adventure and colonisation from 1511 to 1684. 


Humpnreys, JoHN S. Bermuda houses. Boston, Marshall Jones, 
1923. The best era in local architecture is typified in the excellent 
illustrations and house plans contained in this book. 


KENNEDY, SISTER JEAN DE CHANTAL. Bermuda’s sailors of fortune. 
Hamilton, Bermuda press, 1963. Privateering at the time of the 
French Revolution. 


KENNEDY, SISTER JEAN DE CHANTAL. Biography of a Colonial Town. 
Bermuda Book Stores, 1961. A history of Hamilton. 


KERR, WILFRED BRENTON. Bermuda and the American Revolutio n 
Princeton University Press, 1963. An instructive account of its 
subject. 


Lefroy, J. H. Memorials of the Discovery and Early Settlement of 
the Bermudas or Somers Islands, 1515-1687. 2 vols. London, 
Longmans Green, 1877 and 1879. The standard work on 
Bermuda’s earlier history. 


LupinctTon, M. H. Post Office, Postal Markings and Adhesive 
Stamps of Bermuda. London, Lowe, 1962. 


McCaLtan, E. A. Life on Old St. David’s, Bermuda. Bermuda 
Historical Monuments Trust, 1948. 


Strope, Hupson. Story of Bermuda. New York, Smith, 1932 and 
1946. Contains outstanding photographs of different aspects of 
local life. 


Tucker, TERRY. Bermuda’s Story. Bermuda Department of Educa- 
tion, 1959. A short history of Bermuda written for school- 
children. 


Tucker ,Terry. Beyond the Rubber Tree. Bermuda Historical 
Society, 1961. (Occasional Publication No. 2.) 


Wairtney, CHRISTINE M. The Bermuda Garden. The Garden Club 
of Bermuda, 1955. A comprehensive and beautifully illustrated 
book on gardening in Bermuda. 


WILKINSON, HENRY C. The Adventurers of Bermuda: a history of 
the island from its discovery until the dissolution of the Somers 
Island Company in 1864. London, Oxford University Press, 
1958. 
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WILKINSON, HENRY C. Bermuda in the Old Empire, 1684-1784. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1950. (Both Dr. Wilkinson’s 
volumes contain useful bibliographies on the early history of 
Bermuda). 


WILLock, RoGer. Bulwark of Empire: Bermuda's Fortified Naval 
Base, 1860-1920. Princeton, privately printed, 1962. 


ZuILL, WILLIAM E. S. Bermuda journey; a leisurely guidebook. 
Hamilton, Bermuda Book Stores, c.1946. 


ZuILL, WILLIAM E. S. Bermuda sampler, 1815-1850. Hamilton, 
Bermuda Book Stores, 1937. Notes, illustrations and extracts 
from newspapers, books and private papers provide a fascinating 
glimpse of the times. 


Guides and Manuals 


ALTRUSA CLUB OF BERMUDA. AS a matter of fact. 2nd edition. Trade 
Development Board, 1961. A concise alphabetical guide. 


BARON, STANLEY. Your Guide to Bermuda. London, Redman, 1965. 


BELL, EUPHEMIA YOUNG. Beautiful Bermuda. 10th edition, revised 
and enlarged by S. E. Bell and William A. Bell. New York and 
Bermuda. Beautiful Bermuda Publishing Co., 1947. A compre- 
hensive handbook, first published in 1902. 


Fopor, EuGENE, ed. Fodor’s guide to the Caribbean, Bahamas and 
Bermuda. London, Newman Neame Ltd. Annual. 


HaNNAU, Hans W. Bermuda. Hamilton, Bermuda Press, 1962. 
Chiefly coloured pictures with an introductory text. 


ZuILL, WILLIAM S. Bermuda today. Hamilton, William Zuill and 
Ford Baxter, 1958. A small and very useful guide-book for 
tourists. 


Biography 


KENNEDY, SISTER JEAN DE CHANTAL. Frith of Bermuda; gentleman 
privateer, a biography of Hezekiah Frith, 1763-1848. Hamilton, 
Bermuda Book Stores, 1964. 


Mayer, Lioyp. Colonel Tom Dill, O.B.E., lawyer, soldier and 
statesman. Hamilton, Bermuda Book Stores, c.1964. 
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Norwoop, RICHARD. Journal of Richard Norwood. New York, 
Scholar’s Facsimiles and Reprints, 1945. A diary kept by the 
famous surveyor which gives a vivid picture of life in the islands 
during the seventeenth century. 


Natural History 


Bree, C. W. Nonsuch: Land of Water. New York, Brewer, Warren 
and Putnam, 1932. 


Bees, C. W. Field Book of the Shore Fishes of Bermuda. New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1933. 


BIRDS OF THE BERMUDAS, Hamilton, Bermuda Book Stores, n.d. 


BriTTON, NATHANIEL Lorp. Flora of Bermuda. New York, Scribner, 
1918. The standard work on botany in Bermuda. 


Cox, WILLIAM M. Bermuda’s Beginning. London, C. Tinling & Co., 
Ltd., 1959. A booklet for the layman on the geological aspects 
of Bermuda. 


SMITH, Louisa HutTcuinGs. Bermuda's Oldest Inhabitants. Seven- 
oakes, Salmon, 1934. Deals with plants indigenous to the 
islands. 


UNITED STATES. NATIONAL MuseEuM. Contributions to the natural 
history of the Bermudas, edited by J. Matthew Jones and 
George Brown Goode. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1884. (National Museum Bulletin, No. 25). 


VERRILL, ADDISON E. Bermuda Islands; an account of their scenery, 
productions, physiography, natural history and geology, with 
sketches of their discovery and early history, and the changes 
in their flora and fauna due to man. New Haven, Conn., 
Addison E. Verrill, 1902. 


Wincate, Davin B., ed. A checklist of the birds, mammals, reptiles 
and amphibians of Bermuda, compiled by a committee of the 
Bermuda Audubon society. Hamilton, Bermuda Audubon 
Society, 1959. 


Outdoor Life 


Brookes, Joe. Bermuda Fishing. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, The 
Stackpole Company, 1957. 


ROBINSON, BILL. A berth to Bermuda. Princeton, New Jersey, Van 
Nostrand, c. 1961. The story of the Bermuda Race. 
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Fiction 

Mason, F. VAN Wyck. The Sea Venture. New York, Doubleday, 
1961. A novel. 


Mason, F. VAN Wyck. Three Harbours. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
c. 1938. A novel. 


PATTON, WILLOUGHBY. Sea Venture. New York, Longmans, 1959. 
A novel for children. 


Tucker, TERRY. The False Ebony Tree; a story of Bermuda witch- 
craft. Hamilton, Bermuda Historical Society, c. 1963. (Occa- 
sional Publication, No. 5). 


Periodicals 


BERMUDA. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. Monthly 
bulletin. Jan., 1925. 


The Bermuda Churchman. Church of England, Bermuda, Jan. 1956 
—Monthly. Formerly published as the Diocesan Magazine. 


The Bermuda Historical Quarterly. Bermuda Historical Society, 
1944, 


Bermudian Magazine. Hamilton, Bermudian publishing Co. Ltd., 
1930. Monthly. 


Fame Magazine. Hamilton, Fame Magazine, 1962-xxxx. Monthly. 


Some of the books listed above are out of print but are available 
for reference in the Bermuda Library, Hamilton, Bermuda, and 
possibly also in other reference libraries abroad. 
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PARTI 
Review of 1965 and 1966 


CONSTITUTIONAL, economic and social changes gathered momen- 
tum in 1965 and 1966. Agreement was reached with Her 
Majesty’s Government for the introduction of responsible 
government after the 1968 general election. Tourism continued 
to grow but the benefits were tempered by increased demands 
for capital expenditure which could not be met, as in the past, 
from current revenue. Industrial relations were very strained 
at the beginning of the period as a result of a serious strike but 
confidence was restored between labour and management and 
trades unionism was accepted as a fact of life. Racial frictions 
were reduced by a new Race Relations Advisory Council 
appointed by the Governor. Nearly half a million visitors were 
welcomed to Bermuda in the two-year period. Among the more 
distinguished visitors in 1965 were H.R.H. The Princess 
Margaret and the Earl of Snowdon, and the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, the Rt. Hon. Anthony Greenwood, M.P. 

At the beginning of 1965 a Joint Select Committee of the 
Legislature was appointed to consider possible constitutional 
changes. An interim report, issued in July, recommended 
reduction of the voting age from 25 to 21 years and abolition of 
the plus vote for property owners. This recommendation became 
law within six months and the final report, submitted in Novem- 
ber 1965 and subsequently adopted by the Legislature, recom- 
mended an advance to responsible, internal self-government for 
the Colony. Her Majesty’s Government accordingly convened 
the Bermuda Constitutional Conference at Marlborough House, 
London, on November 8th, 1966. 

When the Sccretary of State for the Colonies invited a 
Parliamentary delegation to London for the conference the 
House of Assembly consisted cf 23 United Bermuda Party 
members, only three of the original six Progressive Labour 
Party members, and 11 independents. The Governor therefore 
nominated 8 U.B.P. delegates, all three P.L.P. delegates and 
four independents from the House of Assembly to accompany 
him, the Attorney General and three independent, unofficial 
members of the Legislative Council to London for the talks. 
Sir Ralph Hone, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., M.C., was appointed con- 
stitutional adviser to the Government. 
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The two-week conference ended with the submission of two 
minority reports, one by the P.L.P. delegates and one by two 
right-wing independents. All the remaining delegates, except 
one who left the Conference early, signed the majority report 
in favour of responsible government. The conference also agreed 
that the voter registration system should be reviewed and 
parliamentary constituencies revised by a Boundaries Commis- 
sion before the 1968 general election. 

To maintain continuity during the constitutional transition 
period the Governor renewed expiring appointments to the 
Executive and Legislative Councils at pleasure. The Hon. 
B. T. Gosling, C.B.E. retired from the Legislative Council in 
June 1966 and was replaced by the Hon. J. R. Plowman, O.B.E. 

The new post of Puisne Judge was filled in September 1965 by 
the promotion of the Solicitor General, Mr. Hector Barcilon, and 
the Court of Appeal for Bermuda sat for the first time that 
same month. The new court visits Bermuda on circuit with 
The Bahamas. 

In May 1965 the Royal Navy station in Bermuda was 
recommissioned H.M.S. Malabar. 

Among the several honours conferred by H.M. The Queen, 
in the Birthday Honours 1965 the Chairman of the Trade 
Development Board, Mr. N. H. P. Vesey, C.B.E., M.C.P., was 
made a Knight Bachelcr. In the New Year list 1966 H.E. The 
Governor, The Rt. Hon. Lord, Martonmere, P.C., was appointed 
K.C.M.G. 

Although the tourist industry maintained its annual growth 
rate of five to eight per cent, the Finance Committee of the 
House of Assembly warned in July 1965 that capital require- 
ments were outstripping current revenue. The Legislature 
asked the Governor to obtain expert advice and the following 
December the Chairman of the Economic Council of Canada, 
Dr. John Deutsch, generously donated his services. His report 
to the Government described Bermuda’s financial position as 
“basically very sound,” but included recommendations for the 
revision and expansion of existing indirect taxation and for new 
levies based on the rentable value of real property and on the 
size of pleasure boats. Dr. Deutsch’s report was adopted by the 
Legislature and suggested adjustments to import duties were 
referred to a Legislative Committee, appointed six months 
earlier, to review the Customs Tariff Act. Recommendations 
for the removal of duty on all foodstuffs and increased tariffs 
on other specified commodities were estimated to provide an 
additicnal £100,000 revenue annually. A valuation of land and 
buildings was undertaken by Messrs. J. R. Eve and Son, of 
London, and this was well in hand by the end of 1966. Dr. 
Deutsch’s report estimated the property tax should realise 
additional annual revenue of approximately £400,000. 
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In 1965 the United States Government reduced the duty-free 
allowances for returning American tourists from $500 per person 
to $100. To soften the blow for Bermuda’s merchants the 
Treasury reduced export duty on bonded liquor. Shipping 
freight costs rose steeply and, coupled with other inflationary 
trends abroad, the cost of living inevitably rose, by an estimated 
5.7%, during the period under review. A prolonged strike by 
Eastern Airlines and the cancellation of 19 scheduled visits in 
1966 by the cruiseship VIKING PRINCESS, when the vessel 
foundered, are estimated to represent a loss to Bermuda of more 
than £1-million. 

After serving Bermuda more than thirty years, the Furness- 
Withy Line announced it would have to withdraw the subsidised 
services from New York of the R.M.S. Queen of Bermuda, to 
Hamilton, and R.M.S.Ocean Monarch, to St. George. Fortunate- 
ly agreement was reached with the Cunard Steamship Co. Ltd. 
for the provision of 29 cruises to Bermuda in 1967 by R.M.S. 
Franconia, with a subsidy of £85,000. 

Despite these problems, tourist arrivals each year broke 
previous records. Arrivals of regular visitors, excluding cruise- 
ship passengers, in 1966 exceeded for the first time the 200,000 
mark. The overall total of 256,772 visitors for the year contri- 
buted an estimated £14,477,000 to the Colony’s economy. More 
than 90% of these visitors spent hard currency and Bermuda 
maintained its contribution to the Sterling Area dollar pool. 
Increased premotion and new all-inclusive holiday rates intro- 
duced after the imposition of currency restrictions on United 
Kingdom travellers resulted in a substantial increase in the 
number of visitors arriving from Britain during the latter part 
of 1966. 

Capital investment plans to cope with modern airline opera- 
tions were materially affected by the announcement that 
Bermuda will be a primary destination when jumbo jet airliners 
go into service by 1970. A Commission report on reorganization 
of dock facilities recommended establishment of an independent 

. Port Authority, but this met with municipal opposition and in 
July 1966 the Legislature approved a compromise proposal that 
operations should be co-ordinated by the Marine Board. To 
encourage more shipping to visit St. George, particularly after 
the withdrawal of R.M.S. Ocean Monarch, and to relieve conges- 
tion in Hamilton, a new wharf was constructed at St. George and 
the Legislature voted £10,000 to cover the waiving of post dues 
for ships visiting the old town. A new tug, the “‘Canima,” was 
purchased in 1965 at a cost of £165,000 and, the following 
February, the Legislature approved purchase of a further tug at 
similar cost. 

It was hoped the establishment of two privately-owned zero- 
grazing units for dairy cattle would solve that industry’s prob- 
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lems, which included a growing shortage of pasture land as a 
result of population growth. However, by the end of 1966, 
despite protective legislation in force, a substantial increase in 
the price of milk appeared inevitable. 


An operating deficit of £207,922 at the end of 1965 was 
converted into a surplus of £122,157 at 31st December 1966, 
but this was mainly due to the recall of a £400,000 loan made to 
the Bermuda Crown Lands Corporation. The Colony’s estim- 
ated liquidity, however, stood at £533,952. The 1967 budget es- 
timated expenditure at £8,469,836 and the House Finance 
Committee forecast a deficit of £2-million. 


A second television station, ZFB-TV Channel 8, went on the 
air in August 1965. Four months later work started on laying a 
coaxial telephone cable between Bermuda and Tortola. The 
service was inaugurated by Cable and Wireless, Ltd. at a cere- 
mony during which the Governor placed a call to the Administra- 
tor of the Virgin Islands. 

New building proceeded apace during the period with con- 
struction cf two schools and several churches and church halls. 
Work also commenced on new buildings for the Hamilton Fire 
Station, the main Post Office and new premises for the Bank of 
Bermuda and a large private school. Extensions and improve- 
ments to tourist accommodations included the building of a 
new 102-bedroom wing on the Princess Hotel. 

Two well-known divers, T. Tucker and R. Canton, literally 
struck gold in November 1965 when their exploration of an 
undersea wreck Ied them to the discovery of a gold bar claimed 
to be worth £18,000. 


In January 1965 the Bermuda Industrial Union called a strike 
in furtherance of the claim for recognition against the Bermuda 
Electric Light Co. Ltd. The strike spread to other industries and 
violence resulted in bloodshed when picketers at the Electric 
Light Co’s. headquarters clashed with police trying to disperse 
crowds on February 2nd. The House of Assembly unanimously 
condemned violence and intimidation and the Governor appealed 
over radio and television for calm and mediation talks. Mr. G. 
Foggon, Labour Adviser to the Ministry of Overseas Develop- 
ment, arrived from London and Mr. Thossy Kelly, President of 
the Caribbean Congress of Labour, arrived to help settle the 
dispute which ended on February 18th. The union agreed to 
return to work and the Company said it would grant sole 
bargaining rights to any union which could prove by secret 
ballot that it represented a majority of hourly-paid workers. 
By the end of the month a new Electrical Supply Trade Union 
was formed and was subsequently recognised. A new Trade 
Union Bill, setting out picketing rules in detail, was laid before 
the House of Assembly in March and became law in July 1965. 
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A Government Employment Office was opened in July 1965 
and six months later the Bermuda Hotel Association announced 
a training scheme for hotel apprentices. The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1965, became law in the month of August. 


A trend started to exchange the traditional Thursday half- 
holiday for Saturday afternoon. Many companies and govern- 
ment departments followed suit and, when several employers 
introduced a five-day week, the Legislature approved the move 
in principle for the civil service, although it had not been intro- 
duced by the end of 1966. 


A new Labour Relations Officer arrived in January 1966. As 
the year progressed many employers and government depart- 
ments recognized unions as collective bargaining agents. 


Education and school-building programmes made the greatest 
demands on capital. The actual cost in 1965 was £982,458 and 
estimated expenditure for 1966 was £1,592,010. The appropria- 
tion for 1967 of nearly £2-million represented nearly a quarter 
of the total budget. Desegregation commenced in all Govern- 
ment-aided schools and free, compulsory education provided for 
all children of 5 to 14 years, rising to 15 years in 1967 and 16 in 
1969. Schools were closed for a week at the beginning of 1966 
to check a measles epidemic. In July the Legislature approved 
establishment of a public sixth-form school and a commercial 
sixth-form to be added to an established school. A successful 
careers exhibition for school leavers was organized by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce for the first time in 1966. Earlier in the 
year the Y.M.C.A. opened its first centre in Bermuda. 


A modern new wing was opened at the King Edward VII 
Memorial Hospital in 1965. A low-ccst housing project for the 
elderly was launched with a private donation of £50,000. A 
sewerage system for the City of Hamilton, to replace septic 
tanks, neared completion and the first of several experts on 
garbage disposal arrived to tender advice. 

In November 1965 the Governor appointed a broadly repre- 
sentative Race Relations Advisory Council to eliminate all 
sources of racial friction. To mark the 150th anniversary of its 
founding, the African Methodist Episcopal Church held its 
first-ever overseas convocation in Bermuda. 

There were no head-on encounters with hurricanes during the 
period, but the near-miss count was average and two bad storms 
in 1965 caused property damage. 

The United States Coast Guard detachment stationed in 
Bermuda protected shipping and small craft until it was with- 
drawn in September 1966. Bermudians then organized their own 
air-sea rescue facilities, with the continued assistance of the 
Royal Navy, and the U.S. Air Force and Navy bases which 
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celebrated the 25th anniversary of their establishment in Ber- 
muda. Thirty survivors of the Greek freighter ‘ Lampsis’’ were 
brought ashore safely in January 1966 after the vessel foundered 
some 700 miles off Bermuda. 

The summer of 1965 was plagued by drought and, in June, the 
reserves of fresh water were so Jow that Government imported 
supplies from the United States at a cost of £25,000. A sea-water 
distillation plant had been installed by Government three 
months earlier, but the new equipment, although efficient, was 
unable to meet demands. The rains came, however, and reserve 
tanks were replenished. The Governor appointed a permanent 
Water Committee in July 1966 to keep all supplies under regular 
surveillance. 

In 1966 the Admiralty sent H.M.S. Hecate to survey the 
colony's navigation channels. 

During a six-hour visit on the evening of November 24th, 
1965, Her Royal Highness The Princess Margaret, accompanied 
by the Earl of Snowdon, presented colours to the newly-formed 
and integregated Bermuda Regiment. After the floodlit parade 
Their Royal Highnesses dined and were present at a reception 
at Government House. Visitors from abroad who were present 
for the occasion included distinguished publishers and editors 
attending the quinquennial conference of the Commonwealth 
Press Union and the Hartford Festival Orchestra, from Connec- 
ticut, U.S.A., who played for the Royal visitors when they called 
briefly at Hamilton City Hall. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonics, The Rt. Hon. Anthony 
Greenwood, M.P., visited the Colony for three days in October 
1965 and met a wide cross-section of persons in public and private 
life. The fifth and sixth annual conferences of the British Ameri- 
can Parliamentary Group brought many distinguished legislators 
to the Colony from London and Washington in the spring of 
each year. 


The Senior Naval Officer, West Indies, Commodore H. H. 
Dannreuther, Icft the station in 1966 and was replaced by 
Commodore J. M. Townley. Flying his flag in H.M.S. Tiger, 
the Flag Officer Second-in-Command Home Fleet, Vice-Adm. 
J. O. C. Hayes, visited the Colony in March 1966. In the August 
of that year Bermudians of many denominations mourned the 
death of The Rt. Rev. R. S. Dehler, the first Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Bermuda. In January 1965, the Speaker of the House 
of Assembly, Sir John Cox, represented Bermuda at the funeral 
in London of the late Sir Winston Churchill. 

In December 1965 American astronauts W. Schirra and T. 
Stafford touched earth for the first time, in Bermuda, after their 
historic two-day flight in outer space. The following June 
“Thunderbird” won the biennial Newport Bermuda Yacht 
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Race. Lone sailor John Riding made world headlines when he 
arrived on June 29th, 1965, from England aboard his tiny boat 
“Sea Egg.” Another lone sailor, John Pflieger, arrived safely 
from New York, but tragedy overtook him a year later when his 
small craft was found abandoned in the West Indies. A success- 
ful solo flight in a single-engined light airplane ended when 
73-year-old Mrs. Marion Hunt arrived at Kindley Field from 
Nantucket, U.S.A. 


PART II 
Chapter 1: Population 


The rapid growth of the resident civil population is shown by the 
census returns in the following years: 


1881 13,948 (5,384 white and 8,564 coloured) 
1891 15,013 (5,690 white and 9,323 coloured) 
1901 17,535 (6,383 white and 11,152 coloured) 
1911 18,994 (6,691 white and 12,303 coloured) 
1921 20,127 (7,006 white and 13,121 coloured) 
1931 27,789 (11,353 white and 16,436 coloured) 
1939 30,814 (11,481 white and 19,333 coloured) 
1950 37,403 (14,724 white and 22,679 coloured) 
1960 42,640 (15,892 white and 26,748 coloured) 


As at June, 1965 the resident civil population was estimated to 
be 48,383 (17,411 white and 30,972 coloured); at June 1966 the 
estimate was 49,092 (17,624 white and 31,468 coloured). 


The density of the civil polulation based on an area of 18.293 
square miles (the remaining 2.297 square miles being leased to 
the United States Government) was, at June 1966, 2,683 per 
square mile. 


The numbers and rates of births, marriages and deaths per 
thousand of the civil population and of infant mortality per 
thousand live births for the last three years were: 








1964 1965 1966 
Number Rate Number Rate Number Rate 
Live Births.... 1,150 24,15 1,115 23.05 1,006 20.49 
Marriages 403 8.51 426 8.80 440 8.96 
Deaths... 366 7.69 358 7.40 346 7.05 
Infantile 
Mortailty . 38 33.04 3329.60 30 =. 29.82 


During 1957 an Advisory Committee, appointed to implement 
the recommendations of the Commission of Inquiry into the 
problem of the rapidly increasing population of Bermuda, made 
a statistical analysis. Since then the Health Department has 
undertaken a successful campaign to make all sections of the 
community aware of the implications of a continued increase in 
population. The average birth rate for the three year period 
1956-1958 was 26.53 whereas, the 1966 rate was 20.49, a drop in 
the birth-rate of 22.8%. 
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Chapter 2 : Occupations, Wages and 
Labour Organisation 


EMPLOYMENT 


The census of Bermuda of 23rd October 1960 was published 
in 1961. 


The total number employed at the date of the census was 
19,498, comprising 12,737 males and 6,761 females. The total 
in employment represented 45.73 per cent of the population. 


The number declaring themselves unemployed was 463, 
comprising 182 males and 281 females. Of the experienced 
labour force, 2.32 per cent declared themselves unemployed, 
compared with 3.65 per cent at the 1950 census. 


The principal occupations in order of numbers engaged were: 


Males Females Total 














Domestic, private and hotels... 306 1,856 2,162 
Office clerks, etc oP 389 1,450 1,839 
Shop assistants. a 668 798 1,466 
Labourers...... .. 1,358 7 1,365 
Masons...... se 992 9 1,001 
Woodworkers....... a 745 2 747 
Waiters and waitresses....... 193 358 551 
Taxi-drivers and chauffeurs... . 470 31 501 
Teachers os 112 374 486 
Truck drivers...............5 424 2 426 


The total number of non-Bermudians authorised to accept 
employment in 1966 was 2,325, of whom hotels and guest-houses 
accounted for the employment of 932; of these 1,173 were British 
474 were United States Citizens, 182 were Portuguese Nationals 
and the remaining 496 were nearly all European. In the case of 
Portuguese labour from the Azores the employer is required to 
place the employee under a form of contract to which the 
Portuguese Gevernment has given its consent. Such contracts 
provide the Portuguese worker with living quarters while the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 1965 applies to such workers in 
the same manner as to the indigenous inhabitants of the island. 


Fourteen applications for employment vouchers issued under 
the United Kingdom Commonwealth Act 1963 were received 
during the period under review. 
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WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Representative rates of wages and normal hours of work of 
various categories of workers were: 


Hours Hourly Rates 
Occupation Weekly 1950 1962 1964 1966 
(1966) s. d. s. d, s. d. s. d. 


Manual Workers 
























Agricultural labourer 45 - 50 _ 4 6to 611t0 10 0 
6 8 7 4 
Carpenter.......... 44 5 OF 11 4 12 3 13.9 
Dockworker........ Various 4 0 10 6 13 0 14 3 
Domestic Servant... Various _ 6 0 6 0 70 
(daily-female) 70 7 0 
Electrician......... 44 6 0 11 3 13 0 13 9 
Helper, trades 44 3.4 8 8 8 7 97 
famtor a 44-48 3 7 7 4 77 8 2 
abourer... 44 3 8 7 6 79 9 6 
Laundry wo: 44 } 5 to 410 5 1 _- 
Driver, goods 
transport........ 45 4 4 8 7 9 4 ll 4 
Driver, bus. . 40+ 5 _ 10 5 3 3to 13 0 
12 1 
Machinist, skilled. . . 44 = — 12 7 15 0 
Mason............. 44 5 10% 10 10 11 8 14 5 
Motor mechanic. 44 6 0 10 11 11 10 13 2 
Painter 44 5 34 9 10 10 3 11 2 
Plumber..... 44 6 0 10 2 11. 2 12 4 
Warehouseman. 44 _ 10 6 10 2 12 1 
Watchman... = 8 1 8 10 97 
Welder............ 44 = _ 12 8 14 10 
Non-Manual Workers 
Accountant........ 34-42 _ 19 7 20 9 22 6 
Accountant, senior.. 34-42 _ 29 0 29 7 31 7 
Bookkeeper........ 34-42 5 11 13 0 14 0 14 6 
Bookkeeping machine 
operator......... 34-42 4 10 10 10 11 8 12 3 
Clerk, junior....... 34-42 410 8 11 9°55 9 5 
Clerk...... — 12 0 12 6 13 10 
Clerk, senior _ 15 1 17,0 18 9 
Engineering 
draughtsman..... 34-42 _ — 21 3 27 2 
Messenger. . «. 34-42 3 10} 8 9 7 iu 8 4 
Secretary, private . 34-42 6104 14 4 16 1 16 3 
Stenographer....... 34-42 49} 1110 13 0 13 8 
Telephone Operator. 34-42 4 8 8 9 8 6 10 0 
Typist o,f ssesecaiergia crus 34-42 4 8 112 11 3 11 10 


Overtime is normally paid to manual workers at time-and-a- 
half, double time for holidays and public holidays. Leave 
conditions vary from occupation to occupation and firm to firm. 
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COSTOF LIVING 


A Retail Price Index was established in January, 1961. It is 
computed quarterly. The Index in successive quarters was: 


Date collected nearest Wednesday to middle of month. 










(January, 1961.. 100) 
January, 1963 101.8 
April, 1963... 102.3 
July, 1963... 102 

October, 1963. 103.4 
January, 1964 104.3 
April, 1964... 102.9 
July, 1964. . 103.5 
October, 1964. 103.4 
January, 1965 103.4 
April, 1965... 104.4 
July, 1965 *. . _ 

October, 1965. 105.7 
January, 1966 *. _ 

April, 1966... 106.9 
July, 1966 * _ 

October, 1966. 108.5 





* No data collected. 


There are no pronounced seasonal fluctuations in any group of 
items in the Index. 

Some typical prices of foodstuffs at the end of the period under 
review compared with prices shown in previous reports were: 







Price 
Commodity Unit = Jan., 1963 July, 1964  Dec., 1966 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Loaf, sandwich 22 oz. De 3 23 2 6 
Flour. ... 5 Ib. 3.3 34 3 8 
Cornflakes . , 8 oz. 111 (60z.) 27 2 10 
Meats i ike. Sak: 1 Ib. 6 0 60 7 4 
(approx.) (approx.) (approx.) 
Bacon............. 1 Ib. 6 1 58 6 3 
Butter... oy, 1 Ib. 40 46 4 8 
Milk, fresh... 1 qt. 2:3 23 2 6 
Milk, evaporated. 144 oz. 1 3 13 1 1 
Eggs, large, local. 1 doz. 7 2 70 79 
5 Ib. 2 10 49 27 
5 Ib. SP <2 38 3 9 
1 Ib. 3 2 29 3 6 
1 Ib. 1 5 13 17 
3lb.bag 3 5 46 5 0 
4 doz. 40 44 6 0 
coe 1 3 14 14 
1 Ib. 2-59) 29 3 3 





LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 


There is no department of Labour as such but there is a Labour 
Relations Officer who mediates in labour disputes when required 
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to do so and advises employers including Government who seek 
his advice on matters concerning labour generally. 

He is an officer on the Staff of the Colonial Secretary, but 
operates as an independent unit: his terms of reference are: 

(i) to advise Government on labour matters generally; 
(ii) to help maintain good industrial relations between 
employers and employees; 

(iii) to assist in the prevention or settlement of labour 

disputes; 

(iv) to advise and guide Trade Unions in responsible Trade 

Union practices; 
(v) administering any factories’ inspection that becomes 
necessary ; 

(vi) to be Chairman of the Labour Relations Advisory 

Committee. 

As from 3rd February, 1966 his office was separated from that 
of the Executive Officer to the Social Welfare Board and his 
duties were confined to Labour matters only. Although a small 
Government Employment Office was re-opened in July 1965, 
primarily to assist young persons to obtain employment, this has 
continued to remain under the control of the Board of Social 
Welfare. The office provides a free service to both employers and 
applicants for employment. 

All classes of applicant are dealt with, but particular attention 
is paid to those juveniles on leaving school who seek this special 
assistance. 

An Advisory Committee assists the Manager in carrying out 
his duties. 

There are a few private fee charging agencies. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The approximate membership of trade unions during 1966 was: 


Occupations Membership as 
Name of Union covered at last report 
Bermuda Industrial Union... | General 579 
Amalgamated Bermuda Union 
of Teachers............. Teachers 308 
Bermuda Employers’ Council Any employer 80 
Bermuda Dockworkers’ Union Dockworkers 176 
Bermuda Civil Service 
Association (Registered 1965) | Government monthly 400 
paid employees (approx.) 
Bermuda Federation of Variety 
Artistes (Registered 1966)... Musicians _ 
Electricity Supply Trade Union Employees at 208 
(Registered 1965) Bermuda Electric 


Light Company 





May, 1965: The 119-year-old Gibbs Hill Lighthouse in 
Southampton Parish was converted to electrical power. 
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June, 1965: The impressive new wing) of. the. King 
Edward VII Memorial Hospitai in Paget. 
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In February 1965, a serious disturbance at the Power Station 
of the Bermuda Electric Light Company Limited, resulted in 
injury to several persons and the emergence of a new union. 

During 1966 two small disputes causing loss of working hours 
came to public notice; towards the end of the year the Dock- 
workers’ Union declared certain sheds as ‘‘Off Limits’? because 
of inadequate working space. 

Much progress was made in 1966 in concluding agree- 
ments between the B.I.U. and various employers while other 
agreements were also being negotiated. 

The B.I.U. negotiated for a further two years its agreement 
with the Government-controlled Public Transportation Board, 
covering Bus Services throughout the Island, to include all terms 
of service; the Union also concluded agreements on grievance 
procedure between an increasing number of hotels during the 
year and also agreements concerning terms and conditions of 
employment for workers in the Construction industry. 

The Bermuda Industrial Union reached agreement on full 
terms and conditions of employment with the Crown Lands 
Corporation and also with Maytag, an American organisation 
supplying fuel and oils to the Airport. 

The Dockworkers’ agreement with the Stevedores was due to 
expire on the 31st December, 1966 and discussions were in an 
advanced stage for a re-negotiated term of 2 vears at the end of 
the period under review. 

Agreements were signed between the Bermuda Electrical Light 
Company and the Electricity Supply Trade Union on 20th 
August, 1965 having retrospective effect to 7th July, 1965: these 
concerned full terms and conditions of employment for weekly 
and hourly paid workers and extend over a period of three years. 

Discussions were at an advanced stage at the end of the year 
between the B.I.U. and various Government Boards and De- 
partments with a view to negotiating agreements on terms and 
conditions of employment for Government Industrial Em- 
ployees. The Boards of Health and Marine and the Post Office 
departments were those concerned. 

In order to assist in recognition problems and to avoid 
recognition disputes, requests for a number of secret ballots were 
delt with by the Labour Relations Officer. These concerned 
both government departments and private firms. 

A dispute between the Bermuda Industrial Union and the 
Bermuda Electrical Light Company about recognizing the Union 
as the bargaining agent in respect of the hcurly paid employees 
evoked widespread sympathy action on the part of workers in 
other industries and culminated on the 2nd February, 1965ina 
clash outside the Company’s main plant in which seventeen 
policemen were injured. The pickets were withdrawn and, 
following mediation, an agreement was reached on the 18th 
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February, 1965 under which the Union received some minor 
concessions. In a subsequent ballot, the Union failed to obtain 
recognition as the bargaining agent. 

The remainder of the period was generally quiet and as far as 
is known only minor disputes of short duration were settled at 
factory floor level. 

Details by industry and the number of man davs lost were: 


No. of Known No. Man days lost 
Industry Work stoppages affected (approx.) 
1965 
Electricity services. ..... 1 98 442 
Transport, storage...... 1 66/84 300 
1966 
SOLvViCOS ties eh cede ieee 3 140/150 681 


The Labour Relations Advisory Committee continued to meet 
at quarterly intervals during the period under review and put 
forward recommendations concerning Trade Union and Work- 
men’s Compensation legislation in draft bill form which were, 
with some modifications, accepted by the House of Assembly. 

Early in 1966, the Labour Relations Advisory Committee 
agreed upon a memorandum containing certain fundamental 
principles for the promotion of good labour relations in Bermuda. 
The memorandum was transmitted to the House of Assembly 
with a message from His Excellency the Governor-in-Council: it 
has now been published, is regarded as a Code for industrial 
relations in Bermuda, and has been put into general circulation. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


Acts which control aspects of Labour are of comparatively 
recent origin or re-enactment and are as follows: 


(a) The Employment of Children and Young Persons Act 
enacted in 1963. 
No cases infringing the provisions of the Act have been 
brought to notice during the period of review. 


(b) The Labour Disputes (Arbitration and Enquiry) Act 
enacted in 1964. 
The act continued to operate as a basis for control of 
industrial disputes but no disputes were referred under 
its authority to His Excellency the Governor in either of 
the years under review. 

(c) The Trade Union Act 1965. 
This Act was brought into force on 1st August, 1965 and 
repealed the Trade Union and Trade Disputes Act 1946. 
Its major new provisions include legislation concerning 


(d) 


(e) 
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essential services, picketing rules, and the outlawing of 
sympathy strikes. None of these new provisions had to 
be brought into use. 


The Workmen's Compensation Act 1965. 

This Act was also brought into force on 1st August 1965 
and was the first of its kind in Bermuda. The Act embodies 
the principle of employers’ minimum liabilities and 
requires those engaged in certain classes of industry to 
insure with authorised insurers against the possibility of 
being required to pay compensation under the Act. The 
classes of industry in which employers are compelled to 
insure are: 


(1) All firms engaged in port operations, in relation to 
workmen engaged in the loading or unloading of 
any vessel or in transporting goods to or from any 

* docks or wharf. 


(2) Road haulage contractors. 
(3) Building and other civil engineering contractors. 


(4) The Bermuda Electric Light Co. Ltd., in relation to 
workmen engaged in power plants and workshops 
and on outside work. 


(5) The Bermuda Telephone Co. Ltd., in relation to 
workmen engaged in telephone exchanges and work- 
shops and on outside work. 


(6) All firms engaged in diving and quarrying opera- 
tions. 


This list was published in S.R. & O. No. 28 of 1965 on 
2nd August, 1965. 


Nineteen insurance companies were authorised to accept 
Workmen's Compensation business and were scheduled 
in Government Notices 265 and 344 of 1965. 


Rules of Court were made by the Chief Justice on 2nd 
August, 1965. 


The Government Employees (Health Insurance) Act 
1965. This Act was brought into force on 19th February, 
1965 and repeals an earlier Act of 1960. 


The new act makes provision for Hospital and other 
Expenses for Government Employees and has operated 
satisfactorily since its enactment. 
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SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


The Bermuda Dockworkers’ Union have made requests to the 
Corporation of Hamilton for an improvement in certain parts of 
the Hamilton Docks and have declined to work ships from those 
sheds which have inadequate space on the waterfront. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


As is mentioned above, Workmen’s Compensation legislation 
was enacted in addition to a new Government Employees 
(Health Insurance) Act during 1965; in addition Select Commit- 
tees of the House of Assembly had under review at the end of the 
year, the possibility of schemes for Hospitalisation and Health 
Insurance and Old Age and Widows Pensions. 

Most substantial private undertakings and public utilities 
have health schemes by arrangements with insurance companies, 
the cost of the premiums for which are mutually shared by 
employers and workers. Some employers in private enterprise 
have arrangements for retirement pensions for their staff. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


Day release classes for apprentices are held at the Technical 
Institute and at the Hotel College while schemes of apprentice- 
ship in the electrical and motor trades have continued on a three 
year basis. A few employers have extended the scheme to 
include for the most promising apprentices further training with 
well established firms and factories for periods up to a year in 
the United Kingdom. 

Full time education is available at the Technical Institute and 
the Hotel College for two to three year courses. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue 
1963 1964 1965 1966 
£ £ £ £ 
Customs.............. 3,557,987 4,191,943 4,168,072 4,639,150 
Departmental... ...... 2)153,277 2,362,120 2,491,811 3,004,368 





TOTAL..... £5,711,264  £6,554,063 £6,659,883 £7,643,518 
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Following is a summary under main heads of actual expen- 
diture 1963 - 1966: 














Expenditure 
1963 1964 1965 1966 
£ £ £ £ 

Administration of Justice. . 63,415 73,023 83,158 99,096 
Agriculture and Fisheries. . 214,655 218,494 227,164 223,109 
Audit , 14,081 13,867 11,937 12,334 
Bermuda Library........ 18,303 23,932 23,193 25,587 
Bermuda Social Welfare 

Board os ci ida see sits 50,279 55,069 52,416 56,119 
Central Planning Authority 19,495 17,102 19,169 26,184 
Civil Aviation... 63,131 62,090 75.682 172.904 
Colonial Secretariat . 31,273 36,492 40,678 54,202 
Colonial Treasury... : 162,675 190,858 195,692 249,526 
Debt, Public..... 7 5,463 70,213 252,660 107,400 
Defence... 3 75,731 77,408 97,628 80,777 
Education. 822,227 896,879 982,458 1,155,733 
Executive. 29,922 32,401 32,561 49,573 
Hospitals. . 256,000 300,000 310,000 338,000 
Immigration. 23,224 24,275 23,958 26,355 
Legislative ne 28,482 14,846 15,180 14,629 
Junior Training Schools. . 20,113 


285,881 305,996 569,177 348,175 
160,931 192,367 156,090 170,353 


Marine Board 
Miscellaneous. 





Police...... ‘ 387,664 451,325 491,629 507,579 
Post Office 213,195 236,987 253,040 259,364 
PrisOns. oes h inne Seti 8 165,177 201,741 201,847 228,437 
Public Health Department 246,654 302,786 306,726 320,843 
Isolation Hospital. 1,098 


St. Brendan's Hospital... . 140,275 240,986 204,986 226,490 
Lefroy House............ 24,414 29,521 33,277 36,353 
Public Transportation. 298,158 283,705 264,065 306,848 








Public Works. y 615,974 576,009 680,199 598,112 
Superannuation.......... 102,170 115,798 126,140 143,162 
Trade Development Board 692,484 719,514 780,769 857,022 
Transport Control Board. 49,015 54,911 55,996 56,622 
War Pensions and 

Gratuities............. 14,426 14,559 20,709 25,031 
Extraordinary Expenditure 15,317 18,321 20,585 20,038 


Special Reserve for Build- 
ings and other Public 





Works Projects........ 1,005,600 487,500 263,750 503,500 
Oa 5 55 tiie oh eter deetrks 25,000 46,000 = — 
TOTAL..... £6,341,902 £6,384,975 £6,872,519 £7,250,439 


PUBLIC DEBT 


On Ist January, 1965 £7,200 was due on the purchase by the 
Bermuda Government of the property formerly known as the 
Hamilton Hotel and £289,000 was owing on the purchase of land 
in Southampton and Sandys Parishes. 
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During the two year period under review the balance owing on 
the former Hamilton Hotel was discharged and further instal- 
ments totalling £70,000 were paid for the land in the Parishes of 
Southampton and Sandys. In addition £60,000 was paid 
towards the final settlement of 1954 United Kingdom lands 
transactions, and £45,000 paid towards the purchase price of 
£205,000 for the acquisition of the ‘‘Camden Estate” as an 
extension to the Botanical Gardens in Paget Parish. The total 
debt on 31st December, 1966, amounted to £469,000. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


The deficit of £207,922 at 31st December, 1965, was converted 
into a surplus of £122,157 at 31st December, 1966 mainly due to 
the repayment of a loan of £400,000 by the Bermuda Crown 
Lands Corporation. The General Reserve Fund stood at 
£472,570 on the 31st December, 1965, and £500,022 on 31st 
December, 1966. At the end of 1966 £245,016 was invested in 
British Securities and £255,006 was on deposit in the Joint 
Consolidated Fund. 


MAIN HEADS OF TAXATION 


The main heads of taxation in the years 1963 to 1966 were: 


1963 1964 1965 1966 
£ £ £ £ 
3,557,987 4,191,943 4,168,072 4,639,150 

21,909 326,109 394,554 435,014 


Licences 313,214 325,205 354,471 370,130 
Omnibus Service. 5 273,248 257,677 284,139 298,242 
Companies arta _ _- 189,250 205,150 


Customs receipts were 62.3, 64, 62.6, and 60.7% of the total 
revenue in 1963, 1964, 1965 and 1966 respectively. The object of 
the customs tariff is to raise revenue, not to exclude imports. 


Customs Duties... . 
Stamp Duties ys 
Motor Car and Drivers’ 

















Summary of the Main Features of the Customs Tariff, 1966 


The following items, irrespective of origin, are admitted free of 
duty: fresh fruit (except citrus fruit of foreign origin, bananas and 
water melons); margarine (of which the butter content does not 
exceed 10 per cent); canned milk and cream; sugar; tea; rice; 
salted, smoked and pickled fish (not canned or bottled); grain 
and animal feeds; agricultural implements; aircraft and acces- 
sories; antitoxins, vaccines, viruses, serum and bacterin used for 
therapeutic purposes; apparatus for the production of fresh 
water; artificial limbs and eyes, hearing aids and mechanical aids, 
ncluding invalid chairs for crippled persons; books; box material 
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for export of Bermuda produce; cinematograph film certified by 
Board of Education to be educational and not intended for 
commercial exhibition; permanent containers of not less than one 
cubic metre internal content (and normal accessories and equip- 
ment thereof) specially designed for transport of goods without 
reloading, if exported from the colony within six months; fer- 
tilisers, fungicides and insecticides; engravings, paintings, photo- 
graphs and reproductions therecf. 

There is a Preferential Tariff applicable to imports produced 
in, and consigned directly from, the Commonwealth, the Irish 
Republic, Burma and Western Samoa, and a General Tariff 
applicable to imports from any other source as follows: 

Flour, Preferential: 9d. per 100 Ib. General: 9d. per 100 Ib. plus 

24% ad valorem. 

Fruits, canned, bottled or frosted: Preferential: 15%; General: 
15% plus 25% surtax. 

Citrus fruits, Preferential: free. General: 5% plus 25% surtax. 

Vegetables, fresh, canned or bottled, including tomatoes and 
watermelons, but excluding potatoes, Preferential: 15%. 
General: 15% plus 25% surtax. 

Vegetables, Frosted, Preferential: 25%. General: 274%. 

Butter, Preferential: 2d. per Ib. General: 34d. per Ib. 

Pork, fresh, Preferential: 20%. General: 20% plus 25% surtax. 

Bacon and Ham, Preferential: 5%. General: $d. per Ib. plus 
5% ad valorum. 

Beef and mutton, fresh, Preferential: 1d. per Ib. General: 1d. 
per Ib. plus 25% surtax. 

Meats, canned or bottled, Preferential: 5%. General: 5% plus 
25% surtax. 

Fish, canned, Preferential: 10%. General: 11%. 

Whisky, Preferential: 80s. per proof gallon plus 25% surtax. 
General: 80s. per proof gallon plus 274% surtax. 

Rum, Preferential: 50s. per proof gallon plus 25% surtax. 
General 50s. per proof gallon plus 274% surtax. 

Gin, Preferential: 50s. per proof gallon plus 25% surtax. 
General: 50s. per proof gallon plus 274% surtax. 

Malt Liquor, Cider and Perry, Preferential: 4s. 6d. per gallon. 
General: 4s. 6d. per gallon plus 24% surtax. 

Cordials, Preferential: 85s. per proof gallon plus 25% surtax. 
General: 85s. per proof gallon plus 274% surtax. 

Wine, Preferential: 60% ad valorem. General: 60% ad valorem 
plus 24% surtax. 

Cigars, at cption of importer, Preferential: £4 per 1,000 or 8s. 
per Ib. plus 10% ad valorem. plus 224% surtax. General: £4 
per 1,000 or 8s. per Ib. plus 10% ad valorem. plus 25% surtax. 

Cigarettes, British 15s. 6d. per Ib. Foreign, 16s. per Ib. 

Cigarettes, made in the Commonwealth entirely of tabacco 
grown in the Commonwealth, 14s. per Ib. 
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Tobacco, manufactured in the Commonwealth entirely of 
tobacco grown in the Commonwealth, 1s. per Ib. and 10% 
ad valorem. plus 224% surtax. 

Tobacco, unmanfactured, unstemmed, per Ib. 6d. plus 224% 
surtax Preferential, and 25% surtax Foreign. 

Tobacco, per Ib. 1s. 6d. and 10% ad valorem, 224% surtax 
Preferential, and 25% Foreign. 

Cinematograph films (excluding undeveloped films and films 
certified by the Board of Education to be of an educational 
character and not intended for commercial exhibition). 
Preferential: 1s. per 100 feet, plus 25% surtax, no rebate. 
General: 3s. per 100 feet plus 25% surtax, no rebate. 

Electrical appliances, Preferential: 10%. General: 20%. 

Furniture, Preferential: 15%. General: 25%. 

Gasoline, Preferential: 1s. 3d. per Imperial gallon. General: 
1s. 3d. per Imperial gallon plus 25% surtax. 

Hardware, Preferential: 123%. General: 20%. 

Hardware, building materials, Preferential: 5%. General: 
124%. 

Motor vehicles and parts, Preferential: 15%. General: 25%. 

Pure woollen clothing, Preferential: 74%. General: 10%. 

Timber, millwork, Preferential : 5%. General : 74%. 

All other goods not enumerated in the customs tariff, Pre- 
ferential: 15% ad valorem. General: 173% ad valorem. 


The duties imposed en goods specified in the first schedule 
of the Customs Tariff Act, including the above, are increased by 
a 10% surtax of the duty imposed. 


Stamp Duties 

A stamp duty of £1 was collected on the ticket of each passen- 
ger departing from the colony by air or surface craft. Cheques 
and receipts issued for £1 or upwards were chargeable with a 
stamp tax of twopence each. 


Other Taxes 
There is neither income tax nor estate duty in Bermuda. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


The Corporations of St. George’s and Hamilton and the nine 
parish vestries derive their revenue from rates and liquor licens- 
ing fees. In addition the two Corporations receive considerable 
revenue from wharfage fees. 
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Receipts and expenditure in 1966 amounted to: 














Revenue Expenditure 
City of Hamilton....... 364,425 381,484 
Town of St. George..... 64,396 125,654 
St. George’s Parish. .... 14,998 17,462 
Hamilton Parish....... 11,994 11,295 
Smith’s Parish 10,567 9,839 
Devonshire Parish.. 25,427 16,654 
Pembroke Parish... 48,831 53,097 
Paget Parish. . 4 16,173 16,251 
Warwick Parish....... 28,209 26,819 
Southampton Parish.... 10,563 9,356 
Sandys Parish......... 18,994 17,182 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


The currency consists of Bermuda Government notes in denom- 
inations of £10, £5, £1, 10s. and 5s. and British metal coinage. 
Although United Kingdom notes are still not legal tender in 
Bermuda, they are now accepted freely by the banks and in 
most trading establishments. 


The value of Bermuda currency notes in circulation on 31st 
December, 1965, was £1,857,145. 10. 0. and on 31st December, 
1966, £2,141,995. 10. 0. The note issue was covered by invest- 
ments in the Note Security Fund, the market value of which, 
plus liquid funds, was on 31st December, 1965, £2,215,036. 19. 7. 
and on 31st December, 1966, £2,543,812. 0. 4. 


The same two local banks continued to operate in Bermuda: 
The Bank of Bermuda, Limited, with its head office in Hamilton 
and branches in St. George’s and Somerset, and the Bank of 
N. T. Butterfield and Son, Limited, with its head office in Hamil- 
ton and a branch in St. George’s. The Bank of Bermuda was 
established in 1889 and incorporated in 1890. For many years 
it was the sole depository in Bermuda of the British Government 
and provided a wide range of banking and trust facilities. The 
Bank of N. T. Butterfield was incorporated in 1904 but has 
existed as a banking house since 1858. It provides a complete 
banking service and is a qualified depository of the United 
States Treasury. It has correspondents throughout Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, the United Kingdom, the 
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United States of America and the West Indies. The rates of both 
local banks for sterling were: on drafts of £5 or less, 1s.; on the 
first £500, 1 per cent; on any amount over £500, } of 1 per cent. 
An additional charge is levied for telegraphic transfers. 


The Post Office Savings Bank reported: 


Number 
Year of Accounts Deposits Withdrawals 
1965 8.808 £269,524 £316,213 
1966 8,664 £226,165 £314,793 


Chapter 5 : Commerce 


The value of trade during 1963-66 was as follows: 


Total Recorded Local Total 
Year deportes Reexparls Expos Exports 
£ 


1963 19,719,932* 12,908,796 831,429 13,740,326 
1964 20,987,925* 12,488,645 726,928 13,215,573 
1965 =. 20,942,177* = 18,505,657 945,723: 19,451,379 
1966  23,665,281* 18,464,277 723,680 19,187,957 
*Excluding imports into Ireland Island Freeport which amounted to 
£9,925,354, £9,897,584, £15,424,724 and £14,584,197 respectively in 
the above years. 


Although the visible balance of trade continued adverse, there 
was substantial and fully compensating revenue in both 1965 and 
1966 from invisible items, including the tourist business; repairs 
to shipping sustaining damage on the neighbouring seas; accom- 
modation, goods and services supplied to the United States bases 
in Bermuda; considerable investments at generally low rates of 
interest of United Kingdom capital in Bermudian enterprises; 
the continued establishment in large numbers in Bermuda of 
international companies which, in addition to paying a Govern- 
ment fee of £200 each per annum, involved substantial legal, 
banking and accountants’ fees and other expenses locally. The 
operation of the Ireland Island Freeport also earned revenue for 
the colony from rent, services, etc., so that the overall balance 
of trade was favourable. A breakdown of the more important 
items of imports and exports is given in the tables on pages 25, 
26 and 27. 
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Principal Re-Exports, 1963 - 1966 


Commodity 1963 1964 1965 1966 
£ £ £ £ 
Aircraft Supplies 109,676 199,148 305,970 93,073 
Bunkers 5 1,640,083 1,611,990 1,279,850 1,159,046 
Diamonds . - - - a 
Household Effects 64,106 52,243 455,050 33,205 
Liquor . i 156,022 168,971 189,693 118,908 
Machinery .. oe ea 20,650 25,498 17,132 24,550 
Motor Vehicles and Parts . 96,614 59,850 41,285 19,664 
Personal Effects . 115,290 78,134 123,054 142,544 
Pharmaceuticals 9,788,464 9,722,192 14,038,250 13,928,878 
Value of imports by countries of origin 1963 - 1966 
Country 1963 1964 1965 1966 
£ £ £ £ 

United States of America. 9,215,502 9,587,017 9,826,772 11,318,302 
United Kingdom 3,881,594 4,396,187 4,527,290 5,016,553 
Canada ¢ ‘ A 1,919,059 1,911,778 1,991,017 2,148,659 
Netherlands West Indies . 1,116,903 1,129,101 683,824 575,249 
Comm. Carib. Terr. . 454,831 600,156 556,466 563,221 
France. . 394,706 425,541 463,642 544,145 
New Zealand 272,784 327,566 369,790 539,843 
Germany 451,951 518,909 477,718 509,153 
Netherlands. 447,374 380,177 388,060 405,340 
Venezuela 296,758 240,173 312,873 405,337 
Denmark 140,003 181,546 191,290 281,836 
Italy 239,353 248,100 235,903 261,676 
Australia 206,772 208,527 162,875 74,652 
All other countries 682,342 833,147 754,657 1,021,315 


TOTALS * 


19,719,932 20,987,925 20,942,177 23,665,280 


* Excluding imports into Ireland Island Freeport. 


Value of domestic exports by countries of destination 1963 - 1966 


Country 


United States of America . 
United Kingdom 

Comm. Carib. Terr. . 
Canada Fi 

All other countries 


TOTALS 


1963 1964 1965 1966 
£ £ £ £ 
46,183 64,040 98,935 86,735 
219,306 223,737 231,450 205,311 
25,485 25,028 32,327 26,306 
25,431 29,292 8,845 52,861 
515,024 384,831 574,165 352,467 
831,429 726,928 945,722 723,680 
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Tourism 


The tourist industry in 1965 and 1966 continued to provide 
Bermuda’s major source of revenue. 

Growth of the trade is maintaining an annual increase of five 
to eight per cent. Numbers for the two years were (regular 
visitor is one who stays in a Bermuda hotel as distinguished 
from the short-term cruise passenger who lives aboard) : 


1965 1966 
Regular Visitors........... 187,265 210,598 
Cruise Passengers.......... 50,517 46,174 
Totals..... 237,782 256,772 


The tourist industry had an estimated value to Bermuda of 
£13,750,000 in 1965 and £14,477,000 in 1966. 

The pattern of tourist origins also remained steady during the 
two years with about 85 per cent of the total visitors arriving in 
Bermuda from the United States. Both Canada and the U.K. 
showed increases, however. 

With Britain’s currency restrictions of 1966 (visitcrs from the 
U.K. are allowed only £50 spending money when travelling to 
non-sterling areas), tourist traffic from the United Kingdom to 
Bermuda in 1967 was expected to show a substantial increase. 
There were also developed in late 1966 new, more attractive 
all-inclusive-holiday rates for British visitors to the Colony. 

An expansion of tourist facilities during the two-year period 
increased the number of hotel beds from 5,140 in 1965 to 5,360 
in 1966. Future plans call for two new hotels to be in operation 
by 1970 or 1971. 

Responsibility for the promotion of tourism rests with the 
Bermuda Trade Development Board which has its head office 
in Bermuda's capital city of Hamilton and branch offices in 
London, New York, Chicago and Toronto. 


Chapter 6: Production 


LAND UTILISATION AND TENURE 


THE continued increase in the population and corresponding 
increase in housing to accommodate it and the need for more 
playing fields further encroached on the land available for 
agriculture, of which in 1965 there remained a total of about 
945 acres and, in 1966, 930 acres. 
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1965 1966 

acres acres 
Vegetables 300 330 
Fruit..... 200 180 
Flowers 40 45 
Pasture. 340 300 
Fodder. 40 50 
Fallow. . 25 25 
TOTALS...... 945 930 


To some extent the total usable area of the Colony is increased 
by filling coastal shallows and marsh lands with refuse, rubble 
from demolished buildings and surplus from land excavated, 
levelled or otherwise removed. 

Tenant farming accounts for about 80% of the land under 
cultivation, principally in small holdings rarely exceeding 10 
acres each. These are leased to farmers who normally pay their 
rent after the crops have been harvested. The low rainfall in 
1965 of 46.06 inches necessitated the importation of water during 
that year, despite the continued use of distilled sea water by the 
leading hotels, the King Edward VII Hospital and the United 
States Air Force Base. In 1966, however, the rainfall exceeded 
the yearly average of 58 inches by 3.57 inches, when little water 
was imported from abroad. No water conservation legislation 
exists, since the resident civil population is extremely water 
conscious and sparing in its use, but it was considered advisable 
after the 1965 drought to set up a committee to study water 
problems and to make recommendations to ensure the full use 
of the Government sea water distillation plant. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 


Agriculture, horticulture, animal husbandry and fisheries are the 
responsibility of the Department of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
administered by a Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, consisting 
of a Chairman, a Deputy Chairman and nine other members who 
are appointed annually by the Governor. The Department 
consists of a Director, an Assistant Director, a Plant Pathologist, 
four Horticulturists, two Agriculturists, a Marketing Officer and 
an Assistant Marketing Officer, a Curator of the Aquarium, an 
Assistant Curator and Fisheries Officer, a Curator of the Con- 
servation and Museum Division, a Clerk to the Board and 
Accounts Clerk. Three private Veterinary practitioners are 
appointed as Government Veterinary Inspectors to perform the 
Government Veterinary work. 

In January 1949 the reafforestation scheme was started with, 
as its objective, the replacement of the dead Bermuda Cedar 
trees (Juniperus Bermudiana). This scheme was continued 
throughout this two year period, although on a considerably 
reduced scale. The Board continued to adopt the policy of 
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removing trees from areas which are conspicuous from the 
public roads. During 1965 and 1966some 4,000 and 1,000 trees 
were felled and 40,000 and 7,000 trees, shrubs, palms and other 
plants were substituted for them. 

The Parks Division of the Department continued to care for 
the many wayside parks which they have converted from unsight- 
ly pockets of waste land bordering on the public roads, with 
planting of ornamental trees, shrubs or other plants. These 
parks have been kept as natural as possible. and the round- 
abouts have been planted with seasonal flowering plants to 
provide a good display of colour at all times of the year. During 
1965 and 1966 the area of parks and gardens for which the 
Department was responsible was 275 acres. This figure does not 
include the school playing fields and grounds 158-acres, Govern- 
ment House grounds 38-acres and the Botanical Gardens 
36-acres, which gives the Department a total of 507-acres, under 
their control and maintenance. The upkeep and trimming of 
roadside hedges throughout the Colony is another major com- 
mitment of the Parks Division. In addition, all public beaches 
have now been placed under the control of the Department. 

In 1965 and 1966 the average of Easter lilies planted by the 
Department was approximately 2-acres using 45,000 lily bulbs. 
The plots are visible from the main public roads or from the 
parks for the benefit of residents and tourists. 

The main plant pest investigated throughout 1965-66 was 
the Potato Tuber Moth, (Gnorimoschema Operculella). In 
1961 the Commonwealth Institute of Biological Control under- 
took a search for natural enemies of the Potato Tuber Moth in 
several South American countries. Bermuda was one of the 
countries contributing to the project and was offered stocks of 
the parasite species collected. Stocks of three larval parasites 
of the Potato Tuber Moth failed to rear successfully in the 
laboratory and were lost. However, work with Ccpidosoma 
Kochleri, an egg parasite proved much more successful. Releases 
of this parasite were made throughout the period and stocks 
established in the laboratory. In the summer months there was 
difficulty in finding suitable release areas for the parasites. 
Releases were made in fields where potato tubers were left on 
the surface of the ground, or occasionally where voluntary 
potato plants were found. Tomato fields and areas where pepper 
plants were grown were also used as liberation sites. 

Reports of annoyance caused by the biting flies of the genus 
Culicoides were received on two occasions. These tiny flies 
breed in marshy areas and inflict painful bites which itch and 
swell into welts. Detailed studies of the Culicoides of Bermuda 
were carried out in 1959 by Dr. Roger Williams of Columbia 
University and some six species exist here. They are seldom 
troublesome to humans except in the immediate vicinity of their 


October, 1965: The Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
The Rt. Hon. Anthony Greenwood, M.P., (left) stayed 
with H.E. The Governor, The Rt. Hon. Lord Marton- 
mere, during a three-day familiarisation visit to the 


Colony. 


November, 1965: H.R.H. The Princess Margaret pre- 
senting colours to The Bermuda Regiment. 
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habitat. Curvularia species was found associated’ with the dying 
of large patches of St. Augustine or crab grass. At first these 
patches of dead grass were unnoticed because the surrounding 
grass was so brown as the result of the drought during the sum- 
mer of 1965. Closer examination revealed that patches of grass 
had been completely killed. The fungus was eventually found 
on the leaf blades and stolons and subsequently was found 
throughout the Colony. Death of the grass was only observed 
on lawns where the grass was kept mown. In fields where the 
grass was left unattended lesions were evident but no overall 
dead patches. Curvularia is usually considered a weak parasite 
and apparently only causes death of the grass during periods of 
very dry weather. 
The claim made in the 1963-1964 report that the Mediterranean 
Fruit Fly had been eradicated from Bermuda was substantiated 
when no fly was caught in traps during the 1965-1966 period. 
Horticulture continued to expand throughout 1965-66 and 
will undoubtedly continue to play a most important part in the 
work of the Department. 


AGRICULTURE 


Despite the small acreage now under cultivation, the production 
of fruit and vegetables has been surprisingly well maintained. 


Production 
Crop Acreage Total Yield Farm Value 
1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 
Ib. Ib. £ £ 


90 70 1,350,000 1,050,000 45,000 52,500 
50 43 100,000 86,000 7,500 6,450 





623 479 5,660,750 _ 5,231,150 183,989 180,306 





Citrus Culture 


The cultivation of citrus in Bermuda has been well maintained 
as the following table indicates: 


Number Total Yield Farm 


Year Acreage of Trees tn dosens Value 
1964..... 95 9,513 47,565 £16,647 
1965..... 95 9,500 95,000 £23,750 


1966... 106 10,650 106,500 £26,625 
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The tendency during 1965-66 was to plant more oranges and 
less grapefruit, but grapefruit were nevertheless still in abundant 
supply. The Department ceased selling budded citrus after the 
1964 production was sold, and the propagation of citrus trees 
was undertaken by private enterprise. 


Easter Lilies 


The following table gives details of the cultivation and export 
of the Easter lily during 1964-66. 


Bulbs Boxes of 
Acreage planted flowers exported Value 
6 363,400 1,579 £5,567 
54 305,200 1,185 £7,509 
5 302,000 2,029 £7,101 





Demand for lilies at Easter time is keen, but due to high labour 
costs and shortage of suitable land it is extremely doubtful 
whether the cultivation of Easter lilies will be expanded beyond 
the present 5 to 6 acres. 

There was no compulsory control or organization of agricul- 
ture, but voluntary arrangements inaugurated in 1949 for 
“Planned Production and Marketing” in conjunction with the 
Government cold storage plant and Wholesale Marketing Centre 
were continued until June 1964. The Board approved a market- 
ing programme based on the purchase of only as much produce 
as was needed to meet current demand. This programme 
started in June 1964 and worked smoothly throughout the two 
year period. The amounts realized during the ten years 1957 to 
1966 inclusive for crops sold through the Marketing Centre, at 
between 3 and 5 per cent higher than cost to cover operating 
expenses, were: 


Year mount realised 
1957 52,396 
1958... 47,700 
1959... 52,580 
1960... 53,007 
1961... 53,916 
1962... 51,769 
1963... 48,589 
1964. 47,932 
1965. 56,611 
1966... 49,561 





The rainfall for 1965 was 11.94 inches below the average 
yearly rainfall, but in 1966 it was 3.57 inches above the yearly 
average. Only four months in 1965 exceeded 4 inches of rain 
while 9 months exceeded this amount in 1966. The wettest 
months in the latter year were January 6.74 inches, July 7.32 
inches, October 11.50 inches and November 6.10. inches. Apart 
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from the drought in the summer of 1965, the weather was con- 
ducive to good crop production. 
1’ 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The recorded domestic animal population during the six years 
1961-66 inclusive was: 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
1.047 1,040 1,136 1,172 1,320 1,428 
324 320 655 611 688 621 
40 35 68 49 47 61 


86 70 75 ret 69 67 
28 24 40 40 45 45 
129* 122" 117* 143* 188° 187° 
300 =6300 §=6300 250 250 240 
1,675 1,564 1,680 1,740 1,750 1,995 


* including saddle horses and ponies. 





No Tuberculosis in dairy cattle was found between 1965-1966. 
The artificial insemination scheme of cattle, started in 1961, 
continued to progress favourably, 976 cows were inseminated 
in 1965 and 1,262 in 1966. 


The local production of animal products during 1963-66 was: 






1963 1964 
Commodity Unit Quantity £ Quantity £ 
Beef and Veal Ib. 133,620 9,755 128,400 9,630 
Pork. Ib. 121,440 12,144 165,230 16,523 
Poultry Ib. 55,000 5,500 60,000 6,000 
Milk. gall. 845,107 239,447 858,816 243,331 
Eggs doz. 850,000 212,500 1,107,410 276,853 
1965 1966 
Commodity Unit Quantity £ Quantity £ 
Beef and Veal Ib. 124,800 9,359 200,600 15,044 
157,800 15,780 189,840 18,984 
61,000 6,100 63,500 6,350 
895, "498 279,422 862,994 273,281 


1,110,500 277,625 1,173,000 335,148 





Milk production continued to increase despite the fact that 
the local dairy industry found itself in a very precarious position 
due to rising costs. 


The production of eggs was maintained. Beekeeping con- 
tinued and honey production was maintained. 


FORESTRY AND MINING 


Bermuda has neither forests nor mines. 
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FISHERIES 


There was little change in the commercial fisheries situation. 
Fish stocks indicated a decrease in yield per unit effort, due to a 
greatly increased fishing intensity by greater numbers of full- 
time and part-time fishermen, rather than due to a decrease in 
overall production. Concern for conservation of existing re- 
sources, especially of the lucrative spiny lobster industry was 
lacking, in spite of adequate conservation regulations and con- 
tinued educational efforts. A potential fishery for yellowfin 
tuna and flying fish still lacked markets. 

Of 393 registered fishing boats, 169 had inboard gasoline 
engines, 56 had outboard gasoline engines and 12 had inboard 
diesel engines. In addition there were some 130 non-registered 
fishing boats (less than 53 hp) with outboard motors. The use of 
winches for pot hauling, and the use of fish pot float ropes of 
synthetic twines continued to increase. Pot fishing remained the 
most important method of commercial fishing. Experiments were 
undertaken with different types of wire net for pot making, 
including plastic covered wire but no conclusive results were 
obtained over a 3-year period. Some 572 fishermen were regis- 
tered as fish pot owners, including about 58 amateur fishermen. 

Due to the large number of pleasure boats in Bermuda good 
mooring and suitable landing places for commercial fishing 
boats became scarce. In addition, the widely scattered distribu- 
tion of mooring places greatly handicapped the organized market- 
ing and distributing of the landings. 

New Marine Board Safety Regulations which came into force 
on 1st October 1964 affected all motorized fishing boats operating 
offshore. 

All local fish landings were sold as fresh fish, retailed directly 
from the boats, or in bulk to hotels, restaurants, super-markets, 
etc. which immediately froze them, even for short storage 
periods. Freezing and cold storage experiments with local 
commercial fish indicated the need for modern quick-freezing 
methods and improved cold storage facilities. 

The Government fish freezing and cold storage plant 
established in 1963 for the benefit of commercial fishermen on a 
rental basis, remained open from July to October for the first 
three years but in 1966, it opened in June and was still open at 
the end of the year. 

A Shellfish Survey of Harrington Sound, started in 1964 to 
obtain information concerning the advisability of changing all 
regulations permitting the setting of fish pots in the Sound, was 
concluded during 1965. The results indicated that in 23 tons 
of shell fish found over some 50,000 sq. ft., Bermuda mussels 
were best represented at all depths to 39-ft., and Calico clams 
were fairly well represented down to 29-ft. Bermuda scallops 
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were quite scarce, although it was estimated that they might 
average 15 per acre, or possibly twice that number during the 
winter (open) season in the shollower waters where they tend to 
move at that time of the year. Only half of this number would 
likely to be of legal size, suggesting that no real scallop fishing 
would be possible in the Sound. It was decided to extend this 
survey to all main bays, sounds and inlets in Bermuda in 1967. 
To help professional fishermen lower their operating costs, 
Government paid them grants equivalent to the customs duties 
payable on certain essential fisheries equipment, while the 
fishermen were required to submit regular statistical information 
on their daily landings and operating expenses, as well as their 
fishing efforts. It was hoped by these means to obtain eventually 
more accurate statistical information. Meanwhile the 1963-64 
estimates of 1,450,000 and 600,000 Ib. of annual fish landings 
plus 140,000 Ib. of spiny lobsters, at a total value of about 
£300,000 continued as applicable to the 1965-66 period. 


Other direct and indirect assistance to fishermen included 
discussions at five public meetings for commercial fishermen, 
seven shows of fisheries films, radio talks, and the establishment 
of a fisheries reference library. The Fisheries Officer participated 
at the 1965 and 1966 sessions of the Gulf and Caribbean 
Fisheries Institute. 


Chapter 7 : Social Services 


EDUCATION 


UNDER the provisions of the Education Act, 1954, the general 
administration of education is vested in the Board of Education, 
which advises the Governor in matters relating to education. 
The Board consists of not fewer than seven, nor more than 
eleven persons, appointed by the Governor. There are a Chair- 
man, Deputy Chairman and nine other members of the Board, 
of which the Director of Education is the chief executive officer. 
The Department of Education consists of the Director, two 
Inspectors of Schools, one Supervisor, an Organiser of Physical 
Education, an Organiser of Domestic Science, three Research 
and Guidance Officers, an Attendance Officer and clerical staff. 
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Schools 


Schools are divided into aided and maintained. Management 
of the former is vested in local committees or governing bodies, 
to whom the Board of Education makes annual grants under 
certain conditions. The non-vested schools are directly admin- 
istered by the Board of Education. There were, in 1966, 7 
aided and 30 maintained schools (including a school for handi- 
capped children). 

The only denominational schools in Bermuda are two private 
ones, which receive no Government aid. 

With five exceptions, three schools for boys and two for girls, 
all schools in Bermuda are co-educational. 

The Schools Act, 1954, Amendment Act, 1965 established the 
right of all children of compulsory school age (5 to 14 in 1965, 
5 to 15 in 1967 and 5 to 16 in 1969) to receive free primary and 
secondary education. Fees for children within the statutory 
school ages are therefore only charged for ‘‘B” stream pupils in 
the three secondary academic schools. Private schools, of course, 
remain fee-charging. 

Ten schools under the Board and one other provide secondary 
education up to ‘‘O” level G.C.E. examinations and at three of 
these schools pupils are prepared for ‘‘A’’ level G.C.E. examina- 
tions. Commercial courses are provided at six schools and hotel 
training at one school. 

The general secondary schools normally provide a four year 
course, with a fifth year for those who desire to take certain 
subjects of the G.C.E., R.S.A. or City and Guilds examinations. 
Pupils are normally transferred from the primary schools 
between the ages of eleven years and eight months and twelve 
years and eight months. The Technical Institute provides a 
four-year general secondary course followed by a two-year pre- 
apprenticeship course. Fees for pupils over the statutory age 
are payable at these schools, the present rates being £6 per term 
at the secondary practical and £9 a term at the Technical 
Institute. Home economics are provided at eight secondary 
schools, or departments of schools, and handicraft courses at 
six. 


Pupils 


The average enrolment and average attendance in the vested 
and non-vested schools during 1965 and 1966 were: 


Average Average 
Year Enrolment Attendance Percentage 
96S ieisiie onset 10,057 9,326 92.73 
1966 ode oerireas 10,729 10,269 95.72 


These numbers included pupils who were receiving secondary 
education. 
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At the end of 1965 and 1966 out of total enrolments of 12,591 
and 13,000 pupils respectively 6,081 and 6,327 were boys and 
6,510 and 6,672 were girls. Although attendance is compulsory 
for children over five and under fourteen, at the end of 1966, 
2,063 pupils were over the school leaving age. 


Buildings 


During the years 1965 and 1966 additional school accommoda- 
tion was provided for the following: 


Primary Schools Secondary Schools 
240 places 300 places 


A schedule of school buildings for the period 1965-69 was 
drawn up to complete provision of primary and secondary 
accommodation for children between the ages of five and six- 
teen. The estimated cost is £14 million. 


The annual increase in the school population has continued 
but it is anticipated that by 1969 the backlog of building will 
have been erased. 


Special Schools 


The Friendship Vale School for physically handicapped 
children, which opened in April 1960 with 17 children and a staff 
of six, now caters for the needs of 50 children. 


The three special or E.S.N. schools accommodate 237 children 
and a unit for maladjusted children of school age was provided 
in 1966. 


It is not intended that trainable but non-educable children 
should be included, but that the following categories should be 
incorporated: 


(a) educationally sub-normal pupils, or those of such limited 
mental capabilities as to be unlikely to profit from the 
instruction normally given in ordinary schools; 


(b) backward pupils or those whose rate of progress does not 
enable them to maintain the pace required in the regular 
classroom ; 


(c) Maladjusted pupils or those who exhibit deviations from 
the normal sufficiently severe to cause insecurity and 
unhappiness in their relationship with their fellows. 
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Higher Education 


There is no university in Bermuda, but one Rhodes Scholar- 
ship is allotted to the colony every year. In addition, a maxi- 
mum of eight scholarships tenable for three years at universities 
abroad may be awarded annually. There are no teacher- 
training colleges in Bermuda, but scholarships are offered every 
year by the Board of Education to enable prospective teachers 
to take training courses abroad. The number of scholarships 
awarded varies slightly from year to year according to the 
number of eligible applicants. There is also an agreement with 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, which results in 
lecturers being sent to Bermuda every summer to give courses 
for teachers and prospective teachers who wish to qualify for a 
degree by attending the university for one winter session or for 
two summer schools in addition to taking the necessary extra- 
mural courses. In addition, a large number of trained teachers 
have been recruited in the United Kingdom so that at the end of 
1965 89.5% of the teachers in the Government maintained and 
aided schools had university degrees or had taken teacher- 
training courses abroad or possessed both these qualifications. 


Expenditure 


The total Government expenditure on education was 
£1,235,208 in 1965 and £1,155,733 in 1966. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


There are four hospitals: King Edward VII Memorial Hospital, 
which is the general hospital, and Prospect Hospital, a geriatric 
unit, which are run by a Board of Trustees; St. Brendan’s 
Hospital, which is for mental disorders and Lefroy House, for 
geriatric cases, which are run by the Medical and Health Depart- 
ment. These are supported by fees charged to patients, volun- 
tary contributions and Government grants. The Medical and 
Health Department holds school clinics, women’s clinics, dental 
clinics for school children and special clinics and, in conjunction 
with the Bermuda Welfare Society, baby clinics in every parish. 
District Nurses are maintained by the Bermuda Welfare Society 
with the help of grants from Government and the Parish Vestries. 

The general health of the community remained good. There 
was an epidemic of measles late in 1965 but no cases of quaran- 
tinable disease, or disease protected by general immunisation 
such as diphtheria and polio. A campaign was carried out in mid- 
1965 with trivalent polio vaccine (Sabin) involving some 10,000 
school and pre-school children. 
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Attendances at clinics were as follows: 








1965 1966 

Planned Parenthood clinics........ 1,641 1,757 
Pre-natal clinics.......... soak 943 898 
Baby and pre-school clinics. . . . 7,138 8,413 
School clinics............... 6,862 7,878 
Dental clinics: School children... .. 8,402 9,577 
Others............ 559 458 

Medical examination of school children 3,280 3,553 
Minor ailment clinics at schools. ..... 14,355 15,007 


Environmental care continued at an increasingly high level; 
qualified and experienced staff was recruited, and the quarantine 
service maintained vigilance against importation of disease or 
infection. All arrivals by sea and air were met by quarantine 
officers of the Medical and Health Department, and smallpox 
vaccination was carried out where passengers not in possession 
of vaccination or exemption certificates came from countries 
which were not on the exempt list. The airport and surround- 
ings were inspected daily by Health Inspectors and a good 
standard of hygiene maintained. Complaints of rat infestation 
within the Island became a rare occurrence and ‘Warfarin’ still 
seemed an adequate substance for rate control in Bermuda. 

The following diseases were notified: 









1965 1966 
Tuberculosis, all forms...................... 14 6 
Syphillis.......... 50 68 
Gonorrhoea. . 141 148 
Typhoid. . _ _ 
Paratyphoi : ‘ 1 1 
Whooping Cough. z z 1 109 
Measles........ 4 569 113 
Chicken; Pox: 2 o2.osorag. ci ctateeae oe 146 65 


The high number of Syphillis and Gonorrhoea cases notified 
were due to the fact that the main clinics in these diseases are 
run by the Medical and Health Department. Most of the other 
notifications came from private practitioners and in the less 
important diseases probably represented a fraction of actual 
occurrence. 


A constant and successful endeavour of the Medical and Health 
Department in family limitation and birth control, is reflected 
below: 





1964 1965 1966 
Number Rate Number Rate Number Rate 
Living births... 1,150 24.15 1,115 23.05 1,006 20.49 
Marriages. 403 8.51 426 8.80 440 8.96 
Deaths... . 366 7.69 358 7.40 346 7.05 


Infant Mortality 38 33.04 3329.60 30- 29.82 
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During 1965-1966 the principal causes of death among resident 
civilians were: 


1965 1966 
Cause of Death: Male = Female Male = Female 
Tuberculosis of respiratory 
SYStEM foe ie wee Ses 


Tuberculosis of other forms 
Syphillis and its sequalae. . 
All other diseases classified 


| 
aa 
=I 
























as infective and parasitic 1 _— 5 _— 
Malignant neoplasms z 37 29 34 26 
Diabetes Mellitus 3 3 1 7 
Anaemias 1 _ 1 _ 
Vascular lesions affecting 

central nervous system. . 26 21 26 24 
Non-meningococcal 

memingitis............ 2 1 _ _ 
Chronic rheumatic heart 

diseases.............. 1 _- _ 1 
Arteriosclerotic and degen- 

erative heart disease... . 58 32 41 27 
Other diseases of heart. ... 3 1 2 1 
Hypertension with heart 

disease.............-. 3 7 7 6 
Hypertension without men- 

tion of heart.......... 3 3 oe 1 
Pneumonia. . . : 5 7 18 8 
Bronchitis.............. 1 2 2 _ 
Ulcer of stomach and 

duodenum 1 = 4 1 
Intestinal obstruction and 

hernias sis sie caserscactses 3 _ 1 1 _ 
Gastritis, duodenitis, enter- 

itis and colitis, except 

diarrhoea of the new-born 2 1 1 _ 
Cirrhosis of liver......... 4 2 3 3 
Nephritis and nephrosis. . . 4 4 4 3 
Hyperplasis of prostate. . . 1 _ _ —_ 
Deliveries and complication 

of pregnancy childbirth 

and puerperium........ _ 2 2 1 
Congenital malformations. 1 4 5 3 
Birth injuries, postnatal 

asphyxia and atelactasis. 5 5 2 1 
Infections of the new-born. 1 1 _ 1 
Other diseases peculiar to 

early infancy, and imma- 

turity unqualified : 2 6 6 6 
Senility without men 

psychosis ill-defined and 

unknown causes....... 4 10 4 5 
All other diseases. ....... 14 12 10 15 
Motor vehicle accidents. . . 4 8 1 
All other accidents. 5 10 2 il 1 
Suicide and self- inflicted | 

injury 2 _ 3 1 
Homicide and operations of 

WAP 5ie see hea uGies = = 1 _ 


Totals 202 156 202 144 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 


The Bermuda Social Welfare Board was established in 1949 for 
the purpose of promoting ‘‘social welfare among people of these 
islands of any class, section or part thereof."’ The Board consists 
of a Chairman, Deputy Chairman and eight members, appointed 
by the Governor. 

In 1964, a separate Social Welfare Department was set up 
under the jurisdiction of the Board. The staff comprises an 
Executive Officer, a Youth Adviser, a Social Worker and a 
Welfare Assistant, a Clerk to the Board, a Superviser and two 
staff at the Tennis Stadium and Bernard Park recreational area, 
and a Caretaker of the camping sites at Ports Island. The 
Government Employment Office, re-opened in 1965, is attached 
to the Department of Social Welfare for administrative con- 
venience. 

The Board administers the Adoption of Children Act, 1963, 
and the new Charitics Act, 1965, under which a register of 
charitable organisations is maintained. 

The funds provided by the Government for social development 
were: 








1965 1966 

£ £ 
8,258 12,462 
1,260 1,067 
Youth See and Ports Island camping . 2,174 8,150 
Grants-in-Aid. ............. 40,682 40,382 
Operation of Tennis Stadium. 3,640 3,832 
Operation of Bernard Park rec i _ 2,400 
Equipment for Queen’s Park Golf Course. .... _ 1,578 
Operation of Government Employment Office. . 4,000 814 
Totals £60,014 £60,685 
Actual Expenditure... ............0.0.00005 £52,416 £56,119 
Receipts, Tennis Stadium. ................ . £1,417 £ 1,585 


Welfare work in the colony is carried out by the Social Welfare 
Board, the Medical and Health Department and various volun- 
tary organisations. The Social Welfare Board provides funds 
which enable — 

(a) The Lady Cubitt Compassionate Association (L.C.C.A.) 
to employ a person to carry out the provisions of the 
Protection of Children Act; 

(b) The Salvation Army to employ a person to act as Social 
Worker, who does much work among the women who 
come before the courts; and 

(c) The Bermuda Welfare Association to provide trained 
nurses in every parish. 
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Deprived and neglected children are under the supervision of 
the Children’s Officers (one at the Social Welfare Board, one at 
the Medica] and Health Department, one for the L.C.C.A. and 
one Salvation Army Officer; the women police also assist). 
These officers investigate all cases brought to their attention and 
when necessary take legal steps to have the children placed in 
foster homes, or under the care of the Sunshine League or the 
Haven Home, although great efforts are made to kecp families 
together if possible. 

The Ridgeway Youth Hostel, with accommodation for up to 
twenty boys, was not used to its fullest extent, and was closed 
as a boys’ home in September, 1966. The Board planned to 
take over Ridgeway House as a home for girls in need of care 
and protection. 

The problem of moral danger to young people continued to be 
a matter of grave concern to the Board. With the strengthening 
of the Board's staff, the problem was given closer attention. 
An inter-departmental committee on illegitimacy advised the 
Boards concerned on the steps to be taken with stress placed on 
the need to re-educate parents and the public and the provision 
of improved recreational facilities. 

The Society for the Blind continued their work in the teaching 
and training of the adult blind, and the Board of Education 
operated various special schools for the deaf-and-dumb, and the 
mentally and physically maladjusted and backward. 

A private organisation, the Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion, opened a pre-school day-training centre for the deaf with a 
qualified teacher in charge. 

The Medical and Health Department conducted a training 
centre for mentally and physically handicapped young children 
and cooperated with the Committee of 25 for Handicapped 
Children to run a workshop for training handicapped adults and 
teenagers. 

Wilson House, cpened in 1963 as a home for the rehabilitation 
of alcohelics, closed down because of staffing difficulties and lack 
of funds. 

In addition to the facilities provided by the Vestries of some 
parishes, there are two homes for the aged poor, The Packwood 
Old Folks’ Home and Lefroy House. The former receives a 
grant from the Social Welfare Board, and the latter is operated 
by the Board of Health. 

A duty of the Board under the Bermuda Social Welfare Board 
Act, 1949, is ‘‘to advise and assist local authorities and social 
welfare organisations with respect to measures undertaken or 
contemplated by such authorities or organisations for the 
promotion or maintenance of social welfare, and to endeavour to 
co-ordinate their activities in relation to such measures’. With 
this purpose in view and the full support of the Board, a Council 
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of Social Service was formed in June 1964. A self-governing 
voluntary organisation, the Council consists of representatives 
of the voluntary bodies. Its chief aims are to co-ordinate the 
activities of the voluntary associations, to maintain a ‘Diary of 
Events”, to avoid duplication and overlapping and a ‘Register 
of Voluntary Associations’. The Council endeavours to assess 
the needs of the community and initiate new work and services 
where necessary. 

The Tennis Stadium, transferred to the control of the Board 
in 1956, was increasingly used by the public. Stadium revenue 
continued to rise to offset expenses. Special low rates applied 
for children, books of 52 or 26 tickets were introduced at low 
rates ro encourage the coaching of children. In 1965, of an 
estimated 234 regular players, 57 were season ticket holders. 
The Board recommended early re-surfacing of courts, to prevent 
deterioration and to enable the Stadium to be used for other 
recreational purposes. This would increase revenue and put the 
Stadium on a self-paying basis. 

The most popular facility provided by the Board continued 
to be Ports Island. Many thousands of the general public used 
the island for picnics, mostly group picnics, and many hundreds 
of young people camped there. In 1965-66 the applications 
again increased and included some enquiries from youth groups 
overseas. Two new camping sites were opened in 1965 for pioneer- 
ing groups, one at Ferry Reach for the Girl Guides and the other 
at Darrell’s Islandsfor Scouts and other uniformed groups. 

The Bermuda Social Welfare Board encourages organized 
youth activities. Youth Clubs are inaugurated by groups of 
young people who select their own leaders. The Youth Adviser 
is available with assistance and advice and with the loan of such 
equipment as the Youth Service of the Board has available. 
The Board offers a local training course for youth leaders every 
second year. A Y.M.C.A. was formed in 1966. 

The Queen’s Park Golf Course, one of the few courses open to 
the general public, is operated by the Ocean View Golf Club 
under agreement with the Board. 

A new service was provided by the transfer to the Bermuda 
Social Welfare Board of the responsibility for developing Bernard 
Park, a public open space in Pembroke Parish, as a recreational 
area. A working committee was formed to operate the scheme 
and work started on laying-out one football field for junior 
play, practice areas and sites for summer recreations. 

The Government Employees (Health Insurance) Act, 1960, 
and subsequent amendments, provided for medical and hospital 
benefits for Government employees and school teachers on a 
contributory basis. Most substantial private undertakings and 

ublic utilities provided contributing health schemes through 
insurance companies, and some provided retirement insurance 
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schemes. Relief of the poor is the responsibility of the Parish 
Vestries under the Poor Relief Act, 1930. 

At the end of the period reports were awaited from two joint 
select committees, one on hospitalisation insurance and the 
other on old age and widows’ pensions insurance. 

The Probation Service was reorganized and the staff now 
consists of one Principal Probation Officer, four Male Probation 
Officers and one Woman Probation Officer. Individual case 
loads continued to increase as the Courts used the Service to 
the fullest extent. Employment is found for all juveniles under 
the jurisdiction of the Probation Service as soon as they have 
reached the School leaving age. Employment is also readily 
available for men, boys, women and girls on discharge from penal 
establishments. Ex-prisoners are encouraged to bring their 
problems to the Probation Officer in charge of the District in 
which they live and after-care of this type, which is voluntary on 
both sides, steadily increased. 


Chapter 8 : Legislation 


LEGISLATION 
ImporTANT AcTs passed during 1965 and 1966 were: 


The Canadian Forces (Privileges and Immunities) Act, 1965 (No.22) 
This Act gives effect to the arrangements, requiring legislation, 

set out in the Exchange of Notes between the Governments of 

Canada and the United Kingdom, regarding the Status of 

Canadian Forces in Bermuda, dated 11th September, 1964 

(Command 2477). 

The Workmen s Compensation Act, 1965 (No. 25) 

This Act introduced workmen’s compensation on lines existing 
in many parts of the Commonwealth. The provisions of the Act 
apply to nearly all employees (non-manual workers earning more 
than £2000 a year are excluded) and make the employer liable 
to his employce for compensation for death or injury arising cut 
of and in the course of employment. 

The Puisne Judge Act, 1965 (No. 105) 

This Act established, in place of a part time assistant Justice, 
a full time Puisne Judge with a fixed salary. 

The Defence Act, 1965 (No. 165) 

This Act provided for the amalgamation of the two military 
units raised under the Defence (Loca! Forces) Act, 1949, (namely 
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the Bermuda Militia Artillery and the Bermuda Rifles) into one 
force to be called the Bermuda Regiment. The opportunity was 
also taken to make a number of other minor amendments in the 
Defence legislation. 


The Charities Act, 1965 (No. 167) 

This Act provided for the compulsory registration of every 
charitable organisation and for the restriction on fund raising 
activities of any charitable organisation not so registered. 
Provision was also made for the courts to have powers to apply 
property left for charitable purposes ‘‘cy-pres’’. 


The Development and Planning Act, 1965 (No. 170) 

This Act provided for the setting up of a Central Planning 
Authority for the orderly development of planning in Bermuda, 
defining its powers and making all incidental provisions for the 
preservation and improvement of amenities, including the 
acquisition of land, compensation and appeals. The aim of the 
Act is to provide a comprehensive code for the control of develop- 
ment having due regard to private interests where they conflict 
with the public need. 


The Trade Union Act, 1965 (No. 171) 

This Act amended the law relating to trade unions. These 
amendments were so extensive that it was decided to replace 
completely the Trade Union and Trade Disputes Act, 1946. 
Some of the more important amendments were the extension of 
the definition of ‘trade union” to enable a trade union to under- 
take ancillary services for members, the prohibition of victimisa- 
tion, the control of activities of trade unions in essential services 
and where such activities endanger life or property, and the 
requirement that the rules of the union should expressly provide 
for decisions on the election or removal of officers and strike or 
lock-out action, to be taken by secret ballot. 


The Education Act, 1954, Amendment Act, 1965 (No. 181) 

This Act contained a number of amendments to the Education 
Act, 1954, which resulted, amongst other things, in a reclassifica- 
tion of schools, schooling becoming compulsory between the 
ages of 5 and 14 years (as opposed to the original 7 to 13 years); 
wider provision of free schooling; and the division of the colony 
into three school zones. 
aay eat Election Act, 1963, Amendment Act, 1966 

‘0. 

This Act abolished the “property” or “‘plus’’ vote and reduced 
the voting age to 21 years in parliamentary elections, thus 
introducing. universal adult suffrage. 

The Bermuda Cathedral Act, 1966 (No. 42) 

This Act repealed the Cathedral Act, 1894, which regulated 

the conduct of the affairs of the Church ‘of England Cathedral in 
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Bermuda. It abolished the system of pew rents and introduced 
an electoral roll of voters, the qualification for entry in which is 
based on the making of an annual contribution to the Cathedral 
Funds. These voters now elect the Vestry. 


The Jurors’ Qualification (Miscellaneous Amendments) Act, 1966 

(No. 55) 

This Act 

(1) enables women to act as juro¢s; and 

(2) widens the field from which jurors may be selected. 
Subject to various restrictions based upon criminal convictions 
or occupation etc. any person whose name appears on the Par- 
liamentary Register may now be selected for jury service. 


The Crown Proceedings Act, 1966 (No. 59) 
This Act renders the Crown liable in tort and generally pro- 
vides a simple system for actions against the Crown. 


The Land Valuation Act, 1966 (No. 97) 

This Act provides for the preparation of a ‘Land Valuation 
List” containing the annual rental values of every * valuation 
unit” in these Islands (with certain exceptions). The Act does 
not contain any provisions for levying a rate or tax on such units 
but legislation making such provision is anticipated. 


The Coral Reef Preserves Act, 1966 (No. 98) 

This Act creates a coral reef preserve off the north shore and 
another off the south shore. Within these preserves it is illegal 
to remove or wilfully damage any marine flora or fauna attached 
to the coast, sea bed or any reef. 


The Pension Trust Funds Act, 1966 (No. 204) 

This Act establishes conditicns which are likely to encourage 
international undertakings to make Bermuda a base for the 
management of pension trust funds. It provides that the rule 
against perpetuities shall not apply to registered pension trust 
funds and accords tax advantages to such funds and related 
locally incorporated companies managing pension trust funds. 


Chapter 9 : Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


TuE systems of law applicable in Bermuda are the common law, 
the doctrines of equity and all English Acts of general applica- 
tion which were in force on the 11th July, 1612. These systems 
are subject to Acts passed in Bermuda since that date in any way 
altering, modifying or amending those laws or doctrines. 
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The Public Acts and Statutory Instruments made thereunder 
comprise six volumes and one volume of tables and indices and 
was last issued in November, 1965. 

There exists also an edition of private acts in two volumes. 
In this last respect it may be noted that all Companies are formed 
by private Acts of Parliament. 


Law Courts 

There is a Supreme Court in Bermuda of unlimited jurisdiction 
in all divisions of law, and the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. 
The latter are presided over by two Magistrates who have 
jurisdiction throughout the Islands. There are two Magistrates 
Courts in the capital, Hamilton, one in the town of St. George, 
at the eastern end of the island, and one in the town of Somerset 
at the western end. The Magistrates hold courts in Hamilton on 
week days and at St. George's and Somerset from time to time 
as required. 

The Magistrates have jurisdiction to try all summary offences 
and, with the consent of the accused, certain indictable offences. 
Their jurisdiction to try indictable offences has, in the past few 
years, been considerably extended. The majority of cases dealt 
with in their courts are traffic offences. 

In addition to their criminal jurisdiction the Magistrates have 
power to try certain civil actions for damages. They have also 
jurisdiction in matrimonial proceedings similar to that of English 
Magistrates Courts. 

In certain types of cases the Magistrate sits as Chairman of a 
Special Court, together with two lay persons drawn from a panel 
appointed by the Governor of people selected for their experience 
in dealing with children. The Special Court has jurisdiction in 
affiliation, juvenile, adoption and other proceedings. 

The Magistrates are also the Coroners. The Coroners’ Courts 
have similar jurisdiction to those of England and also, rather 
curiously, have jurisdiction to conduct inquests into the cause of 
fires. 

There is a Court of Appeal from the Supreme Court, which 
has functioned since mid-1965. 


Cases 

Common categories of criminal offences tried in the Supreme 
Court during recent years were those against property (breaking, 
entering, stealing, etc.) and against person (assault in its many 
forms). Other cases heard were of a very diversified nature, with 
a growing tendency to become even more so. 

Those conditionally discharged or sentenced to corrective 
training or imprisonment and caning are generally young 
offenders. 
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The number of Writs issued has remained at the 225-250 level 
per annum: but they have frequently been of a considerably 
more complex nature. 

Owing to the continued increase in the population and the cor- 
responding increase in offences (e.g. since the introduction in 1946 
of motor transport the enormous increase of traffic offences) the 
Courts have become progressively more busy with the passage 
of years. 


Statistics 

Below is a summary of discharges, convictions and punish- 
ments in all criminal cases before the Supreme Court during 
1965 and 1966: 














Cases 1965 1966 
Criminal: Casestihc .tcterna nae a ste 93 64 
Discharges. . * 5 3 
Convictions. 2.2c6i6a vis een se ged Sen eer 75 64 

Sentences 
Preventive Detention................. E 1 Nil 
Imprisonment 72 35 
Probation............ 6 7 
Imprisonment and caning 2 Nil 
Corrective Training. . . 15 8 
Fined <hr 9 acs scssnte das 14 13 
Conditionally discharged . 2 1 
Deaths. .... 20: ccc ce ee Nil Nil 
Confined to Mental Hospital. . @ Nil Nil 
Temporary Insanity.................... Nil Nil 
Bound over in recognisance to keep the 

PACE oe eae Sree eer Nil Nil 

Terms of Imprisonment 
Under 3 months....................00. 1 Nil 
3 months..... é 1 1 
6 months. . 5 6 
9 months. . 4 Nil 
12 months... . A 8 3 
Over 12 months...............0...0006 56 25 
Total Imprisonment (Number of Persons). 75 35 


The total number of cases dealt with summarily during 1965 
were 6,959 and in 1966, 7,555: 


Traffic Offences: Speeding — 1,442 and 1,561 respectively. 
Careless Driving, Dangerous Driving and Drunken Driving — 
432 and 597 respectively. Miscellaneous traffic offences, i.e., 
parking, insurance offences, etc. — 3,152 and 4,250 respectively. 
Other offences: 883 during 1965 and 1,147 during 1966. 

Total fines collected and paid into the Treasury during 1965 
and 1966 for road traffic and other summary offences were 
£38,437. 10. 0. and £44,968 respectively. 
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In the Juvenile Court 113 Juveniles (105 boys and 8 girls) were 
dealt with in 1965 compared with 208 (195 boys and 13 girls) in 
1966. 

Indictable charges inquired into in 1965 and 1966 were 77 and 
93 respectively. 

In Civil Matters the number of originating summcens issued in 
1965 and 1966 were 4,538 and 4,667 respectively, while other 
processes issued totalled 2,759 and 3,218. Fees collected amounted 
to £6,277 and £7,389 respectively. 

In the Domestic Courts 57 cases were dealt with under the 
Married Women’s Protection Acis in 1965 and 133 in 1966. 
Under The Minors Act the figures were 20 and 35 respectively 
and for the Illegitimate Children’s Act 69 and 150 respectively. 

Under the Adoption of Children Act the figures were 20 and 
51 respectively. 


POLICE 


Organisation 

The Force is organised into five Divisions, namely Head- 
quarters, Central, Western, Eastern and Operations Divisions. 
The Headquarters Division comprises six departments: 


“A” Department (Administration) i/c Chief Superintendent 
“*B” Department (Finance and Stores) 
“C” Department (Crime) i/c Superintendent 
“‘D" Department (Operations, including 

traffic, uniform and police dogs) i/c Chief Superintendent 
“E” Department (Special Branch) i/c Inspector 
Women Police Department i/e Woman Police Inspector 


The Divisions are commanded by Chief Inspectors or 
Inspectors. 


Establishment 

Mr. G. H. Robins, C.B.E. remained in command of the Force 
for the two years 1965 and 1966 and in 1965 the establishment 
remained unchanged. In 1966 a re-distribution of the Force 
provided for an increase of one Superintendent, one Inspector, 
two Sergeants and four Constables. The establishment and 
strength for the respective years were: 





1965 1966 
Establish- Establish- 
ment Strength ment Strength 
Comimissioner........ 1 1 1 1 
Chief Supreintendents 2 2 2 2 
Superintendent...... 2 2 3 2 
Chief Inspectors... .. 3 3 3 3 
Inspectors. ... . cks 14 14 15 14 
Sergeants. . 45 44 47 44 
Constables.......... 198 191 202 195 
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Manpower 

Despite various steps taken local recruitment fell away in 
1965 and 1966. The new pay and conditions have not attracted 
local recruits, and recruiting from overseas will have to continue. 


Training School 

One Basic Training Course of thirteen weeks duration was 
held, attended by fcurteen men, in 1965. Two of these were 
local (one had been a Cadet) and the remaining twelve were 
from the United Kingdom. 

Four Localisation Courses, each of two weeks duration, were 
attended by thirty-two men recruited from the United Kingdom, 
all with previous Police experience. 

One Refresher Ccurse of two weeks duration was held, 
attended by ten men and two Policewomen. 

One Sergeants’ Refresher Course of two weeks duration was 
held, attended by cight Sergeants. 

A Pre-promotion Examination Course, for the benefit of 
those Constables intending to sit the annual examination for 
promotion to Sergeant, was held on two evenings cach week 
during the winter months and attended by twenty-seven Con- 
stables in their own time. 

The Force continues to operate a closed Corps of the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade, and at the end of the year had 84 members; 
106 members of the Force have gained various awards of the St. 
John Ambulance Association, eight have qualified as Lay 
Instructors and three were appointed Authorised Examiners; 
174 members of the Force now possess current First Aid Awards. 

A Detective Chief Inspector attended the University of 
Louisville, Scientific Investigation of Crime. 

A Detective Sergeant attended the New Scotland Yard, 
London, Fingerprint Course. 

A Detective Constable attended the C.1.D. Course, Wakefield. 

A Detective Inspector attended the Special Branch Course, 
London. 

During 1966 one Basic Training Course of thirteen weeks 
duration was held, attended by nine Constables, two Police- 
women and two Cadets (both subsequently appointed as Con- 
stables). Seven cf the Constables were men recruited from Bar- 
bados in January 1966. 

Three Localisation Courses, each of two weeks duration, was 
attended by twenty-seven men recruited in the United Kingdom, 
all with previous Police experience. 

Two Refresher Courses for Constables, each of two weeks 
duration, were attended by twenty-five men. 

At the end of 1966, the Force’s closed Corps of St. John 
Ambulance had 110 members; 14 members qualified as Lay 
Instructors in First Aid and 3 as Authorised Examiners. 
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The Corps Superintendent was honoured on 20th July, 1966 
when the Grand Pricry in the British Realm of the Most Vener- 
able Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem admitted 
Chief Superintendent Deputy Commissioner Frank Bernard 
Williams into the Order of St. John of Jerusalem as a Serving 
Brother. 

An Inspector attended a Special Branch Course in 1966. A 
Sergeant attended the ‘A’ Course at Bramshill College, another 
the Non-Gazetted Officers’ Course at Hendon and two more 
Sergeants the General Police Duties Course at Wakefield. Three 
Criminal Investigation Courses were attended overseas — a 
Sergeant taking the Course at Chelsea and two Constables at 
Wakefield. A Detective Sergeant and a Detective Constable 
took the Federal Bureau of Narcotics Course in the United 
States in 1966. 


Uniform Branch 

The Uniform Branch consists of four Divisions, namely, 
Central, Eastern, Western and Operations. Police Stations are 
situated at Hamilton, St. George’s and Somerset. The divisional 
headquarters of Operations is at Prospect. The Parishes are 
policed by Parish Constables who operate from their respective 
divisional stations. 


Marine Section 

In addition to policing the City of Hamilton, the police are 
also responsible for the security of the docks and the control of 
persons and vehicles entering or leaving the docks. A police 
launch is used on regular patrols of the harbour and Sound. It 
provides a useful measure of protection, and supervision, to 
property owners on numerous islands. 


Operations Division : 
The Operations Division is the communications centre of the 
Force, and the following are established within it: 


Control Room 

From here radio contact is maintained with the base units 
installed at each police station, and also with the 58 mobile 
radio units in patrol cars, motor-cycles and the police launch. 
The position of these radio units is plotted by a controller seated 
at a Communications Console. He is able to assess at a glance 
the availability, and degree of readiness, should a vehicle be 
required in an emergency to attend the scene of an incident. 
Beat Constables in the City cf Hamilton are now equipped with 
pocket transmit/receive radios. 

In the event of a severe hurricane or a national disaster, 
requiring the setting up of the Emergency Measures Organisa- 
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tion, the Operations divisional headquarters will be the control 
centre for the maintenance of essential services and relief organi- 
sations. 


Information Room 

All emergency calls from the public using the 2-2222 system 
terminate here, and in instances where action is immediately 
required information can be quickly disseminated and in- 
structions given to each or all divisions by radio or teleprinter. 


Workshops and Garage 

The overhaul, running repairs and maintenance of all police 
vehicles are carried out at the mechanical workshops. The 
average cost of maintaining and running each vehicle is 2.1 
pence per mile. 


Radio Workshops 

The servicing and installation of all radio units is the primary 
task of the radio section. They are also responsible for the 
maintenance of the radar speed metres. 


Traffic Section 

Cars and motor-cycles are constantly on patrol throughout 
the day and night and deal with the majority of road accidents, 
in addition to attending to emergency calls. This section is also 
responsible for carrying out speed checks by means of radar. 


Police Driving School 

Two instructors trained in the United Kingdom are responsible 
for maintaining the necessary standards required of police 
drivers. In addition to the standard Basic Course, an essential 
requirement before a driver is allowed to handle a police vehicle, 
the drivers of emergency vehicles must also have passed the 
Advanced Driving Course. The police are responsible for the 
motor-cycle escorts for the Governor on all state occasions. 
Personnel of the motor-cycle escort provide the nucleus of the 
Police Motor-cycle Display Team that have on several occasions 
given public performances of acrobactics and precision riding. 


Road Safety 

Road Safety talks to schools, with ‘‘playground demonstra- 
tions”’ for the smaller children, form part of the duties of Driving 
School instructors and members of the Traffic Section. The Boy 
Scouts Association have sought the assistance of the police on 
many occasions for cycle proficiency tests and these have 
generated a keen interest and a degree of competition amongst 
these youngsters in complying with road safety requirements. 
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Road Accidents 

The effort to control the speed of traffic and to enforce the 
statutory speed limits of 15 miles per hour in built-up areas and 
20 miles per hour in rural areas is effectively maintained by the 
use of radar. 


Cycle Squad, Beach Squad and Dog Section 

These three sections work very closely together, especially 
in connection with the stealing, stripping and removal of auxili- 
ary cycles, petty thefts from the beaches during the summer 
para and the problem of prowling, with its attendant nuisance 
value. 


Criminal Investigation Department 
The strength of the C.I.D. remained the same during the two 
years 1965 and 1966 totalling 33 all ranks as follows: 


1 Superintendent 

1 Chief Inspector 

3 Detective Inspectors 
7 Detective Sergeants 

16 Detective Constables 
5 Aides - Constables 


Four Aides are uniformed Constables and the fifth is a Police 
woman. Aides are attached to the C.I.D. for four months 
training, before reverting to uniform duties. 

The appointment of a Detective Inspector-in-Charge of the 
Criminal Records Office with many years experience in New 
Scotland Yard, has proved its worth as detections by the identi- 
fication of fingerprints at the scenes of crime increased to 50 in 
1966 compared with 27 in 1965. 

Statistics of criminal offences: 








1965 1966 
Number of cases reported 3,722 3,689 
Number of cases refused. ...... 288 372 
Number of cases true.......... 3,434 3,317 
Number of persons convicted. . . 589 906 
Number of persons convicted: 
Adult males....... Aste 493 680 
Adult females. . ‘5 24 34 
uvenile males. . 70 175 
‘uvenile females 2 17 
Value of property stolen....... £193,434 £122,188 
Value of property recovered.... £ 69,362 £ 75,992 


The biggest single item of crime was again the removal of 
pedal, auxiliary and motor cycles. In 1965, 1,562 cycles were 
removed and in 1966 the total was 1,306. Of these numbers 
1,004 and 1,069 were recovered respectively. 
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PRISONS 


A Joint Select Committee of the Legislature was appointed 
during this period to ‘‘consider and report what changes, if any, 
should be made in the penal system”’. 

Their first interim report, dealing with aid to the dependants 
of prisoners and with the problem of delinquent debtors, is 
under consideration. 

There were eight resignations from the staff of the Service — 
the same number as in 1963/1964 — and one officer was killed 
in an off-duty traffic accident. Although this wastage rate 
compares favourably with the past, senior and experienced 
officers, as many of them were, are very difficult to replace. All 
vacancies occurring were filled by local enlistment although the 
number of applicants rejected for failing to meet the required 
basic educational standards remains high. 

Due to the considerable rise in the average daily population 
of the prisons an increase of six in the cadre of Prison Officers 
was approved by the Legislature. This was the first such increase 
since 1960 during which period the average daily population 
increased by some 60%. 

Some seventeen officers underwent basic training courses of 
six weeks duration. These courses covered all aspects of a prison 
officers’ duties including civil protection, self-defence, physical 
training and first-aid. In addition lectures and instruction was 
given by the Principal Probation Officer, the Director of Social 
Welfare and the Fire Prevention Officers of the Hamilton Fire 
Brigade. All Principal and Divisional Officers attended Refresher 
Courses during the period under review whilst three of their 
number attended advanced training courses in the United 
Kingdom. 

Attendance at the Adult Education Classes held at the 
Bermuda Technical Institute and Sandys Secondary School in 
the evenings was encouraged — and several prison officers 
planned to take recognised external examinations. 


Penal Institutions 


There are five penal establishments, a security prison at 
Ireland Island, known as Casemates Prison; a Prison Farm at 
St. George’s West; a Senior Training School for Boys also in St. 
George’s and a women’s prison at Prospect in Devonshire which 
is divided into two sections to include a Senior Training School 
for Girls. Inmates of Training Schools receive sentences of 
Corrective Training. 

Improvements continue to be made to the facilities of all the 
male establishments —and much more remains to be done before 
they can be considered to have reached maximum efficiency. 
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The uncertainty concerning the future locations of the Women’s 
Prison and the Senior Training School for Girls has precluded 
any major improvements being carried out although the build- 
ings have been maintained in good order. 


Prison Headquarters is now located in the Old Cottage 
Hospital just outside the Hamilton City limits. 


Senior Senior 
Population Training Training 
Casemates Prison School Women's School 
Prison Farm (Boys) Prison (Girls) 
1965 
1st January 64 48 32 1 3 
31st December 95 49 33 2 Pa 
1966 
1st January 95 49 33 2 4 
31st December 70 49 45 0 2 


The average daily population for the two years period was 
176 compared to 140 during 1963/4. 


Employment of Prisoners 


New construction, maintenance and improvements within all 
prison establishments accounted for the work done by the 
majority of the labour force — many of whom had no previous 
experience in the trade to which they were allocated. Prison 
Officer Instructors give on-the-job training to the unskilled 
whilst supervising the overall project on which they are em- 
ployed. 


Departments of Government which benefited from the use of 
prison labour included the Police Force; Marine Board; Public 
Works; Education; Treasury; Courts; Public Health; Agricul- 
ture; Secretariat; Government House; Social Welfare Board. 


Farming, fishing, gardening, motor maintenance, stone 
quarrying and shoe repairing were also carried out whilst others 
were employed on the domestic needs of the system — cooking, 
laundering, cleaning, etc. 


Inmates of the Women’s Prison and the Senior Training School 
for Girls were employed and trained in domestic science, sewing, 
mat-making and general clothing and equipment repair work. 


After Care and Probation 


Corrective Trainees and prisoners serving sentences of life or 
of Preventive Detention are released on licence under the care 
and supervision of the Probation Service. 
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Discharge Boards, which include a Probation Officer, inter- 
view long-service prisoners prior to release with a view to 
assisting with problems likely to be faced on discharge. 


The Probation Officers are always ready to help any serving 
prisoner with problems. 


Discipline 
Discipline has been maintained at a satisfactory level — only 
one serious incident having occurred during the period when 


tear-gas was successfully used to subdue a violent prisoner. No 
injuries of a lasting nature were sustained during this incident. 


One prisoner escaped from an exercise yard at Casemates 
Prison whilst another broke away from his escort in Hamilton. 
Both were recaptured within a very short time by prison officers 
who gave chase. Two Corrective Trainees absconded from the 
Senior Training School but both were recaptured by police 
officers — one within minutes and the other after several hours. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


Public Utilities 


THE public supply of electricity is provided by the Bermuda 
Electric Light Company, Limited; most of the 900 shareholders 
of which reside in Bermuda. Electricity for all purposes is pro- 
duced by diesel driven generators. Statistics for the year ended 
31st December, 1966: 


Kilowatt hours generated........... 162,977,500 
Kilowatt hours sold......... 141,586,809 






Number of consumers (average) 19,000 

Domestic consumption (kWh.) 65,822,907 

Commercial and other consumpt 75,763,902 
(kWh.) 

Plant capacity (name plate rating) (kW.) 38,540 

Peak load. (KW.)........00.0seeuee 29,500 


Electricity is supplied to consumers for lighting purposes at 
115 volts and for power at 115-230 volts; the generating voltage 
is 2.3 and 4.16 kV., power distribution 4.16 kV. and transmission 
13.8 and 22 kV. The supply is A.C., 60 cycles, single phase and 
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three phase. The tariff varies according to the consumption 
(commercial or residential) and service (light, power, etc.), 
but the following are representative tariffs as at 31st December, 
1966. 


Residential all-in monthly rate for single family taking service 
through one meter: 
10d. per kWh. for first 20 kWh. 
$c: per kWh. for next 60 kWh. 
44d. per kWh. for next 30 kWh. 
24d. per kWh. for remainder. 


Commercial all-in monthly rates, varying with the capacity 
of the service entrance switch between the following extremes: 


(1) Capacity of service entrance switch: 30 amperes, two-wire; 
monthly minimum charge, 7s. 6d.: 
10d. per kWh. for first 30 kWh. 
8d. per kWh. for next 50 kWh. 
5d. per kWh. for next 50 kWh. 
3d. per kWh. for remainder. 


(2) Capacity of service entrance switch: 400 amperes, three- 
wire; monthly minimum charge, £10: 
10d. per kWh. for first 960 kWh. 
8d. per kWh. for next 1,600 kWh. 
Sd. per kWh. for next 1,600 kWh. 
3d. per kWh. for remainder 


The actual monthly minimum charge is determined by the 
capacity of the service entrance switch at the rate of 2s. 6s. per 
kilowatt. Separate tariffs are applicable in specified circum- 
stances to current consumption for such purposes as air condi- 
tioning, heating, road lighting, small motor. etc. 


Production 


During 1967 two Nordberg diesel generating units will be 
commissioned — each of 6,600 kW. capacity. This will increase 
the capacity of the Plant to over 50,000 kilowatts. 


Transmission and Distribution 


Progress was maintained on the extension of the Hamilton 
underground scheme during 1966 and a further extension has 
been scheduled in the Eastern section of the City. Two 22 kV. 
cables and a pilot cable were laid into the centre of St. Ceorge’s 
where a 22 kV. substation will be established during 1967. 


There are no gasworks in Bermuda and the only available gas, 
used mainly for cooking, was produced and distributed locally 
from ingredients imported in bulk from abroad. 
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There are no waterworks and the colony is dependent for its 
fresh water supply primarily on rainfall. In 1965 and 1966 this 
amounted to 46.30 and 61.57 inches respectively compared with 
an average of 58.96 inches. One million gallons of water had to 
be imported from abroad. Slightly brackish local water, unsuit- 
able for drinking, continued to be used extensively for hygienic, 
laundry and similar purposes. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


The various works undertaken by the Public Works Department 
during 1965 and 1966 are summarized below: 


Government Hardstone Quarry 


The combined 1965-66 output of stone quarried amounted to 
79,936 tons. 


During the same period 69,920 tons of crushed aggregate, 
37,772 tons of asphalt premix and 27,297 precast concrete units 
of various types were produced. 


Roads and Bridges 


Major projects included the reconstruction of Flatts Bridge 
and the improvement of South Road. 


The new Flatts Bridge has a 20 ft. carriageway, two 5 ft. 
footways and was constructed by direct labour. The major 
feature of the design was to merge the structure into the sur- 
rounding area, which is one of the most attractive in Bermuda. 
Local stone was used for exterior facings. 


The widening and landscaping of South Road continued 
westwards and only a short section remained to be completed. 
This work opened up one of the finest coastlines in Bermuda, 
and proved a major benefit to residents and tourists alike. 


The programme of road improvements continued and many 
sections of road were realigned and widened. Also a number of 
footpaths, lay-bys and bus passenger shelters were constructed. 
A prime consideration in the Department’s approach to required 
road improvements is that the natural beauty of the island 
should be preserved and enhanced wherever possible. 


During the two years, 305,000 square yards of asphalt sur- 
facing was laid on public and private roads, car parks, hotel 
drives, school playgrounds, etc., and at various Government 
buildings. 
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April, 1966: The Rt. Wor. Mayor of Hamilton, G. A. 
Cooper, C.B.E., E.D., J.P., M.C.P., presenting a symbolic 
hey of the city to the Floral Pageant Queen, Miss Mary 
Shimkus. 





The road improvement and landscaping programme 
opened new vistas along Bermuda’s scenic South Shore 
Road. 
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Government Buildings 


At Government House, in addition to normal maintenance, a 
small extension was built adjoining the main entrance, the upper 
floor northern verandah enclosed, and a swimming pool with 
ancillary accommodation constructed on the south terrace. 


Renovations and alterations to existing buildings were carried 
out, including modernisation of toilet facilities at the Secretariat 
and Botanical Garden house. New public conveniences were 
provided at the Somerset Bus Terminal and wells were drilled 
at Ord Road and Dellwood Schools to provide water for flushing 
purposes. 

General maintenance was carried out on all Government 
buildings at a cost of £71,946 in 1965 and £78,210 in 1966, or 
1.9% and 1.98% of the insured value of the buildings. 


In addition to the management of all Government-owned 
property, the department continued to be responsible for the 
housing of Police and Prison Officers and the leasing of private 
buildings for Government use. 


Architects Department — New Works 


In June, 1965 a 170-bed extension to the King Edward VII 
Memorial Hospital was opened by the Governor. The new wing, 
which has a total floor area of some 128,000 square feet, also 
houses operating suites, radiology, pathology, emergency and 
central supply departments. 


Four new schools were completed during the period 1965-66 
and additional facilities were provided at seven existing schools. 
In all, a total of 57 new classrooms and six assembly halls/ 
gymnasia were provided at a total cost of £533,000. 


Further work to the value of £141,000 was executed at the 
Civil Air Terminal both by contract and the department’s 
direct labour force. Additional facilities were provided for 
passenger and cargo handling, administration and_ aircraft 
maintenance. 


In March, 1966 tenders were received for the construction of a 
new General Post Office, to be centrally located in the City of 
Hamilton, with a total floor area of approximately 42,000 square 
feet, including space to house the Central Planning Authority 
and Public Works Department. By December, 1966 structural 
work was virtually complete and occupation was scheduled for 
June, 1967. 


During the period field or drawing office work was carried 
out on a further 29 projects, including an old folks housing 
development. 
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Survey Department 


All outside work on the production of the new maps of the 
Colony was completed, and 43 final sheets of the 74 sheet 
1/2500 series had been received. Two of the six sheet 1/10560 
series were also printed. 


A start was made on a comprehensive programme for the 
re-survey of all public roads in the Colony to enable the depart- 
ment to determine its future road improvement proposals as a 
whole and lay down development and improvement lines. 


Further substantial areas of land accrued to Government 
including all land required for the new championship golf course, 
20 acres adjoining the Botanical Gardens and the gift of a 15 
acre estate for use as public parkland. 


The department's normal survey work in connection with 
engineering and architectural projects continued, together with 
responsibility for the acquisition of land for road improvement 
schemes. 


Chapter 11 : Communications 


Shipping 


Bermuda has three ports, Hamilton, St. George’s and the 
Freeport, the principal of which is Hamilton in the centre of the 
Island. 


In August, 1964 the Governor appointed a Commission of 
Inquiry to investigate and report on Port Facilities in the Colony. 
The Commission reported in April, 1965 and recommended that 
a Central Port Authority be established to operate the ports of 
Hamilton and St. George’s and their attendant services includ- 
ing pilotage, tugs, tenders, navigational aids etc., and also to be 
responsible for the operation of the Civil Air Terminal. The 
Port Authority would operate on an independent financial basis. 
The Commission also recommended that the port of Hamilton 
be restricted to passenger vessels only and that the port of St. 
George be developed as the freight port for the Colony. 
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The Legislature did not accept the Commission's recommenda- 
tions but agreed that a central Ports Authority should be estab- 
lished as a branch of Government and empowered to co-ordinate 
the development, administration and operation of the ports of 
the Colony, which would remain under the control of the existing 
municipalities and, in the case of the Freeport, of the Bermuda 
Crown Lands Corporation. This Ports Authority would replace 
the Marine Board. The necessary implementing legislation is 
being prepared. 


Marine Board 


The Marine Board is responsible for maritime matters apart 
from the port operations of the three ports. The Board adminis- 
ters the ship channels, lighthouses, signal station, etc., provides 
tug services and operates tenders and ferry services. It is also 
responsible for the improvement and dredging of ship channels. 


There are two lighthouses in the Colony, Gibbs Hill (light 
362 ft. above sea level) in the centre of the Colony and St. 
David's at the east end of the Islands (208 ft. above sea level). 


Bermuda Harbour Radio operates in both the VHF and UHF 
bands and controls shipping in the channels. It is also the co- 
ordination centre for small craft rescue in Bermuda waters, 
there being no life-boat service in the Colony. The tug service 
consists of 4 tugs, two diesel and two steam-powered. A new 
diesel tug was delivered in 1966 and a further one is now being 
built to replace steam-powered tugs. 


The Marine Board also operates a tender service for pas- 
senger liners unable by their draught to dock in port, and small 
diesel ferries to various points along the shores and to some 
Islands of the Great Sound. 


Ports 


The port of Hamilton is situated in a land-locked harbour in 
the centre of the Islands. The length of berths is 1,650 feet and 
there is 26 feet of water MLW for most part of length of the 
docks. There are some 82,500 square feet of shed floor space. 
There is off-shore anchorage for large vessels in the harbour. 


St. George’s at the eastern end of the Island has a total length 
of berths of 1,036 feet with 14,100 square feet of shed floor 
space. Depth of water at the berths is 30 feet MLW. 


On the North of St. George's Island is an oil dock operated by 
Esso Standard Oil SA which has a depth of 33 feet of water 
alongside. 
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The Freeport at Ireland Island has two deepwater basins. 
one dredged to a depth of 33 feet, one to 34 feet. The main 
wharf is 800 feet in length and has a 80-ton gantry crane. The 
Shell Company of Bermuda Ltd. operates the former Royal 
Navy fuelling depot and commercial vessels may bunker there. 


Roads and Vehicles 


There are 132 miles of Bermuda and local Government roads 
which include 3.55 miles reserved for cyclists and pedestrians. 
There are also considerable numbers of surfaced ‘‘estate roads" 
and unsurfaced private roads. The Government roads are 
maintained by the Public Works Department and their use is 
regulated by the Transport Control Board. The Board is re- 
sponsible for organising, improving and controlling means of 
transport within the colony. The staff consists of an executive 
officer and 28 others, road and traffic crews, etc. They examine 
drivers, vehicles, public garages, automobile mechanics, etc., 
license drivers, register cars, grant permits to operate public 
vehicles, erect road directions and signs and generally supervise 
road traffic. 

The number of mechanised vehicles licensed in 1964-1966 
were: 





1964 1965 1966 
Private passenger automobiles. .... 7,447 7,721 8,253 
Public passenger automobiles...... 597 595 598 
Motor lorries or trucks........... 1,185 1,290 1,405 


Miscellaneous (airport limousines, 

ambulances, fire engines, tank 

trucks; "€t¢.)sc-icceediie ceive 's 582 797 848 
Motor bicycles (auto and auxiliary). 12,176 13,959 15,210 


21,987 24,362 26,314 




















Some 650 four-wheeled vehicles are equipped with two-way 
radios. This represents approximately 5.8% of all four-wheeled 
vehicles, possibly the highest percentage for any country. 

Public passenger transportation, apart from taxis and airport 
limousines (which are limited to carrying passengers to and from 
the airport), is operated by the Public Transportation Board, a 
Government body, which operates a fleet of 86 buses. Nine new 
buses were ordered in 1966 for delivery in 1967. 3,678,002 
Passengers were carried in 1965 and 3,826,587 in 1966. The 
aggregate mileage logged by the 86-bus fleet was 1,617,383 in 
1965 and 1,723,915 in 1966. 


Aviation 
The Board of Civil Aviation, appointed each year by the 
Governor, is responsible for carrying out the general policy of 
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Government towards civil aviation. The Director of Civil 
Aviation is the executive officer of the Board and is also re- 
sponsible to the Governor on matters covered by the Colonial 
Air Navigation Order. 


The only airfield is at the USAF Base which was originally 
constructed during the last war solely for military purposes. 
In 1948 this Base, known as Kindley Field, was opened to civil 
aircraft in accordance with the provisions of a Treaty Agree- 
ment between the Governments of the United States of America 
and the United Kingdom. The Base itself is leased to the US 
Government for 99 years and civil aircraft are handled in a small 
sub-leased area at the western end of the airficld, but both 
military and civil aircraft use the same runways and technical 
facilities of air traffic control, communications, weather and 
navigation aids. 





Trafic Summary: 1964 1965 1966 
Scheduled Aircraft arrivals. . . 2,865 3,242 3,378 
Non-scheduled Aircraft arrivals 394 360 471 
Passengers handled (1)........ 473,194 578,533 631,649 
Air Cargo handled (kgs) (2)... 2,506,555 3,561,960 3,910,828 
Air Mail handled (kgs) (2).... 312,580 336,644 363,704 


(1) Includes passengers arriving, departing and in transit. 
(2) Excludes cargo and mail in transit. 


Air Services Licences and Permits 


No new air service licences were applied for in 1965. In 1966 
Lloyd International Airways applied for a scheduled inclusive 
tour service between London and Bermuda similar to that 
granted by Bermuda to British Eagle International Airways in 
1964 (British Eagle have not been able to initiate the service as 
their application to the British authorities was refused). Lloyd 
International's application has not as yet been dealt with pend- 
ing the outcome of an appeal by BOAC against the decision of 
the ATLB in London to grant the licence. 


Meanwhile British Eagle International Airways had re- 
applied to the ATLB for a licence for their service. This time it 
was granted but, as with Lloyd International, BOAC has 
appealed against the decision. 


Scheduled Service Changes 


In April 1965 BOAC replaced the Britannia aircraft on the 
New York run with VC 10’s. 


In April 1966 the London-Mexico service of BOAC was intro- 
duced and in May of that year the London-Bermuda terminator 
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service, so that by the end of 1966 BOAC and QANTAS were 
providing nine services a week between London and Bermuda. 


In November, 1966 BOAC announced that the £107.3s. 
excursion fare between London and Bermuda would apply 
throughout the year. Previously it had been available for the 
winter months only. 


In December, 1965 Air Canada inaugurated a new service 
between Halifax, Nova Scotia and Bermuda. 


Air Navigation, Licensing, Registration etc. 


At the end of 1966 five local aircraft were registered, four of 
which are for private use and one for public transport. Five 
other aircraft, including three helicopters, are registered in 
Bermuda but operate abroad. 


Airport and Airfield Facilities 


In 1965 an extended range 1,000 watt VHF link which had 
been started on an experimental basis in 1964 was put into 
regular use. The installation provides communications on 
company matters between the airlines and their aircraft and is 
distinct from the air traffic control net work. 


Considerable and continuous expansion is being carried out at 
the Civil Air Terminal to cope with increase in both passenger 
and freight traffic which in 1966 showed increases over 1964 of 
33% and 56% respectively. 


The airfield itself and its facilities are administered by the 
USAF. 


Post Office 


Bermuda has its Head Post Office in Hamilton and 11 sub-post 
offices distributed throughout the Island. The Head Post Office, 
built in 1879 has been totally inadequate for years. In 1966, 
however, work was started on a new General Post Office which 
it is hoped to open in the Summer of 1967. 


The usual local and foreign (air and surface) mail services are 
provided at all offices. Money order and savings bank business 
is only transacted at the three post offices in the main population 
centres — Hamilton, St. George’s and Mangrove Bay, Somerset. 


The bulk of the overseas mail is between Bermuda and the 
United States followed by Britain, the Caribbean and Canada. 
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The volume of mail handled during 1965 and 1966 was: 


Letters 1965 1966 
Local handled... ..........0.000005 5,028,268 5,134,302 
Overseas Surface: 
Despatched 1,129,203 1,055,720 
Received...... sea 2,819,472 2,876,875 





Overseas Airmail: 
Despatched. . 
Received... 


4,068,000 4,246,200 
5,348,000 5,741,800 





Due to the small size of the Colony there is virtually no 
internal parcel post. Overseas parcel postage figures were: 


1965 1966 
Received. 92,381 92,854 
Despatched. 73,670 65,665 





TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


Telegraph and Telephone services are operated by private 
companies. 


Overseas communication channels for all services are provided 
by Cable and Wireless, Limited, who also operate the telegraph 
offices for the acceptance of cables in Hamilton, St. George and 
Kindley Field. The Overseas Telephone Service is operated in 
conjunction with The Bermuda Telephone Company, Limited, 
and the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Thirty-four voice channels to overseas exchanges are provided 
for subscribers to their systems. 


Cable and Wireless also provides International Telex and 
Leased Channels for private office-to-office teleprinter subscriber 
service to overseas correspondents through the local Telephone 
Company’s private line network. 


Radio-telephone service is available to ocean-going vessels 
and Cable and Wireless also maintain the Bermuda Radio Coast 
station for ship-to-shore wireless telegraphy. 


The control point for the Company’s external links is the 
co-axial Cable and Radio Terminal on the North Shore on the 
boundary between Devonshire and Smith’s Parishes. From this 
point runs the co-axial telephone cable connecting Bermuda to 
Manahawkin, New Jersey, which is jointly owned by Cable and 
Wireless and the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
This cable is approximately 740 miles long and incorporates 30 
submerged repeaters in its length. 
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Direct voice and telegraph connections are provided through 
this cable to the U.S.A., and Canada networks, and via Montreal 
exchange to the Commonwealth co-axial cable system to the 
United Kingdom, Australia and all parts of the world. A 
co-axial cable also links Bermuda with Tortola, with outlets to 
the Caribbean Islands. 


Photo-telegraph to carry news-pictures and other facsimile 
material to Europe and the U.S.A. is available and Cable and 
Wireless also undertakes radio-teletype press reception for 
Bermuda news editors. A Icng-range VHF service to aircraft in 
flight is used by the major airline companies. 


The full overseas telegraph and telephone facilities available 
have been a spur to the establishment of international companies 
in Bermuda. 


The telegraph traffic figures have remained constant despite 
the increased use being made of the International Telex and 
Leased Channels. 


The number of Cable and Wireless telegrams handled in 1965 
was 185,690 and 185,429 in 1966. 


The Bermuda Telephone Company, Limited 


The Public Telephone Service, started eighty years ago, is 
completely automatic and is operated on a 24 hour basis by the 
Bermuda Telephone Company, Limited, a locally incorporated 
concern. Modern semi-electronic rotary type equipment is used. 
The City of Hamilton and adjacent areas are served by two 
main telephone exchanges having a total capacity of 12,000 lines. 


The Eastern parts of the Island are now served by two ex- 
changes with a capacity of 2900 lines. (The 900 line Harrington 
Exchange at the East end was closed after 33 years service, and 
its subscribers were transferred to the Fast Exchange via two 
400 pair submarine cables.) Two exchanges with a capacity of 
2,000 lines connect subscribers in the West, a total capacity of 
16,000 lines for all exchanges. The total number in operation at 
the end of 1966 was 13,000 and the number of telephones con- 
nected 23,000. The corresponding figures for 1965 were 11,700 
and 21,600 respectively. 


A new automatic exchange (Southampton) of 1,000 lines 
initial capacity, for the area between the Western and Hamilton 
city exchange, is now being erected and will be in service by 1968. 


The overseas service to the United States via submarine 
co-axial cable (provided jointly by Cable and Wireless and 
A.T. & T.) has shown a growth rate which compares favourably 
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with many highly developed countries. In 1965 the total number 
of completed calls were 232,903, while in 1966 the figure was 
264,113, an increase of 13.4 per cent. Direct operator dialling to 
the United States and Canada has enabled the Company to offer 
immediate connections to these countries. The ‘(On Demand” 
service to Britain, Australia and other countries will shortly be 
further improved when direct dialling into the telephone network 
of these areas is introduced. 


Revenue for local calls is obtained by the Measured Service 
system and a fixed monthly rental is charged. These rates are 
contained in the local telephone directory. The latest types of 
accounting machines and techniques are used. A modern Business 
and Accounts office serves the needs of the public during normal 
office hours. In addition, special depository boxes have been 
installed at various points in the colony where subscribers may 
make payments at any convenient time. 


A large extension to the headquarters building is under con- 
construction and will provide considerably increased space for 
office and exchange equipment. About one hundred public 
telephone Kiosks are distributed throughout the Island, plus 
two hundred other public telephones. There are 254 Private 
Branch Switchboards and Key Systems serving business and 
hotel requirements. 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


Tue Government Information services include: 


(a) The Public Information Office — which handles press and 
public relations for the Executive and is available for 
advice to all Boards and departments. The office also 
handles and distributes Central Office of Information 
films, tape recordings and publications; 
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(6) The News Bureau of the Bermuda Trade Development 
Board, which is responsible for all news and promotion of 
the tourist industry. The Board also co-operates with the 
Bermuda Chamber of Commerce to operate Visitors’ 
Service Bureaux in Hamilton, St. George and the airport. 


PRESS 


Four newspapers covering home and foreign news are published 
in Bermuda: The Royal Gazette, weekday mornings, The Mid- 
Ocean News, weekday afternoons except Thursday, The Ber- 
muda Sun Weekly, each Saturday and The Recorder each 
Friday. Papers are not published on public holidays. There are 
also two monthly magazines, ‘‘Bermudian” and ‘‘Fame”’. All 
publications are in English. 


BROADCASTING 


All radio and television broadcasting in Bermuda is commercial. 
Before 1946, when the Bermuda Broadcasting Co. Ltd. com- 
menced radio broadcasting on a regular basis under the call 
sign ZBM, four short-lived attempts had been made to provide 
local service. Bermuda Broadcasting Co. opened a second A.M. 
station, ZBM-2, in 1953, and in 1962 increased power on both 
stations to 1,000 watts from the former 250 watts and, at the 
same time inaugurated ZBM-FM. 


The Capital Broadcasting Co. Ltd. commenced operation in 
1962 under the call sign ZFB, with 1,000 watts power. Both 
companies broadcast 24 hours a day, providing a full schedule, 
regulated by the Broadcasting Commissioners, of news, docu- 
mentary, religious, cultural and popular live and recorded 
material. The number of receivers in use averages one for every 
two persons, one of the highest figures in the world. 


TELEVISION 


Bermuda's first television station, ZBM-TV (Channel 10), was 
inaugurated by The Bermuda Radio and Television Co. Ltd. in 
January 1958. The Atlantic Broadcasting Co. Ltd. opened 
ZFB-TV (Channel 8) in August 1965. Both stations operated 
approximately eight hours a day. About one fifth of the pro- 
gramming is originated locally, the remainder imported on film 
from Britain, the U.S.A. and Canada. 
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FILMS, CINEMAS AND THE THEATRE 


Occasional films of an educational or tourist promotional nature 
are made by Government, and Central Office of Information 
documentary and news films are distributed by the Public 
Information Office. There are four commercial cinemas. 


Several amateur organisations regularly stage theatrical 
productions ranging from a pantomime at Christmas to musicals, 
comedies, tragedies, ballet and workshop theatre. These organi- 
sations also import and sponsor professional shows, recitals, 
orchestral performances and ballet. 


Chapter 13 : Local Forces 


Tue Bermuda Regiment is the Colony’s local defence force. 


It was formed on 1st September 1965 by the amalgamation of 
the Bermuda Militia Artillery and the Bermuda Rifles. Colours 
were presented to the Regiment by HRH The Princess Margaret, 
Countess of Snowdon, on 24th, November 1965. 


The former units were raised in 1895. Both had distinguished 
records. A contingent of the Militia Artillery served in France 
in 1914-18 with the Royal Artillery and together with a brother 
unit, the Bermuda Militia Infantry, supplied a company of 
infantry for the Carribean Regiment in 1939-45. They manned 
two coastal defence batteries in Bermuda during the Second 
World War. The Bermuda Rifles were the successors to the 
Bermuda Volunteer Rifle Corps which had an honourable record 
of service in both world wars with their allied Regiment, the 
Royal Lincolnshire Regiment, now part of the Royal Anglian 
Regiment. 


The units were demoblised in 1946 but retained a small 
Headquarters staff. Both were reformed in 1951 when the Militia 
Artillery also became an infantry unit. 


Up to 1946 the British Treasury bore the entire cost of the 
Militia; it paid the Permanent Staff of the Bermuda Volunteer 
Rifle Corps and made grants towards the operation of that unit. 
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Since 1951 the Local Forces have been wholly maintained by the 
Colonial Government. 


The strength of the Bermuda Regiment varies between 
400-450 all ranks. It is commanded by a Lieutenant Colonel 
with a Major as Second-in-Command. There are two rifle 
companies each commanded by a major, with a captain as 
second-in-command, and three Subalterns commanding rifle 
platoons. 


Headquarters Company is commanded by a major and has, 
in addition to the administrative element, a signal platoon 
commanded by a captain, a support platoon, a band and corps 
of drums. 


The Permanent Staff consists of an Adjutant, Quartermaster, 
Director of Music, RSM, Bandmaster, three WOII instructors, 
two armourers and a storeman. The Adjutant, Regimental 
Sergeant Major and one WOII instructor are regular British 
Army personnel on secondment to Bermuda from the Royal 
Anglian Regiment with which the Bermuda Regiment is affili- 
ated. The Director of Music is a retired officer on yearly contract. 
The remainder of the staff are locally enlisted or commissioned 
personnel. 


Under Defence legislation the Regiment is administered by 
a Defence Board appointed by the Governor, and responsible 
for policy administration, recruiting, etc. All local male British 
Subjects between 18 and 25 years of age are required to register 
for military training. The Act provides machinery for con- 
scription to supplement the voluntary enlistments and so main- 
tain the strength of the unit. 


The unit is armed with the SLR, GPMG, SMG, and 2 inch 
Mortar. There is a special boat section, an MMG section, and a 
25 pdr Saluting Gun Troop. Intensive training is done in the 
field during the 15 days annual camp, and at regular drill periods 
during the remainder of the year. 


Expenditure incurred by the Defence Department amounted 
to £80,210 in 1965 and £79,397 in 1966. 


PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography 


THE Bermudas or Somers Islands are an isolated group of small 
islands in the Western Atlantic Ocean in latitude 32°15’ north 
and longitude 64° 51’ west. The nearest land is Cape Hatteras, 
North Carolina, 570 nautical miles west. The nearest British 
territory is Turks Island, 733 nautical miles south-west. New 
York is 690 and London 3,160 nautical miles distant. 


As a result of the warming effect of the Gulf Stream, the group 
are the northernmost coral islands in the world. There are about 
150 islands and islets, the eroded remnants of a layer of aeolian 
limestone several hundred feet thick extending from north-east 
to south-west somewhat in the form of a fish-hook along the 
south-eastern edge of a stcep-sided submarine extinct volcano 
between 14,000 and 15,000 feet in height. 


The fish-hook shaped chain of islands encloses several consid- 
erable bodies of sea water with a total land and partially enclosed 
sea area of 41.4 square miles. Good sheltered anchorages have 
been a constant asset. The principal islands are connected by 
bridges or causeways and are about 22 miles long with an average 
width of between half and one mile, and had an area, including a 
little lake and a few small ponds aggregating about half a square 
mile, or 19.34 square miles, until 1940. Then the United States 
authorities, by uniting and enlarging some of the islands with 
material dredged from the surrounding sea, increased that area 
by 1.25 square miles to a total of 20.59 square miles. The islands 
are generally hilly with a maximum elevation of 259.4 feet above 
sea level and mostly fertile depressions, some of which are 
solution hollows, but with a few marsh areas or brackish ponds 
between the hills. The largest island, usually known as the main 
island, is about 14 miles long with a maximum width of two 
miles, lies approximately in the centre of the group and contains 
about 9,000 acres. A fertile valley extends throughout most of 
the length between two chains of hills which shelter it to a con- 
siderable extent from the cold north winds in winter and the 
strong, saline, moisture-laden south winds in summer. The 
average depth of soil throughout the islands is only about four 
inches, ranging from almost nothing on elevated areas to a few 
feet in lowland tracts. Soils consist mainly of shelly, coral sands 
of a red-brown colour. There are no rivers, freshwater lakes or 
wells in the islands. The maximum, average and minimum 
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annual rainfalls recorded over a period of approximately 100 
years were 89.4, 57.64 and 39.38 inches respectively. The pre- 
cipitation is usually distributed fairly evenly throughout each 
year, and occurs largely during the night. It is generally adequate 
for local agriculture, also for normal domestic and other purposes, 
for which the rain is collected from the roofs of, and stored in 
tanks under or near, almost every building in the islands. This 
fresh water is supplemented in the central part of the islands 
by the use for non-potable purposes of slightly brackish water 
distributed through water mains from a plant situated in Devon- 
shire Marsh near the middle of the island chain. In times of 
drought water has been imported. The Government and several 
large concerns now operate sea-water distillation plants. 


The climate is generally mild, humid and equable and, in 
contrast to the adjacent North American mainland, is frost-free. 
The annual maximum, mean and minimum temperatures average 
89.8°F., 70.2°F. and 47.0°F. respectively. Extremes of tempera- 
tures are nearly always tempered physiologically by sea breezes. 
The annual (1936) highest, average and (1952) lowest mean 
recorded humidities were 79.7 per cent, 76.9 per cent and 71.9 
per cent respectively. The combination of these factors plus the 
gencrally well-distributed rainfall and the prevalent heavy dew, 
particularly in summer, favours a luxuriant growth of vegetation 
of every description everywhere despite the paucity of the soil, 
so that as many as three crops of most garden vegetables are 
harvested annually. The roots of the indigenous Bermuda cedar, 
Juniperus Bermudiana L., which was formerly ubiquitous and is 
still sparsely distributed throughout the islands, penetrate deep 
into the porous coralstone subsoil. The housing needs of the 
dense and ever-increasing population are, however, encroaching 
so rapidly on the steadily diminishing arable land that, whereas 
formerly there was a sufficient surplus, after satisfying local 
requirements, of winter-grown Bermuda vegetables for a signi- 
ficant export to the North American market, not only is there 
no longer any such surplus, but four-fifths of all food consumed 
in Bermuda has now to be imported from overseas. The same 
factors have resulted in a similar progressive reduction in the 
available pasture land and two zero-grazing units now operate 
for fresh milk production. A majority of the resident civil popula- 
tion drink imported tinned or dried milk. There has, however, 
been a significant increase in egg production from intensive 
poultry farming in recent years. 


The population of Bermuda comprises three groups: the 
resident civil population, sub-divisible into a minority of Portu- 
guese agricultural workers and their descendants, some 17,000 
other whites, and almost double that number of coloured persons 
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mainly of African descent; nearly 257,000 visitors (in 1966) and 
the personnel of the bases leased in 1940 to the Government of 
the United States of America for 99 years. The resident civil 
population, estimated to aggregate 49,092 in December 1966, is 
fairly evenly distributed over the 18.3 square miles available 
to it, whilst the sojourning visitors, who annually spend an 
average of about one week in the colony, mostly reside in the 
hotels and guest-houses. The present capital of Hamilton lies 
near the middle of the main island on the north shore of the 
deep-water, land-locked harbour of the same name. When the 
1960 census was taken the resident civil population of the city 
was 2,814; that of the town of St. George’s was 1,812. 


As already indicated, the economy of Bermuda depends 
largely on the sale of goods and services to visitors and tourists, 
and to the personnel of the United States bases. In consequence a 
majority of the population is occupied in various capacities with 
the comfort, convenience and entertainment of the visitors and 
tourists, whilst another considerable number of the local com- 
munity is engaged in the construction, maintenance and repair of 
accommodation for the increasing numbers of both the resident 
civil population and the visitors and tourists. Other economic 
activities are repairs to shipping sustaining damage in the 
surrounding seas, and a modest revenue from light industries in 
the Free Port established in 1956 in the former H.M. Dockyard 
in Ireland Island. Since 1957 there has been an increasing short- 
age of labour, particularly in building, and some labour has been 
recruited from overseas. 


The principal external means of communication are by air for 
passengers and by sea for freight. Within the colony communica- 
tion, since the abandonment of the railway in 1946, is prepon- 
derantly by motor transport on 132 miles of narrow, winding, 
hilly roads. There is also a limited ferry service between points 
on Hamilton harbour and between the islands in the Great Sound. 


Chapter 2 : History 


THE exact date of Bermuda's discovery is undetermined, but there 
is every reason to believe that the islands were known prior to 
1510, as ‘‘La Bermuda”’ is marked in approximately the correct 
position on a map contained in the first edition of Peter Martyr's 
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Legatio Babylonica which was printed in 1511. A seventeenth 
century French cartographer gives the date of discovery as 1503. 

According to the Spanish navigator and historian, Ferdinand 
d'Oviedo, who sailed close to the islands in 1515, they were 
discovered by Juan Bermudez, after whom they were named. It 
is not known whether Bermudez made a landing, but in any case 
he took no steps to form a settlement and the islands remained 
uninhabitated. 


In 1527 Theodore Fernando Camelo obtained a grant of the 
Bermuda islands, from Philip II of Spain. It is speculated that 
Camelo visited the islands in 1543 as there is a monogram 
and the date 1543 inscribed on a rock about 70 feet above sea 
level on the south shore. However, historian Sir John Henry 
Lefroy strongly refuted any such possibility and attributed the 
inscription on the Rock to that of a shipwrecked mariner. 


There is a gap in the history of the Colony until 1587 when 
Pedro de Aspide, a native of Guipuzcoa, Spain, applied for per- 
mission to exploit the pearl fisheries which he said existed off 
Bermuda. The Spanish Board of Trade called for a report and 
advice as to whether to settle the islands or not, and that is all 
that is known until the first recorded visit of an Englishman, 
Henry May, in 1593. His description of the islands, written the 
following year after a stay of five months during which he and his 
companions, mostly Frenchmen, built themselves a small 
barque of cedarwood to replace the French vessel in which they 
had been wrecked on the reefs, appears to have aroused as little 
interest in England as did in Spain the description and map 
submitted to the Seville authorities by Captain Diego Ramirez, 
commander of a Spanish galleon driven on to and over the outer 
reefs in 1603, but so little damage that she was able to resume 
her voyage in three weeks. 


On the 2nd June 1609, a fleet of seven ships and two pinnaces, 
under Admiral Sir George Somers in his flagship Sea Venture, 
sailed from Plymouth with the object of taking a party of colon- 
ists to the new plantations in Virginia. During the voyage a 
storm arose, the vessels were scattered and the Sea Venture, 
which was also carrying Sir Thomas Gates, Governor Designate 
of Virginia, sprang a leak. Bailing continued day and night and 
on the fourth day, the 28th July, land was seen and identified as 
Bermuda. Although the islands were marked on the charts, no 
information was given about the numerous sunken reefs, and the 
vessel struck on what is still known as Sea Venture Flat. 


Without further mishap the crew and colonists were brought 
ashore together with the remaining provisions and, shortly after 
their arrival, the long boat was refitted as a pinnace, and in it one 
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July 28, 1966: Mrs. Edna Perinchief with her world 
record 83lb. 140z. Amberjack, taken on a 20-lb. test line. 
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October, 1966: H.E. The Governor, Lord Martonmere, 
delivering the speech from the throne at\the convening 
of the Colonial Parliament. 
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officer and seven men set sail for Virginia, but were never heard 
of again. During the next few months two large pinnaces capable 
of transporting the whole company were built of cedar and 
named Deliverance and Patience, names which still live in the 
history of the colony, from which they sailed on the 10th May, 
1610, leaving only two men behind. James Town was reached 
safely fourteen days later, but the would-be settlers, who had 
taken nearly one year to cross the Atlantic, found the settlement 
reduced to three score starving persons. The arrival of three ships 
from England in the second week in June brought further relief, 
but Admiral Somers’ company had given such glowing accounts 
of the abundance of fish and fresh meat to be had in the islands 
of Bermuda that their leader agreed to return in the Patience, 
accompanied by Captain Argall in another pinnace to bring 
much needed supplies. Bad weather separated the two little 
ships, and only the Admiral’s reached the islands. The sea-going 
days of the old gentleman, as Lord De La Warr called him, were, 
however, over and he died shortly afterwards on the island since 
called St. George’s. Deprived of the Admiral’s leadership, the 
party decided against returning to Virginia, so the Patience 
continued to England, leaving only three men behind. 


The Somer or Summer Islands, as the Bermudas were now also 
called, lay outside the limits granted to the Virginia Company. 
Accordingly, while a small ship, the Plough, was being fitted out 
to convey a party of settlers to colonise the islands, an extension 
of the charter was sought. This was granted by King James I in 
a new charter dated 16th June 1612. In the following July, the 
Plough arrived with 60 settlers under the command of the first 
Governor, Richard Moore, who at once put the people to work 
erecting forts in anticipation of attack by the Spaniards. The 
three men left behind in 1610 were found to be in good health so 
that the islands have been in continuous occupation by the 
British since the 28th July 1609. Later settlers brought out the 
first potatoes and these have been one of the staple crops ever 
since. The seat of Government was first set up on Smith’s Island, 
but was transferred not long afterwards to St. George’s Island. 


On the 25th November 1612, the Virginia Company trans- 
ferred its rights to a new body of adventurers, who in turn sur- 
rendered their claims to the Crown on the 23rd November 1614, 
whereupon King James incorporated the 118 members of the 
reconstituted company and granted them a new charter dated 
the 29th June 1615, under the name of ‘‘The Governor and 
Company of the City of London for the Plantacion of the Somer 
Islands”. Among the rights granted in this charter was that of 
calling a General Assembly with power to make laws, provided 
that these were not contrary and repugnant to the laws of 
England. 
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In 1616, Daniel Tucker, who had proved himself in Virginia, 
became the first Governor under the new charter. The nine or 
ten forts which had been built in the first three years provided 
the needed security, so that he was able to carry out the Com- 
pany’s orders to divide the land into parishes or tribes and to 
develop them as a plantation, of which tobacco was soon to be 
the main crop. 


By 1619 the population had increased to 1,500 persons. The 
following year, under Governor Nathaniel Butler, the first 
Assembly met on the Ist August, and the first stone house was 
built of local coral rock to provide a meeting place for Courts of 
Assizes, Council and Assembly. This building, described and 
depicted by Captain John Smith in his history of Virginia, still 
stands, deprived by hurricanes of its two upper decks, and is the 
oldest State House in the Western Hemisphere. 


When in 1649 the colonists learned of the execution of King 
Charles I, they refused to take orders from Cromwell's Common- 
wealth, proclaimed Charles II as their King and brought about 
the resignation of the Governor, whom they replaced by one of 
their own choice. In reprisal the Long Parliament prohibited 
trade between this and other rebellious colonies in the West, and 
England. 


Although the settlement of the islands had brought some return 
to the adventurers in its early years, their hopes of a prosperous 
undertaking soon faded and most of the original investors had 
parted with their shares by 1670 when the inhabitants, as owners 
of the greater part of the land, began sending petitions to King 
Charles II for redress against the Company in London. At last. 
in 1684, proceedings under a writ of quo warranto resulted in the 
forfeiture to the Crown of the Company’s charter, so that the 
government of the colony passed to the Crown, but the inherent 
tights of the inhabitants remained undisturbed and Bermuda 
did not become a Crown Colony. 


One of the early royal Governors (so-called to distinguish them 
from the Bermuda Company appointees) brought with him the 
silver oar which, as an emblem of Admiralty jurisdiction, is 
always placed on the Registrar's table when the Supreme Court 
is called upon to adjudicate in Vice-Admiralty causes. The hal- 
berdier who preceded the Governor when he walked abroad was 
probably one of the small number of Chelsea men who appeared 
on the scene about that time, invalids enbodied under the name 
of the Independent Company. The Commissioners of Customs 
in London sent cut their own Collector of Customs (an office 
which they controlled until the middle of the nineteenth century). 
but the new administration as a whole afforded more scope for 
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local initiative in furthering the trade of the islands. Ship- 
building developed until a large fleet of fast small cedar craft 
was engaged in carrying trade which took them to all ports on 
the Atlantic seaboard of North America and the islands of the 
south, often with grievous loss from storms, buccaneers and the 
enemies of England. Bermudians colonised the Turks Islands, 
ard established there and on neighbouring islands a salt industry 
which at one time made and transported 130,000 bushels to the 
American continent. With the outbreak of war between England 
and the American colonies, Bermuda's trade suffered a major 
set-back, especially in consequence of the embargo placed on all 
business with her principal customers. A serious situation devel- 
oped locally because the production of essential foodstuffs had 
yielded first place in the island's economy to ship-building and 
freighting. An arrangement was then made between certain 
Bermudians and the leaders of the rebelling colonists whereby 
the trading embargo would be lifted in return for a supply of 
gunpowder. Hence it was that in August 1775, the powder 
magazine of St. George’s was broken into and 100 kegs of powder 
were stolen and placed on board vessels waiting offshore to carry 
them north to the American forces. This powder, together with 
that stolen in lesser quantities from islands to the south, is said 
to have enabled Washington’s army to gain its first important 
success, the evacuation of the British forces from Boston. 


How this theft was carried out so easily is seen from a glance 
at the defence structure during the 1700's. The men of the 
Independent Company, despite their age, were able to man the 
forts and thus release the able-bedied for building and operating 
sloops and schooners, raking salt on distant islands, fishing off 
Newfoundland or whaling in local waters. The repair or rebuild- 
ing of forts continued to be the responsibility of the colonists, 
who also had to pay the soldiers, when the Treasury had a 
balance available. Despite some local recruitment and fresh 
drafts from England, the IndependentCompany’s service was 
spasmodic. At one time, for instance, in the early 1720's the 
Assembly had to borrow money with which to buy slaves for the 
Governor to replace the soldiers who had drifted away. At 
another, the entire Company was sent to the Bahamas but was 
found to be too old. Of their officers, scarcely anything is re- 
corded. During Governor Hope’s term of office he was the 
Captain. Some decades later, Governor William Popple held the 
same rank, supported by local gentlemen as lieutenants and 
ensigns. 


A Militia Act had been passed by the first Assembly under the 
Crown, in 1690-91, and renewed at intervals during the next 
century when emergencies arose, then allowed to lapse. In 1763 
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Bermuda was furnished with a Company of the 9th Regiment of 
Foot “‘in place of the Independent one Jately reduced.”’ Under 
the Imperial Act for the Quartering of His Majesty's Troops, the 
inhabitants were required to provide an allowance for the Com- 
manding Officer's quarters and to defray the expenditure on ‘‘fire 
and candle” for the troops. The regiment was withdrawn in 1768 
because, so it is said, General Gage was not pleased when the 
Governor proposed that certain local gentlemen who held rank 
in the Militia could very well sit with the General's officers on a 
court martial. It was not until 1778 that the Royal Garrison 
Artillery was sent to the islands from New York. Its arrival, 
followed in 1797 by the 47th Regiment from New Providence, 
marked the beginning of an era. 


With the cessation of hostilities Bermuda's carrying trade 
increased by leaps and bounds; 40 new vessels were built in 1789 
alone. Certain losses were caused by French privateers, but with 
the advent of the second war between Britain and the United 
States, from 1812 to 1815, Bermuda vessels were fully occupied 
in trading between the West Indies and Newfoundland. In 1815 
the growth of business in the middle and western parishes 
resulted in the transfer of Parliament, the Courts and other 
offices of government to Hamilton, a commercial settlement 
approximately in the centre of the colony, which, by Acts of the 
Colonial Parliament, was incorporated in 1793 and raised to the 
status of a city with effect from 13th December, 1897. 


As in the West Indies, slavery was permitted from the colony's 
earliest days, but following William Wilberforce’s crusade in 
England it was abolished in Bermuda in 1834 absolutely, the 
apprenticeship system adopted elsewhere being unacceptable to 
the Assembly. 


Later in the nineteenth century, following the inauguration of 
steamship services, Bermuda, in addition to emjoying a profit- 
able agricultural export trade in vegetables, gradually became 
noted for its climate and charm. Slowly the tourist trade grew, 
many visitors coming annually to escape the rigorous North 
American winters and, as larger and faster ships were built and 
hotels erected, it finally became the colony’s most important 
business. 


Except between 1902 and 1913, Bermuda had been the head- 
quarters of a British fleet since 1797, following the discovery of a 
passage through the reefs to a deep-water anchorage, and the 
realisation of the strategic importance of the islands. 


In 1809 the Imperial Government purchased Ireland Island 
and the following year preliminary operations were begun for the 
establishment there of a Naval Dockyard. The work was first 
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done by slave labour under the supervision of skilled artisans 
from England. In 1818 a Naval Hospital was built and in 1819 a 
detachment of Royal Engineers was sent out to assist in the work. 
Convict labour was substituted for slave labour in 1824 and 
continued to be used until the convict station was closed in 1864, 
following the abolition of penal exile the previous year. Some of 
the men were transferred to Australia and the rest returned to 
England. 


The first flcating dock arrived from England in 1869. It was 
381 feet long, 124 feet broad and 74 feet deep and was the largest 
in the world. It weighed 8,200 tons and cost £250,000. This dock 
was replaced in 1902 by a far superior one, 545 feet long. During 
the second world war it was of inestimable service. In 1944 alone, 
142 ships were docked in it. In 1950 the Admiralty decided to 
close the dockyard in Bermuda‘ This was done on 31st March, 
1951, and the floating dock was towed back to the United King- 
dom. In 1956 Her Majesty’s Government decided to withdraw the 
Commander-in-Chief of the American and West Indies Station 
from Bermuda and he left on 30th October, thus ending an 
association which had extended over some 150 years. There- 
after Bermuda became the headquarters of the West Indies 
Station under the command of a Commodore with the title of 
Senior Naval Officer, West Indies. 


In 1940, 1.08 square miles of the colony were leased for naval 
and air bases to the Government of the United States of America 
which, as described in the immediately preceding chapter, 
increased the colony’s total area to 20.59 square miles, of which 
2.3 square miles were leased to the Americans, leaving 18.3 
square miles available to the civil population. 


After an occupation of some 174 years the British garrison was 
withdrawn on 25th April 1953, but returned less than eleven 
months later. The garrison was finally withdrawn in October 
1957. 


Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II accompanied by His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh visited Bermuda in November 
1953. Talks between the political leaders of the United Kingdom. 
the United States of America and France were held in Bermuda 
the following month. On the 2nd March 1955 Her Royal High- 
ness Princess Margaret visited the colony. In March 1957 there 
was a conference in Bermuda between the political leaders of the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America, followed by a 
similar conference between the United Kingdom leaders and 
those of Canada. From 1961 Anglo-American Parliamenrary 
Conferences became an annual event. 
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The Bermuda Meteorological Office closed down at the end of 
1958 after 19 years service. The United States Air Force gener- 
ously took over and has continued to provide this service to the 
colony. 


The year 1959 was the 350th anniversary of the settlement of 
Bermuda. Throughout the year a comprehensive programme of 
functions and celebrations was carried out, and a special Crown 
piece was issued by the Royal Mint. His Royal Highness, Prince 
Philip, Duke cf Edinburgh, paid a flying visit in April 1959 and 
fulfilled a number of private and official engagements. 


The Bermuda Regiment came into existence on September Ist 
1965 with the amalgamation of the Bermuda Rifles and the 
Bermuda Militia Artillery. The colours were presented to the 
Regiment by HRH The Princess Margaret, Countess of Snow- 
don on 24th November 1965, in an impressive ceremony under 
floodlights, at the National Stadium, Prospect. 


The Parliamentary Election Act, passed in January 1963, 
stimulated political evolution in Bermuda. Throughout history 
members of the House of Assembly had been elected by the 
privileged few who could meet the £60 freehold voting qualifica- 
tion (5,500 in 1963). The new act enfranchised everyone over the 
age of 25 thus creating a potential electorate of 22,000, while 
guarantecing the privilege of property-owners by granting them 
an extra, or plus vote. In January 1966, this act was amended to 
enfranchise everyone over the age of 21, and the plus vote was 
eliminated. 


In May 1963 Bermuda’s first political party, the Progressive 
Labour Party, was formed. In August 1964, 24 independent 
members of the House formed the United Bermuda Party. 


In November 1963 the Legislature agreed to the appointment 
of a joint select committce to study constitutional changes. Its 
recommendations were forwarded to the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment in January 1966, and a constitutional conference was 
arranged to take place in London in November that year. 


In addition to the Governor and the Attorney General, the 
delegation consisted of cighteen members of the Legislature. 
These included three members of the Legislative Council and, 
from the House of Assembly, eight members of the United Ber- 
muda Party, three members of the Progressive Labour Party and 
four independent members. The conference majority report, 
signed by fourteen of the twenty delegates, favoured the estab- 
lishment of responsible, internal self government after the 
general election due to be held in 1968. There were two minority 
reports, one submitted by the three Progressive Labour Party 
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delegates and the other by two of the Independent delegates. 
The main difference between the majority and minority positions 
was on the question of constituency boundaries, but agreement 

vas reached for the appointment of a Boundaries Commission to 
revise constituencies before 1968. 


Chapter 3 : Administration 


THE legislature consists of the Governor, the Legislative Council 
and the House of Assembly. 


The Governor is assisted by an Executive Council consisting 
of three official members (Colonial Secretary, Colonial Treasurer 
and the Attorney General) and six unofficial members appointed 
by the Crown. 


The Legislative Council consists of three official members 
(the Chief Justice as President, the Colonial Secretary and the 
Attorney General) and eight nominated members. 


There are 36 members of the House of Assembly, elected for 
a term of five years. At the last general election, in 1963, each of 
the nine parishes was divided into two constituencies and each 
constituency returned two members. Since the election the voting 
age has been reduced from 25 to 21. Voters must be British 
subjects and, if not in possession of Bermudian status, must have 
been ordinarily resident in Bermuda for the whole of the period 
of three years immediately prior to registration. Registration is 
held every year. Candidates for election must qualify as electors 
and have Bermudian status. 


Members of the Executive and Legislative Councils and of the 
House of Assembly are paid 24s. for each day’s attendance. 


A number of Government departments are controlled by 
executive boards appointed by the Governor. The chairman of 
most of the boards are members of the House of Assembly. The 
civil service head of the department acts in an advisory capacity. 


There are 1,128 officers in the civil service; 383 are expatriates, 
90 of them serving under contract. Of the 70 senior posts, 22 are 
filled by expatriates. Bermudian officers are sent on training 
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courses to gain further experience and qualifications and bur- 
saries are awarded annually to suitably qualified Bermudians 
seeking a civil service career. In November 1966 a delegation 
from the Bermuda legislation went to London for Constitutional 
talks with H.M. Government. 


Hamilton, the capital, was made a city by an Act of Legisla- 
ture in 1897 and is governed by a Corporation. Charges for 
water and dock facilities and municipal taxes, are the Corpora- 
tion’s main sources of revenue. 


The town of St. George, one of the oldest settlements in the 
Western Hemisphere, was founded in 1612 and remained the 
capital until 1815. Revenue is derived from municipal taxes and 
charges for dock facilities. 

Each of the nine parishes appoints its own Vestry annually, 
with power to levy taxes and manage local affairs. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


IMPERIAL standard weights and measures are used. 


Chapter 5 : Library and Archives 


THE BERMUDA LIBRARY 


Tuis is a subscription library opened in 1839 at the suggestion of 
Governor Sir William Reid. The main adult and children’s 
libraries are at Par-la-Ville, Hamilton, and there are branches 
at St. George’s and Somerset. Total book stock is 78,000 volumes, 
and there are 4,700 registered borrowers. (These figures are 
approximate.) Subscription rates are: Life £5; Annual 15s. for 
adults, and 6s. for children and students over 16. Reference 
service is free of charge. The Bermuda Section includes all 
available books and other material of local interest, and a com- 
plete file of the Royal Gazette (the only daily newspaper) from 
1784 to date. Monthly radio book broadcasts are made by staff 
members who also do a weekly programme of classical music; 
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the Children’s Library is featured twice monthly on television. 
The main Library is open Monday to Saturday from 10.00 a.m. 
to 6.30 p.m. with the exception of Thursday, when closing time 
is 12.00 noon. 


THE COLONIAL ARCHIVES 


Adjoining the Reference Library are the Colonial Archives, set 
up and administered by the Bermuda Historical Monuments 
Trust. 


Chapter 6: Reading List 


General 


BENBOW, COLIN. Boer prisoners of war in Bermuda. Bermuda 
Historical Society, 1962. (Occasional Publication No. 3.) 


Dyer, H. THORNLEY. The next twenty years; a report on the 
development plan for Bermuda, prepared for the Government 
of Bermuda. Hamilton, Bermuda press, 1963. 


HEyL, Epvitn Stowe Goprrey. Bermuda through the camera of 
James B. Heyl, 1868-97. Glasgow University press, 1951. 
An interesting photographic record of Bermuda during that 
period. 


HEYL, EpitH Stowe Goprrey. Bermuda's Early Days. Bermuda 
Department of Education, 1959. An account of Bermuda’s 
early days of adventure and colonisation from 1511 to 1684. 


Humpsreys, JOHNS. Bermuda Houses. Boston, Marshall Jones, 
1923. The best era in local architecture is typified in the 


excellent illustrations and house plans contained in this 
book. 


KENNEDY, SISTER JEAN DE CHANTEL. Bermuda's Sailors of 
Fortune. Hamilton, Bermuda press, 1963. Privateering at 
the time of the French Revolution. 


KENNEDY, SISTER JEAN DE CHANTEL. Biography of a Colonial 
Town. Bermuda Book Store, 1961. A history of Hamilton. 
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KERR, WILFRED BRENTON. Bermuda and the American Revolu- 
tion. Princeton University Press, 1963. An instructive 
account of its subject. 


Lerroy, J. H. Memorials of the Discovery and Early Settlement of 
the Bermudas or Somers Islands, 1515-1687, 2 vols. London, 
Longmans Green, 1877 and 1879. The standard work on 
Bermuda’s earlier history. 


Lupincton, M. H. Post Office, Postal Markings and Adhesive 
Stamps of Bermuda. London, Lowe, 1962. 


McCaLtan, E. A. Life on Old St. David's, Bermuda. Bermuda 
Historical Monuments Trust, 1948. 


StrovE, Hupson. Story of Bermuda. New York, Smith, 1932 and 
1946. Contains outstanding photographs of different aspects 
of local life. 


Tucker, TERRY. Bermuda's Story. Bermuda Department of 
Education, 1959. A short history of Bermuda written for 
school-children. 


Tucker, TERRY. Beyond the Rubber Tree. Bermuda Historical 
Society, 1961. (Occasional Publication No. 2.) 


Whitney, CHRISTINE M. The Bermuda Garden. The Garden 
Club of Bermuda, 1955. A comprehensive and beautifully 
illustrated book on gardening in Bermuda. 


Wikinson, Henry C. The Adventurers of Bermuda: a history of 
the island from its discovery until the dissolution of the Somers 
Island Company in 1864. London, Oxford University Press, 
1958. 


Wirkinson, Henry C. Bermuda in the Old Empire, 1684-1784. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1950. (Both Dr. Wilkin- 
son’s volumes contain useful bibliographies on the early 
history of Bermuda.) 


Wittock, Rocer, Bulwark of Empire: Bermuda's Fortified Naval 
Base, 1860-1920. Princeton, privately printed, 1962. 


Zui, WitiiAM E. S. Bermuda Journey, a leisurely guidebook. 
Hamilton, Bermuda Book Stores, c.1946. 


Zumt, WiiitaM E. S. Bermuda Sampler, 1815-1850. Hamilton, 
Bermuda Book Stores, 1937. Notes, illustrations and extracts 
from newspapers, books and private papers provide a fas- 
cinating glimpse of the times. 
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Guides and Manuals 


ALTRUSA CLuB OF BERMUDA. As a Matter of Fact. 2nd edition. 
Trade Development Board, 1961. A concise alphabetical 
guide. 


Baron, STANLEY. Your Guide to Bermuda. London, Redman, 
1965 


BELL, EupHemiaA Younc. Beautiful Bermuda. 10th edition, 
revised and enlarged by S. E. Bell and William A. Bell, New 
York and Bermuda. Beautiful Bermuda Publishing Co., 
1947. A comprehensive handbook, first published in 1902. 


Fopor, EuGEnE, ed. Fodor’s Guide to the Caribbean, Bahamas and 
Bermuda. London, Newman Neame Ltd. Annual. 


Hannau, Hans W. Bermuda. Hamilton, Bermuda Press, 1962. 
Chiefly coloured pictures with an introductory text. 


ZuILu, WILLIAMS. Bermuda Today. Hamilton, William Zuill and 
Ford Baxter, 1958. A small and very useful tuiderbook: for 
tourists. 


Biography 


KENNEDY, SISTER JEAN DE CHANTEL. Frith of Bermuda; Gentle- 
man Privateer, a biography of Hezekiah Frith, 1763-1848. 
Hamilton, Bermuda Book Stores, 1964. 


Mayer, Lioyp. Colonel Tom Dill, O.B.E., lawyer, soldier and 
Statesman. Hamilton. Bermuda Book Stores, c.1964. 


Norwoop, RIcHARD. Journal of Richard Norwood. New York, 
Scholar's Facsimiles and Reprints, 1945. A diary kept by the 
famous surveyor which gives a vivid picture of life in the 
islands during the seventeenth century. 


Natural History 


BEEBE, C. W. Nonsuch: Land of Water. New York, Brewer, 
Warren and Putnam, 1932. 


BEEBE, C. W. Field Book of the Shore Fishes of Bermuda. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1933. 


BirDs OF THE BERMUDAS. Hamilton, Bermuda Book Stores, n.d. 


Britton, NATHANIEL Lorp. Flora of Bermuda. New York, 
Scribner, 1918. The standard work on botany in Bermuda. 
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Cox, WiitiiaM N. Bermuda's Beginning. London, C. Tinling & 
Co., Ltd., 1959. A booklet for the layman on the geological 
aspects of Bermuda. 


Situ, Louisa Hutcuincs. Bermuda's Oldest Inhabitants. Seven- 
oakes, Salmon, 1934. Deals with plants indigenous to the 
islands. 


Tucker, TERRY. Beware the Hurricane. Bermuda, Hamilton 
Press, 1966. 


Unitep States. Nationa, Museum. Contributions to the 
natural history of the Bermudas, edited by J. Matthew 
Jones and George Brown Goode. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1884. (National Museum Bulletin, No. 25.) 


VERRILL, ADDISON E. Bermuda Islands; an account of their 
scenery, productions, physiography, natural history and 
geology, with sketches of their discovery and early history 
and the changes in their flora and fauna due to man. New 
Haven, Conn., Addison E. Verrill, 1902. 


Watson, JAMES WREFORD. A geography of Bermuda. London, 
Collins, 1965. ~ 


Wincate, Davip B. ed. A checklist of the birds, mammals, 
reptiles and amphibians of Bermuda, compiled by a com- 
mittee of the Bermuda Audubon society. Hamilton, Ber- 
muda Audubon Society, 1959. 


Outdoor Life 


Brookes, Jor. Bermuda Fishing. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
The Stackpole Company, 1957. 


Ropinson, Biti. A berth to Bermuda. Princeton, New Jersey, 
Van Nostrand, c. 1961. The story of the Bermuda Race. 


Fiction 
Mason, F. VAN Wyck. The Sea Venture. New York, Doubleday, 
1961. A novel. 


Mason, F. VAN Wyck. Three Harbours. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
c. 1938. A novel. 


Patton, WILLoUGHBY. Sea Venture. New York, Longmans, 1959. 
A novel for children. 


Tucker, TERRY. The False Ebony Tree; a story of Bermuda 
witchcraft. Hamilton, Bermuda Historical Society, c. 1963. 
(Occasional Publication, No. 5.) 
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Periodicals 


BERMUDA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. 
Monthly bulletin since Jan. 1925. 


The Bermuda Churchman. Church of England, Bermuda, Jan. 
1956 — Monthly. Formerly published as the Diocesan 
Magazine. 


The Bermuda Historical Quarterly. 1944. 
Bermudian Magazine. Hamilton, Bermudian publishing Co. Ltd., 
1930. Monthly. 


Some of the books listed above are out of print but are avail- 
able for reference in the Bermuda Library, Hamilton, Bermuda, 
and possibly also in other reference libraries abroad. 


Printed in Bermuda for The Bermuda Government. 
by Bermuda Press, Limited. 
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PART I 
Review of 1967 


THE DeEvauatTion of Bermuda currency following the devalua- 
tion of Sterling on November 18, 1967 resulted in a sharp rise in 
the cost of living and provoked a storm of controversy. 
Fortunately employers and trade unions were able to agree on 
immediate wage and salary adjustments which more than 
compensated for the increases. Steady growth was maintained 
in the vital tourist industry and a new tax, based on the rental 
value of real property, became law. Public interest in party 
politics increased rapidly as the 1968 general election approached; 
the third party, the Bermuda Democratic Party, was born. 
The House of Assembly adopted the recommendation of a 
Boundaries Commission in preparation for 1968’s general 
election and a new constitution based on responsible government. 
Organized labour consolidated its position and settlement of the 
year’s only serious strike in April was followed by a period of 
good labour-management relations. Bermuda’s Olympic soccer 
team competed internationally for the first time. The hurricane 
season passed uneventfully but stormy weather in December 
brought tragedy when the Canadian yacht Ramona foundreed 
on the reefs. Several Bermudians were included in the New 
Year and Queen’s Birthday Honours Lists. 


In January, Miss Lois Perinchief made history by becoming 
the first woman municipal councillor in Bermuda. The House 
of Assembly adopted the Report of the Bermuda Constitution 
Conference, held in London in November, 1966. A contract was 
signed with the Cunard Steamship Company for RMS Fran- 
conia to ply between New York and Bermuda; bus fares were 
increased; the Bermuda Shoppers’ League was formed to play a 
watchdog role on prices and the Civil Service were awarded an 
eight per cent pay increase. 


Members of the Bermuda Dockworkers’ Union refused in Feb- 
ruary to unload vessels at the ‘‘unsafe’’ No. 6 dock in Hamilton, 
but they resumed work the following month. A struggle for 
recognition developed in the Public Works Department between 
the Bermuda Industrial Union and the Union of Government 
Industrial Employees; cab drivers went on strike briefly and a 

rt of the Police headquarters was badly damaged by arson. 

e Bermuda Democratic Party was formed at the end of March 
and gained the support of three Independent Members of the 
House of Assembly. 
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The Governor appointed a former Chief Justice, Sir Newnham 
Worley, to be Chairman of the Boundaries Commission, to- 
gether with Sir Donald Jackson, an eminent judge from Guyana, 
and representatives of the United Bermuda Party and Progres- 
sive Labour Party. 


H.I.M. Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia visited Bermuda in 
April, en route to the U.S.A. and Canada. The House of 
Assembly adopted the report of Mr. G. W. Y. Hucks, a British 
parliamentary registration expert. Government approved a 
five-day working week for civil servants and the Union dispute 
in the Public Works Department led to a strike by the Bermuda 
Industrial Union. 


On May Ist the strike spread to Postmen and subsequently to 
industrial workers and pilots of the Marine Board. The situation 
was reviewed at a special meeting of the House of Assembly on 
May 3rd, but agreement by the Union of Government Industrial 
Employees to hold a secret ballot resulted in that union winning 
by a margin of ten votes. Cable and Wireless Ltd., opened a 
new city office building and the Governor opened the new 
£4,000,000 Mount St. Agnes Academy building. At the end of 
May the House of Assembly received the report of the Boun- 
daries Commission, which recommended an increase in the 
number of two seat constituencies from 18 to 20, and adopted 
the report later in the year. 


In June, The Governor opened Fort Hamilton as a public park 
and also opened the new General Post Office building for which a 
special commemorative stamp was issued to mark the occasion. 
The House of Assembly received a Bill to create a Marine and 
Ports Authority, which replaced the Marine Board later in the 
year, it also received the controversial Bill imposing the new 
“Land Tax", which became law in July. 


As a result of higher milk prices the House agreed that the law 
forbidding the sale of filled or reccnstituted milk should be 
allowed to expire at the end of 1968. This was a blow to the few 
remaining local dairy farmers, but the Legislature considered 
the decision gave them sufficient time to reduce their herds. 
Changes in the Customs Tariff Act became effective on July 21st 
and resuJted in the reduction or abolition of duties on certain 
basic foodstuffs and drugs and increased duty on hard liquor. 
Plans were also laid before Parliament for legislation enacted 
later in the year, to introduce Bermuda's first contributory old 
age and widows’ pension scheme. 
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The annual cup match holiday in August saw St. George's 
Cricket Club beat Somerset. Parliament prorogued on August 
11th until October 25th. In September, Bermuda's first Roman 
Catholic Diocesan Bishop, the Most Rev. Bernard J. Murphy, 
C.R., D.D., arrived. The first phase of construction was an- 
nounced in October of the Government’s new Port Royal Golf 
Course. Plans were also announced for opening of a third bank 
in the Colcny. The recruitment of workers from the Azores for 
agricultural and hotel employment was suspended when the 
Portuguese authorities complained that the 1964 agreement was 
not being cbserved by the employers and not being enforced by 
the Bermuda Government. The House of Assembly received a 
record-high budget for 1968 cf £8,245,780 to operate Govern- 
ment and a further request of £1,288,290 for capital projects, 
and later passed it without debate. 


The Legislature decided in November that universal adult 
suffrage for all persons over 21 should be preceded by a complete 
re-registration of all voters early in 1968. H.M. The Queen 
extended the appointment of the Governor, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Martonmere, P.C., K.C.M.G., from four to six years. A Bill to 
encourage development in the St. George’s area passed the 
House of Assembly, but the Legislative Council succeeded in 
having it referred to a joint select committee. The automatic 
devaluation of Bermuda currency following devaluation of the 
Pound Sterling on 18th November caused much public con- 
troversy and an immediate sharp increase in the cost of living. 
However, Bermuda's buoyant economy and high dollar-earning 
capacity enabled prompt remedial action to be taken. Wages in 
the public and private sectors generally increased 5% on Decem- 
ber 1st, and a further 5% increase was negotiated to take effect 
on January Ist, 1968. 


On December 2nd the Canadian-owned yacht Ramona ran 
aground off the North shore in a storm and five of its ten crew 
were drowned. A Marine Court of Inquiry convened by the 
Governor blamed the master of the vessel, who lost his ticket. 
A House of Assembly agreed a Commission should be appointed 
to investigate the devaluation of the Bermuda Pound. The 
epidemic of foot and mouth disease in Britain led to a ban on 
the import of uncooked meats from the U.K. After first beating 
the U.S.A. and subsequently winning the second-place silver 
medal in the Pan American Games, Bermuda's Olympic soccer 
team drew two games against Guatemala, and the play-off was 
undicided as 1967 drew to a close. 


PART II 
Chapter 1: Population 


Population growth has been rapid, as is shown by the resident 
civil population listed in the Census returns of the following 
years: 


1881 13,948 (5,384 white and 8,564 coloured) 
1891 15,013 (5,690 white and 9,323 coloured) 
1901 17,535 (6,383 white and 11,152 coloured) 
1911 18,994 (6,691 white and 12,303 coloured) 
1921 20,127 (7,006 white and 13,121 coloured) 
1931 27,789 (11,353 white and 16,436 coloured) 
1939 30,814 (11,481 white and 19,333 coloured) 
1950 37,403 (14,724 white and 22,679 coloured) 
1960 42,640 (15,892 white and 26,748 coloured) 


At mid-year 1966 the resident civil population was estimated 
at 49,092 (31,468 coloured and 17,624 white), and at mid-year 
1967 the estimate was 49,748 (31,933 coloured and 17,815 white). 


The density of the civil population based on an area of 18.293 
square miles (the United States Government leases 2.297 square 
miles in addition to this) was, at mid-year 1967, 2,720 per square 
mile. 


The numbers and rates of births, marriages and deaths per 
thousand of population, and infant mortality per thousand live 
births, for the last three years were: 





1965 1966 1967 
Number Rate Number Rate Number Rate 
Live Births.......... 1,115 23.05 1,006 20.49 980 19.70 
Marriages.... ac 426 8.80 440 8.96 479 9.63 
Deathseis.c cace. ess 358 7.40 346 7.08 330 6.63 
Infant Mortality..... 33 29.60 30 29.82 27 27.55 


Early in 1957 an Advisory Population Committee was ap- 
pointed to implement the recommendations of the Commission 
of Inquiry into the problem of the rapidly increasing population 
of Bermuda. They made a statistical analysis and the Medical 
and Health Department has undertaken a successful community 
campaign to make all sections aware of the implications of a 
continued increase in population. The average birth rate for 
the five year period 1952-1956 was 27.58; in 1967 it was 19.70; 
a fall of 28.57% and a comparative fall in actual numbers of 
births per year of 10.5%. 
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Chapter 2 : Occupations, Wages and 
Labour Organisation 


EMPLOYMENT 


The census of Bermuda of 23rd October 1960 was published 
in 1961. 


The total number employed at the date of the census was 
19,498, comprising 12,737 males and 6,761 females. The total 
in employment represented 45.73 per cent of the population. 


The number declaring themselves unemployed was 463, 
comprising 182 males and 281 females. Of the experienced 
labour force, 2.32 per cent declared themselves unemployed, 
compared with 3.65 per cent at the 1950 census. 


The principal occupations in order of numbers engaged were: 


Males Females Total 











Domestic, private and hotels 306 1,856 2,162 
Office clerks, etc 389 1450 1,839 
Shop assistants 668 793 1,466 
Labourers 1,358 7 1,365 

992 9 1,001 

745 2 747 
Waiters and waitresses. . 193 358 551 
Taxi-drivers and chauffeurs. . 470 31 501 
‘Teachers. i5iocs.cce's < sisceie'sineo a 112 374 486 
Truck drivers...............05 424 2 426 


The total number of non-Bermudians authorised to accept 
employment in 1967 was 2,236, of whom hotels and guest-houses 
accounted for the employment of 872; of these 1,074 were British 
545 were United States Citizens, 138 were Portuguese Nationals 
(72 of these had not arrived by the year’s end) and the remaining 
479 were nearly all European. In the case of Portuguese labour 
from the Azores the employer is required to place the employee 
under a form of contract to which the Portuguese Government 
has given its consent. Such contracts provide the Portuguese 
worker with living quarters while the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1965 applies to such workers in the same manner as to the 
indigenous inhabitants of the Island. 


Six applicants for employment vouchers issued under the 
United Kingdom Commonwealth Act, 1963 were received 
during 1967. 
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WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Representative rates of wages and normal hours of work of 


various categories of workers were: 

















Hours Hourly Rates 
Occupation Weekly 1950 1962 1964 
(1967) s. d. Ssms ude s. dy 
Manual Workers 
Agricultural labour 45 - 50 _ 4 6to 611 to 
6 8 etd. 
Carpenter........ 44 5 94 164 12. 3 
Dockworkers..... Various 4 0 10 6 130 
Domestic Servant Various > 6 Oto 6 Oto 
(daily-female) 7° 0 7 0 
Electrician....... 6 0 3 130 
Helper, trades. 3°64 8 8 8 7 
anitor..... 3.7 7 4 7 7 
bourer : 3 8 7 6 if) 
Laundry worker... 44 1 1to 4 10 51 
2. 33 
Driver, goods 
transport...... 45 4 4 8 7 9 4 
Driver, bus....... 40+ 5 - 10 5 9 3to 
12,1 
Machinist, skilled . 44 —_ — 12, 7 
44 5 104 10 10 11 8 
44 6 0 10 11 11 10 
44 5 34 9 10 10 3 
44 6 0 10 2 11 2 
44 _ 10 6 10 2 
Watchman. . ..48and over — 8 1 8 10 
Welder... 6.2... 44 _ _ 12 8 
Non-Manual Workers 
Accountant...... 34 - 42 _ 19 7 20 9 
Accountant, senior. 34 - 42 —_ 29 0 29 7 
Bookkeeper...... 34-42 5 it 13 0 14.0 
Bookkeeping 
machine operator 34 - 42 4 10 10 10 11 8 
Clerk, junior...... 34 - 42 4 10 8 11 965 
Clerk....... . 34-42 _ 12 0 12 6 
Clerk, senior. 34 - 42 — 15 1 17.0 
Engineering 
draughtsman... 34-42 _ _ a3 
Messenger........ 34-42 3 104 8 9 71 
Secretary, private. 34 - 42 6 104 14 4 16 1 
Stenographer..... 34-42 4 9% 11 10 13 0 
Telephone 
34-42 4 8 8 9 8 6 
34 - 42 48 112 11 3 





1966 
s. d. 
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Occupations, Wages and Labour Organisation 


COST OF LIVING 


A Retail Price Index was established in January, 1961. It is 
computed quarterly. The Index in successive quarters was: 


(January, 1961 
January, 1963... 
April, 1963. . 
July, 1963... 
October, 1963 
January, 1964 
April, 1964... 
July, 1964... 
October, 1964 
January, 1965 
April, 196 
July, 1965 *... 
October, 1965. . 
January, 1966 * 
April, 1966. ... 
July, 1966 *... 
October, 1966. . 
January, 1967 
April, 1967... 
July, 1967.. 
October, 1967... . 


* No data collected. 
















100) 
101.8 
102.3 
102 

103.4 
104.3 
102.9 
103.5 
103.4 
103.4 
104.4 


105.7 
106.9 
108.5 
109.2 
109.8 


110.5 
110.2 


There were no pronounced seasonal fluctuations in any group 
of items in the Index. 


Some typical prices of foodstuffs at the end of the period under 
review compared with prices shown in previous reports were: 


Commodity 


Loaf, sandwich. 





Milk, fresh. ... 
Milk, 
evaporated. . 
Eggs, large, local 
Sugar 
Potatoes. 





Unit Jan. 1963 Jnly, 
s. d. 5. 

22 oz. 23 2 
5 Ib. 3-3. 3 
8 oz. 111 2 

(6 oz.) 
1 Ib. ( 6 0 ( 6 
approx.) app 
1 Ib. 6 #1 t 
1 Ib. 4 0 4 
1 qt. 2 3 2 
144 oz. 1 3 1 
1 doz. 7 2 7. 
Slb. 2 10 4 
5 lb. 3 2 3 
1 Ib. 3 2 2 
1 Ib. <5: 1 
3 Ib. 305 4 
bag 

4doz 64 (0 4 
i 13 1 
1 Ib. 29 2 


Price 
1964 Dec., 1966 Dec., 1967 
d, s. d. s. d. 
3 2 6 2 10 
4 3 8 4 4 
7 210 211 
0 74 7 4 
rox.)  (approx.) (approx.) 
8 6 3 8 3 
6 4 8 411 
3 2 6 3 2 
3 1 1 bid 
0 79 7 6 
9 27 305 
8 3.9 39 
9 3 6 3.6 
3 17 17 
6 5 0 6 0 
4 6 0 6 0 
4 14 1 4 
9 3 3 3 3 
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LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 


There is no department of Labour as such but there is a Labour 
Relations Offices: whose main functions are: 


(1) Assistance in the prevention and settlement of Industrial 
Disputes. 

(2) The promotion of good industrial relations and encour- 
agement of responsible trade union practice. 

(3) The supervision of employment practices, with particu- 
lar reference to legislation governing contracts of em- 
ployment and protection of wages. 

(4) | Factory inspection and enforcement of safety and health 
standards. 

(5) Supervision of employment of children and young 
persons, administration of apprenticeship schemes. 

(6) Supervision of the Government Employment Service. 


The Government Employment Office was brought under the 
control of the Labour Relations Officer with effect from the 
beginning of December, 1967. This office provides an employ- 
ment and advisory service to employers and workers. The 
Manager of the Office has an advisory committee which gives 
guidance on all matters concerning employment. 


There are few private fee-charging agencies. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The approximate membership of trade unions during 1967 was: 


Occupations Membership as 
Name of Union covered at last report 

Bermuda Industrial Union... General 2,001 
Amalgamated Bermuda Union 

of Teachers............5 Teachers 304 
Bermuda Employers’ Council Any employer 90 
Bermuda Dockworkers’ Union Dockworkers 178 
Bermuda Civil Service 

Association (Registered 1965) | Government monthly 439 


paid employees 
Bermuda Federation of Variety 


Artistes (Registered 1966)... | Musicians 237 
Electricity Supply Trade Union Employees at 168 
(Registered 1965) Bermuda Electric 
Light Company 
Union of Government....... Workers of Public Works 254 
Industrial Employees Dept. and Agriculture & 


Fisheries 
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A serious inter-union dispute over recognition rights led to a 
stoppage of work on 24th April, 1967 by seventy-nine members 
of the Bermuda Industrial Union employed by the Public Works 
Department; Postal workers and Marine Board employees 
(including Pilots) came out on strike in sympathy. The dispute 
arose when the Union of Government Industria] Employees was 
accorded recognition and the Bermuda Industrial Union chal- 
lenged this and demanded a secret ballot to determine which 
union had the support of the majority of the departments’ 
workers. 

The stoppage ended on 4th May after it had been agreed to 
hold a ballot; the result of this favoured the Union of Government 
Industrial Employees. 

There were two other disputes which caused stoppages during 
the year, both of a minor nature and of short duration. These 
affected thirty-nine longshoremen and fifty employees of one 
hotel. The longshoremen refused to work in certain areas of the 
dock on safety grounds and the issue was referred to the indus- 
try’s Grievance Committee which found in favour of the workers. 

The hotel workers stopped work because of dissatisfaction 
over the promotion of an expatriate. A compromise was reached 
and it was agreed to set up a joint consultative committee with 
a view to averting such incidents in the future. 

Detai!s by industry and the number of man-days lost were:— 


No. of Known No. Man-days lost 

Industry Work stoppages affected (approx.) 
Public Works Dept....... 1 79 71 
Postmen and Mail Van... 1 69 479 
Marine Board 

(including Pilots). ..... 1 67 134 
Dockworkers. . . an 1 38 38 
Hotel.......... 1 50 100 





Considerable progress was made by unions and employers 
during the year in concluding contractual agreements. 

The Union of Government Industrial Employees negotiated 
a two year agreement on terms and conditions of employment 
with the Public Works Department. This provided, inter-alia, 
a guaranteed week of 42} hours, a bonus scheme, the setting up 
of a grievance panel and wage rates linked in some measure to 
the Government Retai! Price Index. The union also entered into 
a similar agreement with the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The Bermuda Industrial Union reached agreement on terms 
and conditions of employment with Bermuda Forwarders 
Limited, the Marine Board and the Bermuda Hotel Association. 
Noteworthy features of the hotel agreement were the articles 
which provide for the check-off (a procedure whereby the 
employer on behalf of the union deducts union dues from wages) 
and the provision of procedure for laying off and re-hiring 
workers. 
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The devaluation of the pound in November brought offers of 
wage increases from some employers and claims from unions 
for increases to offset its effects on members. The Chamber of 
Commerce recommended a 5% increase and the Bermuda 
Industrial Union and some other unions claimed 15%. The 
Hotels Association awarded a 10% increase from 1st December 
and this was followed by Government and the Bermuda Em- 
plovers’ Council giving 5% from 1st December, 1967 and an 
additional 5% from 1st January, 1968 based on wages as at 
30th November. The Bermuda Dockworkers’ Union refused to 
accept a similar offer from the Stevedores on the grounds that 
its members were casual workers and they called a strike on 
31st December. 


The Labour Relations Officer supervised seven secret ballots 
in 1967 in connection with union recognition problems. These 
concerned government departments and private employers. 


The Labour Advisory Council set up to replace the Labour 
Relations Advisory Committee met on five occasions during the 
year and put forward recommendations concerning an appren- 
ticeship scheme, attendance of an observer delegation at the 
International Labour Conference at Geneva, and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1965. Consideration was given to a 
draft Labour Code by a subcommittee of the Council. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


Acts which control aspects of Labour are of comparatively 
recent origin or re-enactment and are as follows: 


(a) The Employment of Children and Young Persons Act, 
1963. 
No cases infringing the provisions of the Act have been 
brought to notice during the period of review. 


(b) The Labour Disputes (Arbitration and Enquiry) Act, 
1964. 


The act continued to operate as a basis for control of 
industrial disputes but no disputes were referred under 
its authority to the Governor during the year. 


(c) The Trade Union Act, 1965. 
This Act was brought into force on 1st August, 1965 and 
repealed the Trade Union and Trade Disputes Act, 1946. 
Its major new provisions include legislation concerning 


(d) 


(e) 
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essential services, picketing rules, and the outlawing of 
sympathy strikes. 


The Workmen's Compensation Act, 1965. 

This Act was also brought into force on 1st August 1965 
and was the first of its kind in Bermuda. The Act embodies 
the principle of employers’ minimum liabilities and 
requires those engaged in certain classes of industry to 
insure with authorised insurers against the possibility of 
being required to pay compensation under the Act. The 
classes of industry in which employers are compelled to 
insure are: 


(1) All firms engaged in port operations, in relation to 
workmen engaged in the loading or unloading of 
any vessel or in transporting goods to or from any 
docks or wharf. 


(2) Road haulage contractors. 
(3) Building and other civil engineering contractors. 


(4) The Bermuda Electric Light Co. Ltd., in relation to 
workmen engaged in power plants and workshops 
and on outside work. 


(5) The Bermuda Telephone Co. Ltd., in relation to 
workmen engaged in telephone exchanges and work- 
shops and on outside work. 


(6) All firms engaged in diving and quarrying opera- 
tions. 


This list was published in S.R. & O. No. 28 of 1965 on 
2nd August, 1965. 


Nineteen insurance companies were authorised to accept 
Workmen’s Compensation business and were scheduled 
in Government Notices 265 and 344 of 1965. 


Rules of Court were made by the Chief Justice on 2nd 
August, 1965. 


The Government Employees (Health Insurance) Act, 
1965. This Act was brought into force on 19th February, 
1965 and repeals an earlier Act of 1960. 


The new act makes provision for Hospital and other 
Expenses for Government Employees and has operated 
satisfactorily since its enactment. 
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SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


The safety and health standards of workers are now the 
responsibility of the Labour Relations Officer. 


There were three accidents reported during 1967, one resulted 
in partial disability, and in accordance with Section 13 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1965, one fatal accident was 
reported to the Labour Relations Officer. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


A Select Committee of the House of Assembly recommended the 
enactment of legislation to provide for a compulsory hospitaliza- 
tion insurance scheme. A work committee was set up to imple- 
ment this and is now giving consideration to a draft scheme. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


Day release classes for apprentices are held at the Technical 
Institute and at the Hotel College while schemes of apprentice- 
ship in the electrical and moter trades have continued on a three 
year basis. A few employers have extended the scheme to 
include for the most promising apprentices further training with 
well established firms and factories for periods up to a year in 
the United Kingdom. 


Full time education is available at the Technical Institute and 
the Hotel College for two to three year courses. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue 
1964 1965 1966 1967 
£ £ £ £ 
Customs............ 4,191,943 4,168,072 4,639,150 4,884,018 
Departmental....... 2,362,120 2,491,811 3,004,368 3,187,848 


TOTAL... £6,554,063 £6,659,883 £7,643,518  £8,071,866 
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Following is a summary under main heads of actual expen- 


diture 1964-1967: 


Administration of Justice.. 
Agriculture and Fisheries. . 
Audit.............. Mie 
Bermuda Library 
Bermuda Social Welfare 
Board.............04- 
Bermuda Trade 
Development Board.... 
Central Planning . . 
Civil Aviation..... 
Colonial Secretariat 
Colonial Treasury. . 
Debt, Public. ... 
Defence. . 
Educati 
Executive. . 
Hospital, King Edwa 
Memorial............. 
Immigration...... 
‘eae? Training School.... 
egislative.............. 
Marine and Ports Authority 
Medical and Health — 
Departmental......... 
Medical and Health — 
St. Brendan's Hospital... 
Medical and Health — 
Lefroy House.... 
Miscellaneous. . . 
Police....... 
Post Office. 
Prisons. 
Public Tra 
Public Works. 
Registrar (General and 
Parliamentary)........ 
Superannuation.......... 
Transport Control Board. . 
War Pensions and 
Gratuities............. 
Extraordinary Expenditure 
Special Reserve for Build- 
ings and other Public 
Works Projects........ 
LOAN isi. icalayspaetpesaedete sie 























Expenditure 
1964 1965 

£ £ 
73,023 83,158 
218,494 227,164 
13,867 11,937 
23,932 23,193 
55,069 52,416 
719,514 780,769 
17,102 19,169 
62,090 75,682 
36,492 40,678 
190,858 195,692 
70,213 252,660 
77,408 97! 
8961879 982,458 
32,401 32,561 
300,000 310,000 
24,275 23,958 
14,846 15,180 
305,996 $69,177 
302,786 306,726 
240,986 204,986 
29,521 33,277 
192,367 156,090 
451,325 491,629 
236,987 253,040 
201,741 201,847 
283,705 264,065 
576,009 680,199 
115,798 126,140 
54,911 55,996 
14,559 20,709 
18,321 20,585 
487,500 263,750 
46,000 — 


PUBLIC DEBT 


On 1st January, 1967, the total debt amounted to £469,000 but 
this was reduced to £387, 000 by 31st December, 1967 as a result 
of the following payments:— 


1966 
£ 
99,096 
223,109 
12,334 
25,587 


56,119 


857,022 
26,184 
172,904 
54,202 
249,526 
107,400 
80,777 





1,15 





"373 


338,000 
26,355 


14,629 
348,175 


320,843 
226,490 


36,353 
170,353 
507,579 
259,364 
228,437 
306,848 
598,112 


143,162 
56,622 
25,031 
20/038 


503,500 


1967 
£ 
101,762 
275,061 
14,574 
29,804 


90,705 


970,523 
31,266 
186,225 
55,924 
285,287 
101,437 
82,104 
1,313,496 
38,230 


435,000 
27,460 
46,206 
16,193 
449,477 


384,380 
262,582 


41,075 
242,039 
566,500 
316,259 
249,556 
380,894 
765,216 


14,173 
165,535 
62,528 
26,496 
19,638 


600,000 


£6,384,975 £6,872,519 £7,250,439 £8,647,615 
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Amount owing Principal paid = Balance owing 
on. J. 67 during 1967 on spt: 67 


Purchase of properties in 

Southampton and 

Sandys Parishes...... £219,000 £32,000 £187,000 
1964 United Kingdom 

Government lands 





transactions......... 90,000 30,000 60.000 

Extension of Botanical 
Gardens............ 160,000 20,000 140,000 
TOTAL.... £469,000 £82,000 £387,000 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


The surplus of £122,157 at 31st December, 1966 was converted 
into a deficit of £453,593 by 31st December, 1967. The General 
Reserve Fund stood at £500,022 on 31st December, 1966 and 
£530,707 on the 31st December, 1967. Of the latter sum £249,951 
was invested in British Securities and £280,756 was on deposit 
in the Joint Consolidated Fund. 


MAIN HEADS OF TAXATION 


The main heads of taxation in the years 1964 to 1967 were: 


1964 1965 1966 1967 
£ £ £ £ 
Customs Duties.......... 4,191,943 4,168,072 4,639,150 4,884,018 
Stamp Duties........... 326,109  '394'554 435,014 495,311 


Motor Car and Drivers’ 


325,205 354,471 «370,130 390,941 
257,677 «284,139 ~=—«-298,242 318,440 

pie — 304,826 
= 189,250 205,150 265,200 


Customs receipts were 64, 62.6, 60.7, and 60.5% of the total 
revenue in 1964, 1965, 1966 and 1967 respectively. The object of 
the customs tariff is tc raise revenue, not to exclude imports. 





Summary of the Main Features of the Customs Tariff, 1966 


The following items, irrespective of origin, are admitted 
free of duty:— 

Living animals (excluding birds), grain, flour and animal feeds, 
cornmeal, farina or cassava, flour from wheat or rye, apples and 
citrus fruit, baby foods (canned or bottled), beans and peas 
dried, cereals, uncooked (not ready to serve), cheese, cheddar 
(coloured or natural in bulk or not less than 5 Ibs. each), coffee 
beans, cream (canned or dried), macaroni (dry), margarine (of 
which the butter content does not exceed 10%), milk (condensed, 
evaporated or dried including milk substitutes used as baby 
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foods) potatoes (seed), rice, salt, spaghetti, macaroni and other 
similar farinaceous products (dry and uncooked), sugar, tea, 
fish (being salted or smoked cod, smoked haddock or herring 
and mackerel pickled in brine or salted) (not canned or bottled), 
agricultural implements, antitoxins, vaccines, viruses, serums 
and bacterin used for therapeutic purposes; apparatus for the 
production of fresh water; artificial limbs and eyes, mechanical 
aids for crippled persons including invalid chairs, hearing aids; 
books including pamphlets being reading matter only; box 
material for export of Bermuda produce; bullion; cinematograph 
films certified by the Board of Education to be of an educational 
character and not intended for commercial exhibition; coin and 
currency notes; construction plans or blue prints; containers of a 
permanent character specially designed to facilitate the carriage 
of goods by one or more modes of transport without intermediate 
reloading, having an internal volume of not less than one 
cubic meter (together with the normal accessories and equip- 
ment thereof) where such containers are exported within six 
months from the date of import; cooperage stock, consisting of 
staves, heads, hoops and lining strips; empty barrels; engravings 
on paper or parchment; fertilizers; fishing nets, lines, hooks and 
plastic floats; fungicides and insecticides; life buoys, life rafts, 
flares, rockets, inflatable life rafts and apparatus for making 
radio distress signals; machinery and parts therefor to be used 
in the daily industry for the processing or packaging of fresh milk 
or for the milking of cows; medals, cups and similar articles 
which have been awarded abroad to any person for distinction 
in art, literature, science or sport, or for public service, or other- 
wise as a record of meritorious achievement or conduct; paintings 
and photographs or reproductions thereof; postage stamps; 
printed paper wrappers for shipment of tomatoes; specimens of 
natural history (exc a ding specimens intended for resale). 

There is a Preferential Tariff applicable to imports produced in, 
and consigned directly from, the Commonwealth, the Irish 
Republic, Burma and Western Samoa, and a General Tariff 
applicable to imports from any other source. 


Stamp Duties 

A stamp duty of £1 was collected on the ticket of each passen- 
ger departing from the colony by air or surface craft. Cheques 
and receipts issued for £1 or upwards were chargeable with a 
stamp tax of twopence each. 


Other Taxes 


There is no income tax or estate duty in Bermuda but on Ist 
July, 1967 a land tax was introduced and levied, with certain 
exceptions, on the owners of real property in Bermuda. The 
tax, which is at present 2/- in the £ per annum, is based on the 
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annual rental value of any land, building or part of a building 
occupied or capable of beneficial occupation as a separate unit. 
Units with an annual rental value of under £900 are either wholly 
or partly exempt from the tax. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
The Corporations cf St. George’s and Hamilton and the nine 
parish vestries derive their revenue from rates and tiquor licens- 
ing fees. In addition the two Corporations receive considerable 
revenue from wharfage fees. 


Receipts and expenditure in 1967 amounted to: 
















Revenue Eepenadare 
City of Hamilton. 440,646 461,317 
Town of St. George. 101,224 101,793 
St. George’s Parish 17,782 17,267 
Hamilton Parish. 12,918 14,002 
Smith’s Parish. 14,266 15,619 
Devonshire Parish 26,683 21,135 
Pembroke Parish. 71,657 62,733 
Paget Parish......... 18,687 19,046 
Warwick Parish....... 33,823 34,518 
Southampton Parish... 11,130 11,921 
Sandys Parish........ 23,202 24,958 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


inations of £10, £5, £1, 10s. and 5s. and British metal coinage. 
Although United Kingdom notes are still not legal tender in 
Bermuda, they are now accepted freely by the banks and in 
most trading establishments. 

The value of currency notes in circulation on 31st December, 
1966 was £2,141,995. 10. 0. and on 31st December, 1967, 
£2,382,320. 10. 0. The note issue was covered by investments in 
the Note Security Fund, the market value of which, plus liquid 
funds, was £2,543,812. 0. 4. on 31st December, 1966 and 
£2,820,264. 17. 2. on 31st December, 1967, 

The same two local banks continued to operate in Bermuda: 
The Bank of Bermuda, Limited, with its head office in Hamilton 
and branches in St. George’s and Somerset, and the Bank of 
N. T. Butterfield and Son, Limited, with its head office in Hamil- 
ton and a branch in St. George’s. The Bank of Bermuda was 
established in 1889 and incorporated in 1890. For many years 


The currency consists of Bermuda Government notes in denom- 
it was the sole depository in Bermuda of the British Government | 
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and provided a wide range of banking and trust facilities. The 
Bank of N. T. Butterfield was incorporated in 1904 but has 
existed as a banking house since 1858. It provides a complete 
banking service and is a qualified depository of the United 
States Treasury. It has correspondents throughout Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, the United Kingdom, the 
United States of America and the West Indies. The rates of both 
local banks for sterling were: on drafts of £5 or less, 1s.; on the 
first £500, 1 per cent; on any amount over £500, } of 1 per cent. 
An additional charge is levied for telegraphic transfers. 
The Post Office Savings Bank reported: 


Number 
Year of Accounts Deposits Withdrawals 
1965 8,808 £269,524 £316,213 
1966 8,664 £226,165 £314,793 
1967 8,527 £257,148 £206,131 
Chapter 5 : Commerce 
The value of trade during 1964-67 was as follows: 

Total Recorded Local Total 
Year Emporis Re-exports Hepes Exports 
1964 20,987,925* 12,488,645 726,928 13,215,573 
1965 20,942,177* 18,505,657 945,723 19,451,379 
1966 23,665,281* 18,464,277 723,680 19,187,957 
1967 24,697,462* 21,142,744 558,878 21,701,622 


*Excluding imports into Ireland Island Freeport which amounted to 
£9,897,584, £15,424,724, £14,584,197 and £16,686,237 respectively in the 
above years. 

Although the visible balance of trade continued adverse, there 
was substantial and fully compensating revenue in 1967 
from invisible items, including the tourist business; repairs 
to shipping sustaining damage on the neighbouring seas; accom- 
modation, goods and services supplied to the United States bases 
in Bermuda; considerable investments at generally low rates of 
interest of United Kingdom capital in Bermudian enterprises; 
the continued establishment in large numbers in Bermuda of 
international companies which, in addition to paying a Govern- 
ment fee of £200 each per annum, involved substantial legal, 
banking and accountants’ fees and other expenses locally. The 
operation of the Ireland Island Freeport also earned revenue for 
the colony from rent, services, etc., so that the overall balance 
of trade was favourable. A breakdown of the more important 
items of imports and exports is given in the tables on pages 20, 
21 and 22. 
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Principal Re-Exports, 1964 - 1967 


Commodity 1964 1965 1966 1967 
£ £ £ £ 

Aircraft Supplies . . 199,148 305,970 93,073 90,077 
Bunkers 5 . - 1,611,990 1,411,913 1,322,008 1,949,716 
Household Effects . ‘ 52,243 455,050 33,205 49,834 
Liquor . . e : 168,971 189,693 118,908 124,406 
Machinery a 25,498 17,132 24,550 20,885 
Motor Vehicles and Parts. 59,850 41,285 19,664 6,065 
Personal Effects G : 78,134 123,054 142,544 141,614 
Pharmaceuticals : . 9,722,192 14,038,250 13,928,878 15,930,468 


Value of imports by countries of origin 1964 - 1967 





Country 1964 1965 1966 1967 
£ £ £ £ 

United States of America. 9,587,017 9,826,772 11,318,302 12,086,713 
United Kingdom , . 4,396,187 4,527,290 5,016,553 5,178,291 
Canada : . 1,911,778 1,991,017 2,148,659 2,310,766 
Netherlands West Indies . 1,129,101 683,824 575,249 574,847 
Comm. Carib. Terr . ‘ 600,156 556,466 563,221 659,255 
Francés. 9 2 a 425,541 463,642 544,145 532,327 
New Zealand : a : 327,566 369,790 539,843 414,072 
Germany . 3 Si : 518,909 477,718 509,153 477,846 
Netherlands . : “ 380,177 388,060 405,340 408,006 
Venezuela. 2. wt 240,173 312,873 405,337 288,482 
Denmark. E : 181,546 191,290 281,836 309,797 
Italy. ¥ . : 3 248,100 235,903 261,676 276,564 
Australia . 2. 208,527 162,875 74,652 10,975 
Allother countries. XL 833,147 754,657 1,021,315 1,169,521 

TOTALS * 20,987,925 20,942,177 23,665,280 24,697,462 





* Excluding imports into Ireland Island Freeport. 


Value of domestic exports by countries of destination 1964 - 1967 


Country 1964 1965 1966 1967 
£ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom He 223,737 231,450 205,311 129,380 
United States of America . 64,040 98,935 86,735 102,061 
Canada : 5 A 5 29,292 8,845 52,861 30,178 
Comm. Carib. Terr... 25,028 32,327 26,306 21,230 
Allother countries. Z 384,831 574,165 352,467 276,029 





TOTALS 726,928 945,722 723,680 558,878 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Tourism 


The tourist industry in 1967 continued to provide Bermuda's 
major source of revenue. 

Growth of the trade is reflecting an annual increase of 
12.6%. Numbers for the past three years were (regular visitor 
is one who stays in a Bermuda hotel as distinguished from the 
short-term cruise passenger who lives aboard): 


1966 1967 
Regular Visitors........ 210,598 237,163 
Cruise Passengers....... 46,174 44,004 
TOTALS... 256,772 281,167 


The tourist industry had an estimated value to Bermuda of 
£13,750,000 in 1965, £14,477,000 in 1966 and £18,421,631 in 
1967. 

The pattern of tourist origins also remained steady, with 
about 85 per cent of the total visitors arriving in Bermuda from 
the United States. Both Canada and the U.K. showed increases, 
however. 

With Britain’s currency restrictions of 1966 (visitors from the 
U.K. are allowed only £50 spending money when travelling to 
non-sterling areas), tourist traffic from the United Kingdom to 
Bermuda in 1967 increased 55%. New, more attractive all- 
inclusive-holiday rates for British visitors to the Colony were 
introduced in late 1966. 

Expansion of tourist facilities increased the number of hotel 
beds from 5,140 in 1965 to 5,360 in 1966 and to 5,655 in 1967. 
Pe plans call for two new hotels to be in operation by 1970 
or 1971. 

Responsibility for the promotion of tourism rests with the 
Bermuda Trade Development Board which has its head office 
in Bermuda and branch offices in London, New York, Chicago 
and Toronto. 


Chapter 6 : Production 
LAND UTILISATION AND TENURE 


THE continued increase in the population and corresponding 
increase in housing to accommodate it and the need for more 
playing fields and golf courses further encroached on the land 
bated for agriculture. In 1967 there remained a total of about 
920 acres. 
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1967 
Vegetables. ............ ec eee eee 325 
Fruit...... ashe 185 
Flowers. . 45 
Pasture 300 
Fodder. 50 
Fallow. 15 

Totab ssnscy easton ts a owe. 920 acres 


To some extent the total usable area of the Colony is increased 
by filling coastal shallows and marsh lands with refuse, rubble 
from demolished buildirgs, and surp'us from land excavated, 
levelled or otherwise removed. 


Tenant farming accounts for about 80% of the land under 
cultivation, principally in small holdings rarely exceeding 10 
acres each. These are leased to farmers who normally pay their 
rent after the crops have been harvested. The rainfall in 1967 
exceeded the yearly average of 58 inches by 4.07 inches. Domes- 
tic water supplies are supplemented by the use of distilled sea 
water, at the leading hotels, the King Edward VII Hospital and 
the United States Air Force Base. No water conservation 
legislation exists, since the resident civil population is extremely 
water conscious and sparing in its use, but after the 1965 drought 
a committee was appointed to study water problems and to 
make recommendations to ensure full use of the Government 
sea water distillation plant. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 


Agriculture, horticulture, animal husbandry and fisheries 
are the responsibility of the Department of Agriculture and 
Fisheries administered by a Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
consisting of a Chairman, Deputy Chairman and nine other 
members appointed on an annual basis by the Governor. (Under 
the New Constitution which comes into effect in 1968 the Depart- 
ment will be administered by a Member of Executive Council.) 
The Department consists of a Director, an Assistant Director, a 
Plant Pathologist, four Horticulturists, two Agriculturists, a 
Marketing Officer and Assistant Marketing Officer, a Curator 
of the Aquarium, an Assistant Curator and Fisheries Officer, a 
Curator of the Conservation and Museum Division and sup- 
porting clerical staff. Three private Veterinary practitioners are 
appointed as Government Veterinary Inspectors. 


The reafforestation scheme started in 1949 and was continued 
in 1967, but on a much reduced scale. The Board continued the 
policy of removing dead cedar trees from areas which are con- 
spicuous from the public roads. 
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The Parks Division of the Department continued to maintain 
the many wayside parks converted from unsightly pockets of 
waste land bordering on public roads, with plantings of orna- 
mental trees, shrubs and other plants. 


Throughout 1967 the Department maintained 349 acres of 
parks and gardens and 158 acres of school grounds and playing 
fields. The up-keep and trimming of roadside hedges is a major 
commitment of the Parks Division, and all public beaches are 
under the control of the Department. 


In 1967, the Department planted 2 acres of Easter lilies using 
45,000 lily bulbs. Most of the plots were visible from the public 
highways or from the parks. 


The main plant pests investigated in 1967 were scales on 
grasses, and the cabbage looper. Two scale insects were causing 
considerable damage to lawn grasses. Ruth's scale, Odonaspis 
ruthae Kotinsky, and Rhodesgrass scale Antonina graminis 
Maskell; both attack stolons and stems of grasses and result in 
general unthriftiness and die-back. Rhodesgrass scale is the 
more serious and can be found virtually Island wide on both 
Bermuda grass and St. Augustine grass. Some success in control 
has been achieved through the use of a combination of malathion 
and oil emulsion. Initial tests with the systematic insecticide 
dimethoate (Rogor 40) were conducted and work on the chemical 
control of these scales continued as well as instigation of the 
possibility of controlling these scales by biological methods. 


Tests were carried out with a suspension of the bacterium 
Bacillus thuringensis as a control for lepidoterous pests on 
cabbage, particularly the cabbage looper, Trichoplusiant (Hub- 
ner). This particular pest is very difficult to control with the 
present available pesticides. Preliminary tests in the laboratory 
showed the bacterial suspension, sold under the name of Thuri- 
cide, provides good control of the looper. The treated insect 
became infected with the bacterial disease and showed typical 
symptoms after two or three days of feeding. Field ttials using 
Thuricide in combination with an organic pesticide dipterex 
also gave good control. Thuricide, although an expensive 
pesticide, appears to offer good possibilities for control of cabbage 
looper in Bermuda. There is no residual hazard with this material, 
sha means that it can be used on crops right up to the time of 

arvest. 


Arrangements were made with the Tropical Products Insti- 
tute in the Ministry of Overseas Development to have analyses 
run for insecticide residues in local soils. These analyses will be 
run for organo-chlorine residues, particularly for D.D.T. and 
dieldrin. The persistent nature of the residues of chlorinated 
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hydrocarbon is of increasing concern to biologists. The fact that 
these particular pesticides are fat soluble, means that they are 
stored in animal fats and become increasingly concentrated as 
they move up through the food chains. 


The claim made in the 1963-1964 report that the Mediter- 
ranean Fruit Fly had been eradicated from Bermuda was sub- 
stantiated when no fly was caught in traps during the period 


1965-1967. 


Horticulture expanded throughout 1967 and will undoubtedly 
continue to play a most important part in the work of the 


Department. 


AGRICULTURE 


Despite the small acreage now under cultivation the produc- 
tion of fruit and vegetables was well maintained. 






















PRODUCTION 1967 
Crop Acreage Total Yield Farm 
Value 
Bananas................ 75 1,125,000 Ibs. £56,250 
Beans. . 40 80,000 “ 6,000 
Beets. 2 12,000 “ 500 
Broccoli. 10 32,500 “ 2,437 
Cabbage 12 168,000 “ 8,400 
Carrots. 25 300,000 “ 12.500 
Onions. . 10 120,000 “ 4,500 
Potatoes, 200 2,304,000 “ 54,000 
Potatoes, Sweet. Ae 40 200,000 “ 10,000 
Tomatoes...... es 20 120,000 “ 10,500 
Miscellaneous........... 25 200,000 “ 7,500 
TOTALS oe 350% 459 4,661,000 “ 172,587 
Citrus Culture 
Number Total Yield Farm 
Year elereage of Trees in dosens Value 
1965... 95 9,500 95,000 £23,756 
1966 106 10,650 106,500 26,625 
1967.. 110 10,650 159,750 39,937 





Easter Lilies 


The following table gives details of the cultivation and exqort 


of the Easter Lily flowers 1965-7: 


Boxes of 
Bulbs Flowers 
Acreage Planted exported Value 
54 305,200 1,185 
5 302,000 2,029 7,101 
4 241,600 2,071 8,097 





£7,500 | 
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In June, 1964, the Board approved a marketing programme 
based on the purchase of only as much produce as was needed to 
meet current demand. The amounts realized were: 


Year 


1964S). oe eee aden cane 


1965.. 


A mount reaitees 





47,932 
56,611 
49,561 
55,566 


The rainfall for 1967 was 2.07 above the average yearly rain- 
fall. Six months exceeded 4 inches of rain, the wettest month 
was October with 19.26 inches of rain recorded. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The recorded domestic animal population during the six 


years 1962-1967 inclusive was: 


1962 1963 1964 


24 
122* 
300 





* including saddle horses and ponies. 


1,040 1, 


136 1,172 
655 611 
68 49 
75 71 
40 40 


4 
117* 143" 188* 187% 


300 = 250 


1965 1966 
1,320 1,428 
688 621 
47 61 
69 67 


45 5 


250 240 


230 


1,564 1,680 1,740 1,750 1,995 2,017 


No Tuberculosis in dairy cattle was found in 1967. The 
antificial insemination scheme for cattle, started in 1961 con- 
tinued to show progress, 1,077 cows were inseminated in 1967. 

The local production of animal products in 1967 was: 





1964 
Commodity Unit Quantity 
Beef and Veal Ib. 128,400 
Pork Ib. 165,230 
Ib. 60,000 
gall. 858,816 
doz. 1,107,410 
1966 
Commodity Unit Quantity 
Beef and Veal lb. 200,600 
Pork Ib. 189,840 
63,500 
862,994 
1,173,000 





276,853 


£ 
15,047 
18,984 
6,350 
273,281 
335,148 


1965 
Quantity 
124,800 
157,800 
61,000 
895,498 
1,110,500 


1967 
Quantity 
175,740 
160,320 
60,000 
857,598 
1,175,000 


£ 
9,359 
15,780 
6,100 
299;422 
277,625 


£ 
13,180 
16,032 
6,000 
299,689 
337,812 
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FORESTRY AND MINING 


Bermuda has neither forests nor mines. 


FISHERIES 


There was little change in the commercial fisheries situation. 
Of the 530 registered fishermen, only 91 do not use pots. It is 
estimated that 100 are engaged in full time fishing with the 
remaining 430 being part-time fishermen. A total of 606 pot 
users, including 167 amateurs, have registered their intent to 
set a total of about 6,750 pots, resulting in a concentration of 
approximately 45 pots per square mile of fishable bottom. This 
heavy concentration of pots accounts for the fact that most 
full-time fishermen complain of smaller catches per pot and 
smaller total catches. 

The Government fish freezing and cold storage plant, estab- 
lished in 1963 for the benefit of commercial fishermen on a 
rental basis, remained open from the 8th June, 1966 to the 17th 
April, 1967, the longest season since it it was opened. During 
this period, seven depositors stored a total of 24,500 Ibs. of fish. 

To help professional fishermen lower their operating costs, 
Government continued to pay them grants equivalent to the 
customs duties payable on certain essential fisheries equipment; 
the fishermen are required to submit regular statistical informa- 
ticn on their daily landings and operating expenses, as well as 
their fishing efforts. Meanwhile, the 1966 estimates of 1,450,000 
Ibs. of annual fish landings plus a 140,000 Ibs. cf spiny lobsters 
at a total value of about £300,000 continued to apply. 


Chapter 7 : Social Services 


EDUCATION 


UnbEr the provisions of the Education Act, 1954, the general 
administration of education is the responsibility of the Board of 
Education. The Board consists of no fewer than seven or mcre 
than eleven persons appointed by the Governor. The Department 
of Education consists of the Director (the Chief Executive 
Officer), two Senior Education Officers, three Education Officers, 
and a number of specialist officers including two Research and 
Guidance Officers, an Organiser of Home Economics, an Infants’ 
specialist and an Attendance Officer. 
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Schools 


Schools are divided into Aided and Maintained. Manage- 
ment of the former is vested in local committees or governing 
bodies, to whom Government makes annual grants under certain 
conditions. The Maintained schools are directly administered by 
the Department of Education. There were in 1967, seven Aided 
and thirty-one Maintained schools (including a school for handi- 
capped children and a unit for the maladjusted). 


The only denominational schools in Bermuda are two private 
ones, which receive no government aid. 


With five exceptions, three schools for boys and two for girls, 
all schools in Bermuda are co-educational. 


The Schools Act, 1954, Amendment Act, 1965, established 
the right of all children of compulsory school age (5 to 14 in 
1965, 5 to 15 in 1967 and 5 to 16 in 1969) to receive free primary 
and secondary education. Fees for children within the statutory 
school ages are therefore only charged for ‘‘B’’ stream pupils in 
the three secondary academic schools. Private schools, of 
course, remain fee-charging. 


Aided and Maintained secondary schools provide education 
up to “O” level G.C.E., while the Academic Sixth Form Centre 
caters to pupils preparing for University entrance through ‘‘A’’ 
level G.C.E. One private secondary school provides both ‘‘O” 
and “A” level G.C.E. instruction. Junior clerical courses are 
provided at six schools, advanced commercial instruction at the 
Commercial Sixth Form Centre and hotel training at the Hotel 
and Catering College. 


The secondary schools provide a four to five year course 
leading to G.C.E., R.S.A. or City and Guilds examinations. 
Pupils are normally transferred from the primary schcols 
between the ages of 11 years and 8 months and 12 years and 8 
months. The Technical Institute at present provides a four, 
year general secondary course followed by a two-year pre- 
apprenticeship course, but will become part of a further educa- 
tion complex in the immediate future. Fees for pupils over the 
statutory age are payable at these schools — the present rates 
ranging from £6 a term to £9 a term. Home Economics are 
provided at nine secondary schools or departments of schools, 
and handicraft courses at seven; while pre-vocational training 
in hotel technology, building crafts and garage mechanics is 
offered in the various secondary schools. 


Pupils 
The average enrolment and the average attendance in the 
Aided and Maintained schools during 1967 was 11,018 and 
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10,438 respectively. These numbers included pupils who were 
receiving secondary education. 


At the end of 1967, out of a total enrolment of 13,325, 6,501 
were boys and 6,824 were girls. Although attendance is at present 
compulsory for children over 5 and under 15, at the end of 1967, 
1295 were over the school leaving age. 


Buildings 
During the year 1967, additional school accommodation was 
provided as follows :— 


Primary.............. 30,000 square feet 
Secondary a2 11,000 square feet 





The schedule of school buildings drawn up in 1965 to complete 
provision of primary and secondary accommodation for children 
between the ages of 5 and 16 will, it is anticipated, have been 
completed by 1970, at an estimated cost of £214 million. 


The annual increase in the school population now occurs 
principally at secondary level and it is estimated that the 
secondary school population will have risen to 4,250 by 1970. 


Special Schools 


The school for physically and sensorily handicapped children 
caters for the needs of some 50 childten, while the maladjusted 
unit has ten pupils. 


The three special or remedial schools accommodate 350 
children. 


Higher Education 


There is no university or other institution of higher education 
as such in Bermuda, but extra—mural courses are available from 
two North American universities, and Government, together 
with other private agencies, provides opportunities for some 
forty persons each year to be trained abroad at this level. 
Included in these awards are teacher training scholarships up 
to the number of qualified candidates applying. In addition, a 
large number of trained teachers has been recruited from the 
United Kingdom, U.S.A., Canada and the West Indies, so that 
at the end of 1967, 90.3% of the teachers in the Government 
Maintained and Aided schools had university degrees or had 
taken teacher training courses abroad or possessed both these 
qualifications. 
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Expenditure 


The total Government expenditure during 1967 was 
£1,913,496. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


King Edward VII Memorial Hospital is the general hospital and 
well equipped with specialist services; Prospect Hospital is a 
geriatric unit, and these two hospitals are in the charge of a 
Board of Trustees. The Medical and Health Department is 
responsible for St. Brendan’s Hospital for all types of mental 
disorder, and Lefroy House which is for geriatric cases not 
requiring full hospitalisation. In all the hospitals fees are charged 
to patients but, by Government grants and voluntary contribu- 
tion, help to those unable to pay the full rates is ensured. 


The Medical and Health Department is responsible for clinics 
held outside the hospitals, clinics for school children, for women 
and for babies, and dental clinics are run for school children; the 
Department also runs the school medical service, supervises 
foster homes, day nurseries and nursery schools and is responsible 
for the medical care of penal institutions and the police; this in 
addition to the normal activities of a health department, with 
special clinics for social disease and a responsibility for com- 
municable disease. The Bermuda Welfare Society is responsible 
for nurses in each parish whose original function was midwifery 
but, with the change of habit of the pregnant woman who now 
goes to the Hospital to have her baby, the Welfare nurses carry 
out other activities. They join with the Health Department 
doctors and nurses in the baby clinics and do a considerable 
amount of domiciliary care. The number of babies born in 
hospital is over 90%. 


The general health of the community remains good. The 
immunisation programmes in diphtheria, whooping cough, 
tetanus, poliomyelitis are a routine procedure and it is shortly 
the intention to immunise against measles. Clinic attendances 
are as follows: 


1966 1967 

Planned Parenthood clinics.............. 1,757 1,835 
Pre-natal clinics............. ‘ 898 968 
Baby and pre-school clinics. 8,413 11,335 
School clinics................ 5 7,878 8,776 
Dental clinics: School children . 9,577 10,590 

OTB ies aise tls enas cys 458 536 
Medical examination of school childre: 3,553 3,602 
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A slight fall noticed in some baby clinics may be due to the 
fall in the number of babies. There were 20% fewer babies in 
1967 than in 1963. 


The notifications of communicable disease in 1967 showed an 
increase in the occurrence of gonorrhoea but a reduction in 
syphillis. The only other disease in which a fair number of 
cases were notified was chickenpox. Twelve case of tuberculosis 
were notified of which two were non-pulmonary. There was one 
case of tuberculous cervical glands but this infection was thought 
to have been developed elsewhere as the cattle of Bermuda are 
tuberculin tested annually and positive reactors slain, and all 
milk for sale has to be pasteurised. 


In the area of education and campaigns with education in view 
the Bermuda Tuberculosis and Health Association with some 
assistance from the Medical and Health Department carried out 
a successful diabetic programme. The Medical and Health 
Department sponsorship of family limitation and birth control 
continues with success. 


10 year average 1966 1967 

Number Rate Number — Rate Number Ras 
Living Births... 1,130 24.46 1,006 20.49 980 19.70 
Deaths......... 346 7.49 346 7.08 330 6.63 
Infant Mortality 35 31.15 30 29.82 27 27.58 


In addition to the normal clinic services two are worthy of 
note, the start of a child guidance clinic and the very high number 
of patients who have had some form of mental disorder supported 
by domiciliary care and out-patient attendance. In the environ- 
mental field the activities involving imported food stuffs con- 
tinue. The day to day supervision of all shops, victualling 
establishments and manufactories of foods, has been well 
maintained. Mosquito and rodent control has continued with 
efficiency and the public cleansing division with the introduction 
of modern large trucks has maintained a good service in spite of 
the rapid development of roads and houses. Supervision of 
sanitary engineering is a big part of the Department's work and 
the Department is adequately staffed now to deal with it. Pre 
and post examination is carried out on all local food animals 
slaughtered for human consumption and the public laboratory 
has been busy throughout the year. 


As a matter of interest a comparison of death rates by cause 
between 1957 and 1967 in Bermuda follows, calculated on a 
population of 100,000. 
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Causes of Death 


Male Female Total 


1957 


1967 





Male Female Total 





Syphilis and its sequelae...| 2.4 


All other diseases classified 

as infective and parasitic] 2.4 
Malignant neoplasms...... 66. 
Benign neoplasms and neo- 

plasms unspecified...... - 
Diabetes Mellitus......... = 
Vascular lesions affecting 

central nervous system. .| 42.9 
Chronic rheumatic heart 

disease................ 7 
Arteriosclerotic and degen- 


erative heart disease..... 11.69 
Other diseases of heart....] 16 7 
Hypertension with heart 

disease...........00005 - 


Hypertension without 
mention of heart........ 
Pneumonia 2 
Bronchitis............... 
Ulcer of stomach and duo- 








Appendiciti 
Intestinal obstruction and 
hernias se ieee uan 4.8 
Gastritis, duodenitis, 
enteritis and colitis, except 
diarrhoea of the new-born 
Cirrhosis of liver... 
Nephritis and nephrosi 
Hyperplasis of prostate... . 
Complications of preg- 
nancy, child-birth and 
puerperium............ Fe 
Congenital malformations 8 
Birth injuries, post-natal 
asphyxia and atelectasis.] 14.3 
Infections of the newborn..| 2.4 
Other diseases peculiar to 
early infancy and imma-| 
CUT Y cases tees es eis 26.2 
Senility, ill-defined and 
unknown causes........ 21.5 
All other diseases 








Suicide and self inflicted 
injury................. 2.4 
Homicide................ - 
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Totals escrito sane cee 448.6 379.3 827.9) 351.5 297.3 648.8 
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HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 


A joint select committee on housing recommended in 1965 that 
a pilot survey, the first of its kind, be carried out in an area of 
Pembroke Parish to ascertain housing needs. It was carried 
out jointly by the Medical and Health, Social Welfare and 
Central Planning authorities, and the Government Statistician. 
The joint select committee were examining the report at the 
end of 1967. 

The Bermuda Housing Trust Act, 1966 established a corpor- 
ate body of Trustees to provide low cost housing for the needy 
elderly. Its first project, the Elizabeth Hills Estate, founded 
on a donation by Mr. W. S. Purvis, was completed in 1967. It 
comprises sixteen units, six single and ten double. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


The Bermuda Social Welfare Board was established by an Act of 
1949 for the purpose of promoting ‘“‘social welfare among people 
of these Islands of any class, section or part thereof’. The 
Board consists of a Chairman, Deputy Chairman and nine other 
members, appointed by the Governor. 

In 1964, a separate Social Welfare Department was set up 
under the jurisdiction of the Board. 

The funds provided by the Government for social development 
in 1967 were: 











Salaries, etc £13,912 
Administration 750 
Youth services and facilities at Ports Island. 2,584 
Operation and maintenance of Bermuda 
Tennis Stadium..................65- 3,910 
Employment Office expenses. oe 814 
Grants-in-Aid). . ose ba cance tities 40,382 
Maintenance of Bernard Park playing area. 950 
Special Expenditure 
Expenses of course for Marriage Counsellors 400 
Grant to Sunshine League............... 500 
Receipts from the Tennis Stadium totalled.... £ 1,651. 15s. Od. 


Welfare work in the Colony is carried out by the Social Welfare 
Board, the Medical and Health Department, the Probation 
Service and various voluntary organisations. The Social Welfare 
Board provides funds which enable — 

(a) The Lady Cubitt Compassionate Association 
(L.C.C.A.) to employ a person to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Protection of Children Act; 

(b) The Salvation Army to employ a person to act as 
Social Worker, who does much work among the women 
who come before the courts; and 
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(c) The Bermuda Welfare Society to provide trained 
nurses in every parish. i 

Deprived and neglected children are under the supervision of 
the Children’s Officers (one at the Social Welfare Board, one at 
the Medical and Health Department, one for the L.C.C.A. and 
one Salvation Army Officer; the women police also assist). 
These officers investigate all cases brought to their attention and 
when necessary take legal steps to have the children placed in 
private or collective foster homes, although great efforts are 
made to keep families together if possible. The former youth 
hostel and boys’ home, Ridgeway House, is to be re-opened and 
run as a home for girls by the Social Welfare Board. It will bea 
home mainly for young girls referred by the court as being in 
need of care, protection or control and will answer a long stand- 
ing need in the Colony. 

The problem of moral danger to young people continued to 
be a matter of grave concern to the Board. 

An inter-departmental committee on illegitimacy advised on 
the steps to be taken with stress placed on the need to re-educate 
parents and the public and to provide improved recreational 
facilities. 

A Youth Health Education Development Programme was 
introduced in 1967, under a qualified leader. It was supported 
by voluntary subscription. 

This year saw the introduction of the Family Service Centre, 
to combine the existing responsibilities of the Social Work 
Department of the Social Welfare Board in a specialized family 
casework agency. 

The Centre offers a general citizens advice service dealing 
with all enquiries relating to social problems. Clients are either 
put in contact with an appropriate agency, or helped by the 
Centre itself. 

In 1967 an entirely new service was provided. The Social 
Welfare Board, in conjunction with the Bermuda Council of 
Churches, held a training course for volunteer marriage guidance 
counsellors. A tutor from the National Marriage Guidance 
Council of Britain held an intensive two week training course in 
March for some two dozen volunteers. A further training course 
is planned for 1968. The marriage guidance service operates 
through the Family Service Centre, and is responsible to the 
Bermuda Marriage Guidance Council, an independent body. 

The Society for the Blind, which is aided by Government, 
continued teaching and training the adult blind. The Social 
Welfare Board’s Social Worker attended the Caribbean Con- 
ference on Work for the Blind. 

The Board of Education operates special schools for the deaf- 
and-dumb, and the mentally and physically maladjusted and 
backward. 
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A private organisation, the Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion, has opened a pre-school day-training school for the deaf 
with a qualified teacher in charge. 


The Medical and Health Department run a training centre for 
mentally and physically handicapped young children, and 
cooperate with the Committee of 25 for Handicapped Children 
who run a workshop for handicapped adults and teenagers 
unable to obtain regular employment. After training, some may 
enter regular employment outside the workshop. 


Besides the facilities provided by the Vestries of some parishes 
for the care of their aged poor, there are two homes for the aged, 
The Packwood Old Folks Home and Lefroy House. The 
former receives a grant from the Social Welfare Board, and the 
latter is operated by the Board of Health. 


One of the duties of the Board is to advise and assist local 
authorities and social welfare organisations, and to co-ordinate 
their welfare activities. With this in view, a Council of Social 
Service was formed in 1964. The Council, which is a self-govern- 
ing voluntary organisation, consists of representatives of the 
voluntary bodies. It assesses the needs of the community and 
initiates new work and services. The Social Welfare Board is 
Guardian ad litem for the purposes of the Adoption of Children 
Act, 1943, as amended in 1964 and registers charitable organisa- 
tions under the Charities Act, 1965. There were thirty-one 
registered charities at the end of 1967. 


Although the Tennis Stadium is still a source of expense; 
revenues are increasing year by year. Special low rates are offered 
to children, and season tickets and lower rates have been intro- 
duced to encourage children. In 1967, there were 4,249 hours of 
play. The Board has recommended that the courts should be 
re-surfaced as soon as possible to increase revenue and put the 
Stadium on a self-paying basis. 


Ports Island continued to be a popular facility. Many thous- 
ands use the island annually for picnics and many hundreds of 
young people camp there. In 1967 applications again increased 
and enquiries were received from youth groups overseas. There 
are also camping sites for pioneering groups, one at Ferry Reach 
for the Girl Guides and another at Darrell’s Island for Scouts 
and other organisations. 


The Board encourages organized youth activities. Youth Clubs 
are inaugurated by groups of young people who select their own 
leaders. The Youth Adviser is available for assistance, advice 
and equipment for Joan. The Board offers a local training course 
for youth leaders every other year. The Y.M.C.A., formed in 
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1966, expanded its activities. Jointly with the Departments of 
Education and Social Welfare, it revived the summer play- 
grounds programme which lapsed in the fifties. The Queen's 
Park Golf Course provides facilities for the general public, and 
is operated by the Ocean View Golf Club under agreement with 
the Board. 


The Bermuda Social Welfare Board now has responsibility 
for developing Bernard Park, a public open space in Pembroke 
Parish, as a recreational area. A football field, a cricket pitch for 
junior play and practice areas are now available. 


Two new developments in youth welfare were achieved in 
1967. Following a seminar sponsored by the Board, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce initiated a Duke of Edinburgh’s Award 
Scheme for Bermuda with the approval of the governing 
authority in Britain. Later in the year, proposals were announced 
for establishing a Youth Council. 


The Government Employees (Health Insurance) Act, 1965, 
and subsequent amendments, provided for medical and hospital 
benefits for Government employees and school teachers on a 
contributory basis. Most substantial private undertakings and 
public utilities have contributory health schemes provided by 
employers through insurance companies. Some employers also 
have retirement insurance schemes. Relief of the poor is the 
responsibility of the Parish Vestries, but during the year the 
Poor Relief Act, 1930, came under review. Plans were made for 
extended relief to prisoners’ families. The reports of two parlia- 
mentary committees, one on hospital insurance and one on 
contributory old age and widows pensions, were received in 1967. 
The Contributory Pensions Act was enacted in December. In 
addition to contributory old age and widows pensions, it pro- 
vides a non-contributory pension for persons reaching age 65, 
who would not otherwise be eligible. 


The Probation Service staff consists of one Principal 
Probation Officer, four Male Probation Officers and one woman 
Probation Officer. Three Officers have now undertaken training 
courses in the United Kingdom and two have been nominated 
for 1968. The Courts continued to use the Service to the fullest 
extent and case loads have increased accordingly. Employment 
is found for all juveniles under the jurisdiction of the Probation 
Service as soon as they have reached the school leaving age. 
Employment is also readily available for adults on discharge 
from penal establishments. Ex-prisoners are encouraged to take 
their problems to the Probation Officer in charge of the District 
in which they live, and after-care, voluntary on both sides, 
continued to increase. 
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Chapter 8 : Legislation 
LEGISLATION 
ImMpoRTANT ACTS PASSED DURING 1967: 


The Performers Protection Act, 1967 (No. 22). 

This Act is modelled on the United Kingdom Performers’ 
Protection Acts, 1958, and 1963, and is designed to afford 
protection to Performers, Producers of Phonograms and Broad- 
casting Organisations against unauthorised reproductions of 
performances and unauthorised reproductions of recorded or 
broadcast works. The terms of the Act conform with the pro- 
visions of the Rome Convention of 1961, and the enactment of 
this legislation will enable the Government of the United 
Kingdom to extend the Convention to Bermuda. 


The Church Livings and Glebe Lands Consolidation Act, 1967 

(No. 208). 

This Act vested the Glebe Lands owned by the Rectors and 
Church Vestries of the various parishes in the Synod of the 
Church of England in Bermuda. Prior to the Act the Rector of a 
Parish in which Glebe Land was situated was beneficially 
entitled to the income from that land. The Act makes the Church 
Vestry the person beneficially entitled to such income but con- 
tains provisions protecting the interests of the present Rectors. 

The Act also confers upon the Synod uniform and wide trustee 
powers in dealing with such land, and consolidates a number of 
earlier Acts providing for the provision of Rectors for each 
parish and their duties and qualifications. 


The Land Valuation and Tax Act, 1967 (No. 227). 

The Act established a machinery for assessing the annual 
rental value of hereditaments in Bermuda (called in the Act 
“valuation units’), for appealing against assessments and for 
collecting a tax calculated on annual rental values. 


The Land Tax Act, 1967 (No. 237). 

This Act imposed a tax upon the valuation units assessed 
under the Land Valuation and Tax Act, 1967, of two shillings 
in the pound a year for the tax period of the last six months of 
1967. An interesting feature of this Act was that the tax upon 
valuation units which were dwelling houses was subject to 
progressive deductions based on their various annual rental 
values. Thus, for example, dwelling houses assessed at an annual 
rental value of less than £390 were entitled to 100% deduction 
and paid no tax, dwelling houses assessed between £600 and 
£660 were entitled to a 50% deduction and paid only half the 
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The Governor, the Rt. Hon. Lord Martonmere, P.C., 
K.C.M.G., performed two opening ceremonies in June, 
1967 — the new General Post Office (above) and the 
restored Fort Hamilton as a public park (below). 














Young Bermudians at play 
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A Happy Ship, the Cunard vessel R.M.S. Franconia 
(above) started the weekly contract cruise service between 
New York and Bermuda. A Sad Ship, the Canadian 
yacht Ramona (below), foundered in a December storm 
ff the North Shore with the tragic loss of five of its 
fen crew. 
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tax, and only those dwelling houses whose annual rental value 
‘was more than £900 paid the whole tax. In this way the tax 
fell most lightly upon the smaller types of dwelling houses. The 
tax was levied upon the owners of valuation units and not upon 
the occupiers, except in certain cases such as units leased on a 
lease of three years or more and units owned by the Government 
in which cases the tax fell upon the occupiers. 


The Marine and Ports Authority (Additional Duties and Change 

of Name) Act, 1967 (No. 238). 

This Act changes the name of the Marine Board to the 
‘‘Marine and Ports Authority’ and vests in the Authority the 
function of co-ordinating the development, administration and 
control of alJl ports in Bermuda. 


The Stamp Duties Act, 1919, Amendment Act (No. 4) 1967 

(No. 248) 

This amending Act makes special provisions for the stamping 
of Unit Trust Deeds and other instruments used in connection 
with Unit Trust Schemes, and is modelled closely on English 
legislation relating to the payment of stamp duties upon such 
instruments. 


The Abolition of Discrimination in Legal Instruments Act, 1967 

(No. 253) 

This Act invalidates any provisions in legal instruments which 
restrict the transfer of property or the benefit of property from 
accruing to a person or class of persons by reference to colour, 
race or ethnic origin. 


The Supreme Court Act, 1905, Amendment Act, 1967 (No. 256) 

The amendment to the Supreme Court Act specifies the 
qualifications necessary for admission as a Barrister and Attorney 
of the Supreme Court of Bermuda. To be admitted as a Barris- 
ter and Attorney it is now necessary to be an English Barrister 
or Solicitor or to possess comparable qualifications in any of Her 
Majesty’s Dominions. 


The Hotelkeepers Protection Act, 1930, Amendment Act, 1967 

(No. 257) 

This Act amends the Hotelkeepers Protection Act, 1930, by 
providing that the general powers of Hotelkeepers under that 
Act to refuse to register any person as a guest or to admit any 
person to hotel premises shall not be exercised by reason of a 
person’s race, colour, religion, ethnic or national origin. 
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Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


The systems of law applicable in Bermuda are the common law, 
the doctrines of equity and all English Acts of general application 
which were in force on the 11th July, 1612. These systems are 
subject to Acts passed in Bermuda since that date in any way 
altering, modifying or amending those laws or doctrines. 

The Public Acts passed by the Bermuda Legislature and 
Statutory Instruments made thereunder comprise six volumes 
and one volume of tables and indices and a new compilation was 
published in November, 1965. 

There exists also an edition of private Acts in two volumes, 
covering the period from 1709 - 1903. Later Private Acts have 
been published in annual volumes. In this last respect it may be 
noted that all companies are formed by Private Acts of Parlia- 
ment. 


Law Courts 


(a) Court of Appeal for Bermuda consisting of a President 
and two Justices of Appeal. This Court was first constituted 
in 1964, and sat for the first time in September of 1965. The 
Appeal Court visits Bermuda three times a year, and hears 
appeals from decisions of the Supreme Court. 


(b) Supreme Court of Bermuda, presided over by a Chief 
Justice, and a Puisne Judge; the Supreme Court enjoys unlimited 
jurisdiction in all divisions of the law. The Court sits in its 
Criminal jurisdiction four times a year in law terms, following 
the English tradition, in its Divorce and Civil jurisdiction 
three times a year, and in its Appellate jurisdiction as directed 
by the Chief Justice. 

(c) Magistrates Courts — there is a Senior Magistrate and a 
Magistrate who have jurisdiction throughout the Islands. There 
are two Magistrates Courts in the capital, Hamilton, one in the 
town of St. George, at the eastern end of the Island, and one in 
Somerset, at the western end. The Magistrates hold Courts 
in Hamilton on weekdays (except Saturdays), and a Magistrate 
sits at St. George’s and Somerset once fortnightly or oftener if 
required. 

The Magistrates have jurisdiction to try all summary offences 
and, with the consent of the accused, certain indictable offences. 
Their jurisdiction to try indictable offences has, in the past few 
years, been considerably extended. The majority of cases dealt 
with in their Courts are traffic offences. 

In addition to their Criminal jurisdiction the Magistrates 
have a limited jurisdiction to try certain civil actions. They 
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have also jurisdiction in matrimonial proceedings similar to that 
of English Magistrates Courts. 

In certain types of cases, the Magistrate sits as Chairman of a 
Special Court, together with two lay persons drawn from a panel 
appointed by the Governor, to deal with juveniles. The Special 
Court also has jurisdiction in affiliation, adoption and other 
proceedings. 

The Magistrates act as Coroners. The Coroners’ Courts have 
similar jurisdiction to those in England and also, rather curiously, 
have jurisdiction to conduct inquests into the cause of fires. 

The Magistrates act as Chairmen of a number of other quasi 
judicial statutory tribunals, e.g. Liquor Licensing, Planning 
and Land Valuation. They also have a number of administra- 
tive functions e.g. the issue of Pedlars Licences. 


Cases 

The Court of Appeal’s lists are primarily concerned with 
criminal appeals against conviction and/or sentence, but it 
also hears civil appeals as and when necessary. 

Common categories of criminal offences tried in the Supreme 
Court during recent years were those against property (breaking, 
entering, stealing, etc.) and against the person (assault in its 
many forms). Other cases heard were of a very diversified 
nature, with a growing tendency to become even more so. 

The number of writs issued in the Supreme Court has dropped 
slightly to 215 - 220 per annum. 

The continued increase in the population and the corresponding 
increase in offences (e.g. especially since the introduction in 1946 
of motor transport, resulting in an enormous increase in traffic 
cases) has made the Courts progressively busier with the passage 
of the years. 


Statistics 

Below is a summary of discharges, convictions and punish- 
ments in all criminal cases before the Supreme Court during 
1966 and 1967: 


Cases 1966 1967 
Criminal Cases 57 
Discharges... . a 
CONVICTIONS 5.5 0.5%). celcigielelouslfnr g Pie ete 
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Sentences 
Preventive Detention................... 
Imprisonment. ..... 
Probation. ............. 
Imprisonment and Caning. 
Corrective Training..... 
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The total number of cases dealt with summarily during 1966 
were 7,555 and in 1967, 8,935. 


Traffic Offences — Speeding 1,561 and 2,125 respectively. 
Careless Driving, Dangerous Driving and Drunken Driving — 
597 and 721 respectively. 


Miscellaneous Traffic Offences, i.e. Parking, Insurance offences 
etc., 4,250 and 5,141 respectively. Other offences — 1,147 
during 1966, and 1,079 during 1967. 


Total fines collected and paid into the Treasury during 1966 
and 1967 for road traffic and other summary offences were 
£44,968 and £58,290 respectively. 


In the Juvenile Court 208 juvehiles (195 boys and 13 girls) 
were dealt with in 1966 compared with 182 (166 boys and 16 girls) 
in 1967. 


Indictable charges inquired into by Magistrates in 1966, and 
1967 were 93 and 89 respectively. 


In Civil matters in the Magistrates Court the numbers of 
originating summonses issued in 1966 and 1967 were 4,667 and 
5,419 respectively, while other processes issued totalled 3,218 and 
4,404. Fees collected amounted to £7,389 and £11,434. 12. Od. 
respectively. 


In the Domestic Courts 133 cases were dealt with under the 
Married Women’s Protection Acts in 1966 and 196 in 1967. 
Under the Minors Act the figures were 35 and 65 respectively, 
and for the Illegitimate Children's Act, 150 and 73 respectively. 

Under the Adoption of Children Act, the figures were 51 and 
23 respectively. 


POLICE 


Organisation 

The Force is organised into five Divisions, namely Head- 
quarters, Central, Western, Eastern and Operations Divisions. 
The Headquarters Division comprises six departments: 


“A” Department (Administration) i/c Chief Superintendent 
“B" Department (Finance and Stores) 
“C" Department (Crime) i/c Superintendent 
“D" Department (Operations, including 

traffic, uniform, police dogs) i/c Chief Superintendent 
“E” Department (Special Branch) i/c Inspector 
Women Police Department i/c Woman Police Inspector 


The Divisions are commanded by Chief Inspectors or 
Inspectors. 
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Establishment 

Mr. G. H. Robins, C.B.E., remained in command of the Force 
in 1967. A re-distribution of the Force provided for the promo- 
tion of one Chief Superintendent to the rank of Deputy Com- 
missioner leaving one Chief Su perintendent in the establishment. 
The establishment and strength for 1967 was: 







Establishment Strength 

Commissioner. ......... 1 1 
Deputy Commissioner 1 1 
Chief Superintendent 1 1 
Superintendent..... 3 3 
Chief Inspector . 3 3 
Inspector.... 15 15 
Sergeant... ac 47 44 
Constables.............+ 202 194 

273 262 

Manpower 


Local recruitment improved in 1967. Twenty-eight applicants 
apelid to join the Force, and of this number twelve passed the 
physical and educational examinations and were accepted. The 
overall gain in local recruitment was eight: 


Training School 


Two Basic Training Courses of thirteen weeks duration were 
held. The first was attended by ten men, five of them were local 
and five were recruited from Barbados. The second course was 
attended by fourteen men, one local, one recruited from the 
West Indies and twelve from the United Kingdom. 

Six Refresher Courses of two weeks duration were held, 
serene by five women and seventy men in the rank of Con- 
stable. 

A Chief Inspector and six Constables of the Launch Crew 
attended a Course of Instruction in connection with Pilotage 
and Practical Seamanship and also basic mechanical knowledge 
required for the ‘Engine Driver’s Licence’. All passed the 
Course and qualified for “‘C’’ Licences. 

A Detective Inspector attended a Narcotics Seminar at the 
University of Louisville, Scientific Investigation of Crime. 

A Detective Sergeant attended the Special Branch Course, 
London. 

A Police Sergeant attended the Special Course in General 
Duties, Wakefield. 

A Detective Sergeant and a Detective Constable attended 
the Detective’s Course, Wakefield. 

A Detective Constable attended the Detective’s Course, 
Chelsea, London. 
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At the end of 1967, the Force's closed Corps of St. John 
Ambulance Brigade had 130 members; 14 members qualified 
as Lay Instructors in First Aid and 3 as authorised Examiners. 


Uniform Branch 

The Uniform Branch consists of four Divisions, namely, 
Central, Eastern, Western and Operations. Police Stations are 
situated at Hamilton, St. George’s and Somerset. The divisional 
headquarters of Operations is at Prospect, Devonshire Parish. 
The Parishes are policed by Parish Constables who operate from 
their respective divisional stations. 


| 
Marine Section 
In addition to policing the City of Hamilton, the police are | 
also responsible for the security of the docks and the control of 
persons and vehicles entering or leaving the docks. A police 
launch is used on regular patrols of the harbour and Sound. It 
provides protection for property on the islands. This Section 
also enforces Marine and Ports Authority, and Department of 
Agriculture and Fisheries Regulations. | 
\ 


Operations Division 


The Operations Division is the communications centre of the 
Force, and consists of : 


(a) Control Room 

From here radio contact is maintained with the base units 
installed at each police station, and also with the 58 mobile 
radio units in patrol cars, motor-cycles and the police launch. 
The position of these radio units is plotted by a controller seated 
at a Communications Console. He is able to assess at a glance 
the availability, and degree of readiness, should a vehicle be 
required in an emergency to attend the scene of an incident. 
Beat Constables in the City of Hamilton are now equipped with 
pocket transmit/receiver radios (Pye Pocketfones). 

In the event of a severe hurricane or a national disaster, 
requiring the setting up of the Emergency Measures Organisa- 
tion, the Operations divisional headquarters is the control 
centre for the maintenance of essential services and relief 
organisations. 


(6) Information Room 

All emergency calls from the public using the 2-2222 system 
terminate here, and when action is immediately required informa- 
tion can be quickly disseminated and instructions given to each 
or all divisions by radio or teleprinter. 
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(c) Workshops and Garage 

The overhaul, repair and maintenance of all police vehicles 
are carried out at the mechanical workshops. The average 
cost of maintaining and running each vehicle is 2.1 pence per 
mile. 


(d) Radio Section 

Elementary servicing and installation of all radio units is the 
primary task of the section. Repairs are carried out under 
contract by local suppliers. This section also maintains the 
radar speed meters. 


(e) Traffic Section 

Cars and motor-cycles are constantly on patrol, and deal with 
the majority of road accidents, in addition to attending to 
emergency calls. 

The statutory speed limits of 15 miles an hour in built-up 
areas and 20 miles an hour in rural areas are enforced by the use 
of radar. The number of accidents increased to 9,066 compared 
with 7,101 in 1966. 


(f) Police Driving School 

Two instructors trained in the United Kingdom ensure that 
the necessary standards required of police drivers are main- 
tained. All Police drivers must pass the standard Basic Course, 
but the drivers of Traffic Section cars must also pass the 
Advanced Driving Course. Motor-cycle escorts for the 
Governor on all important occasions are provided, and personnel 
of the escort form the nucleus of the Police Motor-cycle Display 
Team, which gives public performances of precision riding. 


(g) Cycle Squad, Beach Squad and Dog Section 

These three sections work very closely together, especially 
in connection with the stealing, stripping and removal of auxiliary 
cycles, petty thefts from the beaches during the summer season 
and prowling throughout the year. 


Criminal Investigation Department 
The strength of the C.I.D. is as follows :— 


1 Superintendent 

1 Chief Inspector 

4 Detective Inspectors 
7 Detective Sergeants 
15 Detective Constables 
5 Aides — Constables 


Four Aides are uniformed Constables and the fifth is a Police 
woman. Aides are now attached to the C.I.D. for one month’s 
training, before reverting to uniform duties. 
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Statistics of Criminal Offences 
1966 1967 
Number of cases reported... .. 3,689 4,606 
Number of cases refused. 3 372 411 
Number of cases true......... 3,317 4,195 
Number of persons convicted: 906 962 
Adult Males............ 680 762 
Adult Females. : 34 52 
Juvenile Males. . 175 140 
Juvenile Females. . eee 17 8 
Value of property stolen...... £122,188 £178,866 
Value of property recovered... £ 75,992 £ 82,257 


The largest single item of crime was again the removal of 
pedal, auxiliary and motor-cycles. 


1966 1967 
Number removed.............. 1,306 1,634 
Number recovered............- 1,069 1,247 


FRISONS 


The Joint Select Committee of the Legislature appointed to 

“consider and report what changes, if any, should be made in the 
penal system’’ submitted two interim reports and both were 
adopted by the Legislature. The first of these recommended 
that Government accept financial responsibility for the depen- 
dants of prisoners found to be in need of aid, and urged that 
fuller use be made of existing machinery — which should be 
modified to be more comprehensive — to collect monies from 
delinquent debtors before resorting to the final sanction of 
imprisonment. The second interim report recognised the 
unsuitability of the premises occupied in the Town of St. George 
by the Senior Training School for Boys and recommended the 
selection of a new site. 

Due to the resignation cf Mr. P. Manley, O.B.E., the post of 
Warden of Prisons became vacant and, for the first time for 
many years, was filled by promotion within the Service. All 
consequent promoticn vacancies were also filled by serving 
officers. Two officers retired on reaching the mandatory retire- 
ment age whilst two others — one a Divisional Officer and the 
other a senicr Prison Officer — died suddenly from natural 
causes. Al] vacancies were filled by local recruitment. There 
was no change in the staff establishment during the year. 

Four officers underwent a basic training course of six weeks 
duration which covered all aspects of a prison officer's duties 
including civil protection, self-defence, physical training, basic 
military dril] and first-aid. In addition lectures were given by 
the Solicitor General, the Principal Probation Officer and by the 
Training Officer, Bermuda Police Force. Ten officers — both 
senior and junior — attended a short course in fire prevention 
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and fighting, which was arranged through the Hamilton Fire 
Brigade. Three senior officers attended an advanced course, 
‘The Management of Penal Institutions’ at Wakefield Staff 
College in the United Kingdom. 

Nine officers were afforded the opportunity for intensive 
training in specialist functions at the Officers’ Training School, 
followed by attachment as supernumaries to the incumbent of 
the duty being studied. Officers are encouraged to attend Adult 
Education Classes during cff-duty periods and eight men took 
advantage of these facilities during the year. 


Penal Institutions 


There are five penal establishments: a security prison at 
Ireland Island, known as Casemates Prison; a Prison Farm at 
St. George’s West; a Senior Training School for Boys also in St. 
George’s and a Women’s Prison at Prospect in Devonshire, 
which is divided into two sections to include a Senior Training 
School for Girls. Inmates of Training Schools receive sentences 
of Corrective Training. 

Improvements continue to be made to the facilities cf all the 
male establishments. 


Population 
Senior Senior 
Training Training 
Casemates Prison School Women's Schook 
Prison Farm (Boys) Prison (Girls) 
1st January 70 49 45 0 2 
31st December 62 37 36 3 1 


The daily average population was 151. This was a marked 
reduction from 1966 when the average daily holding was 180, 
The effects of appeal decisions and the remission of sentences 
over the last few years, although negligible factors hitherto, 
account for some measure of the decrease. These must be 
weighed, however, against the overall crime figures which in 1967 
increased by approximately 15%. It would therefore appear 
that the reduction should be viewed as a temporary respite. 


Employment of Prisoners 


New construction, maintenance and improvements within all 
prison establishments accounted for the work done by the 
majority of the labour force — many of whom had no previcus 
experience in the trade to which they were allocated. Prison 
Officer Instructors give on-the-job teaching to the unskilled 
whilst supervising projects. 

Departments of Government which benefited from the use of 
prison labour included the Police Force; Marine Board; Public 
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Works; Post Office; Audit; Sports Council; Registrar General; 
Education; Treasury; Courts; Public Health; Agriculture: 
Secretariat; Government Hcuse; Welfare Board. 

Farming, fishing, gardening, upholstery, motor maintenance, 
stone quarrying and shce repairing were also carried out whilst 
others were employed on the domestic needs of the svstem — 
cooking, laundering, cleaning, etc. 

Inmates of the Women's Prison and the Senior Training 
School for Girls were employed and trained in domestic science, 
sewing, mat-making and general clothing and equipment repair 
work. 


After Care and Probation 

Corrective Trainees and prisoners serving sentences of life or 
of Preventive Detention are released on licence under the care 
and supervision of the Probation Service. 

Discharge Boards, which include a Probation Officer, inter- 
view long-service prisoners prior to release with a view tc assist- 
ing with problems likely to be faced on discharge. 

The Probation Officers are always ready to help any serving 
prisoner with problems. 


Discipline 

There was a slight decrease in the number of offences against 
discipline punished in 1967, 124 against 144 for 1966, and 
discipline was maintained at a satisfactory level. 

There were no escapes nor serious incidents during the year. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


Public Utilities 

The public supply of electricity is provided by the Bermuda 
Electric Light Company, Limited; most of the 900 shareholders 
of which reside in Bermuda. Electricity for all purposes is 
provided by diesel driven generators. Statistics for the year 
ended 31st December, are as follows :— 





Kilowatt hours generated. .......... 173,640,600 
Kilowatt hours sold.......... E 151,524,370 
Number of consumers (average 19,350 
Domestic consumption (kWh) 70,789,519 
Commercial and other consumptions. . 80,734,851 
(kWh.) 
Plant capacity (name plate rating) (kW.) 45,140 
Peak load! fino tc scetea tate one (kW.) 31,600 
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Electricity is supplied to consumers for lighting purposes at 
115 volts and for power at 115-230 volts; the generating voltage 
is 2.3 and 4.16 kV., power distribution 4.16 kV. and transmission 
13.8 and 22 kV. The supply is A.C., 60 cycles, single phase 
and three phase. The tariff varies according to the class of 
service (commercial or residential) and the following are repre- 
sentative tariffs as at Ist March, 1968. 


Residential Service. Monthly rate for single family taking service 
through one meter :— 


104d. per kWn. for first 20 kWh. 
ait: per kWh. for next 60 kWh. 
43d. per kWh. for next 30 kWh. 
2.4d. per kWh. for remainder 


Commercial Service. Monthly rates:— 


(1) For customers whose service entrance capacity is 10 
kilowatts or less:— 


7.3d. per kWh. for first 40 kWh. per kW. 
3.2d. per kWh. for remaining kWh. per kW. 


(2) For customers whose service entrance capacity is more 
than 10 kWs. :— 


7.3d. per kWh. for first 180 kWh. plus 25 kWh. per kW. 
3.2d. per kWh. for remaining kWh.per kW. 


The monthly minimum charge is determined by the capacity 
of the service entrance switch at the rate of 2s. 6d. per kilowatt. 


Production 


The second of two 6,600 kw Nordberg diesel generating units 
will be commissioned in March, 1968. This will increase the 
capacity of the Plant to 51,740 kilowatts. 


There are no gasworks in Bermuda and the only available gas, 
used mainly for cooking, was produced and distributed locally 
from ingredients imported in bulk from abroad. 

There are no waterworks and Bermuda is dependent for its 
fresh water supply primarily on rainfall, which averages annually 
58.96 inches. Well-water is used for some domestic purposes 
and the Government and some private concerns operate 
water distillation plants. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 
The Public Works Department is responsible for the mainten- 


ance and improvement of all public works, public buildings, 
highways and Government-owned lands. Government land 
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holdings total approximately 1,018 acres, there are 132 miles of 
public roads, and the insured value of Government buildings, 
excluding the King Edward VII Memorial Hospital, amounts to 
£4,637,863. Expenditure on current works, primarily new 
Government buildings, road improvements and the maintenance 
of existing buildings and roads, amounted to approximately 
£1,600,000 in 1967. 

The various works undertaken by the Public Works Depart- 
ment during 1967 are summarized below: 


Government Quarry and Depot 


Stone quarried amounted to 39,275 tons in 1967. The end 
product is primarily asphalt premix, (19,533 tons), crushed 
aggregate for rcad foundations, etc., and concrete for building 
construction. Precast concrete units of various types including 
pipes, building blocks and roadside kerbs are also produced in 
the Quarry. 

The Depot includes Mechanical Workshops wherein all the 
Department's light and heavy plant is serviced and repaired. 
Adequate stores for supply to the Roads, Buildings and Mechani- 
cal Branches are held in stock at the Depot. 


Roads and Bridges 


The continuing build up of traffic combined with an increasing 
resident and tourist population necessitates a constant pro- 
gramme of road improvement schemes. At the same time great 
care is taken to preserve the natural beauty of the Island and to 
preserve the rural and leisurely atmosphere whenever pcssible. 

Major schemes undertaken during the year were the comple- 
tion of South Road to its junction with Middle Road in South- 
ampton and the diversion of South Road in Warwick at a new 
hotel site. 

Works of a more minor nature included the improvement of 
several bends and intersections, and the construction of a 
number of bus passenger lay-bys and shelters. 

During the year 240,500 square yards of asphalt surfacing was 
laid on public and private roads, car parks, playgrounds and 
various other sites. 


Government Buildings — Maintenance 


Government-owned buildings and building complexes total 
some 203 in number, varying in size from single dwellings 
to major institutional and school buildings. General mainten- 
ance was carried out as required at a cost of £86,781 or 1.87% of 
the insured value. 
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Architects Department — New Works 


Two new schools — an Academic Sixth Form Centre and a 
| primary school — were commenced and largely completed, as 
‘was an open plan infants’ unit. Four existing schools received 

additions in the form of an auditorium and two classrooms each, 
and four schools were rehabilitated to improve existing facilities. 
Design work was carried out on a new secondary school, an 
E.S.N. school and varicus additions to existing premises. 

A total of £600,000 was appropriated for school building 
during the year. 

Further work to the value of £112,000 was carried out at the 
Civil Air Terminal. Additional facilities provided included 
extensions to both passenger arrival and departure areas, and 
to the aircraft maintenance buildings. 

In June the Governor opened a new £420,000 General Post 
Office building, which also houses other Government depart- 
ments; and an 18-unit housing development for the elderly. 

Other projects in the design stage include further additions to 
the King Edward VII Memorial Hospital, a golf course club- 
house, a sports pavilion for the Nationa] Stadium and new 
Magistrates’ Courts.” 

During the year, field or drawing office work was carried out on 
a total of 52 projects with a total building appropriation of some 
£1,000,000. 


Water Supplies, Land Drainage and Reclamation 


Water Supplies 


Resources. Pembroke Marsh East was further investigated 
as a potential source of supply for potable water. In August 
regular sampling of the water was commenced. The results 
to date have been encouraging as the salt content has 
fluctuated between 750 and 1,150 parts per million. 


Storage. The design of a third one-million-gallon storage 
tank to be constructed in the moat at Fort Prospect was com- 
pleted and tenders for the work were under consideration at the 
end of the year. 


Mains Extensions. 2,600 yards of 4-inch asbestos cement pipe 
were laid from Fort Prospect to St. Brendan’s Hospital at a 
cost of £13,500. The Department designed and supervised 
construction of the pipeline which was laid by contract. 

When commissioned in August, the pipeline was handed over 
to the Crown Lands Corporation for operation. 

Both Bermuda’s hospitals are now serviced by fresh water 
pipelines from the distillation plant via the storage reservoirs at 
Prospect. 
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Land Drainage 

The Pembroke Marsh Canal is some 3,200 yards long and 
drains an area of 650 acres. During the year, 500 yards of the 
lower reaches of the Canal were cleaned, deepened and widened. 


Land Reclamation 

Marsh Land. 8,500 square yards of marsh land was reclaimed 
immediately south of Bernard Park and used to construct a 
playing field for Dellwood School. 


Work commenced on reclaiming an area in the north-east 
corner of Pembroke Marsh East for ultimate use as a playing 
field by Bishop Spencer School. Approximately 10,000 square 
yards of land will be reclaimed by controlled tipping of refuse. 


Foreshore. At the entrance to the Civil Air Terminal, the 
reclamation of 3,000 square yards of foreshore was completed. 
In addition, 2,000 square yards of land was reclaimed adjacent 
to the proposed site of the Air Cargo Sheds. 


Survey Department 

The Department continued its normal survey work in con- 
nection with engineering and architectural projects and the 
acquisition of land for Government facilities. 

Land was acquired for several new schools and for two addi- 
tional public beaches. 

Good progress was made on the re-survey of all public roads in | 
the Cclony. Other surveys were completed in ccnnection with 
the large schocl building programme and for newrcads, including 
an extension of the South Road in Southampton Parish and a | 
new public highway through a portion of the-U.S. Air Fcrce Base | 

| 
| 
| 
| 





which will by-pass the ageing Severn Bridge. 

All 74 sheets of the new 1/2500 survey of Bermuda have now 
been received from the Directorate of Overseas Surveys. Three 
sheets of the 6-inch series and a single sheet topographical map 
are awaited. 


Chapter 11 : Communications 


Shipping 

Bermuda has three ports, Hamilton, St. George’s and the 
Freeport; the principal port is Hamilton in the centre of the 
Island. 
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In August, 1964 the Governor appointed a Commission of 
Inquiry to investigate and report on Port Facilities in the 
Colony. The Commissicn reported in April, 1965 and recom- 
mended that a Central Port Authority be established to operate 
the ports of Hamilton and St. George’s and their attendant 
services including pilotage, tugs, tenders, navigational aids, etc.. 
and also to be responsible for the operation of the Civil Air 
Terminal. The Port Authority would operate on an independent 
financial basis. The Commission also recommended that the 
port of Hamilton be restricted to passenger vessels only and that 
the port of St. George be developed as the freight port for the 
Colony. 

The proposal to establish a Central Ports Authority was not 
accepted by the Legislature, but by enactment in 1967 the 
Marine Board was renamed the Marine and Ports Authority 
and was given the additional responsibilities for berthing all 
vessels and supervising the operation and development of port 
facilities. The operation of the docks was left to the Corporation 
of Hamilton in respect of the Hamilton Docks; to the Corpora- 
tion of St. George’s in respect of the St. George’s Docks; and to 
the Bermuda Crown Lands Corporation in respect of the com- 
mercial docks in the Freeport. 


Marine and Ports Authority 

The Marine and Ports Authcrity is also responsible for mari- 
time matters apart from its responsibilities of berthing and port 
supervision. The Authority administers the ship channels, 
lighthouses, signal station, etc., provides tug services and operates 
tenders and ferry services. It is also responsible for the im- 
provement and dredging of ship channels. 

There are two lighthouses in the Colony, Gibbs Hill (light 
362 ft. above sea level) in the centre of the Colony and St. 
David's at the east end of the Islands (208 ft. above sea level). 

Bermuda Harbour Radio operates in both the VHF and UHF 
bands and controls shipping in the channels. It is also the co- 
ordination centre for small craft rescue in Bermuda waters, 
there being no life-boat service in the Colony. The tug service 
consists of 3 tugs, two diesel, and one steam-powered. 

The Marine and Ports Authority also operates a tender 
service for passenger liners unable by their draught to dock in 
port, and small diesel ferries to various points along the shores 
and to some Islands of the Great Sound. 


Ports 

The port of Hamilton is situated in a land-locked harbour in 
the centre of the Islands. The length of berths is 1,650 feet and 
there is 26 feet of water MLW for most part of length of the 
docks. There are some 82,500 square feet of shed floor space. 
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There is off-shore anchorages for large vessels in the harbour. 

St. George’s at the eastern end of the Island has a total length 
of berths of 1,036 feet with 14,100 square feet of shed floor 
space. Depth of water at the berths is 30 feet MLW. 

On the north of St. George’s Island is an oil dock operated by 
Esso Standard Oil SA which has a depth of 33 feet of water 
alongside. 

The Freeport at Ireland Island has two deepwater basins, 
one dredged to a depth of 33 feet, one to 34 feet. The main 
wharf is 800 feet in Jength and has a 80-ton gantry crane. The 
Shell Company of Bermuda Ltd. operates the former Royal 
Navy fuelling depot and commercial vessels may bunker there. 


Roads and Vehicles 

There are 132 miles of Bermuda and local Government roads 
which includes 3.55 miles reserved for cyclists and pedestrians. 
There are also considerable numbers of surfaced ‘‘estate roads” 
and unsurfaced private roads. The Government roads are 
maintained by the Public Works Department and their use is 
regulated by the Transport Control Board. The Board is 
responsible for organising, improving and controlling means of 
transport within the Colony. The staff consists of an executive 
officer and 28 others, road and traffic crews, etc. They examine 
drivers, vehicles, public garages, automobile mechanics, etc., 
license drivers, register cars, grant permits to operate public 
vehicles, erect road directions and signs and generally supervise 
road triffic. 

The number of mechanised vehicles licensed in 1965 - 1967 
were :-— 


1965 1966 1967 
Private Passenger automobiles. .... 7,721 8,253 8,636 
Public passenger automobiles 595 598 610 
Motor lorries or trucks............ 1,290 1,405 1,442 


Miscellaneous (airport limousines, 

ambulances, fire engines, tank 

trucks, ete:) we ccc selene 797 848 881 
Motor bicycles (auto and auxiliary). 13,959 15,210 17,517 


24,362 26,314 29,086 














Some 650 four-wheeled vehicles are equipped with two-way 
radios. This represents approximately 5.1% of all four-wheeled 
vehicles. 

Public passenger transportation, apart from taxis and airport 
limousines (which are limited to carrying passengers to and from 
the airport), is operated by the Public Transportation Board, a 
Government body, which operates a fleet of 86 buses, 3,826,587 
passengers were carried in 1966 and 3,458,572 in 1967. The 
aggregate mileage logged by the bus fleet was 1,723,915 in 1966, 
and 1,766,072 in 1967. 
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Aviation 

The Board of Civil Aviation, appointed each year by the 
Governor, was responsible for carrying out the general policy of 
Government towards civil aviation. The Director of Civil 
Aviation, executive officer of the Board, is also responsible to 
aa Governor on matters covered by the Colonial Air Navigation 
Order. 


The only airfield is at the USAF Base which was originally 
constructed during the last war solely for military purposes. In 
1948 this Base, known as Kindley Field, was opened to civil 
aircraft in accordance with the provisions of a Treaty Agreement 
between the Governments of the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom. The Base itself is leased to the US 
Government for 99 years and civil aircraft are handled in a small 
sub-leased area at the western end of the airfield, but both 
military and civil aircraft use the same runways and technical 
facilities of the air traffic control, communications, weather and 
navigation aids. 





Traffic Summary: 1965 1966 1967 
Scheduled Aircraft arrivals. ... 3,242 3,385 4,110 
Non-scheduled Aircraft arrivals 360 464 380 
Passengers handled (1)........ 578,533 631,649 721,782 
Air Cargo handled (kgs.) (2)... 3,561,960 3,910,828 4,099,172 
Air Mail handled (kgs.) (2).... 336,644 363,704 440,884 


(1) Includes passengers arriving, departing and in transit. 
(2) Excludes cargo and mail in trarsit. 


Air Services Licences and Permits 

Lloyds International Airways application for a scheduled 
inclusive tour service between London and Bermuda, filed in 
1966, was heard by the Bermuda licensing authority and was 
refused. British Eagle International Airways, with authority 
from Bermuda and Britain to operate a similar service gave 
notice of commencing operations in 1968. 


Scheduled Service Changes 

The mid-Atlantic services by B.O.A.C. continued to grow. 
During the year 486 through services and 46 terminating flights 
were operated. 


Air Navigation, Licensing, Registration, etc. 

At the end of 1967 five local aircraft were registered, four 
being private and one for public transport. Registered in 
Bermuda, but operating abroad were eight helicopters, one light 
aircraft and one private jet. 


Airport and Airfield Facilities 
The airfield itself, and technical services are administered by 
the USAF. 
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Civil Terminal ramp control and long range VHF facilities for 
company messages are provided by the Department of Civil 
Aviation. 

Cargo and passenger facilities were expanded during the year 
as part of an overall plan of continuous development to meet 
future requirements. 


Post Office 

Bermuda has the Head Post Office in Hamilton and 11 sub- 
post offices distributed throughout the Island. The new General 
Post Office was completed and opened on the 22nd June, 1967. 

The usual local and foreign (air and surface) mail services are 
provided at all Offices. Money order and savings bank business 
is only transacted at the three post offices in the main population 
centres — Hamilton, St. George’s and Mangrove Bay, 
Somerset. 

The bulk of the overseas mail is between Bermuda and the 
United States followed by Britain, Canada, and the Caribbean. 

The volume of mail handled during 1967 was: 











Letters 
Local handled |:3..<%Sscinatoe regal i oe sats hoes 5,188,000 
Overseas Surface: 
Despatched 1,076,000 
Received 2,886,116 
Overseas Airmail: 
Despatched 4,596,000 
Received 6,250,000 





Due to the small size of the Colony there is virtually no 
internal parcel post. Overseas parcel postage figures were: 


Received sax sitcassy cde d a ieieg nate De 98,069 
Despatched sy. o-cc:5c.4. 2 aoe ewndee ue Meare 65,150 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


Telegraph and Telephone services are operated by private 
companies. 

Overseas communication channels for all services are provided 
by Cable and Wireless, Limited, who also operate the telegraph 
offices for the acceptance of cables in Hamilton, St. George and 
Kindley Field. The Overseas Telephone Service is operated in 
conjunction with The Bermuda Telephone Company, Limited. 
and the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Thirty-four voice channels to overseas exchanges are provided 
for subscribers to their systems. 

Cable and Wireless also provides International Telex and 
Leased Channels for private office-to-office teleprinter subscriber 
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service to overseas correspondents through the local Telephone 
Company’s private line network. 

Radio-telephone service is available to ocean-going vessels 
and Cable and Wireless also maintain the Bermuda Radio Coast 
station for ship-to-shore wireless telegraphy. 

The control point for the Company’s external links is the 
co-axial Cable and Radio Terminal on the North Shore on the 
boundary between Devonshire and Smith's Parishes. From this 
point runs the co-axial telephone cable connecting Bermuda to 
Manahawkin, New Jersey, which is jointly owned by Cable and 
Wireless and the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
This cable is approximately 740 miles long and incorporates 30 
submerged repeaters in its length. 

Direct voice and telegraph connections are provided through 
this cable to the U.S.A., and Canada networks, and via Montreal 
exchange to the Commonwealth co-axial cable system to the 
United Kingdom, Australia and all parts of the world. A 
co-axial cable also links Bermuda with Tortola, with outlets to 
the Caribbean Islands. 


Photo-telegraph to carry news-pictures and other facsimile 
material to Europe and the U.S.A. is available. A long-range 
VHF service to aircraft in flight is used by the major airline 
companies. 

The full overseas telegraph and telephone facilities available 
have been a spur to the establishment of international companies 
in Bermuda. 

The telegraph traffic figures have remained constant despite 
the increased use being made of the International Telex and 
Leased Channels. 

The number of Cable and Wireless telegrams handled in 1966 
was 185,429 and 193,552 in 1967. 


The Bermuda Telephone Company, Limited 


Telephone Service is provided by the Bermuda Telephone 
Co., Ltd., a locally incorporated concern. 

The Central area of the Island is served by two telephone 
exchanges having a combined capacity of 12,000 lines, shortly 
to be increased by a further 2,000 lines. Telephone Answering 
Service, Assistance, Information, Weather, Time and Tempera- 
ture, and other special services are centralized in Hamilton and 
with the exception of the Answering Service, are accessible to all 
subscribers throughout the Islands. The extreme west of 
Bermuda is served by two exchanges having a capacity of 2,000 
lines. A new exchange situated midway between Hamilton and 
West is now in service and new subscribers are being connected 
prior to a general changeover in 1968 to coincide with the annual 
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ssue of the telephone directory. The East is also serviced by 
two exchanges currently being extended to 3.500 lines. Numbers 
in operation at the end of the year were: 


14,306 
24,532 





There are thus 45.7 telephones per 100 population a figure 
which compares favourably with most developed countries and 
gives a telephone density which ranks 4th highest in the world. 

The Overseas Service operated by the Ccmpany through the 
undersea coaxial cable (provided jointly by Cable & Wireless, 
Ltd., and American Telephone and Telegraph Co.) gives im- 
mediate connection to most parts of the world. 

A large number of public telephones situated in prominent 
positions throughout the Islands allow both the visitor and 
casual user connection with all the facilities offered by the 
Company. 

Telephone lines are rented at a fixed monthly rental which 
includes a call allowance. Additional calls are charged at a 
standard rate. Details are contained in the current telephone 
directory. 

The Headquarters building in Hamilton houses in addition to 
the exchange equipment and switchboards, a modern Business 
Office and Accounts section which meets the needs of the public 
during normal office hours. Special depository boxes at various 
situations throughout the Island are also a convenient and 
popular method of paying accounts. 

Total calls for the year ending December, 1967 were as follows: 


Total antarctic neta nove 19,834,181 
Overseas, Outgoing. . aa 149,732 
PASSISANICE S. se24a eis s/c 0.8 ease cee es: 881,293 





Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


Tue Government Information services include: 


(a) The Public Information Office — which handles press and 
public relations for the Executive and is available for 
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advice to all Boards and departments. The office also 
handles and distributes Central Office of Information 
films, tape recordings and publications; 


(6) The News Bureau of the Bermuda Trade Development 
Board, which is responsible for all news and promotion of 
the tourist industry. The Board also co-operates with the 
Bermuda Chamber of Commerce to operate Visitors’ 
Service Bureaux in Hamilton, St. George and the airport. 


PRESS 


Four newspapers covering home and foreign news are published 
in Bermuda: The Royal Gazette, weekday mornings, The Mid- 
Ocean News, weekday afternoons except Thursday, The Ber- 
muda Sun Weekly, each Saturday and The Recorder each 
Friday. Papers are not published on public holidays. There is 
also a monthly magazine, ‘“‘Bermudian”. All publications are 
in English. 


BROADCASTING 


All radio and television broadcasting in Bermuda is commercial. 
Before 1946, when the Bermuda Broadcasting Co. Ltd. com- 
menced radio broadcasting on a regular basis under the call 
sign ZBM, four short-lived attempts had been made to provide 
local service. Bermuda Broadcasting Co. opened a second A.M. 
station, ZBM-2, in 1953, and in 1962 increased power on both 
stations to 1,000 watts from the former 250 watts and, at the 
same time inaugurated ZBM-FM. 

The Capital Broadcasting Co. Ltd. commenced operation in 
1962 under the call sign ZFB, with 1,000 watts power. Both 
companies broadcast 24 hours a day, providing a full schedule, 
regulated by the Broadcasting Commissioners, of news, docu- 
mentary, religious, cultural and popular live and recorded 
material. The number of receivers in use averages one for every 
two persons, one of the highest figures in the world. 


TELEVISION 


Bermuda’s first television station, ZBM-TV (Channel 10), was 
inaugurated by The Bermuda Radio and Television Co. Ltd. in 
January 1958. The Atlantic Broadcasting Co. Ltd. opened 
ZFB-TV (Channel 8) in August 1965. Both stations operated 
approximately eight hours a day. About one fifth of the pro- 
gramming is originated locally, the remainder imported on film 
from Britain, the U.S.A. and Canada. 
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FILMS, CINEMAS AND THE THEATRE 


Occasional films of an educational or tourist promotional nature 
are made by Government, and Central Office of Information 
documentary and news films are distributed by the Public 
Information Office. There are four commercial cinemas. 


Several amateur organisations regularly stage theatrical 
productions ranging from a pantomime at Christmas to musicals, 
comedies, tragedies, ballet and workshop theatre. These organi- 
sations also import and sponsor professional shows, recitals, 
orchestral performances and ballet. 


Chapter 13 : Local Forces 


Tue Bermuda Regiment is the Colony’s local defence force. 


It was formed on 1st September 1965 by the amalgamation of 
the Bermuda Militia Artillery and the Bermuda Rifles. Colours 
were presented to the Regiment by HRH The Princess Margaret, 
Countess of Snowdon, on 24th, November 1965. 


The former units were raised in 1895. Both had distinguished 
records. A contingent of the Militia Artillery served in France 
in 1914-18 with the Royal Artillery and together with a brother 
unit, the Bermuda Militia Infantry, supplied a company of 
infantry for the Carribean Regiment in 1939-45. They manned 
two coastal defence batteries in Bermuda during the Second 
World War. The Bermuda Rifles were the successors to the 
Bermuda Volunteer Rifle Corps which had an honourable record 
of service in both world wars with their allied Regiment, the 
Royal Lincolnshire Regiment, now part of the Royal Anglian 
Regiment. 


The units were demoblised in 1946 but retained a small 
Headquarters staff. Both were reformed in 1951 when the Militia 
Artillery also became an infantry unit. 


Up to 1946 the British Treasury bore the entire cost of the 
Militia; it paid the Permanent Staff of the Bermuda Volunteer 
Rifle Corps and made grants towards the operation of that unit. 
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Since 1951 the Local Forces have been wholly maintained by the 
Bermuda Government. 


The strength of the Bermuda Regiment varies between 
400-450 all ranks. It is commanded by a Lieutenant Colonel 
with a Major as Second-in-Command. There are two rifle 
companies each commanded by a major, with a captain as 
second-in-command, and three Subalterns commanding rifle 
platoons. 


Headquarters Company is commanded by a major and has, 
in addition to the administrative element, a signal platoon 
commanded by a captain, a support platoon, a band and corps 
of drums. 


The Permanent Staff consists of an Adjutant, Quartermaster, 
Director of Music, RSM, Bandmaster, three WOII instructors, 
two armourers and a storeman. The Adjutant, Regimental 
Sergeant Major and one WOII instructor are regular British 
Army personnel on secondment to Bermuda from the Royal 
Anglian Regiment with which the Bermuda Regiment is affli- 
ated. The Director of Music is a retired officer on yearly contract. 
The remainder of the staff are locally enlisted or commissioned 
personnel. 


Under Defence legislation the Regiment is administered by 
a Defence Board appointed by the Governor, and responsible 
for policy administration, recruiting, etc. All local male British 
Subjects between 18 and 25 years of age are required to register 
for military training. The Act provides machinery for con- 
scription to supplement the voluntary enlistments and so main- 
tain the strength of the unit. 


The unit is armed with the SLR, GPMG, SMG, and 2 inch 
Mortar. There is a special boat section, an MMG section, and a 
25 pdr. Saluting Gun Troop. Intensive training is done in the 
field during the 15 days annual camp and at regular drill periods 
during the remainder of the year. 


Expenditure incurred by the Defence Department amounted 
to £82,104 in 1967. 


PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography 


Tue Bermudas or Somers Islands are an isolated group of small 
islands in the Western Atlantic Ocean in latitude 32°15’ north 
and longitude 64° 51’ west. The nearest land is Cape Hatteras, 
North Carolina, 570 nautical miles west. The nearest British 
territory is Turks Island, 733 nautical miles south-west. New 
York is 690 and London 3,160 nautical miles distant. 

Asa result of the warming effect of the Gulf Stream, the group 
are the northernmost islands with coral deposits in the world. 
There are about 150 islands and islets, the eroded remnants of a 
layer of aeolian limestone several hundred feet thick extending 
from north-east to south-west somewhat in the form of a fish- 
hook along the south-eastern edge of a steep-sided submarine 
extinct volcano between 14,000 and 15,000 feet in height. 


The fish-hook shaped chain of islands encloses several consid- 
erable bodies of sea water with a total land and partially enclosed 
sea area of 41.4 square miles. Good sheltered anchorages have 
been a constant asset. The principal islands are connected by 
bridges or causeways and are about 22 miles long with an average 
width of between half and one mile, and had an area, including a 
little lake and a few small ponds aggregating about half a square 
mile, or 19.34 square miles, until 1940. Then the United States 
authorities, by uniting and enlarging some of the islands with 
material dredged from the surrounding sea, increased that area 
by 1.25 square miles to a total of 20.59 square miles. The islands 
are generally hilly with a maximum elevation of 259.4 feet above 
sea level and mostly fertile depressions, some of which are 
solution hollows, but with a few marsh areas or brackish ponds 
between the hills. The largest island, usually known as the main 
island, is about 14 miles long with a maximum width of two 
miles, lies approximately in the centre of the group and contains 
about 9,000 acres. A fertile valley extends throughout most of 
the length between two chains of hills which shelter it to a con- 
siderable extent from the cold north winds in winter and the 
strong, saline, moisture-laden south winds in summer. The 
average depth of soil throughout the islands is only about four 
inches, ranging from almost nothing on elevated areas to a few 
feet in lowland tracts. Soils consist mainly of shelly, coral sands 
of a red-brown colour. There are no rivers or freshwater lakes 
in the islands. The maximum, average and minimum annual 
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rainfalls recorded over a period of approximately 100 years 
were 89.4, 57.64 and 39.38 inches respectively. The precipitation 
is usually distributed fairly evenly throughout each year, and 
occurs largely during the night. It is generally adequate for 
local agriculture, also for normal domestic and other purposes, 
for which the rain is collected from the roofs of, and stored in 
tanks under or near, almost every building in the islands. This 
fresh water is supplemented in the central part of the islands 
. by the use for non-potable purposes of slightly brackish water 
distributed through water mains from a plant situated in Devon- 
shire Marsh near the middle of the island chain. In times of 
drought water has been imported. The Government and several 
large concerns now operate sea-water distillation plants. 


The climate is generally mild, humid and equable and, in 
contrast to the adjacent North American mainland, is frost-free. 
The annual maximum, mean and minimum temperatures average 
89.8°F., 70.2°F. and 47.0°F. respectively. Extremes of tempera- 
tures are nearly always tempered physiologically by sea breezes. 
The annual (1936) highest, average and (1952) lowest mean 
recorded humidities were 79.7 per cent, 76.9 per cent and 71.9 
per cent respectively. The combination of these factors plus the 
generally well-distributed rainfall and the prevalent heavy dew, 
particularly in summer, favours a luxuriant growth of vegetation 
of every description everywhere despite the paucity of the soil, 
so that as many as three crops of most garden vegetables are 
harvested annually. The roots of the indigenous Bermuda cedar, 
Juniperus Bermudiana L., which was formerly ubiquitous and is 
still sparsely distributed throughout the islands, penetrate deep 
into the porous coralstone subsoil. The housing needs of the 
dense and ever-increasing population are, however, encroaching 
so rapidly on the steadily diminishing arable land that, whereas 
formerly there was a sufficient surplus, after satisfying local 
requirements, of winter-grown Bermuda vegetables for a signi- 
ficant export to the North American market, not only is there 
no longer any such surplus, but four-fifths of all food consumed 
in Bermuda has now to be imported from overseas. The same 
factors have resulted in a similar progressive reduction in the 
available pasture land and two zero-grazing units now operate 
for fresh milk production. A majority of the resident civil popula- 
tion drink imported tinned or dried milk. There has, however, 
been a significant increase in egg production from intensive 
poultry farming in recent years. 


The population of Bermuda comprises three groups: the 
resident civil population, sub-divisible into a minority of Portu- 
guese agricultural workers and their descendants, some 17,000 
other whites, and almost double that number of coloured persons 
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mainly of African descent; nearly 281,000 visitors (in 1967) and 
the personnel of the bases leased in 1940 to the Government of 
the United States of America for 99 years. The resident civil 
population, estimated to aggregate 49,748 in mid year 1967, is 
fairly evenly distributed over the 18.3 square miles available 
to it, whilst the sojourning visitors, who annually spend an 
average of about one week in the colony, mostly reside in the 
hotels and guest-houses. The present capital of Hamilton lies 
near the middle of the main island on the north shore of the 
deep-water, land-locked harbour of the same name. When the 
1960 census was taken the resident civil population of the city 
was 2,814; that of the town of St. George's was 1,812. 


As already indicated, the economy of Bermuda depends 
largely on the sale of goods and services to visitors and tourists. 
and to the personnel of the United States bases. In consequence a 
majority of the population is occupied in various capacities with 
the comfort, convenience and entertainment of the visitors and 
tourists, whilst another considerable number of the local com- 
munity is engaged in the construction, maintenance and repair of 
accommodation for the increasing numbers of both the resident 
civil population and the visitors and tourists. Other economic 
activities are repairs to shipping sustaining damage in the 
surrounding seas, and a modest revenue from light industries in 
the Free Port established in 1956 in the former H.M. Dockyard 
in Ireland Island. Since 1957 there has been an increasing short- 
age of labour, particularly in building, and some labour has been 
recruited from overseas. 


The principal external means of communication are by air for 
passengers and by sea for freight. Within the colony communica- 
tion, since the abandonment of the railway in 1946, is prepon- 
derantly by motor transport on 132 miles of narrow, winding, 
hilly roads. There is also a limited ferry service between points 
on Hamilton harbour and between the islands in the Great Sound. 


Chapter 2 : History 


THE exact date of Bermuda’s discovery is undertermined, 
but it is certain that the islands were known prior to 1510, as 
“La Bermuda” is marked in approximately the correct position 
on a map contained in the first edition of Peter Martyr's 
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. Legatio Babylonica which was printed in 1511. A seventeenth 
-, century French cartographer gives the date of discovery as 1503. 


x According to the Spanish navigator and historian, Ferdinand 
x d’Oviedo, who sailed close to the islands in 1515, they were 
-s discovered by Juan Bermudez, after whom they were named. It 
> is not known whether Bermudez made a landing, but in any case 
he took no steps to form a settlement and the islands remained 
uninhabited. 





In 1527 Theodore Fernando Camelo obtained a grant of the 
Bermuda islands, from Philip II of Spain. It was said that 
Camelo visited the islands in 1543 as there is a monogram FT 
and the date 1543 inscribed on a rock about 70 feet above sea 
level on the south shore. However, historian Sir John Henry 
Lefroy strongly refuted any such possibility and attributed the 
; inscription on the Rock to that of a shipwrecked mariner. 





<« There is a gap in the history of the Colony until 1587 when 
s Pedro de Aspide, a native of Guipuzcoa, Spain, applied for per- 
.; Mission to exploit the pearl fisheries which he said existed off 
s Bermuda. The Spanish Board of Trade called for a report and 
+ advice as to whether to settle the islands or not, and that is all 
: that is known until the first recorded visit of an Englishman, 
Henry May, in 1593. His description of the islands, written the 
following year after a stay of five months during which he and his 
companions, mostly Frenchmen, built themselves a_ small 
barque of cedarwood to replace the French vessel in which they 
had been wrecked on the reefs, appears to have aroused as little 
interest in England as did in Spain the description and map 
submitted to the Seville authorities by Captain Diego Ramirez, 
commander of a Spanish galleon driven on to and over the outer 
reefs in 1603, but so little damaged that she was able to resume 
her voyage in three weeks. 





s 


On the 2nd June 1609, a fleet of seven ships and two pinnaces, 
under Admiral Sir George Somers in his flagship Sea Venture, 
sailed from Plymouth with the object of taking a party of colon- 
ists to the new plantations in Virginia. During the voyage a 
storm arose, the vessels were scattered and the Sea Venture, 
which was also carrying Sir Thomas Gates, Governor Designate 
of Virginia, sprang a leak. Bailing continued day and night and 
on the fourth day of the storm, the 28th July, land was seen and 
identified as Bermuda. Although the islands, still completely 
uninhabited, were marked on the charts, no information was 
given about the numerous sunken reefs, and the vessel struck on 
what is still known as Sea Venture Flat. 


f Without further mishap the crew and colunists were brought 
* ashore together with the remaining provisions and, shortly after 
* their arrival, the long boat was refitted as a pinnace, and in it one 
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officer and seven men set sail for Virginia, but were never heard 
of again. During the next few months two large pinnaces 
capable of transporting the whole company were built and 
named Deliverance and Patience, names which still live in the 
history of the colony, from which they sailed on the 10th Mav. 
1610, leaving only two men behind. James Town was reached 
safely fourteen days later, but the would-be settlers, who had 
taken nearly one year to cross the Atlantic, found the settlement 
reduced to three score starving persons. The arrival of three ships 
from England in the second week in June brought further relief, 
but Admiral Somers’ company had given such glowing accounts 
of the abundance of fish and fresh meat to be had in the islands 
of Bermuda that their leader agreed to return in the Patience. 
accompanied by Captain Argall in another pinnace to bring 
much needed supplies. Bad weather separated the two little 
ships, and only the Admiral’s reached the islands. The sea-going 
days of ‘‘the old gentleman”, as Lord De La Warr called him, 
were, however, over and he died shortly afterwards on the island 
since called St. George’s. Deprived of the Admiral’s leadership, 
the party decided against returning to Virginia, so the Patience 
continued to England, leaving only three men behind. 


The Somer or Summer Islands, as the Bermudas were now also 
called, lay outside the limits granted to the Virginia Company. 
Accordingly, while a small ship, the Plough, was being fitted out 
to convey a party of settlers to colonise the islands, an extension 
of the charter was sought. This was granted by King James I in 
a new charter dated 16th June 1612. In the following July. the 
Plough arrived with 60 settlers under the command of the first 
Governor, Richard Moore, who at once put the people to work 
erecting forts in anticipation of attack by the Spaniards. The 
three men left behind in 1610 were found to be in good health so 
that the islands have been in continuous occupation by the 
British since the 28th July 1609. Later settlers brought out the 
first potatoes and these have been one of the staple crops ever 
since. The seat of Government was first set up on Smith's Island, 
but was transferred not long afterwards to St. George’s Island. 


On the 25th November 1612, the Virginia Company trans- 
ferred its rights to a new body of adventurers, who in turn sur- 
rendered their claims to the Crown on the 23rd November 1614, 
whereupon King James incorporated the 118 members of the 
reconstituted company and granted them a new charter dated 
the 29th June 1615, under the name of ‘The Governor and 
Company of the City of London for the Plantacion of the Somer 
Islands’. Among the rights granted in this charter was that of 
calling a General Assembly with power to make laws, provided 
that these were not contrary and repugnant to the laws of 
England. 
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In 1616, Daniel Tucker, who had proved himself in Virginia, 
became the first Governor under the new charter. The nine or 
ten forts which had been built in the first three years provided 
the needed security, so that he was able to carry out the Com- 
pany’s orders to divide the land into parishes or tribes and to 
develop them as a plantation, of which tobacco was soon to be 
the main crop. 


By 1619 the population had increased to 1,500 persons. The 
following year, under Governor Nathaniel Butler, the first 
Assembly met on the 1st August, and the first stone house was 
built of local rock to provide a meeting place for Courts of 
Assizes, Council and Assembly. This building, described and 
depicted by Captain John Smith in his history of Virginia, still 
stands, deprived by hurricanes of its two upper decks, and is the 
oldest State House in the Western Hemisphere. 


When in 1649 the colonists learned of the execution of King 
Charles I, they refused to take orders from Cromwell’s Common- 
wealth, proclaimed Charles II as their King and brought about 
the resignation of the Governor, whom they replaced by one of 
their own choice. In reprisal the Long Parliament prohibited 
trade between this and other rebellious colonies in the West, and 
England, until they acknowledged the Commonwealth. 


Although the settlement of the islands had brought some return 
to the adventurers in its early years, their hopes of a prosperous 
undertaking soon faded and most of the original investors had 
parted with their shares by 1670 when the inhabitants, as owners 
of the greater part of the land, began sending petitions to King 
Charles II for redress against the Company in London. At last, 
in 1684, proceedings under a writ of quo warranto resulted in the 
forfeiture to the Crown of the Company’s charter, so that the 
government of the colony passed to the Crown, but the inherent 
rights of the inhabitants remained undisturbed and Bermuda 
did not become a Crown Colony. 


One of the early royal Governors (so-called to distinguish them 
from the Bermuda Company appointees) brought with him the 
silver oar which, as an emblem of Admiralty jurisdiction, is 
always placed on the Registrar's table when the Supreme Court 
is called upon to adjudicate in Vice-Admiralty causes. The hal- 
berdier who preceded the Governor when he walked abroad was 
probably one of the small number of Chelsea men who appeared 
on the scene about that time, invalids embodied under the name 
of the Independent Company. The Commissioners of Customs 
in London sent out their own Collector of Customs (an office 
which they controlled until the middle of the nineteenth century), 
but the new administration as a whole afforded more scope for 
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local initiative in furthering the trade of the islands. Ship- 
building developed until a large fleet of fast small cedar craft 
was engaged in carrying trade which took them to all ports on 
the Atlantic seaboard of North America and the islands of the 
south, often with grievous loss from storms, buccaneers and the 
enemies of England. Bermudians colonised the Turks Islands, 
and established there and on neighbouring islands a salt industry 
which at one time made and transported 130,000 bushels to the 
American continent. With the outbreak of war between England 
and the American colonies, Bermuda's trade suffered a major 
set-back, especially in consequence of the embargo placed on all 
business with her principal customers. A serious situation devel- 
oped locally because the production of essential foodstuffs had 
yielded first place in the island’s economy to ship-building and 
freighting. An arrangement was then made between certain 
Bermudians and the leaders of the rebelling colonists whereby 
the trading embargo would be lifted in return for a supply of 
gunpowder. Hence it was that in August 1775, the powder 
magazine of St. George’s was broken into and 100 kegs of powder 
were stolen and placed on board vessels waiting offshore to carry 
them north to the American forces. This powder, together with 
that stolen in lesser quantities from islands to the south, is said 
to have enabled Washington's army to gain its first important 
success, the evacuation of the British forces from Boston. 


How this theft was carried out so easily is seen from a glance 
at the defence structure during the 1700's. The men of the 
Independent Company, despite their age, were able to man the 
forts and thus release the able-bodied for building and operating 
sloops and schooners, raking salt on distant islands, fishing off 
Newfoundland or whaling in local waters. The repair or rebuild- 
ing of forts continued to be the responsibility of the colonists, 
who also had to pay the soldiers, when the Treasury had a 
balance available. Despite some local recruitment and fresh 
drafts from England, the IndependentCompany’s service was 
spasmodic. At one time, for instance, in the early 1720's the 
Assembly had to borrow money with which to buy slaves for the 
Governor to replace the soldiers who had drifted away. At 
another, the entire Company was sent to the Bahamas but was 
found to be too old. Of their officers, scarcely anything is re- 
corded. During Governor Hope’s term of office he was the 
Captain. Some decades Jater, Governor William Popple held the 
same rank, supported by local gentlemen as lieutenants and 
ensigns. 


A Militia Act had been passed by the first Assembly under the 
Crown, in 1690-91, and renewed at intervals during the next 
century when emergencies arose, then allowed to lapse. In 1763 
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Bermuda was furnished with a Company of the 9th Regiment of 
Foot ‘‘in place of the Independent one lately reduced." Under 
the Imperial Act for the Quartering of His Majesty’s Troops, the 
inhabitants were required to provide an allowance for the Com- 
manding Officer’s quarters and to defray the expenditure on ‘‘fire 


" and candle” for the troops. The regiment was withdrawn in 1768 
“ because, so it is said, General Gage was not pleased when the 


























Governor proposed that certain local gentlemen who held rank 
in the Militia could very well sit with the General's officers on a 
court martial. It was not until 1778 that the Royal Garrison 
Artillery was sent to the islands from New York. Its arrival, 
followed in 1797 by the 47th Regiment from New Providence, 
marked the beginning of an era. 


With the cessation of hostilities Bermuda's carrying trade 
increased by leaps and bounds; 40 new vessels were built in 1789 
alone. Certain losses were caused by French privateers, but with 


: the advent of the second war between Britain and the United 


States, from 1812 to 1815, Bermuda vessels were fully occupied 
in trading between the West Indies and Newfoundland. In 1815 
the growth of business in the middle and western parishes 
resulted in the transfer of Parliament, the Courts and other 
offices of government to Hamilton, a commercial settlement 
approximately in the centre of the colony, which, by Acts of the 
Colonial Parliament, was incorporated in 1793 and raised to the 
status of a city with effect from 13th December, 1897. 


As in the West Indies, slavery was permitted from the colony’s 
earliest days, but following William Wilberforce’s crusade in 
England it was abolished in Bermuda in 1834 absolutely, the 
apprenticeship system adopted elsewhere being unacceptable to 
the Assembly. 


Later in the nineteenth century, following the inauguration of 
steamship services, Bermuda, in addition to emjoying a profit- 
able agricultural export trade in vegetables, gradually became 
noted for its climate and charm. Slowly the tourist trade grew, 
Many visitors coming annually to escape the rigorous North 
American winters and, as larger and faster ships were built and 
hotels erected, it finally became the colony’s most important 
business. 


Except between 1902 and 1913, Bermuda had been the head- 
quarters of a British fleet since 1797, following the discovery of a 
passage through the reefs to a deep-water anchorage, and the 
realisation of the strategic importance of the islands. 


In 1809 the Imperial Government purchased Ireland Island 
and the following year preliminary operations were begun for the 
establishment there of a Naval Dockyard. The work was first 
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done by slave labour under the supervision of skilled artisans 
from England. In 1818 a Naval Hospital was built and in 1819 a 
detachment of Royal Engineers was sent out to assist in the work. 
Convict labour was substituted for slave labour in 1824 and 
continued to be used until the convict station was closed in 1864, 
following the abolition of penal exile the previous year. Some of 
the men were transferred to Australia and the rest returned to 
England. 


The first floating dock arrived from England in 1869. It was 
381 feet long, 124 feet broad and 74 feet deep and was the largest 
in the world. It weighed 8,200 tons and cost £250,000. This dock 
was replaced in 1902 by a far superior one, 545 feet long. During 
the second world war it was of inestimable service. In 1944 alone, 
142 ships were docked in it. In 1950 the Admiralty decided to 
close the dockyard in Bermuda. This was done on 31st March, 
1951, and the floating dock was towed back to the United King- 
dom. In 1956 Her Majesty's Government decided to withdraw the 
Commander-in-Chief of the American and West Indies Station 
from Bermuda and he left on 30th October, thus ending an 
association which had extended over some 150 years. There- 
after Bermuda became the headquarters of the West Indies 
Station under the command of a Commodore with the title of 
Senior Naval Officer, West Indies. 


In 1940, 1.08 square miles of the colony were leased for naval 
and air bases to the Government of the United States of America 
which, as described in the immediately preceding chapter, 
increased the colony's total area to 20.59 square miles, of which 
2.3 square miles were leased to the Americans, leaving 18.3 
square miles available to the civil population. 


After an occupation of some 174 years the British garrison was 
withdrawn on 25th April 1953, but returned less than eleven 
months later. The garrison was finally withdrawn in October 
1957. 


Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II accompanied by His Roval 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh visited Bermuda in November 
1953. Talks between the political leaders of the United Kingdom. 
the United States of America and France were held in Bermuda 
the following month. On the 2nd March 1955 Her Royal High- 
ness Princess Margaret visited the colony. In March 1957 there 
was a conference in Bermuda between the political leaders of the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America, followed by a 
similar conference between the United Kingdom leaders and 
those of Canada. From 1961 Anglo-American Parliamentary 
Conferences became an annual event. 
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The Bermuda Meteorological Office closed down at the end of 

. 1958 after 19 years service. The United States Air Force gener- 

ously took over and has continued to provide this service to the 
colony. 


The year 1959 was the 350th anniversary of the scttlement of 
Bermuda. Throughout the year a comprehensive programme of 
functions and celebrations was carried out, and a special Crown 
piece was issued by the Royal Mint. His Roval Highness, Prince 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, paid a flying visit in April 1959 and 
fulfilled a number of private and official engagements. 


The Bermuda Regiment came into existence on September Ist 
1965 with the amalgamation of the Bermuda Rifles and the 
Bermuda Militia Artillery. The colours were presented to the 
Regiment by HRH The Princess Margaret, Countess of Snow- 
don on 24th November 1965, in an impressive ceremony under 
floodlights, at the National Stadium, Prospect. 


The Parliamentary Election Act, passed in January 1963, 
stimulated political evolution in Bermuda. Throughout history 
members of the House of Assembly had been elected by the 
privileged few who could meet the £60 freehold voting qualifica- 
tion (5,500 in 1963). The new act enfranchised everyone over the 
age of 25 thus creating a potential electorate of 22,000, while 
guaranteeing the privilege of property-owners by granting them 
an extra, or plus vote. In January 1966, this act was amended to 
enfranchise everyone over the age of 21, and the plus vote was 
eliminated. 


In May 1963 Bermuda's first political party, the Progressive 
Labour Party, was formed. In August 1964, 24 independent 
members of the House formed the United Bermuda Party. 


In November 1963 the Legislature agreed to the appointment 
of a joint select committee to study constitutional changes. Its 
recommendations were forwarded to the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment in January 1966, and a constitutional conference was 
arranged to take place in London in November that vear. 


In addition to the Governor and the Attorney General, the 
delegation consisted of eighteen members of the Legislature. 
These included three members of the Legislative Council and, 
from the House of Assembly, eight members of the United Ber- 
muda Party, three members of the Progressive Labour Party and 
four independent members. The conference majority report, 
signed by fourteen of the twenty delegates, favoured the estab- 
lishment of responsible, internal self government after the 
general election due to be held in 1968. There were two minority 
reports, one submitted by the three Progressive Labour Party 
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delegates and the other by two of the Independent delegates 
The main difference between the majority and minority positions 
was on the question of constituency boundaries, but agreement 
was reached for the appointment of a Boundaries Commission to 
revise constituencies before 1968. 


Chapter 3 : Administration 


THE legislature consists of the Governor, the Legislative Council 
and the House of Assembly. 


The Governor is assisted by an Executive Council consisting 
of three official members (Colonial Secretary, Colonial Treasurer 
and the Attorney General) and six unofficial members appointed 
by the Crown. 


The Legislative Council consists of three official members 
(the Chief Justice as President, the Colonial Secretary and the 
Attorney General) and eight nominated members. 


There are 36 members of the House of Assembly, elected for 
a term of five vears. At the last general election, in 1963, each of 
the nine parishes was divided into two constituencies and each 
constituency returned two members. Since the election the voting 
age has been reduced from 25 to 21. Voters must be British 
subjects and, if not in possession of Bermudian status, must have 
been ordinarily resident in Bermuda for the whole of the period 
of three years immediately prior to registration. Registration is 
held every vear. Candidates for election must qualify as electors 
and have Bermudian status. 


Members of the Executive and Legislative Councils and of the 
House of Assembly are paid 24s. for each day's attendance. 


A number of Government departments are controlled by 
executive boards appointed by the Governor. The chairman of 
most of the boards are members of the House of Assembly. The 
civil service head of the department acts in an advisory capacity. 


There are 1,128 officers in the civil service ; 383 are expatriates, 
90 of them serving under contract. Of the 70 senior posts, 22 are 
filled by expatriates. Bermudian officers are sent on training 
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courses to gain further experience and qualifications and bur- 
saries are awarded annually to suitably qualified Bermudians 
seeking a civil service career. In November 1966 a delegation 
from the Bermuda Legislature went to London for Constitutional 
talks with H.M. Government. It was agreed to introduce 
responsible government after the 1968 general elections. 


Hamilton, the capital, was made a city by an Act of Legisla- 
ture in 1897 and is governed by a Corporation. Charges for 
water and dock facilities and municipal taxes, are the Corpora- 
tion’s main sources of revenue. 


The town of St. George, one of the oldest settlements in the 
Western Hemisphere, was founded in 1612 and remained the 
capital until 1815. Revenue is derived from municipal taxes and 
charges for dock facilities. 

Each of the nine parishes appoints its own Vestry annually, 
with power to levy taxes and manage local affairs. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


IMPERIAL standard weights and measures are used. 


Chapter 5: Library and Archives 


THE BERMUDA LIBRARY 


Tarts isa subscription library opened in 1839 at the suggestion of 
Governor Sir William Reid. The main adult and junior libraries 
are at Par-la-Ville, Hamilton, and there are branches at St. 
George's and Somerset. Total book stock is 86,277 volumes, 
and there are 5,097 registered borrowers. (These figures are 
approximate.) Subscription rates are: Life £5; Annual 15s. for 
adults, and 5s. for children and students over 16. Reference 
service is free of charge. The Bermuda Section includes all 
available books and other material of local interest, and a com- 
plete file of the Royal Gazette from 1784 to date. Monthly radio 
book broadcasté are made by staff members who also do a weekly 
programme of classical music; the Junior Library is featured 
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twice monthly on television. The main Library is open Monday 
to Saturday from 10.00 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. with the exception of 
Thursday, when closing time is 12.00 noon. 


THE COLONIAL ARCHIVES 


Adjoining the Reference Library are the Colonial Archives, set 
up and administered by the Bermuda Historical Monuments 
Trust. 


Chapter 6: Reading List 


General 


Benrnow, CoLix. Boer prisoners of war in Bermuda. Bermuda 
Historical Society, 1962. (Occasional Publication No. 3.) 


Dyer, H. THorntey. The next twenty years; a report on the 
development plan for Bermuda, prepared for the Government 
of Bermuda. Hamilton, Bermuda Press, 1963. 


Heyt, Epira Stowr Goprrry. Bermuda through the camera of 
James B. Heyl, 1868-97. Glasgow University press, 1951. 
An interesting photographic record of Bermuda during that 
period. 


Hey, Epitu StowE Goprrey. Bermuda’s Early Days. Bermuda 
Department of Education, 1959. An account of Bermuda's 
early days of adventure and colonisation from 1511 to 1684. 


Hopcson, Eva N. Second Class Citizens, First Class Men. Hamil- 
ton, published by the author, 1967. 


HUMPHREYS, JOHN S. Bermuda Houses. Boston, Marshall Jones, 
1923. The best cra in local architecture is typified in the 
excellent illustrations and house plans contained in this 
book. 


KENNEDY, SISTER JEAN DE CHANTAL. Bermuda's Sailors of 
Fortune. Hamilton, Bermuda Press, 1963. Privateering at 
the time of the French Revolution. 


KENNEDY, SISTER JEAN DE CHANTAL. Biography of a Colonial 
Town. Bermuda Book Store, 1961. A history of Hamilton. 
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KERR, WILFRED BRENTON. Bermuda and the American Revolu- 
tion. Princeton University Press, 1963. An_ instructive 
account of its subject. 


Lerroy, J. H. Memorials of the Discovery and Early Settlement of 
the Bermudas or Somers Islands, 1515-1687, 2 vols. London, 
Longmans Green, 1877 and 1879. The standard work on 
Bermuda's earlier history. 


Luprincton, M. H. Post Office, Postal Markings and Adhesive 
Stamps of Bermuda. London, Lowe, 1962. 


McCa tan, FE. A. Life on Old St. David's, Bermuda. Bermuda 
Historical Monuments Trust, 1948. 


SrropeE, Hupson. Story of Bermuda. New York, Smith, 1932 and 
1946. Contains outstanding photographs of different aspects 
of local life. 


Tucker, TERRY. Bermuda's Story. rev. ed. Hamilton, Bermuda 
Book Stores, 1967. A simplified history, 1609-1966, com- 
missioned by the Dept. of Education and first published by 
them in 1959. 


Tucker, TERRY. Beyond the Rubber Tree. Bermuda Historical 
Society, 1961. (Occasional Publication No. 2.) 


WHirtTNeEyY, CHRISTINE M. The Bermuda Garden. The Garden 
Club of Bermuda, 1955. A comprehensive and beautifully 
illustrated book on gardening in Bermuda. 


Witkxinson, Henry C. The Adventurers of Bermuda: a history of 
the island from its discovery until the dissolution of the Somers 
Island Company in 1684. London, Oxford University Press, 
1958. 


Wivkinson, Henry C. Bermuda in the Old Empire, 1684-1784. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1950. (Both Dr. Wilkin- 
son's volumes contain useful bibliographies on the early 
history of Bermuda.) 


Wrteinson, Henry C. Bermuda from Sail to Steam, 1784-1901. 
2 vols. Now in production at Oxford University Press. 


WIx1tock, Rocer. Bulwark of Empire: Bermuda's Fortified Naval 
Base, 1860-1920. Princeton, privately printed, 1962. 


Zuitt, Wiiuiam E. S. Bermuda Journey; a leisurely guidebook. 
Hamilton, Bermuda Book Stores, c.1946. 
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Zuitt, WittiaM E. S. Bermuda Sampler, 1815-1850. Hamilton, 
Bermuda Book Stores, 1937. Notes, illustrations and extracts 
from newspapers, books and private papers provide a fas- 
cinating glimpse of the times. 


Guides and Manuals 


ALtRUSA CLUB OF BERMUDA. As a Matter of Fact. 2nd edition. 
Trade Development Board, 1961. A concise alphabetical 
guide. 


Baron, STANLEY. Your Guide to Bermuda. London, Redman, 
1965. 


Bett, Eupnemia Younc. Beautiful Bermuda. 10th edition, 
revised and enlarged by S. E. Bell and William A. Bell, New 
York and Bermuda. Beautiful Bermuda Publishing Co., 
1947. A comprehensive handbook, first published in 1902. 


Fovor, EUGENE, ed. Fodor's Guide to the Caribbean, Bahamas and 
Bermuda. Vondon, Newman Neame Ltd. Annual. 


Haxnau, Hans W. Bermuda. Hamilton, Bermuda Press, 1962. 
Chiefly coloured pictures with an introductory text. 


ZUILL, WILLIAM S. Bermuda Today. Hamilton, William Zuill and 
Ford Baxter, 1958. A small and very useful guide-book for 
tourists. : 


Biography 
KENNEDY, SISTER JEAN DE CHANTAL. Frith of Bermuda; Gentle- 


man Privateer, a biography of Hezekiah Frith, 1763-1848. 
Hamilton, Bermuda Book Stores, 1964. 


Mayer, Lioyp. Colonel Tom Dill, O.B.E., lawyer, soldier and 
statesman. Hamilton, Bermuda Book Stores, c.1964. 


Norwoop, RicHarp. Journal of Richard Norwood. New York, 
Scholar's Facsimiles and Reprints, 1945. A diary kept by the 
famous surveyor which gives a vivid picture of life in the 
islands during the seventeenth century. 


Natural History 


BEEBE, C. W. Nonsuch: Land of Water. New York, Brewer, 
Warren and Putnam, 1932. 


BEEBE, C. W. Field Book of the Shore Fishes of Bermuda. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1933. 
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BEEBE, C. W. Half Mile Down. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
1934. Describes oceaonographic research from the Bathy- 
sphere. 


BIRDs OF THE BerMupDAS. Hamilton, Bermuda Book Stores, n.d. 


Britton, NATHANIFL Lorp. Flora of Bermuda. New York, 
Scribner, 1918. The standard work on botany in Bermuda. 


Cox, WILLIAM N. Bermuda's Beginning. London, C. Tinling & 
Co., Ltd., 1959 A booklet for the layman on the geological 
aspects of Bermuda. 


Situ, Louisa Hutcuincs. Bermuda's Oldest Inhabitants. Seven- 
oakes, Salmon, 1934. Deals with plants indigenous to the 
islands. 


Tucker, Terry. Beware the Hurricane. Bermuda, Hamilton 
Press, 1966. 


UnItTep States. NATIONAL Museum. Contributions to the 
natural history of the Bermudas, edited by J. Matthew 
Jones and George Brown Goode. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1884. (National Museum Bulletin, No. 25.) 


VERRILL, Appison E. Bermuda Islands; an account of their 
scenery, productions, physiography, natural history and 
geology, with sketches of their discovery and early history 
and the change in their flora and fauna due to man. New 
Haven, Conn., Addison E. Verrill, 1902. 


Watson, JAMES WrREForRD. A geography of Bermuda. London, 
Collins, 1965. 


WineateE, Davin B. ed. A checklist of the birds, mammals, 
reptiles and amphibians of Bermuda, compiled by a com- 
mittee of the Bermuda Audubon Society. Hamilton, Ber- 
muda Audubon Society, 1959. 


Outdoor Life 


Brookes, Joe. Bermuda Fishing. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
The Stackpole Company, 1957. 


Rosrnson, Brit. A berth to Bermuda. Princeton, New Jersey, 
Van Nostrand, c. 1961. The story of the Bermuda Race. 


Fiction 


Mason, F. Van Wyck. The Sea Venture. New York, Doubleday, 
1961. A novel. 
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Mason, F. VAN Wyck. Three Harbours. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
c. 1938. A novel. 


Patron, WiLLouGuBy. Sea Venture. New York, Longmans, 1959. 
A novel for children. 


TuckER, TERRY. The False Ebony Tree; a story of Bermuda 
witchcraft. Hamilton, Bermuda Historical Society, c. 1963. 
(Occasional Publication, No. 5.) 


Periodicals 


BERMUDA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. 
Monthly bulletin since Jan. 1925. 

The Bermuda Churchman. Church of England, Bermuda, Jan. 
1956 — Monthly. Formerly published as the Diocesan 
Magazine. 

The Bermuda Historical Quarterly. 1944. 


Bermudian Magazine. Hamilton, Bermudian Publishing Co. Ltd., 
1930. Monthly. 


Newspapers 
Bermuda Sun Weekly, 1964 — 
Mid-Ocean News, 1911 —. Afternoon, exc. Thursday. 
Recorder, 1938 —. Weekly. 
Royal Gazette, 1784 —. Daily. 


Some of the beoks listed above are out of print but are avail- 
able for reference in the Bermuda Library, Hamilton, Bermuda, 
and possibly also in other reference libraries abroad. 


Printed in Bermuda for The Bermuda Government. 
by Bermuda Press, Limited. 
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PART I 
Review of 1968 


THE Most important events cf 1968 were the general election 
on May 22nd and the introduction of a new constitution on June 
8th. They were preceded, in the last week in April, by an 
outbreak of civil disorder. 


The constitutional change to responsible government was the 
main issue in the election, the first to be held under the lowered 
voting age of 21 and conducted entirely on political party lines. 
Of 20,918 voters who registered during an intensive drive in 
January and February, nearly 91% cast their ballots on election 
day. The Parish Vestry elections in January were also ccntested 
on an unprecedented scale along party lines. 


The general election result was a biracial vote of confidence in 
the United Bermuda Party which, with 56.7% of the total votes 
cast, won 30 out of the 40 seats in the House of Assembly. The 
remaining ten seats went to the Progressive Labour Party, who 
secured 34.3% of the votes. None of the Independent or 
Bermuda Democratic Party candidates won seats and most of 
them lost their deposits. The Governor invited Sir Henry 
Tucker, C.B.E., J.P., M.C.P. (UBP, Paget East) to be 
Bermuda’s first Government Leader and Mrs. L. M. Browne- 
Evans, M.C.P. (P.L.P. Devonshire North) was appointed 
Opposition Leader. (See Part III, Chapter 3, Administraticn.) 


A month earlier, when the political campaign was generating 
racial antagonisms and considerable tension, the annual Floral 
Pageant was held on Thursday, April 25th, a few days after the 
dissolution of Parliament. After the parade a crowd of young 
people, waiting to enter a crowded charity fair in a nearby hall, 
became restless and violence erupted. Rioting and arson spread 
to the northern environs of Hamilton and broke out again in the 
same area, evidently planned and ona greater scale, the follow- 
evening. More scattered incidents on Saturday, April 27th, 
maintained pressure on the police and fire services. The 
Governor therefore declared a state of emergency, imposed a 
curfew and called for assistance from Her Majesty’s Government. 
H.M.S. Leopard arrived that day and a detachment of the Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers were flown in from England on Sunday, 
April 28th. 
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Peace was restored over the weekend, however, by the civil 
authorities and the military forces remained in reserve. The 
curfew was progressively relaxed, the state of emergency was 
lifted on 8th May, and the U.K. military forces were withdrawn 
a few days later. There were few serious casualties and no loss 
of life but the cost in terms of property damage exceeded 
£400,000. 


As the community recovered from the disorders, preparations 
for an early election continued over the objection of the P.L.P. 
and its supporters and the Governor took steps to appoint a 
commission of inquiry. The commission, consisting of the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Hugh Wooding, P.C., C.B.E., Chief Justice of Trinidad 
and Tobago, as Chairman, Dr. Hugh Springer, C.B.E., and Mr. 
L. P. R. Browning, Q.P.M., C.P.M., experts in education and 
police matters respectively, held a wide-ranging public inquiry 
from late August until early October, and its report was expected 
early in 1969. 


During and immediately after the state of emergency the vital 
tcurist industry faltered briefly. However, the electicn of a 
government pledged to racial amity and fiscal stability promptly 
restored international confidence and, by the end of 1968. 
economic activity had reached a new record high level. 


Twelve months earlier Bermuda was adjusting to the 
November, 1967 devaluation of Sterling. Salaries and wages in 
the public and private sectors were increased by 10% to com- 
pensate for the effect of the unavoidable devaluation on an 
economy largely geared to the undevalued dollar. A commission 
headed by Mr. James Duncan, C.M.G., reported to the Governor 
in March that Bermuda’s decision to devalue its currency 
parallel with U.K. Sterling was correct. A few days later a 
delegation to London, led by the Governor, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Martonmere, P.C., K.C.M.G., secured a tentative arrangement 
with Her Majesty’s Government for the protection of Bermuda's 
reserves against any further devaluation of Sterling and a 
five-year agreement was announced in October. Meanwhile, a 
committee appointed in March to consider adoption of decimal 
currency subsequently recommended that new coins and notes 
based on a Bermudian dollar worth 100 pennies or 8/4d., should 
replace the present currency in February, 1970. 


The Treasury reported a deficit of nearly Half-a-million pounds 
at the beginning of 1968. The Legislature repealed the Reserve 
Fund Act, 1937, and transferred the funds to general revenue. 
After a brief three-week session, which featured considerable 
debate on a supplementary Appropriation for £400,000, the new 
Parliament prorogued in July, until October, and the government 
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_ started preparing a record budget for 1969 of over £114 million. 


. The budget received legislative approval, following a marathon 
, debate of 43 hours in the House of Assembly during December. 
_ It provided for the Government to borrow funds for the first 
_ time, and the Government Leader announced that the £1} 
million needed for projected capital expenses would be raised by 
floating a local bond issue. 


One of the earliest decisions of the new Government was to 
open a Youth Employment Office, in July, to find summer work 
for older school children. A month later the Government Old 
Age and Widows pension scheme came into force. A bill to 
repeal the Dairy (Protection) Act was approved, permitting the 
sale of filled milk in 1969, following a prolonged shortage of fresh 


; milk. The U.B.P. Government imposed new restrictions on the 
s employment of non-Bermudians and announced a major review 
! of immigration policies. A committee was appointed to review 
! the jury system and a plan was announced for a £20,000 survey 


of Bermuda's port facilities. Meanwhile, the Corporation of 
St. George approved a plan to revamp its docks. A new Road 
Safety Council started work in October, when tentative plans 
for low-cost housing were announced by Government along with 
a review of the land tax, which was estimated to bring in £500,000 
per annum when it was introduced in mid-1967, but which had 
increased in annual potential to £600,000 within six months. 
The final Development Plan for Bermuda was laid before the 
Legislature in December. Government opened three nursery 
schools, in a pilot scheme for educating under-fives, during 
September. 


Early in January, Holiday Inns of America, Inc., obtained 
approval from the Legislature to build a hotel in St. George’s 
and work on the 300-room facility was ready to start by the end 
of the year. Over 20 hotels and guest houses were renovating or 
extending their premises at the start of the period under review. 
Among these projects were an 80-bed extension to the Inverurie 
Hotel and a new wing built on to the Princess Hotel at a cost of 
over half-a-million pounds. Although the annual increase in 
tourist arrivals reached 17.9% in 1968, several of the smaller 
cottage colonies decided in November to close for varying periods 
during the cooler winter months. 


Bermuda’s favourable tax climate continued to attract the 
establishment of offshore tax-exempt companies which made a 
considerable economic contribution in terms of new jobs for 
Bermudians. 


Industrial relations featured prominently in public affairs 
during the year. The Bermuda Industrial Union secured con- 
tracts for several new categories of workers, including newspaper 
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employees and taxi-drivers; in June, members of the Bermuda 
Dockworkers Union voted to merge with the B.I.U. Dock- 
workers went on strike for ten days and bus-drivers for three 
days in January; 250 airport workers disrupted operations witha 
four-day strike in August. In September, B.I.U. members 
walked out of a large bakery and members of the Amalgamated 
Bermuda Union of Teachers went on strike for nine days after 
alleging a breach of contract by the Government. The dispute 
was still under arbitration at the end of the year. 


Two marine courts of inquiry were convened during 1968. 
The finding in the loss of the Canadian yacht Ramona and five 
lives in December, 1967 urged the creation of an official air-sea 
rescue organisation. The court investigating the holing of the 
3,459 ton freighter Anzoategui in March, during the first night- 
time run through St. George’s Town Cut Channel, laid most of 
the blame with the ship’s officers and the rest with the port 
authorities. 


The United States Air Force released 20.42 acres of Kindley 
Field for extension of the Civil Air Terminal, in preparation for 
the arrival of jumbo jet airliners in 1970. In return, the Gov- 
ernment agreed to re-locate the U.S.A.F. radar weather 
installation. The U.S. Government approved three new air 
routes to Bermuda; from Chicago, Detroit and Boston. A 
fortnightly service to and from London ceased with the closure 
of British-Eagle International Airlines. 


A number of distinguished persons arrived in Bermuda or 
visits, or in transit, during 1968. H.R.H. Princess Margaret anc 
Lord Snowdon stopped here in March en route to Barbados. 
In February, T.R.H. The Duke and Duchess of Gloucester 
arrived, en route to Jamaica, in the same plane as the Vice- 
President of Liberia, Dr. William Tolbert, who stayed to address 
local Baptists. In March, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
accompanied by Mrs. Ramsay, paid the first pastoral visit by a 
Primate to Bermuda, an extra provincial diocese. Another 
precedent was sect at the end of August, when His Holiness Pope 
Paul VI was greated by over 5,000 people at the airport during 
an evening stop on his return flight to Rome from the Eucharistic 
Congress in Colombia. In November, A.M.E. Bishop John 
Bright paid a surprise visit to Bermuda. The Minister of State 
for Commonwealth Affairs, Lord Shepherd, visited the Colony 
on business in January. A group led by Dr. M. Awon, Minister 
of Health for Trinidad and Tobago, arrived in March, under the 
auspices of the World Health Organisation and the Pan American 
Health Organisation to study Bermuda’s successful family 
planning programme. Several distinguished Parliamentarians 
from London and Washington attended the annual British- 
American Parliamentary Group conference in’March: 
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Seven persons were honoured with appointments in the Order 
of the British Empire in the New Year and Queen’s Birthday 
Honours Lists and four police officers were awarded the Colonial 
Police Medal during the year. The Rt. Rev. John Armstrong, 
C.B., O.B.E., announced his resignation as Bishop of Bermuda 


. in January and left for the United Kingdom in November. 
- Among notable Bermudians who died during the year were Dr. 
the Hon. V. O’D. King, O.B.E., Vice-President of the Legislative 


Council, Ccl. Ambrose T. Gosling, C.B.E., former parliamen- 
tarian and soldier, and philanthropist Mr. W. S. Purvis, O.B.E. 
As a result of the general election several legislators retired from 


: public life, and as a consequence of the new constitution many 
: Board members and several senior civil servants retired during 
: the year. 


PART II 
Chapter 1: Population 


Population growth has been rapid, as is shown by the resident 
civil population listed in the Census returns of the following 
years: 


1881 13,948 
1891 15,013 


f 564 coloured and 5,384 white) 
1901 17,535 ( 

¢ 

( 


8, 
9,323 coloured and 5,690 white) 

11,151 coloured and 6,383 white) 
1911 18,994 (12,303 coloured and 6,691 white) 
1921 20,127 (13,121 coloured and 7,006 white) 
1931 27,789 (16,436 coloured and 11,353 white) 
1939 30,814 (19,333 coloured and 11,481 white) 
1950 37,403 (22,679 coloured and 14,724 white) 
1960 42,640 (26,748 coloured and 15,892 white) 


At mid-year 1967 the resident civil population was estimated 
at 49,748 (31,933 coloured and 17,815 white), and at mid-year 
1968 the estimate was 50,365 (32,367 coloured and 17,988 white). 


The density of the civil population based on an area of 18.293 
square miles (the United States Government leases 2.297 
square miles in addition to this) was, at mid-year 1968, 2,753 
per square mile. 


The numbers and rates of births, marriages and deaths per 
thousand of population, and infant mortality per thousand live 
births, for the last two years were: 





1967 1968 
Number Rate Number Rate 
Live Births. 980 19.70 984 19.40 
479 9.63 4759.37 
330 6.63 405 7.99 
27° (27.55 23 (23.37 





Early in 1957 an Advisory Population Committee was ap- 
pointed to implement the recommendations of the Commission 
of Inquiry into the problem of the rapidly increasing population 
of Bermuda. They made a statistical analysis and the Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare has undertaken a_ successful 
community campaign to make all sections aware of the implica- 
tions of a continued increase in population. The average birth 
rate for the five year period 1952-1956 was 27.58; in 1968 it was 
19.42; a fall of 28.5% and a comparative fall in actual numbers 
of births per year of 10.5%. 
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Chapter 2 : Occupations, Wages and 
Labour Organisation 


The Member of Executive Council for Labour and Immigra- 
tion is responsible for Labour Relations and the administration 
of the Department of Immigration. Labour matters are under 
the supervision of the Labour Relations Office and the Chief 
Immigration Officer deals with matters coming under the 
Bermuda Immigration and Protection Act, 1956. 


EMPLOYMENT 


At the end of 1968 the estimated total number of persons 
employed was 21,680, excluding citizens of the U.S.A. employed 
on the American bases. 

The census of Bermuda of 23rd October, 1960 was published 
in 1961. The next census is scheduled for 1970. 

The total number employed at the date of the last census was 
19,498, comprising 12,737 males and 6,761 females. The total in 
employment represented 45.73 per cent of the population. 

The number declaring themselves unemployed was 463, 
comprising 182 males and 281 females. Of the experienced 
labour force, 2.32 per cent declared themselves unemployed, 
compared with 3.65 per cent at the 1950 census. 

The principal occupations in order of numbers engaged were: 


Males Females Total 









Domestic, private and hotels..... 306 1,856 2,162 
Office clerks, etc...... Fas 389 1,450 1,839 
Shop assistants. .. a 668 798 1,466 
Labourers...... ~S 1,358 7 = 1,365 
Masons...... : 992 9 1,001 
Woodworkers. .... 745 2 747 
Waiters and waiteresses. . 193 358 551 
Taxi-drivers and chauffeurs 470 31 501 
Teachers.............6. 112 374 486 
Truck drivers...............- 424 2 426 


The total number of non-Bermudians authcrised to accept 
employment in 1968 was 1,814, of whom hotels and guest-houses 
accounted for the employment of 876; of these 1,191 were British 
174 were United States Citizens, 56 were Portuguese Nationals 
and the remaining 393 were nearly all European. In the case of 
Portuguese labour from the Azores the employer is required to 
place the employee under a form of contract to which the 
Portuguese Government has given its consent. Such ccntracts 
provide the Portuguese worker with living quarters while the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, 1965 applies to such workers in 
the same manner as to the indigenous inhabitants of the Island. 
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WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Representative rates of wages and normal hours of work of 


various categories of workers were: 
























Hours 
Occupation Weekly 

(1968) 
Manual Workers 
Agricultural labour........ 45 - 50 
Carpenteriiies cincs sieges 40 
Dockworker.............. various 
Domestic Servant......... various 

(daily — female) 

Electrician............... 40 
Helper, trades............ 40 
Janitor ss icncsineer nase 40 - 44 
Labourer yiivs s.a(e%ccasciictss 5's 40 
Laundry Worker.......... 44 
Driver, goods Transport... 40-44 
Driver, bus..............- 40+ 5 
Machinist, skilled......... 40 
Mason.......... : 40 
Motor Mechanic. 40 
Painter. . . 40 
Plumber... 40 
Warehouseman . Bares bh 44 
Watchman............... 48 and 

over 
Welder ichtdoxetine scastes 40 
Non-Manual Workers 
Accountant.............. 34 - 42 
Accountant, Senior. 34 - 42 
Bookkeeper 34-42 
Bookkeeping Machine 

Operator 34 - 42 

Clerk, Junior. 34 - 42 
Clerk...... 34 - 42 
Clerk, Senior 34 - 42 





Engineering draughtsman... 34 - 42 






Messenger............... 34-42 
Secretary, private......... 34 - 42 
Stenographer.... .» 34-42 
Telephone Operator 34 - 42 
Typist 34 - 42 


Hourly Rates 
67 1968 
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COST OF LIVING 
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A Retail Price Index, established in January, 1961, is computed 


quarterly: 


(January, 1961............. 
January, 1967 
April, 1967. 
July, 1967...... 
October, 1967. . 

January, 1968 
April, 1968... 
July, 1968...... E 
October, 1968............. 











100) 

109.2 
109.8 
110.5 
110.2 
116.9 
120.4 
121.4 
123.1 


The influence of seasonal factors, if any, have not been 
determined, but they are not believed to be prenounced. 


Some typical prices of foodstuffs at the end of the period under 
review compared with prices shown in the last report: 











Commodity Unit Dec., pha 
s. d. 
Loaf, sandwich 22 oz. 2 10 
Flour 5 Ib. 4 4 
Cornflakes . 8 oz. 211 
Meats..............4.. 1 Ib. 74 
(approx.) 
1 Ib. 8 3 
1 Ib. 4 il 
1 qt. 32 
144 oz. 11 
1 doz. 7 6 
5 Ib. 3.55: 
5 Ib. 3.9 
1 Ib. 3.6 
1 Ib. : es 
3 Ib. 6 0 
bag 
Oranges $ doz. 6 0 
Soups...... — 14 
AM toie8d ets aed oles 1 Ib. 3 3 


Price 


LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 


Dec., 1968 


S 


Ss. 
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There is no department of Labour as such but there is a Labour 
Relations Officer whose main functions are: 
(1) to assist in the prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes; 

(2) the promotion of good industrial relations and encour- 
agement of responsible trade union practice; 

(3) _ the supervision of employment practices, with particular 
reference to legislation governing contracts of employ- 

tion and protection of wages; 
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(4) factory inspection and enforcement of safety and health 
standards; 

(5) supervision of employment of children and young 
persons, administration of apprenticeship schemes; 

(6) supervision of the Government Employment Service. 


The Government Employment Office provides an employment 
and advisory service to employers and workers. The Manager 
of the Office is assisted by an advisory committee on all matters 
concerning employment. 

A Youth Employment Service was opened in July on an 
experimental basis, mainly to find students temporary employ- 
ment during the summer vacation. This proved successful and 
revealed a need for a service for school leavers, so it has been 
decided to continue it on a permanent basis. 

There are few private fee-charging agencies. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The membership of trade unions as at 1st January, 1968, was: 





Occupations Membership as 
Name of Union covered at last report 

Bermuda Industrial Union... .. General 2,001 
Amalgamated Bermuda Union 

of Teachers................ Teachers 304 
Bermuda Employers’ Counc Any employer 90 
Bermuda Dockworkers’ Union.. Dockworkers 178 
Bermuda Civil Service 

Association (Registered 1965). Government monthly 439 


paid employees 
Bermuda Federation of Variety 


Artistes (Registered 1966).... Musicians 237 
Electricity Supply Trade Union 
Union (Registered 1965)..... Employees at Bermuda 168 
Electric Light Company 
Union of Government 
Industrial Employees........ Workers of Public Works 254 
Dept. and Agriculture 
& Fisheries 


Trade Union organisation and activity increased during the 
year and there were a number of strikes. 

In January, the dockworkers called a strike over a claim for a 
wage increase to offset the devaluation of the pound, in excess of 
that gained by most workers. Work was resumed following 
agreement to refer the issue to arbitration; the award favoured 
the employers. 

Workers employed by the Public Transportation Board 
staged a 3-day stoppage on 4th January, 1968; 130 men were 
involved in the dispute over a claim for increased wages. The 
strike ended when the P.T.B. increased its offer by 1%. 
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On 10th August, at the peak of the tourist season, 310 
employees of the Bermuda Aviation Services walked out because 
_ of the failure by the B.I.U. and the company to reach agreement 
.on a collective agreement. The Union involved porters and 
* taxi drivers, and visitors were caused some inconvenience. The 
* Government, however, enlisted the aid of voluntary drivers and 
negotiations were subsequently resumed, leading to a settlement 
: andé return to work on 15th August, 1968. 

. A dispute at the Bermuda Bakery over an appointment from 

outside the firm to a managerial post, caused a two-week strike 
by 66 workers on 9th September. A compromise was reached 
, and promotion given to a bakery worker. 

Over 400 teachers took part in a strike on 23rd September, 
1968, when it was alleged that the Government had broken the 
existing contract by increasing the salary scales of certain 
grades. The parties agreed to arbitration; this was not com- 
pleted at the end of the year. 

Details by industry and the number of man-days lost were: 







No. of Known No. Man-days lost 

Industry Work stoppages affected (approx.) 
Department of Education 

(Teachers)............ 1 406 2,842 
Bermuda Avia 1 320 2,168 
Dock Workers.... 1 160 1,440 
The Bermuda Bake 1 66 906 
Public Transportation... .. 1 130 390 


Employers and Trade Unions had a considerable number of 
secret ballots to decide recognition rights; nine of these were 
supervised by the Labour Relations Office. 

‘The Bermuda Dockworkers Union merged in June with the 
Bermuda Industrial Union thus, reversing a decision made in 
1960 when the longshoremen broke away from the B.I.U. 

The Unions re-negotiated and entered into a number of 
contractual agreements. In all cases there was an upward trend 
in wages and improvements to fringe benefits, such as shorter 
werking hours, better vacations, maternity benefits and redun- 
dancy pay. 

The Labour Advisory Council met on one occasion prior to the 
election of the new Government. At the end of the year steps 
were being taken to reconstitute the Council. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


Laws affecting Labour are of comparatively recent origin cr 
re-enactment and are as follows: 
(a) The Employment of Children and Young Persons Act, 
1963. 
No cases infringing the provisions of the Act have been 
brought to notice during the period of review. 
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(b) The Labour Disputes (Arbitration and Enquiry) Act, 

1964. 

The Act continued to operate as a basis for control of 

industrial disputes but no disputes were referred under 

its authority to the Governor during the year. 
(c) The Trade Union Act, 1965. 

This Act was brought into force on 1st August, 1965 and 

repealed the Trade Union and Trade Disputes Act, 1946. 

Its major new provisions include legislation concerning 

essential services, picketing rules, and the outlawing of 

sympathy strikes. 
(d) The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1965. 

The Act embodies the principle of employers’ minimum 

liabilities and requires employers in certain industries 

to insure with authorised insurers against the possibility 
of being required to pay compensation under the Act. 

The industries concerned are: 

(1) All firms engaged in port operations, in relation to 
workmen engaged in the loading or unloading of 
any vessel or in transporting goods to or from any 
docks or wharf. 

(2) Road haulage contractors. 

(3) Building and other civil engineering contractors. 

(4) The Bermuda Electric Light Co. Ltd., in relation 
to workmen engaged in power plants and work- 
shops and on outside work. 

(5) The Bermuda Telephone Co. Ltd., in relation to 
workmen engaged in telephone exchanges and 
workshops and on outside work. 

(6) All firms engaged in diving and quarrying 
operations. 


SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Safety and health standards of workers is the responsibility of 
the Labour Relations Officer. 

During 1968, there was one fatal accident and five which 
resulted in partial incapacity. Workmen's compensation was 
paid in all cases. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Contributory Pensions Act, 1967, came into effect on 5th 
August, 1968. In addition to contributory old age pensions and 
widows allowances, payable after the scheme has been in opera- 
tion five years, the Act provides a non-contributory pension of 
£2 per week, payable from the outset of the scheme, to persons 
reaching age 65 who would not otherwise be eligible for.a pension 
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. or allowance. At the end of the year, more than 26,000 gain- 
fully-occupied persens were insured under the scheme and 2,876 
_ persons were receiving a non-contributory pension. 
, The Government Employees (Health Insurance) Act, 1965, and 
. subsequent amendments, provides medical and hospital benefits 
for Government employees and school teachers on a contributory 
basis. Many private undertakings and public utilities have 
* contributory health schemes operated usually through insurance 
“ companies. 
“ _ Relief of the poor is the responsibility of the Parish Vestries. 
“ The Parish Assistance Act, 1968, was enacted in February to 
replace the out-dated Poor Relief Act, 1930. There are special 
provisions for the care of prisoners’ families. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


The building, electrical and motor repair trades operate 
apprenticeship schemes and further education is provided by the 
Technical Institute. Full-time and part-time courses are pro- 
» vided. A number of employers arrange overseas training for 
- their most promising apprentices. 

The hotel industry provides excellent training facilities. In 
addition to the normal 2-3 year full-time courses for recruits to 
the industry, the Hotel and Catering College provides part-time 
' courses for apprentices. During 1968, the industry set up an 
‘ adult education course for workers who wished to improve their 
skills and status. 


Chapter 3 : Public Finance and Taxation 


TuerE is a Member of Executive Ccuncil for Finance who is 
responsible, through the Financial Secretary, for the Accoun- 
tant General’s Department, the Exchange Ccntrcl Department 
and the Post Office Department. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue 
1967 1968 
£ £ 
Customs 03 5s0cs ante es 4,884,018 5,777,537 
Departmental. 3,187,848 3,934,991 
Capital oy .08 net cuee sak ooh - 979,037 





TOTAL.......... £8,071,866 £10,691,565 
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Following is a summary under main heads of actual 


expenditure 1967 - 1968: 

























Expenditure 
1967 
£ 

Administration of Justice............... 101,762 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 275,061 
Audites: ¢ ar sei een. 14,574 i 
Civil Aviation 186,225 227/471 
Customs. 285,287 124,920 
Finance. . —_ 174.907 
Debt, Public. 101,438 100,259 
Defence...... 82,104 99,474 
Education. 1,313/496 2,238,437 
Executive............ 38,230 44,219 
Foreign Exchange Control.............. 19,639 21,701 
Health and Welfare 

(a) Departmental.................. 384,380 425,763 

(b) St. Brendan's Hospital 262,583 289,988 

(c) Lefroy House...... 41,076 46,075 

(d)__Welfare...... — 30,509 
King Edward VII Hospital. 435,000 525,700 
Immigration........ 27,461 22,017 
Legislature. 16,194 24,591 
Libraries.......... 29,804 37,494 
Marine & Ports Services 449,478 394,453 
Miscellaneous . 242,039 273,658 
Planning. 31,266 $2,012 
Police. . . 566,500 640,587 
Post Office. ... 316,259 396,128 
Prisons. .......... 249,556 278,636 
Public Transportation 380,894 418,587 
Public Works...... 765,216 956,060 
Registry-General. 14,173 28,484 
Secretariat...... 55,924 70,805 
Social Insurance. . . _ 17,517 
Social Welfare Board. 90,706 35,880 
Superannuation............... 165,536 218,496 
Tourism and Trade Development. . 970,523 1,168,307 
Transport Control............ 62,528 63,896 
Training School (Junior) . 46,207 31,555 
War Pensions and Gratuities............ 26,496 30,671 
Special Reserve for Buildings and other 

Public Works Projects wives 600,000 _ 

TOTALS. (56.5 shasta ee as 


£8,647,615 


£9,944,788 


Note:—The functions of the Social Welfare Board were trans- 
ferred to the Health and Welfare Department and 
Education Department in June, 1968. 


PUBLIC DEBT 


On 1st January, 1968, the total debt amounted to £387,000 but 
this was reduced to £305,000 by 31st December,“1968 as a 


result of the following payments :— 
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Amount owing Principal paid — Balance owing 
on 1.1. 68 during 1968 on 31. 12. 68 
€ £ ‘ 
Purchase of properties in 
Southampton and 
Sandys Parishes..... 187,000 32,000 155,000 
1964 United Kingdom 
Government lands 





transactions. : 60,000 30,000 30,000 
Extension of 
Gardens...........- 140,000 20,000 120,000 





TOTAL £387,000 £82,000 £305,000 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
The Deficit of £453,593 at 31st December, 1967 was converted 
into a surplus of £293,184 by 31st December, 1968. During the 


year the General Reserve Fund was liquidated and the balance 
of £547,635 was transferred to the General Revenue. 


MAIN HEADS OF REVENUE 


The main heads of revenue in the years 1967 - 1968 were: 








1967 1968 
£ £ 

Customs duties 4,884,018 5,777,537 
Stamp duties. 495,311 627,508 
Motor car and 390,941 425,139 
Omnibus services 318,440 342,914 

304,826 652,915 

265,200 307,350 


Customs receipts were 60.5 and 54% of the total revenue in 
1967 and 1968 respectively. The object of the customs tariff is 
to raise revenue, not to exclude imports. 


Summary of the Main Features of the Customs Tariff. 


The following items, irrespective of origin, are admitted free of 
duty — 

Living animals (excluding birds), grain, flour and animal feeds, 
cornmeal, farina or cassava, flour from wheat or rye, apples and 
citrus fruit, baby foods (canned or bottled), beans and peas 
dried, cereals, uncooked (not ready to serve), cheese, cheddar 
(coloured or natural in bulk cr not less than 5 lbs. each), coffee 
beans, cream (canned or dried), macaroni (dry), margarine (of 
which the butter content does not exceed 10%), milk (condensed, 
evaporated or dried including milk substitutes used as baby 
foods), potatoes (seed), rice, salt, spaghetti, macaroni and other 
similar farinaceous products (dry and uncooked) sugar, tea, 
fish (being salted or smoked cod, smoked haddocks-or herring 
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and mackerel pickled in brine or salted) (not canned or bottled), 
agricultural implements, antitoxins, vaccines, viruses, serums 
and bacterin used for therapeutic purposes; apparatus for the 
production of fresh water; artificial limbs and eyes. mechanical 
aids for crippled persons including invalid chairs, hearing aids; 
books including pamphlets being reading matter only; box 
material for export of Bermuda produce; bullion; cinematograph 
films certified by the Board of Education to be of an educational 
character and not intended for commercial exhibition; coin and 
currency notes; construction plans or blue prints; containers of a 
permanent character specially designed to facilitate the carriage 
of goods by one or more modes of transport without intermediate 
reloading, having an internal volume of not less than one cubic 
meter (tcgether with the normal accessories and equipment 
thereof) where such containers are exported within six months 
from the date of import; cooperage stock, consisting of staves, 
heads, hoops and lining strips; empty barrels; engravings on 
paper or parchment; fertilizers; fishing nets, lines, hooks and 
plastic floats; fungicides and insecticides; life buoys, life rafts. 
flares, rockets, inflatable life rafts and apparatus for making 
radio distress signals; machinery and parts therefor to be used 
in the dairy industry for the processing or packaging cf fresh milk 
or for the milking of cows; medals, cups and similar articles 
which have been awarded abroad to any person for distinction 
in art, literature, science or sport, or for public service, cr cther- 
wise as a record cf meritorious achievement cr conduct; paintings 
and photographs or reproductions thereof; postage stamps: 
printed paper wrappers for shipment of tomatoes; specimens of 
natural history (excluding specimens intended for resale). 


There is a Preferential Tariff applicable to imports produced in, 
and consigned directly from, the Commonwealth, the Irish 
Republic, Burma and Western Samoa, and a Gencral Tariff 
applicable to imports from any other source. 


Stamp Duties 

A stamp duty of £1 was collected on the ticket of each passen- 
ger departing from the island by air or surface craft. Cheques 
and receipts issued for £1 or upwards were chargeable with a 
stamp tax of twopence each 


Other Taxes 

There is no income tax or estate duty in Bermuda. There isa 
land tax which is at present 2/- in the £ per annum, based on the 
annual rental value of any land, building or part of a building 
occupied or capable of beneficial occupation as a separate unit. 
Units with an annual rental value of under £900 are either 
wholly or partly exempt from the tax. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


The Corporations of Hamilton and St. George's and the nine 
. Parish Vestries derive their revenue from rates and liquor 
. licensing fees. The two Corporations also receive considerable 
revenue from wharfage fees. 


Revenue and expenditure in 1968 were as follows: 





ee Esbenasiure 
City of Hamilton. ... 544,772 528,375 
Town of St. George.. 111,201 98,901 
St. George’s Parish. . 20,676 19,305 
Hamilton Parish. ... 16,141 16,264 
Smith's Parish...... 17,834 15,136 
Devonshire Parish... 29,081 22,445 
Pembroke Parish.... 78,651 72,517 
Paget Parish....... 19,172 18,171 
Warwick Parish... .. 30,110 28,582 
Southampton Parish. 12,609 12,086 
Sandys Parish...... 21,789 21,924 


Chapter 4 : Currency and Banking 


Tue currency consists of Bermuda Government notes in denom- 
inations of £10, £5, £1, 10s. and 5s. and British metal coinage. 
Although United Kingdom notes are still not legal tender in 
Bermuda, they are now accepted freely by the banks and in most 
trading establishments. 

The value of currency notes in circulation on 31st December, 
1967 was £2,382,320. 10. 0. and on 31st December, 1968 
£2,949,195. 10. 0. The note issue was covered by investments 
in the Note Security Fund, the market value of which, plus 
liquid funds, was £2,820,264. 17. 2. on 31st December, 1967 and 
£3,403,041. 13. 7. on 31st December, 1968. 

The same two local banks continued to operate in Bermuda: 
The Bank of Bermuda, Limited, with its head office in Hamilton 
and branches in Hamilton, St. Gecrge’s and Somerset, and the 
Bank of N. T. Butterfield and Son, Limited, with its held office 
in Hamilton and a branch in St. George’s. The Bank of Bermuda 
was established in 1889 and incorporated in 1890. For mary 
years it was the sole depository in Bermuda of the British Gov- 
ernment and provided a wide range of banking and trust facilities. 
The Bank of N. T. Butterfield was incorporated in 1904 but has 
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existed as a banking house since 1858. It provides a complete 
banking service and is a qualified depository of the United 
States Treasury. It has correspondents throughout Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, the United Kingdom, the 
United States of America and the West Indies. The rates of 
both local banks for sterling were: on drafts of £5 or less, 1s.; on 
the first £500, 1 per cent; or any amount over £500, } of 1 per 
cent. An additional charge is levied for telegraphic transfers. 


The Post Office Savings Bank reported: 


Number 
Year of Accounts Deposits Withdrawals 
1967 8,527 £257,148 £206,131 
1968 8,376 £219,698 £255,698 


Chapter 5 : Commerce 


The value of trade during 1967-68 was as follows: 


Total Recorded Local Total 
Year Im: noe se eeborts Esporis Pep otts 


1967 24,697,462* 21,142,744 558,878 21,701,622 
1968 30,449,458* 26,737,131 784,284 27,521,415 


* Excluding imports into Ireland Island Freeport which amounted to 
£16,686,237 and £22,308,931 respectively in the above years. 


Although the visible balance of trade continued adverse, there 
was substantial and fully compensating revenue in 1968 from 
invisible items, including the tourist business; repairs to shipping 
sustaining damage on the neighbouring seas; accommodation, 
goods and services supplied to the United States bases in 
Bermuda; considerable investments at generally low rates of 
interest of United Kingdom capital in Bermudian enterprises; 
the continued establishment in large numbers in Bermuda of 
international companies which, in addition to paying a Govern- 
ment fee of £200 each per annum, involved substantial legal, 
banking and accountants’ fees and other expenses locally. The 
operation of the Ireland Island Freeport also earned revenue for 
the colony from rent, services, etc., so that the overall balance 
of trade was favourable. A breakdown of the more important 
leiip of imports and exports is given in the tables on pages 21 
and 22. 
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PRINCIPAL IMPORTS 1967 - 1968 





































£ £ 

813,539 1,153,846 
374,362 366,084 
75,846 95,434 

Milk, evaporated 
and tinned..... 102,119 135,732 
Flour. ..... aA 122,272 138,397 
Sugar...... 59,847 79,495 
Malt liquor. 307,511 410,879 
Whiskey. . 226,301 284,350 
Tobacco. . So 251,766 336,042 
Lumber......... 216,304 271,260 
Footwear, leather. 378,126 492,884 
Cotton clothing... 874,093 1,124,020 
Woollen clothing. . 670,194 962,101 
Rayon clothing... 70,075 88,424 
Hardware........ 434,248 520,816 
Furniture........ 625,602 777,127 
Electrical supplies. 1,294,238 1,516,002 

Motor vehicles 

627,231 727,169 
521,519 229,123 





159,206 365,965 






PRINCIPAL DOMESTIC EXPORTS, 1967 - 1968 





Flowers, cut...... 








Pharmaceutical... 


Beauty | 
preparations. ... 
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Value of domestic exports by countries of destination 1967 - 1968 


Bermuda: 1968 
Principal Re-Exports, 1967 - 1968 





Commodity 1967 1968 
£ £ 

Aircraft Supplies............... 90,077 101,690 
Bunkers...... . 1,949,716 1,649,657 
House Effects 49,834 101,357 
Liquor........... 124,406 132,245 
Machinery and Parts... 20,885 12,179 
Motor Vehicles and Parts. . 6,065 5,694 
Personal Effects 141,614 89,402 
Pharmaceuticals 15,930,468 21,256,084 





Value of imports by countries of origin 1967 - 1968 

















Country 1967 1968 
£ £ 

United States of America..... 12,086,713 14,030,799 
United Kingdom..... ie 5,178,291 6,667,059 
Canada..2ctciiceses i 2,310,766 2,761,906 
Netherlands West Indies. 5 574,847 796,350 
Comm. Carib. Terr... ........ 659,255 702,646 
Frances os iasec cans chen 532,327 599,894 
New Zealand. . é 414,072 613,605 
Germany...............0005 477,846 649,276 
Netherlands. ................ 408,006 625,415 
Venezuela. . i 288,482 767,513 
Denmark ?sencesdcceieos 309,797 396,222 
Ttalysireacdigen. seendeusuuears 276,564 378,628 
10,975 28,085 
1,169,521 1,432,058 
TOTALS *........ 24,697,462 30,449,458 


* Excluding imports into Ireland Island Freeport. 





Country 1967 1968 
£ £ 
United Kingdom................. 129,380 268,265 
United States of America. ate 102,061 134,214 
Canadas. otis citctdan vea's se 30,178 36,653 
Comm. Carib. Terr.............65 21,230 19,333 
All other countries... ............ 276,029 325,819 








TOTALS 558,878 784,284 
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Tourism 


Responsibility fcr the prcmoticn of tourism, under the 
Member of Executive Council fer Tourism and Trade, rests with 
the Department cf Tourism and Trade Development which has 
its head office in Bermuda and branch ceffices in London, New 
York, Chicago and Torcnto. 

Tourism continued to be the major industry and source of 
revenue. 

Growth of the trade is reflecting an annual increase of 17.9%. 
(a regular visitor is one who stays in a hctel as distinguished 
from the short-term cruise passenger who lives aboard ship) : 














1967 1968 
Regular Visitors. . 237,163 267,442 
Cruise Passengers. 44,004 63,937 
TOTALS 281,167 331,379 


The tourist industry had an estimated value to Bermuda of 
£18,421,631 in 1967, and £26,117,953 in 1968. 

The general pattern of tourist origins changed slightly as a 
result of increased traffic from the U.S.A. and Canada and a 
reduction in the number of visitors from the U.K. Of the 
total visitors arriving in Bermuda, some 83% came from the 
U.S.A., nearly 11% from Canada, under 4% from the U.K. 
and the remainder from other countries. The smaller humber 
of U.K. tourists can be attributed mainly to the increased cost 
of a Bermuda holiday following the November, 1967 devaluation 
of Sterling. 

Expansion of tourist facilities increased the number of hotel 
beds from 5,655 in 1967 to 6,175 in 1968. Future plans call for 
two new hotels to be in operation by 1970 or 1971. 

Work continued on the new Port Royal Golf Course, a 6,900 
yard championship layout, designed by Robert Trent Jones. 


ee anticipated that the course will be ready for play early in 
1970. 


Chapter 6 : Production 
LAND UTILISATION AND TENURE 


THE continued increase in the population and housing and the 
need for more playing fields and golf courses further encroached 
on the land available for agriculture. In 1968 there remained 
a total of about 795 acres, utilised as follows: 
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Fruit...... 4 220 
Flowers. . % 45 
Pasture... 200 
Fodder. . ‘ 15 
Fallow. oes - 

795 acres 


To some extent the usable area is increased by filling coastal 
shallows and marsh lands with refuse, rubble from demolished 
buildings, and surplus from Jand excavated, levelled or otherwise 
removed. 

Tenant farming accounts for about 80% of the land under 
cultivation, principally in small holdings of less than 10 acres 
each. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 


Agriculture, horticulture, animal husbandry and fisheries are 
the responsibility of the Department of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, under the Member of Executive Council for Works 
and Agriculture, who is advised by a Board consisting of eleven 
members appointed on an annual basis. 

The reafforestation scheme started in 1949 was continued in 
1968, but on a much reduced scale. The policy of removing dead 
cedar trees from conspicuous areas continued. 

The Parks Division maintained many wayside parks converted 
from unsightly pockets of waste land bordering on public roads 
as well as 349 acres of parks and gardens, 158 acres of school 
grounds and playing fields, the up-keep and trimming of roadside 
hedges and all public beaches. 

In 1968, the Department planted 2 acres of Easter lilies using 
45,000 bulbs. 

Investigations were carried out on the control, by biological 
means, of two scale insects on lawn grasses, and a parasite was 
successfully established against one of these scales. 

Rhodesgrass scale, Antonina graminis, (Mask.) is a serious 
pest on St. Augustine grass and Bermudagrass, and occurs on a 
great number of forage and weed grasses in Bermuda. The pest 
infests grasses at the nodes often below soil level. Heavily 
infested turf turns brown ard will eventually die if the scale is 
uncontrolled. Chemical control of this scale is extremely 
difficult because of the problem of obtaining coverage with a 
pesticide. Through the Commonwealth Institute of Biological 
Control Station in Bangalore, India, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture, small shipments were received of 
the encyrtid Neodusmetia sangwant (Rao) an effective parasite 
of Antonina graminis. Laboratory trials showed that N. 
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sangwani would readily attack the local Rhodesgrass scale and a 
rearing programme was carried out in the laboratory utilizing 
A. graminis occurring on paragrass, St. Augustine and green 
bristle grass. Some 4,317 parasites were released in the field 
from these cultures. First recoveries of N. sangwant were made 
in November. Neodusmetia appears to be well established in 
Bermuda now and judging by the success of this species in Texas 
and Florida, the parasite should quickly spread through the 
Island. 


Bermudagrass scale is an armoured scale which attacks 
Bermudagrass and St. Augustine grass. The insect occurs 
primarily in the leaf axil, often at ground level. Heavily attacked 
turf may be killed. Four shipments of a parasite of closely 
related scale Odonaspis pencilata were received from Pakistan, 
but these could not be reared on the Bermudagrass scale. It 
may be possible to obtain parasites of the Bermudagrass scale 
from the south-eastern United States. 


Arrangements were made in 1967 with the Tropical Products 
Institute, Ministry of Overseas Development, to have pesticide 
residue analyses run on samples of soil taken from local agricul- 
tural land. The results received in 1968 revealed a mean residue 
of DDT from six fields of 7.7 ppm. These are reported by the 
Tropical Products Institute to be consistent with those of well 
managed soils in the United Kingdom. There is ample evidence 
however, that through a process of biological magnification, 
residues of this range can seriously threaten animals in the 
higher tropical levels. Examinations made for BHC, aldrin, 
dieldrin and toxaphen failed to produce residues in excess of the 
0.01 ppm limit of detection. 


The use of DDT and other related compounds by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Fisheries has been greatly curtailed in 
the past year and in 1969 it is hoped that the use of DDT or any 
of the highly resistant chlorinated hydrocarbons can be avoided. 


The claim made in the 1963-1964 report that the Mediter- 
ranean Fruit Fly had been eradicated from Bermuda was 
substantiated when no fly was caught in traps during the period 
1967-1968. 


Ornamental horticulture expanded throughout 1968 and will 
continue to play an important part in the work of the Depart- 
ment. 


AGRICULTURE 


Despite the small acreage now under cultivation the production 
of fruit and vegetables was maintained, 
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PRODUCTION 1968 










Crop Acreage Total Yield Farm 

Value 
Bananas................ 80 1,200,000 Ibs. £ 70,000 
Beans 45 90,000 “ 6,750 
Beets 14 12,000 * 500 
Broccoli 12 39,000 “ 2,925 
Cabbage 13 182,000 “ 9,100 
Carrots. 30 360,000 “ 18,000 
Onions..... 11 132,000 “ 4,950 
Potatoes, Irish 180 2,073,600 “ 51,840 
Potatoes, Sweet. 40 200,000 “ 10,000 
Tomatoes. . 20 120,000 “ 12,000 
Miscellaneous. . 69 388,000 “ 17,367 
TOTALS....... 5013 4,796,000 “ £203,432 








Citrus Culture 
Number of Total Yield Farm 


Year Acreage Bearing in dozens Value 
Trees 
110 10,650 159,750 £39,937 
140 10,650 213,000 63,900 





Easter Lilies 


The following table gives details of the cultivation and export 
of the Easter Lily flowers 1967-8. 


Boxes of 

Bulbs Flowers 
Year Acreage Planted exported Value 
MDG 7D cetesers 5 241,600 2,071 £8,097 
1968....... 4 241,600 1,953 9,608 


The total rainfall in 1968 recorded in the Botanical Gardens 
was 55.94 inches, 204 inches below the yearly average of 58 
inches. Five months exceeded 4 inches of rain and the wettest 
month was September, when 8.16 inches of rain was recorded. 


The Department's marketing programme is based on the 
purchase of produce needed only to meet current demand: 


Year Amount realised 
£ 


55,566 
53,283 


1967 
1968. 





ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The recorded domestic animal population during 1967-1968 
was: 
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1967 1968 
COWS 6 sic cceeces ties e 1,239 871 
Heifers. : 512 369 
Bulls pst wate ed ey 46 66 
Horses 
Farm 55 52 
Carriag: 50 55 
Saddle 211° 283* 
Goats. . 230 174 
Pigs gach datiiras tae 2,017 1,038 


* = including saddle horses and ponies. 


No tuberculosis in dairy cattle was found in 1968. The 
artifical insemination scheme for cattle, started in 1961, 
continued and 873 cows were inseminated in 1968. 


The local production of animal products 1967-1968 was: 






1967 1968 
Commodity Unit Quantity £ Quantity 
Beef and Veal Ib. 175,740 13,180 232,600 15,157 
Pork... Ib. 160,320 16,032 209,400 20,940 
Poultry. Ib. 60,000 6,000 66,000 6,600 
Milk........ gall. 857,598 299,689 724'580 301,078" 
Eggs........ doz. 1,175,000 337,812 1,186,750 370,860 


* — The price of milk was increased by one shilling a gallon in 
December, 1967. 


FORESTRYANDMINING 


Bermuda has neither forests nor mines. 


FISHERIES 


There was little change in the commercial fisheries situation. 
Of 535 registered fishermen, only 90 do not use pots. It is 
estimated that only 100 are engaged in full time fishing. A total 
of 641 pot users, including 196 amateurs, have registered their 
intent to set about 6,850 pots, resulting in a concentration of 
appreximately 45 pots per square mile of fishable bottom. 
This heavy concentration of pots results in smaller catches per 
pot and smaller total catches. 


The Government fish freezing and cold storage plant, 
established in 1963 for the benefit of commercial fishermen on a 
rental basis, opened in February for the remainder of the year. 
Four depositors stored a total of 9,000 Ibs. of fish, mostly bait. 


To help professional fishermen lower operating costs ,Govern- 
ment continued to pay grants equivalent to the customs duties 
payable on essential equipment; fishermen are required to submit 
information on daily landings, operating expenses and fishing 
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efforts. Meanwhile, the 1966 estimate of 1,450,000 Ibs. of 
annual fish landings, plus 140,000 Ibs. of spiny lobsters, for a 
total value of about £300,000 still applied. 


Chapter 7 : Social Services 


EDUCATION 


THE general administration of education is the responsibility of 
the Member fcr Education, who is assisted by an Advisory 
Board. The Chief Executive officer cf the Department of 
Education is the Director. 


Schools 

Schools are divided into Aided and Maintained. Management 
of the former is vested in local committees or governing bodies, 
to whom Government makes annual grants under certain 
conditions. The Maintained schools are directly administered 
by the Department of Education. There were in 1968, seven 
Aided and thirty-five Maintained schools (including a school for 
handicapped children, a unit for the maladjusted and three 
Nursery Schools). 


The only two denominational schools in Bermuda are private 
and receive no government aid. 


All schools in Bermuda are co-educational, except three for 
boys and two for girls. 


The Schools Act, 1954, Amendment Act, 1965, established the 
right of all children of compulsory school age (5 to 14 in 1965, 
5 to 15 in 1967 and 5 to 16 in 1969) to receive free primary and 
secondary education. Fees for children within the statutory 
school ages are therefore only charged for ‘‘B’”’ stream pupils in 
the three secondary academic schools. Private schools, of 
course, charge fees. 


Aided and Maintained secondary schools provide education 
up to “O’’ level G.C.E., while the Academic Sixth Form Centre 
caters to pupils preparing for University entrance through “A” 
level G.C.E. One private secondary school provides both “‘O” 
and “A” level G.C.E. instruction. Junior clerical courses are 
provided at five schools, advanced commercial instruction at the 
Commercial Sixth Form Centre and hotel training at the Hotel 
and Catering College. 
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The secondary schools provide a four to five year course 
leading to G.C.E., R.S.A. or City and Guilds examinations. 
Pupils are normally transferred from the primary schools 
between the ages of 11 years and 8 months and 12 years and 8 
months. The Technical Institute at present provides a four- 
year general secondary course followed by a two-year pre- 
apprenticeship course, but will become part of a further 
education complex in the future. Fees for pupils over the 
statutory age are payable at these schools — the present rates 
ranging from £6 a term to £9 a term. Home Economics are 
provided at nine secondary schools or departments of schools, 
and handicraft courses at seven; pre-vocational training in hotel 
technology, building crafts and garage mechanics is offered in 
various secondary schools. 


Pupils 

The average enrolment and the average attendance in the 
Aided and Maintained schools during 1968 was 11,075 and 
10,233 respectively. These numbers included pupils who were 
receiving secondary education. 

At the end of 1968, out of a total enrolment of 13,758, 6,769 
were boys and 6,989 were girls. Although attendance is at 
present compulsory for children over 5 and under 15, at the end 
of 1968 there were 1,777 pupils over the school leaving age. 


Buildings 
During the year additional school accommodation was 
provided as follows — 


Primary. 523.0% ted 20,850 square feet 
Secondary............ 17,570 square feet 


The schedule of school buildings drawn up in 1965 to complete 
provision of primary and secondary accommodation for children 
between the ages of 5 and 16 will, it is anticipated, have been 
completed by 1970, at an estimated cost of £3 million. 

The annual increase in the school population now cccurs 
principally at secondary level and it is estimated that the 
secondary school population will have risen to 4,250 by 1970. 


Special Schools 

The schocl for physically and sensorily handicapped children 
caters for some 50 children, while the maladjusted unit has five 
pupils. 

The three special or remedial schools accommodate 270 
children. 
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Higher Education 

There is no university or other instituticn of higher education 
as such in Bermuda, but extra-mural courses are available from 
two North American universities, while Government and other 
private agencies provide opportunities for some forty persons 
each year to be trained abroad at this level. Included in these 
awards are teacher training scholarships up to the number of 
qualified candidates applying. A large number of trained 
teachers has been recruited from the United Kingdom, U.S.A., 
Canada and the West Indies, so that at the end of 1968, 90.7&% 
of the teachers in the Government Maintained and Aided 
schools had university degrees or had taken teacher training 
courses abroad or possessed both these qualifications. 


Tennis Stadium 

Although the Tennis Stadium is still a source of expense, 
revenues continue to increase. Special low rates and season 
tickets are offered to encourage children. In 1968 there were 
4,307 hours of play. It is hoped to complete the renovation of 
the surface of the courts during 1969. 


Expenditure 
The total Government expenditure during 1968 was 
£2,238,437. 


Youth Service 

The Youth Service was transferred from the Social Welfare 
Board to the Department of Education in April, 1968, and with 
the redistribution of responsibilities under the new Constitution, 
the youth service came under the supervision of the Member for 
Education and the Member without Portfolio. 

In July, Government allocated £5,000 to be used at the discre- 
tion of the Member without Portfolio. Financial assistance was 
also given to the Bermuda Youth Council for their Messina 
House (Youth and Conference Centre) project. 


Known Youth Groups 

There are at present 104 known youth groups, embracing an 
estimated 3,000 young persons. Government plans to open 
three new Youth Centres in 1969. 


Bermuda Youth Council 

The objects of the Bermuda Youth Council are: (a) to liaise 
between youth groups and (b) to bring the needs of such youth 
groups to the notice of the Government and the general public 
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The Council operates Messina House (Youth and Conference 
Centre), which was opened by His Excellency the Governor on 
12th May, 1968. Over 1,000 persons used the facilities during 
the year. 


Youth Leaders Seminar 
Some 200 persons attended an annual Youth Leaders Seminar 
in May. 


Camp Wahoo (Ports Island) 
Fifty-four groups totalling 12,604 persons used the facilities at 
Camp Wahoo. Three groups (215 persons) came from abroad. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


There is a Member of Executive Council for Health and Welfare, 
who has general powers of direction on the Hospital Board, 
which is responsible for the management of the general hospital. 
The Department of Health and Welfare is under the supervisicn 
cf the Chief Medical Officer. 


Hospitals 

King Edward VII Memorial Hospital is the general hospital. 
It is well equipped and supplies specialist services. It also has 
an Emergency and Out-Patient Department. It has approxi- 
mately 230 beds. 

St. Brendan’s Hospital for all types of mental disorder has a 
modern wing and qualified psychiatrists. It consists of some 
240 beds. 

Prospect Hospital and Lefroy House are residential hospitals 
for geriatric cases. 

In all the hospitals, fees are charged to patients but by 
Government grants, voluntary contributions and Parish Vestries, 
help is given to those who are unable to pay the full rates. 


Health and Welfare 

The Department of Health and Welfare is a combination of 
the former Medical and Health Department and the Social 
Welfare Board. On the health side, it provides clinics held 
outside the hospitals for school children, for women and babies 
and dental clinics for school children. The Department also 
runs the school medical services, supervises foster homes, 
nursery schools and day nurseries and is responsible for the 
medical care of penal institutions and the Police. Normal Health 
Department activities include special clinics for social diseases 
and a general responsibility for communicable diseases. 

The Bermuda Welfare Society is a nursing association respon- 
sible for the parish nurses, whose original functicn was domicili- 
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ary midwifery. Now that most women (95%) go to hospital to 
have their babies, the nurses carry out other activities such as 
health visiting. They also assist the Department in running 
baby clinics every week in each Parish. 


Immunisation and preventive care is undertaken vigorously 
and the general health of the community is gocd. Immunisation 
programmes exist in diphtheria, whocping cough, tetanus, 
poliomyelitis and measles. Vaccination against smallpox is 
compulsory. Clinic attendances were: 





1967 1968 

Planned Parenthood clinics. shri 1,835 1,968 
Pre-natal clinics.......... ‘ 968 967 
Baby and pre-school clinics. 11,335 11,600 
School clinics. .............. 8,776 9,421 
Dental clinics: School children 10,590 12,579 
others....... 536 556 

Medical examination of school 3,602 6,018 
Minor ailment clinics at schools.......... 16,106 12,546 


The fall in the number of babies has continued annually since 
1963 and may account for any slight decline in baby clinic 
attendances but children under the compulsory school age of five 
ae any minor complaint are encouraged to attend the baby 
Clinics. 


No unusual communicable disease was notified in 1968. 


Gonorrhoea and syphillis reflected the world trend to increase. 
There was no severe epidemic during the year. 


The Bermuda Tuberculosis and Health Association with 
assistance from the Department of Health and Welfare, carried 
out a successful diabetic programme and the family limitation 
and birth control programmes of the Department continued with 
success. 


1967 1968 
Number Rate Number Rate 
980 19.70 984 19.40 
330 6.63 405 7.99 
27 27.55 23 23.37 





The Child Guidance Clinic increases in activity, and a very 
high number of patients who have suffered some form of mental 
disorder are supported by domiciliary care and out-patient 
attendance. 


The causes of death in residents expressed per 100,000 are as 
follows: 
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B 1967 1968 
List Causes of Death |-— $$} —__________ 
(oge Male Female Total | Male Female Total 
4. | Enteritis and other 
diarrhoeal diseases...... 20 — 2.0 40 20 6.0 
17. | Syphilis and its sequelae 20 — 2.0 — 40 40 
18. | All other infective and 
parasitic diseases. — 40 40 8.0 2.0 10.0 
19. | Malignant Neoplasm: 64.3 52.3 116.6 89.3 75.4 164.7 
20. | Benign neoplasms and 
neoplasms of unspecified 
matures oie. wave dayorey 20 — 20 40 — 4.0 
21. | Diabetes mellitus 2 20 20 4.0 10.0 20.0 30.0 
23. | Anaemias oes - = = 40 — 4.0 
25. | Active Rheumatic fever. .. - - - 2.0 2.0 4.0 
26. | Chronic rheumatic heart 
disease...........0005 — 20 20 _— 40 40 
27. | Hypertensive disease. z 6.0 16.1 22.1 11.9 21.8 33.7 
28. | Ischaemic heart disease....| 78.4 62.3 140.7 81.4 53.6 135.0 
29. | Other forms of heart 
diseases............45 20 40 60] 14.0 11.9 25.9 
30. | Cerebrovascular disease 42.2 60.3 102.5 31.7. 47.6 79.3 
31. | Influenza...... - = = ~ 2.0 2.0 
32. | Pneumonia. 12.1 8.0 20.1 15.8 9.9 25.7 
33. | Bronchitis, em| 
and asthma . 14.1 2.0 16.1 15.9 2.0 17.9 
34. | Peptic ulcer... : 4.0 — 40 40 — 4.0 
35. | Appendicitis............. — 20 20 2.0 2.0 4.0 
36. | Intestinal obstruction 
and hernia 60 2.0 80 20 20 40 
37. | Cirrhosis of liver.... 6.0 2.0 80] 10.0 60 16.0 
38. | Nephritis and nephrosis. .. 8.0 2.0 10.0 6.0 4.0 10.0 
39. | Hyperplasia of prostate... 2.0 — 20 20 — 2.0 
41. | Other complications of 
Pregnancy, childbirth 
and the puerperium, 
delivery without mention 
of complication. ....... _ =) 2.0 — 2.0 
42. | Congenital anomalies. .... 2.0 60 80] 14.0 2.0 16.0 
43. | Birth injury, difficult 
labour and delivery 
without mention of 
complication. . 60 2.0 80 40 2.0 60 
44. | Other causes of perinatal. . 
mortality.............. 18.1 12.1 30.2 8.0 60 14.0 
45. | Symptoms & ill-defined 
conditions. ............ 60 6.0 12.0 — 60 60 
46. | All other diseases... . 42.2 36.2 78.4 51.6 39.7 91.3 
47. | Motor vehicle accidents 8.0 — 8.0 19.9 6.0 25.9 
48. | All other accidents....... 6.0 80 140] 31.8 9.9 41.7 
49. | Suicide and self-inflicted 
injuries............... 10.1 4.0 14.1 60 2.0 80 
50. | All other external causes... — 20 2.0 — 20 20 
Totals ti .Giscstians tice 351.5 297.3 648.8 | 443.2 359.9 803.1 
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The probation service was absorbed into the Welfare Division 
of the Department of Health and Welfare during 1968 and it is 
planned to extend its welfare activies. 

Other voluntary bodies concerned with welfare of the indi- 
vidual include: 


(1) The Lady Cubitt Compassionate Association (L.C.C.A.) 
who employ a case worker to supervise children under 
The Protection of Children Act, 


(2) The Salvation Army who employ a social worker for 
women who come befcre the Courts, 


(3) The Committee of Twenty-five for Handicapped Children 
who provide a Sheltered Workshop and do individual 
case work. 

As a result of the change cf Constitution in 1968, many social 

service arrangements are now under review. 

The Society for the Blind continues its teaching and training 
programme for adults. The Department of Education provides 
special schools for the physically and mentally handicapped, or 
maladjusted, and a small training centre for the ineducable 
children. 

Other activities involve the voluntary workers of the Marriage 
Guidance Council and the processes involved in the adoption of 
children which are performed by the Welfare Division of the 
Department of Health and Welfare. 

In the environmental field there is day-to-day supervision cf 
hotels, restaurants, shops, victualling establishments, manufac- 
tories of foods, pasteurising plants, dairy farms and slaughter 
houses. A close watch is kept on the quality of imported foods. 

The Department is responsible for the quarantine services and 
port health work although personnel of the Customs Department 
act as agents for some functions of this service. 

The health standard of housing and sanitary engineering are 
supervised by the department and the scavenging and pest 
control (mosquito and rodent) services are included in the 
environmental divisicn. 


PLANNING AND HOUSING 


The Member of Executive Council for Planning is responsible 
for consistency and continuity of policy in the use and develop- 
ment of land, in accordance with a Development Plan. 

The development plan for the Islands, with the exception of 
the City of Hamilton, was submitted to the Legislature for 
consideration at the end of the year. 
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The Department of Planning is responsible for administration 
and applications for permits to develop property are decided by 
the Development Applications Board. Before the introduction 
of the new constitution in June these functions were performed 
by the Central Planning Authority. 


During the year the Development Applications Board con- 
sidered 256 applications in respect of new dwellings. 376 applica- 
tions for additions or alterations to existing dwellings, 150 for 
hotels, commercial premises, schools, etc., and 120 applications 
relating to the subdivision of property. 


Chapter 8 : Legislation 
ImporTANT ACTS PASSED DURING 1968 


Some 375 Acts were enacted by the Legislature during the year 
1968 of which 56 were Public Acts and 319 were Private Acts 
(all companies incorporated in Bermuda are incorporated by 
means of Private Acts). 


The principal Public Acts of importance enacted during 1968 
were: 


The Industrial Development Act, 1968 (No. 20) 

This Act empowers the Governor to grant concessicns to 
undertakings carrying out schemes for the economic development 
of any part of Bermuda which have been approved by both 
Houses of the Legislature. The concessions which may be 
granted are deferral of customs duties, the relaxation of certain 
Immigration restrictions and certain privileges relating to the 
leasing of land. 


The St. George’s Development Act, 1968 (No. 38) 

This Act enabled the Government to acquire certain lands 
near Fort Catherine Beach in St. George’s Parish and to re-align 
needs in that area and to extinguish the rights of the public over 
Fort Catherine Beach and to provide alternate public facilities. 

The Government has leased the land acquired under this Act 
to Holiday Inns of America, Inc. which has been granted-yaricus 
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concessions under the Industrial Development Act and which is 
currently building a hotel on the site. It is hoped that the 
operation of this hotel will contribute generally to the economic 
prosperity of St. George’s and the eastern end of the Islands. 


The Parish Assistance Act, 1968 (No. 51) 

This Act repealed the out-dated Poor Relief Act, 1930, and 
provides a comprehensive system of relief for those in need which 
is administered by the Vestries of the various parishes out of 
taxes levied on property. 


The Trustee Act, 1968 (No. 102) 

Section 1 of this Act deals with protective trusts and creates 
an implied statutory trust to the effect that, if the principal 
beneficiary does or attempts to do anything to alienate his 
interest under the trust, the trustees are given an absolute 
discretion to dispose of the income to the various persons 
specified in the section. 

Section 2 enables the Supreme Court to approve of the varia- 
tion of trusts on behalf of various classes of persons who are not 
empowered or are unable to approve of the variation of trusts on 
their own behalf. 


The Transfer of Powers and Reorganisation (General Provisions) 

Act, 1968 (No. 136) 

This Act was rendered necessary by the impossibility of 
enacting all the amending legislation consequential upon the 
changes introduced by the new Constitution which came into 
operation on the 8th of July, 1968. The Act empowers the 
Governor to make provision by order for the necessary changes 
to legislation. It is intended to replace all such orders by 
appropriate amending legislation in due course. 


The Legislative (Appointment, Election and Membership 

Controversies Act), 1968 (No. 153) 

This Act provides that any question whether any person has 
been validly appointed a member of the Legislative Council or 
validly elected a member cf the House of Assembly shall be 
referred to and determined by the Supreme Court and contains 
elaborate provisions for prescribing how petitions questioning 
appointments and elections shall be presented and proved. 


The Mental Health Act, 1968 (No. 295) 

This Act makes provision for the admission of patients to the 
Mental Hospital, the arrangement of the property and affairs of 
patients and the establishment of a Review Tribunal having 
powers to discharge patients detained in the Mental Hospital. 





Nearly 91 percent of Bermuda’s 20,918 registered voters turned 
out to greet Parliamentary candidates and to cast their ballots 
in the general election on May 22, 1968. 
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Bermuda was visited by two of the world’s Christian leaders in 
1968. Above, in March, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Ramsay, is seen with the Governor, Lord Martonmere, and the 
Bishop of Bermuda, the Rt. Rev. John Armstrong, during the 
Primate’s first pastoral visit to the extra-provincial diocese of 
Bermuda. Below, Pope Paul VI, en route to Rome in August 
from the 39th Eucharistic Congress in Colombia, is flanked by 
the Governor and the Bishop of Hamilton in Bermuda, the 
Most Rev. Bernard Murphy, during a brief but historic_ first 
isit to a Commonwealth country. 








New construction continues apace in Bermuda. Above, the 
new Pitt’s Bay Wing (right) of the Princess Hotel, Pembroke 
Parish, with 113 double rooms, has increased the guest capacity 
to over 900. Below, the single story addition (left) increased 
the Civil Air Terminal capacity by a third, while work started 
on greater extensions to accommodate jumbo jets in 1970. 





JP. M.C.P., a native 
years in the House of 


ermuda Party, became 
ow constitution intro- 


The Hon. Sir Henry Tucker, C.B.E., 

Bermudian who has served nearly 30 ¥ 

Assembly, and leader of the United Be 
the first Government Leader under the 7 

duced on June 8, 1968. 
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Chapter 9 : Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


THE systems of law applicable in Bermuda are the common law, 
the doctrines of equity and all English Acts of general application 
which were in force on the 11th July, 1612. These systems are 
subject to Acts passed in Bermuda since that date in any way 
altering, modifying or amending those laws or doctrines. 

The Public Acts passed by the Bermuda Legislature and 
Statutory Instruments made thereunder comprise six volumes 
and one volume of tables and indices and a new compilation was 
published in November, 1965. 

There exists also an edition of private Acts in two volumes, 
covering the period from 1709 - 1903. Later Private Acts have 
been published in annual volumes. All companies are formed by 
Private Acts of Parliament. 


Law Courts 


(a) The Court of Appeal for Bermuda, consists of a President 
and two Justices of Appeal. This Court was first constituted in 
1964, and sat for the first time in September, 1965. The Appeal 
Court visits Bermuda three times a year, and hears appeals from 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 


(b) The Supreme Court of Bermuda is presided over by a 
Chief Justice and a Puisne Judge; the Supreme Court enjoys 
unlimited jurisdiction in all divisions of the law. The Court 
sits in its Criminal jurisdiction four times a year in law terms, 
following the English tradition; and in its Divorce and Civil 
jurisdiction three times a year, and in its Appelliate jurisdiction, 
as directed by the Chief Justice. 


(c) The Magistrates’ Courts: there is a Senicr Magistrate 
and a Magistrate who have jurisdiction throughout the Islands. 
There are two Magistrates’ Courts in the capital, Hamiltcn, one 
in the town of St. George, at the eastern end of the Island, and 
one in Somerset, at the western end. The magistrates hold 
courts in Hamilton on weekdays (except Saturdays), and a 
magistrate sits at St. George’s and Somerset fertnightly or as 
required. 

The magistrates have jurisdiction to try all summary offences 
and, with the consent of the accused, certain indictable offences. 
Their jurisdiction to try indictable offences has, in recent years 
been considerably extended. The majority of cases dealt with 
are traffic offences. 

In addition to their criminal jurisdiction the magistrates have 
a limited jurisdiction to try certain civil actions. They also!have 
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jurisdiction in matrimonial proceedings, similar to that of 
magistrates’ courts in England. 

In certain types of cases, the magistrate sits as Chairman of a 
Special Ccurt, tcgether with two lay persons drawn from a panel 
appointed by the Governor, to deal with juveniles. The Special 
Court also has jurisdiction in affiliation, adoption and other 
proceedings. 

The magistrates act as Coroners. The Coroners’ Courts have 
similar jurisdiction to those in England and also, curiously, have 
jurisdicticn to conduct inquests into the cause of fires. 

The Magistrates act as Chairmen of a number of other quasi- 
judicial statutory tribunals, e.g. Liquor Licensing, Land Develop- 
ment and Land Valuation. They also have a number of admin- 
istrative functions e.g. the issue of Pedlars’ Licences. 


Cases 

The Court of Appeal’s lists are primarily concerned with 
criminal appeals against conviction and/or sentence, and the 
court also hears civil appeals as required. 

Common categories of criminal offences tried in the Supreme 
Court during recent years were those against property (breaking, 
entering, stealing, etc.) and against the person (assault in its 
many forms). Other cases heard were of a very diversified 
nature, with a growing tendency to become even more so. 

The number of Writs issued in the Supreme Court has dropped 
slightly to 220 in 1967 and 208 in 1968. 

The continued increase in the population and the correspond- 
ing increase in offences (e.g. especially traffic cases) has made the 
courts progressively busier. 


Statistics 

Below is a summary of discharges, convictions and punish- 
ments in all criminal cases before the Supreme Court during 1967 
and 1968. 








Cases 1967 1968 
Criminal Cases. ............000eeeeeee 57 105 
Discharges... . ae 4 7 
CONVICIONS oi sicie deeiacres cicteeine Waele ase 53 98 

Sentences 
Preventive Detention................. 5 1 
Imprisonment 32 56 
Probation.... 8 12 
Imprisonment and Caning. 1 2 
Corrective Training. .... 3 13 
Fined... 0.04 ones 4 10 
Conditional discharges. 3 2 

CB a seve ate Nil Nil 
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The total number of cases dealt with summarily during 1967 
was 8,935 and in 1968 — 8,405. 

Traffic Offences —- Speeding 2,125 and 2,123 respectively. 
Careless Driving, Dangerous Driving and Drunken Driving 721 
and 737 respectively. 

Miscellaneous Traffic Offences, ie. Parking, Insurance offences 
etc., 5,141 and 4,798 respectively. Other offences — 1,079 
during 1967 and 1,561 during 1968. 

Total fines collected and paid into the Treasury during 1967 
and 1968 for road traffic and other summary offences were 
£58,290 and £59,217 10. 0. respectively. 

In the Juvenile Court 182 juveniles (166 boys and 16 girls) 
were dealt with in 1967 compared with 144 (129 boys and 15 
girls) in 1968. 

Indictable charges inquired into by Magistrates in 1967 and 
1968 totalled 89 and 184 respectively. 

In civil matters in the magistrates’ courts the numbers cf 
originating summonses issued in 1967 and 1968 were 5,419 and 
5,550 respectively, while other processes issued totalled 4,404 
and 3,746. Fees collected amounted to £11,434. 12. 0. in 1967 
and £12,227. 10. 0. in 1968. 

In the Domestic Courts 196 cases were dealt with under the 
Married Women’s Protection Acts in 1967 and 149 in 1968. 
Under the Minors Act the figures were 65 and 52 respectively, 
and for the Illegitimate Children’s Act 73 and 84 respectively. 

Under the Adoption of Children Act, the figures were 23 in 
1967 and 42 in 1968. 


POLICE 


Tue Governor has direct responsibility for the Police. The 
Government Leader is designated the Member of Executive 
Council whom the Governor may consult on matters relating to 
the Police. 


Organisation 
The Force is organised into five Divisions, namely Head- 
quarters, Central, Western, Eastern and Operations Divisions. 
The Headquarters Division comprises seven departments :— 


“A" Department (Administration) i/c Superintendent 
“‘B” Department (Finance and Stores) 
“‘C’’ Department (Crime) i/c Superintendent 
“‘D” Department (Operations, including 
traffic, uniform, police dogs) i/c Superintendent 
“‘E" Department (Special Branch) i/c Chief Inspector 
“F" Department (Recruiting and Training) i/c Chief Superintendent 
Women Police Department i/c Woman Police Inspector 


The Divisions are commanded by Chief Inspectors or 
Inspectors. 
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Establishment 


The Commissioner of Police commands the Force with the 
assistance of a Deputy Commissioner. 


The establishment and strength for 1968 was:— 






Establishment Strength 

Commissioner......... 1 1 
Deputy Commissioner. . 1 1 
Chief Superintendent... 1 1 
Superintendent. : 3 3 
Chief Inspector 3 3 
Inspector... . 15 15 
Sergeant. .. : 47 41 
Constable............ 202 197 

273 262 

Manpower 


Local recruitment improved in 1968. Twenty applicants 
applied to join the Force, and of this number, nine passed the 
physical and educational examinations and were accepted, four 
as Cadets and five as Constables. The overall gain in local 
recruitment was eight. 


Training School 

One Basic Training Course of thirteen weeks was attended by 
sixteen men, ten of them were local, five were recruited from 
Barbados and one from St. Kitts. 

Four Refresher Courses of two weeks duration were held, 
attended by one woman and thirty-six men in the rank of 
Constable. 

A two-week Cadet Training Course was attended by six 
Cadets. 

A Superintendent and ten Constables attended a Marine 
Refresher Course for two weeks. 

Evening classes, of twelve weeks duration, were held for ten 
persons participating in the Duke of Edinburgh Award Scheme. 
One Silver and several Bronze Awards were obtained. 

A Training Course was held for four members of the Regimen- 
tal Police of the Bermuda Regiment, who received certificates on 
passing the final examination. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Police was attached to the 
Sussex Constabulary for Training purposes. 

A Detective Inspector attended the Special Branch Course. 
London; 


a Sergeant attended the Special Course in General Duties, 
Wakefield; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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two Detective Sergeants and a Detective Constable attended 
the Detective Course, Wakefield; and 

a Detective Constable attended a Narcotics Course in Wash- 
ington, D.C., U.S.A. 

The Force continued to operate a closed corps of the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade, divided into five divisions. Members of the 
Traffic Division rendered first aid to 576 persons involved in 
accidents during the year. 


Marine Section 

The police are responsible for the security of the Hamilton 
docks, and a police launch patrols the harbour and Sound and 
provides protection for property on small islands. This Section 
also enforces Ports Authority and Fisheries Regulations. 


Operations Division 
The Operations Division is responsible for communications 
and consists of : 


(a) Control Room 

Radio contact is maintained with each police station, and with 
58 mobile radio units in patrol cars, motor-cycles and the police 
launch. The position of mobile radio units is plotted by a 
controller at a Communications Console. He can assess availa- 
bility and readiness of a vehicle required te attend the scene of 
an incident. Beat Constables in the City of Hamilton and the 
Central Parishes are equipped with pocket transmit-receiver 
radios. 

In the event of a severe hurricane or other disaster the Opera- 
tions divisional headquarters is the control centre fcr the main- 
tenance of essential services and relief organisations under the 
Emergency Measures Organisation. 


(b) Information Room 

All emergency calls from the public are received here, and 
information can be quickly disseminated to all divisions by radio 
or teleprinter. 


(c) Workshops and Garages 

The overhaul, repair and maintenance of all police vehicles 
are carried out at the mechanical workshops. The average cost 
of maintaining and running each vehicle is 4.0 pence per mile. 


(d)_ Radio Section 

Elementary servicing and installation of all radio units is per- 
formed by the section and repairs are carried out under contract 
by local suppliers. This section also maintains the radar speed 
meters. 
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Cars and motor-cycles on constant patrol deal with the 
majority of road accidents and attend to emergency calls. 

The statutory speed limits of 15 miles an hour in built-up 
areas and 20 miles an hour in rural areas are enforced by the use 
of radar. The number of accidents increased to 2,900 compared 
with 2,831 in 1967. 


(f) Police Driving School 

All Police drivers must pass the standard Basic Course, but 
the drivers of Traffic Section cars must also pass the Advanced 
Driving Course. Motor-cycle escorts are provided for the 
Governor on ceremonial occasions and personnel of the escort 
form the mucleus of the Police Motor-cycle Display Team, 
which gives public performances of precision riding. 

Seven Basic Driving Courses were attended by twenty-seven 
students, who qualified as Grade II drivers and two Advanced 
Driving Courses were attended by seven students, who qualified 
as Grade I drivers. 

One Driving Course was held for the Bermuda Reserve 
Constabulary. 


(g) Cycle Squad, Beach Squad and Dog Section 

These sections work closely together, especially in connection 
with the stealing, stripping of auxiliary cycles, petty thefts from 
the beaches and cases of prowling. 


Criminal Investigation Department 
The strength of the C.I.D. is: 


1 Superintendent 

1 Chief Inspector 

1 Detective Inspector 

8 Detective Sergeants 
17 Detective Constables 


Statistics of Criminal Offences 








1967 1968 
Number of cases reported. ... 4,606 3,138 
Number of cases refused. H 411 246 
Number of cases true........ 4,195 2,892 
Number of persons convicted. 962 798 
Adult Males........... 762 654 
Adult Females. .. 52 34 
Juvenile Males. . 140 97 
Juvenile Females. 8 13 
Value of property stolen. . £178,866 £425,517 
Value of property recovered.. £ 82,257 £ 31,539 


The largest single crime was again the removal of pedal, 
auxiliary and motor-cycles: 


ee a ee 
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PRISONS 


Undr the new Constitution, respensibility for the Prisons 
Department has been assigned tc the Member of Executive 
Council for Health and Welfare. 


The third and final report cf the Joint Committee of the 
Legislature appointed to “consider and report what changes, if 
any, should be made in the penal system” was submitted during 
the year. The recommendations of the Committee — which 
dealt with the subjects of adult after-care, the establishment of a 
post-release hostel for licencees from the two male Training 
Schools and the educational programmes of the Training Schools 
— together with previous recommendations, were under consid- 
eration at the end of 1968. 

The Matron of the Women’s Prison and five made Priscn 
Officers retired during the year on reaching retirement age and 
two Officers resigned for perscna] reasons. The employment cf 
twelve additicnal Tempcrary Prison Officers was sanctioned to 
meet the need for an extended activities programme at Casemates 
Prison. There were no promotions during the year. 


Nine junior officers took basic training courses and the 
temporary officers mentioned above attended a four-week 
version of the basic course. Twenty Senior officers were assigned 
In-Service exercises. Attendance, during off-duty periods, at 
Adult Education Centres continued. One trade instructor 
attended an advanced course in the United States and one 
senior officer attended the Prison Service Staff College, Wake- 


field, to take a course on ‘“‘the Practice and Theory of Penal 
Treatment”. 


Penal Institutions 


There are five penal establishments: a security prison at 
Ireland Island, known as Casemates Prison; a Prison Farm at 
St. George’s West; a Senior Training School for Boys also in St. 
George’s and a Women’s Prison at Prospect in Devonshire, 
which is divided into two sections to include a Senior Training 
School for Girls. Inmates of Training Schools receive sentences 
of Corrective Training. 


Improvements continue to be made to the facilities of all the 
male establishments. 


Population 
Senior Senior 
Training Training 
Casemates Prison School Women's School 
Prison Farm (Boys) Prison (Girls) 
1st January 62 37 36 3 1 


3ist December 65 41 33 3 0 
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The average daily population was 165. This figure represents 
an approximate 10% gain on previous years. The reasons for 
the increase may be found in the custodial sentences imposed for 
offences arising out of the April civil disturbances. This could 
be regarded as abncrmal and not indicative of a trend towards 
higher prison population figures. 


Employment of Prisoners 

New construction, maintenance and improvements within all 
prison establishments accounted fer the work done by the 
majority of the labour force — many of whom had no previous 
experience in the trade to which they were allocated. Prison 
Officer Instructors give on-the job teaching to the unskilled 
whilst supervising projects. 

Departments of Government which benefited from the use of 
prison labour included the Police Force; Public Works; Post 
Office; Audit; Sports Council; Registrar General; Education; 
Treasury; Courts; Public Health; Abriculture; Secretariat; 
Government House. 

Farming, fishing, gardening, upholstery, motor maintenance, 
stone quarrying and shoe repairing were also carried out whilst 
others were employed on the domestic needs of the system — 
cooking, laundering, cleaning, etc. 

Inmates of the Women’s Prison and the Senior Training 
School for Girls were employed and trained in domestic science. 
oe: mat-making and general clothing and equipment repair 
work. 


After Care and Probation 

Corrective Trainees and prisoners serving sentences of life cr 
of Preventive Detention are released on licence under the care 
and supervision of the Probation Service. 

Discharge Boards, which include a Probation Officer, inter- 
view long-service prisoners prior to release with a view to 
assisting with problems likely to be faced on discharge. 

The Probation Officers are available to help any serving 
prisoner with problems. (See page 34, Health and Welfare.) 


Discipline 

The number of offences against discipline punished in 1968 
increased slightly: 145 for 1968 against 124 for 1967. 

There were two escapes during the year — one man from 
Casemates Prison and one woman from the Women’s Prison. 
Both were recaptured by the Police after 140 days and 1 day, 
respectively, at liberty. The Treatment of Offenders Commis- 
sioners dealt with both cases as disciplinary adjudications — 
and both were awarded Loss of Remission. 


No serious incidents occurred during,.the year. 
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Chapter 10 : Public Utilities and Public Works 


Electricity 

The public supply of electricity is provided by the Bermuda 
Electric Light Company, Limited; most of the 900 shareholders 
of which reside in Bermuda. Electricity for all purposes is 
provided by diesel driven generators. Statistics for the year 
ended 31st December, are as follows :— 






Kilowatt hours generated 190,114,600 
Kilowatt hours sold. .... 166,557,257 
Number of consumers (avera 2 12,507 
Domestic consumption (kWh)...... 78,945,402 
Commercial and other consumptions. 87,611.855 
Plant capacity (nameplate rating) (kW. ) 51,740 
Peak load...............005 (kW.) 34,700 


Electricity is supplied to consumers for lighting purposes at 
115 volts and for power at 115-230 volts; the generating voltage 
is 2.3 and 4.16 kV., power distribution 4.16 kV, and transmission 
13.8 and 22 kV. The supply is A.C., 60 cycles, single phase 
and three phase. The tariff varies according to the class of 
service (commercial or residential) and the following are repre- 
sentative tariffs as at {st March, 1968. 


Residential Service. Monthly rate for single family taking service 
through one meter — 

104d. per kWh. for first 20 kWh. 

64d. per kWh. for next 60 kWh. 


44d. per kWh. for next 30 kWh. 
2.4d. per kWh. for remainder 


Commercial Service. Monthly rates:— 


(1) For customers whose service entrance capacity is 10 
kilowatts or less — 


7.3d. per kWh. for first 40 kWh per kW. 
3.2d. per kWh. for remaining kWh. per kW. 


(2) For customers whose service entrance capacity is more 
than 10 kWs. — 
7.3d. per kWh. for first 180 kWh. plus 25 kWh. per kW. 
3.2d. per kWh. for remaining kWh. per kW. 
The monthly minimum charge is determined by the capacity 
of the service entrance switch at the rate of 2s. 6d. per kilowatt. 


Production 


A 14,600 kw gas turbine generating unit is on order and is due 
to be commissioned on May 1st, 1970. This will increase the 
total plant capacity (name plate rating) to 66,340 kw. 
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There are no gasworks in Bermuda and the only available gas. 
used mainly fer cooking, was produced and distributed locally 
from ingredients imported in bulk from abroad. 

There are no waterworks and Bermuda is dependent for its 
fresh water supply primarily on rainfall, which averages annually 
58.96 inches. Well-water is used for some domestic purposes 
and the Government and some private concerns operate water 
distillation plants. 

For telephone service, sce page 52. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


The Public Works Department, under the Member of Execu- 
tive Council for Works and Agriculture, is responsible for the 
maintenance and improvement of all public works, public 
buildings, highways and Government-owned lands. Govern- 
ment land holdings total approximately 1,080 acres; there are 
132 miles of public roads, and the insured value of Government 
buildings, excluding the King Edward VII Memorial Hospital, 
amounts to £5,141,563. Expenditure on current works, 
primarily new Government buildings, road improvements and 
the maintenance of existing buildings and roads including 
administrative costs amounted to £1,607 ,086 in 1968. 

The various works undertaken by the department during 1968 
are summarized below: 


Government Quarry and Depot 


Stone quarried amounted to 26,602 tons. The end product is 
primarily asphalt premix, (21,520 tons), crushed aggregate for 
road foundations, etc., and concrete for building construction. 
Precast concrete units of various types including pipes, building 
blocks and roadside kerbs are also produced in the Quarry. 

The Depot includes mechanical workshops where light and 
heavy plant is serviced and repaired. Stores for the Roads, 
Buildings and Mechanical Branches are stocked at the Depot. 


Roads and Bridges 


The increase in traffic continued to strain the capacity of the 
road system, particularly in the Hamilton area. Many improve- 
ments were carried out but the need for a comprehensive highway 
improvement programme coupled with the necessity of preserv- 
ing tourist amenities resulted in a major investigation being 
undertaken by the department’s traffic section. The result will 
be considered in 1969. 

Special attention was also given to improving sub-standard 
private roads particularly in built-up areas. Legislation was 
enacted enabling such works to be carried out;at public expense. 
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Government Buildings — Maintenance 

Government-owned buildings and building complexes total 
some 243 in number, varving in size from single dwellings to 
major institutions and schools. General maintenance cost 
£112,874 or 2.19% of the insured value. 


Architects Department — New Works 

A development plan for the Civil Air Terminal was prepared, 
to cater for ‘‘jumbc jets” in 1970. The initial phases cf the 
programme are expected to cost in excess of half a million 
pcunds. By the end of 1968 drawing office work was well 
advanced and construction had commenced. 

A total of £610,000 was appropriated for school building 
during the year, which included additions to many existing 
schools, a new primary school and the first phase of a new 
secondary school which, when completed, will cost about 
£500,000. 

Other projects included alterations to the King Edward VII 
Memorial Hospital to accommodate the Maternity section, and 
enlargement of the re-equipped Intensive Care Unit. A section 
of the old hospital buildings was converted into Government 
offices and sketch plans prepared for another section tc accom- 
modate a Geriatric hospital. 

A shortage of middle and low income bracket housing resulted 
in considerable study being given to low-cost housing schemes. 

During the year field or drawing office work was carried out 
on 59 projects with a total building appropriation of £1,124,329. 


Water Supplies, Land Drainage and Reclamation 


Water Supplies: 

Resources. The salt content of samples taken from Pembroke 
Marsh East during the year remaincd toc high to consider 
developing it as a source of potable water. 

More encouraging results were obtained from preliminary 
pumping tests from two trial pits dug at the Civil Air Terminal 
and the feasibility of developing the land at the Terminal as an 
aquavoir will be pursued. 


Land Drainage 

Work continued on cleaning, deepening and widening sections 
of the Pembroke Marsh Drainage Canal. Considerable clearing 
and improvement work remains to be done but flooding in the 
West Pembroke basin during storm periods has been reduced. 


Survey Section 
Work continued in connection with the development of the 
road system and increased Government facilities. 
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In addition to the acquisition of the many strips of land for 
road improvement purposes, land was acquired for a large Hotel 
and Golf Course development in St. George’s. 

A comprehensive survey was started of the Railway right-of- 
way which runs through the Islands from Somerset to St. 
George's. The majority of this land has been dormant since 
railway operations ceased over 20 years ago and the object is tc 
properly delineate the boundaries, over which some encroachment 
has occurred. 


Chapter 11 : Communications 


The Member of Executive Council for Marine and Air Services 
is responsible for the Department of Marine and Ports Services 
and the Department of Civil Aviation. 


Shipping and Ports 


An administrative Board, the Ports Authority, ccordinates the 
capital development of all ports in Bermuda, and regulates the 
berthing, anchcring and mcoring of all ships and boats within 
the ports. The Member, through the Marine and Ports Services 
Department, is responsible For the cperation and maintenance 
cf ships, channels, lighthcuses, buoys, signal stations, naviga- 
tional aids, pilotage, tug and tender services, ferry services. 
salvaging and other maritime matters. The principal depart- 
mental officer is the Director of Marine and Ports Services. 
Although the Freeport is administered by the Public Works 
Department, from 1st January, 1969, the management of the 
Freeport commercial docks will be conducted on its behalf by 
the Marine and Ports Services Department. The docks in 
Hamilton and St. George’s are operated by the municipal 
authorities. 

The port of Hamilton, in a land-locked harbour, has 1,650 
feet of berthing space and 26 feet of water MLW over most of 
this length. There are some 42,500 square feet of transit shed 
floor space. There are also off-shore anchorages in the harbour. 

St. George's has 1,036 feet of berthing space, 30 feet of water 
MLW and 14,100 square feet of transit shed floor space. On the 
north of St. George’s island is an oil dock operated by Esso 
Standard Oil, SA, which has a depth of 33 fect of water alongside. 
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The Freeport at Ireland Island has two deep water basins, one 
dredged to a depth of 33 feet, one to 34 fect. The main wharf is 
800 feet in length and has a 50-ton gantry crane. The Shell 
Company of Bermuda, Ltd., operates the former Royal Navy 
fuelling depot and commercial vessels may bunker there. 

A total of 5,364,371 gross tons of shipping (775 vessels) were 
entered and cleared in Bermuda in 1968. 

There are two lighthouses in Bermuda: Gibbs Hill Light is 
362 feet above sea level in the middle of the islands and St. 
David's Light is 208 feet above sea level at the eastern end of 
the islands. 

Bermuda Harbour Radio operates in both UHF and VHF 
wave bands. It controls shipping in the channels and co-ordin- 
ates small craft rescue operations in local waters. 

In November, 1968 Wallace Evans and Partners were 
appointed dock consultants to the Ports Authority to advise on 
future dock developments and to survey the possibility of an 
inter-port transport system. 


Roads and Vehicles 


The Member of Executive Council for Transport is responsible 
for the control of road transport and public transportation on 
land. 


The Member’s road transport policies and the business of the 
Public Service Vehicle Licensing Board are carried out through 
the Director of the Transport Control Department. The 
department examines and licenses all drivers and vehicles; it 
licenses garages, cycle liveries, automobile mechanics and 
driving instructors, and issues permits to operate public service 
vehicles and trucks. 


The number of mechanised vehicles licensed in 1967-1968 were : 











1967 1968 
Private Passenger Cars............ 8,636 9,255 
Public Service Vehicles (passenger). . 610 612 
Motor Lorries or Trucks........... 1,442 1,525 
Miscellaneous (airport limousines, 
ambulances, fire engines, tank 
trucks: etc.) yi aie cee ok oe Sew 881 541 
Motor Cycles and Auxiliary Bicycles 17,517 17,707 
29,086 29,640 








The Public Transportation Board operates a fleet of 97 buses, 
which carried 3,458,572 passengers in 1967 and 3,986,156 in 
1968. The aggregate mileage logged by the bus fleet was 
1,766,072 in 1967 and 1,825,865 in 1968. 
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Communications 
Aviation 


The Department of Civil Aviation is responsible to the 
Member of Executive Council for Marine and Air Services for 
carrying out civil aviation policy. The Director of Civil Aviation 
is responsible to the Governor on matters concerning the Colonial 
Air Navigation Order. 

The only airfield is at the USAF Base which was completed in 
1943 for military purposes. In 1948 this Base, known as Kindley 
Field, was opened to civil aircraft under an agreement between 
the Governments of the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom. The Base is leased to the U.S. Government 
for 99 years and civil aircraft are handled in a small sub-leased 
area at the western end of the airfield. Both military and civil 
aircraft use the same runways and technical facilities. 









Traffic Summary: 1967 1968 
Scheduled Aircraft arrivals. ........... 4,110 5,112 
Non-scheduled Aircraft arrivals 380 640 
Passengers handled (1)....... 721,782 828,929 
Air Cargo handled (kgs.) (2). 3a 4,099,172 5,520,795 
Air Mail handled (kgs.) (2)............ 440,884 782,332 


(1) Includes passengers arriving, departing and in transit. 
(2) Excludes cargo and mail in transit. 


Scheduled Service Changes 

British Eagle International Airways operated a scheduled 
inclusive Tour Service between London and Bermuda from 
April to November, when the company closed down. 


Air Navigation, Licensing, Registration, etc. 

At the end of 1968 four private aircraft were registered. 
Registered in Bermuda, but operating abroad were ten heli- 
copters, 4 DC-7C’s, one Cessna 421 and one Falcon. 


Airport and Airfield Facilities 

The airfield and technical services are administered by the 
United States Air Force. 

Civil Terminal ramp control and long range VHF facilities for 
company messages are provided by the Department of Civil 
Aviation. 

General expansion and development of facilities continued 
throughout the year to handle arrivals at the rate of 700 passen- 
gers per hour and a similar rate for departing passenger traffic. 
Air cargo facilities at the Air Terminal have expanded consider- 
ably, to 12,000 sq. ft. of handling space. This is capable of 
expansion to 18,000 sq. ft. Longer range cargo plans call for 
another warehouse building of approximately 20,000 sq, ft. 
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Post Office 

The Member of Executive Council for Finance is responsible 
for the Post Office Department, which is supervised by the 
Postmaster General. 

The Head Post Office is in Hamilton and 11 sub-post offices 
are located throughout Bermuda. 

Local and foreign (air and surface) mail services are provided 
at all Offices. Money order and savings bank business are only 
transacted at the Hamilton, St. George’s and Mangrove Bay, 
Somerset post offices. 


The volume of mail handled during 1968 was: 








Letters 

Local septate cies teearndes sores Sopa eo 5,589,458 

Overseas Surface: 
Despatched. . 2,083,200 
Received 3 ecsjod occas Sab oseneaacote et 3,088,400 

Overseas Airmail: 
Despatched 6,556,800 
Received.... 8,605,300 

The volume of overseas parcel post was: 

Received......... 114,531 
Despatched........ ofa 67,818 





TELEGRAPHSANDTELEPHONES 


Cable & Wireless, Lid. 


Overseas communication channels for all services are provided 
by Cable and Wireless, Ltd., who also operate cable acceptance 
offices in Hamilton and St. George’s and, under agency arrange- 
ments, at Kindley Air Force Base and the Civil Air Terminal. 
The overseas telephone service is operated by the Bermuda 
Telephone Co., Ltd. (see below.) 


Cable and Wireless Ltd. also provide International Telex 
service, private international tcleprinter circuits, press reception, 
stock exchange quotation services and message handling systems 
for airlines. The company owns and maintains the Bermuda 
Radio Coast Station, which provides ship-to-shore telegraphy 
and radio-telephone service to ships at sea. 


Jointly owned by Cable and Wireless, Ltd. and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company is the 740-mile long co-axial 
cable from Bermuda to Manakawkin, New Jersey, which 
provides direct voice and telegraph connections to American and 
Canadian networks and, via Montreal, to the Commonwealth 
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system and the rest of the world. A second telephone cable 
links Bermuda with Tortola and the Caribbean and _a third 
cable, to be laid in 1969 in partnership with the Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunications Corporation, will provide a direct 
link with Canada. 

Other facilities provided by Cable and Wireless Ltd. include 
photo-telegraphy for news pictures and other facsimile material 
and a long-range VHF service to aircraft in flight. 

Cable and Wireless handled 183,552 telegrams in 1967 and 
208,556 in 1968. Outward Telex calls totalled 7,028 in 1967 and 
13,347 in 1968. The availability of sophisticated international 
communications facilities has contributed significantly to the 
rapid increase in the establishment of international companies 
in Bermuda. 


Bermuda Telephone Co., Ltd. 


Internal and overseas telephone communication is handled by 
the Bermuda Telephone Co., Ltd. The company has provided 
service since 1886, only ten years after the invention of the 
telephone. 

Internal service is provided by seven completely automatic 
exahanges, connected underground. Additional facilities pro- 
vided by the company include public telephones, private circuits, 
leased lines, Telex, fire and burglar alarms. Centralised services 
include Telephone Answering Service, Directory Assistance. 
Weather, Time and Temperature, What’s on in Bermuda and 
“Dial a Prayer”. Special equipment available includes a wide 
range of key systems, manual and automatic private exchanges, 
table, wall and loudspeaking colour telephones, telephone 
machines and automatic diallers. 

The Overseas Telephone Service is operated by the Bermuda 
Telephone Co., Ltd. with the external co-operation of Cable and 
Wireless, Ltd. (see above) and the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. Immediate ‘‘on-demand”’ service is given to most 
parts of the world. Calls to the United States of America, 
Canada, the United Kingdom and many Commonwealth 
countries are dialled direct from the Hamilton switchboard. All 
incoming calls to Bermuda are switched automatically without 
the intervention of local operators. 

Telephone rates are based on a fixed monthly charge, which 
includes a free call allowance. Details are contained in the 
telephone directory, which is revised annually. The company 
has a new business office under construction in Hamilton and 
accounts may be paid at any time through special depository 
boxes located throughout Bermuda. 

The need for continued expansion is reflected in the following 
statistics: 


Press, Broadcasting, Films and Government 
Information Services 


1967 1968 
Tiina ot sisiet ed pee Stara tees 6 14,306 15,056 
Telephones.................. 24,532 26,364 
Telephones per 100 population.. 45.7* 48.9 
Local Calls..............000. 19,834,181 20,899,242 
Outgoing Overseas...... he 149,732 177,653 
Incoming Overseas (Est.) 89,839 109,786 





Assistance... 2.2... 0..ee se Be 881,293 956,259 
* Fifth highest in ‘The World’s Telephones’ publication 1967. 


Chapter 12 : Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


Tue Governmental Information services include: 
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(a) The Public Information Office — which handles press and 
public relations for the Executive and is available for 
advice to all departments. The office alsc handles and 
distributes Central Office of Information films, tape 


(b) 


recordings and publicaticns; 


The News Bureau of the Department of Tourism and 
Trade Development, which is responsible for all news and 
promotion of the tourist industry. The Department 
also co-operates with the Bermuda Chamber of Com- 
merce to operate Visitors’ Service Bureaux in Hamilton, 


St. George and the airport. 


PRESS 


Four newspapers covering home and foreign news are published 
in Bermuda: The Royal Gazette, weekday mornings, The Mid- 
Ocean News, The Bermuda Sun Weekly and The Recorder, each 
Saturday. Papers are not published on public holidays. There 
is also a monthly magazine, ‘ Bermudian’’. All publications are 
in English. 


BROADCASTING 


All radio and television braodcasting in Bermuda is commercial. 
Before 1946, when the Bermuda Broadcasting Co. Ltd. com- 
menced radio breadcasting cn a regular basis under- the call 
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sign ZBM, four short-lived attempts had been made to provide 
local service. Bermuda Broadcasting Co. opened a second A.M. 
station, ZBM-2, in 1953, and in 1962 increased power on both 
stations to 1,000 watts from the former 250 watts and, at the 
same time inaugurated ZBM-FM. 

The Capital Broadcasting Co. Ltd. commenced operation in 
1962 under the call sign ZFB, with 1,000 watts power. Both 
companies broadcast 24 hours a day, providing a full schedule 
regulated by the Censorship Board, of news, documentary, 
religious, cultural and popular live and recorded material. The 
number of receivers in use averages one for every two persons, 
one of the highest figures in the world. 


TELEVISION 


Bermuda's first television station, ZBM-TV (Channel 10), was 
inaugurated by The Bermuda Radio and Television Co. Ltd. in 
January, 1958. The Atlantic Broadcasting Co. Ltd. opened 
ZFB-TV (Channel 8) in August, 1965. Both staticns operated 
approximately nine hours a day. About one-fifth of the pro- 
gramming is originated locally, the remainder imported on film 
and video tape from Britain, the U.S.A. and Canada. 


FILMS, CINEMAS ANDTHE THEATRE 


Occasional films of an educational or tourist promotional nature 
are made by Government, and Central Office of Information 
documentary and news films are distributed by the Public 
Information Office. There are four commercial cinemas. 

Several amateur organisations regularly stage theatrical 
productions ranging from a pantomime at Christmas to musicals, 
comedies, tragedies, ballet and workshop theatre. These organi- 
sations also import and sponsor professional shows, recitals, 
orchestral performances and ballet. 


Chapter 13: Local Forces 


Tue Governor is responsible for defence matters, in which he is 
assisted by an advisory Defence Board. 


The Bermuda Regiment is the Colony’s local defence force. 
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It was formed on 1st September, 1965 by the amalgamation of 
the Bermuda Militia Artillery and the Bermuda Rifles. Colours 
were presented to the Regiment by H.R.H. The Princess 
Margaret, Countess of Snowdon, on 24th November, 1965. 
The Bermuda Regiment is affiliated with the Royal Anglian 
Regiment. 


The strength of the Bermuda Regiment varies between 
400-450 all ranks. It is commanded by a Lieutenant Colonel 
with a Major as Second-in-Command. There are two rifle 
companies each commanded by a major and a captain as second- 
in-command, and three Subalterns commanding rifle platoons. 


Headquarters Company is commanded by a major and has, 
in addition to the administrative element, a signal platoon 
commanded by a captain, a support platoon, a band and corps 
of drums. 


The Permanent Staff includes an Adjutant, Quartermaster, 
Director of Music, R.S.M., Bandmaster, three WO.II instruc- 
tors, two armourers and astoreman. The Adjutant, Regimental 
Sergeant Major and one W.O.II instructor are regular British 
Army personnel on secondment to Bermuda. The Director of 
Music is a retired officer on yearly contract. The remainder of 
the staff are locally enlisted or commissioned personnel. 


The Defence Act, 1965 requires all local male British subjects 
between 18 and 25 years of age to register for military training. 
The Act provides machinery for conscription by ballot to 
supplement voluntary enlistments. 


The unit is armed with the SLR, GPMG, SMG, and 2-inch 
Mortar. There is a special boat section, an MMG section, and a 
25-pdr. Saluting Gun Troop. Intensive training is done in the 
field during the 15 days annual camp and at regular drill periods 
during the remainder of the year. Elements of the Regiment 
now train abroad with British and Commonwealth Forces. 


Expenditure incurred by the Defence Department amounted 
to £85,000 in 1968. 


PART III 
Chapter 1 : Geography 


Tue Bermudas or Somers Islands are an isolated group of small 
islands in the Western Atlantic Ocean in latitude 32° 18’ north 
and longitude 64° 46’ west. The nearest land is Cape Hatteras, 
North Carolina, 570 nautical miles west. The nearest British 
territory is Turks Island, 733 nautical miles south-west. New 
York is 690 and London 3,160 nautical miles distant. 

As a result of the warming effect of the Gulf Stream, the group 
are the northernmost islands with coral deposits in the world. 
There are about 150 islands and islets, the eroded remnants of a 
layer of aeolian limestone several hundred feet thick extending 
from north-east to south-west somewhat in the form of a fish- 
hook along the south-eastern edge of a steep-sided submarine 
extinct volcano between 14,000 and 15,000 feet in height. 

The fish-hook shaped chain of islands encloses several consid- 
erable bodies of sea water with a total land and partially enclosed 
sea area of 41.4 square miles. Good sheltered anchorages have 
been a constant asset. The principal islands are connected by 
bridges or causeways and are about 22 miles long with an average 
width of between half and one mile, and had an area, including a 
little lake and a few small ponds aggregating about half a square 
mile, or 1,934 square miles, until 1940. Then the United States 
authorities, by uniting and enlarging some of the islands with 
material dredged from the surrounding sea, increased that area 
by 1.25 square miles to a total of 20.59 square miles. The islands 
are generally hilly with a maximum elevation of 259.4 feet above 
sea level and mostly fertile depressions, some of which are 
solution hollows, but with a few marsh areas or brackish ponds 
between the hills. The largest island, usually known as the main 
island, is about 14 miles long with a maximum width of two 
miles, lies approximately in the centre of the group and contains 
about 9,000 acres. A fertile valley extends throughcut most of 
the length between two chains of hills which shelter it to a con- 
siderable extent from the cool north winds in winter and the 
strong, saline, moisture-laden south winds in summer. The 
average depth of soil throughout the islands is only about four 
inches, ranging from almost nothing on elevated areas to a few 
feet in lowland tracts. Soils consist mainly of shelly, coral sands 
of a red-brown colour. There are no rivers or freshwater lakes 
in the islands. The maximum, average and minimum annual 
rainfalls recorded over a period of approximately 100 years 
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were 89.4, 57.64 and 39.38 inches respectively. The precipitation 
is usually distributed fairly evenly throughout each year, and 
occurs largely during the night. It is generally adequate for 
local agriculture, also for normal domestic and other purposes, 
for which the rain is collected from the roofs of, and stored in 
tanks under or near, almost every building in the islands. This 
fresh water is supplemented in the central part of the islands 
by the use for non-potable purposes of slightly brackish water 
distributed through water mains from a plant situated in Devon- 
shire Marsh near the middle of the island chain. In times of 
drought water has been imported. The Government and several 
large concerns now operate sea-water distillation plants. 


The climate is generally mild, humid and equable and, in 
contrast to the adjacent North American mainland, is frost-free. 
The annua] maximum, mean and minimum temperatures average 
89.8°F., 70.2°F. and 47.0°F. respectively. Extremes of tempera- 
tures are nearly always tempered physiologically by sea breezes. 
The annual (1936) highest, average and (1952) lowest mean 
recorded humidities were 79.7 per cent, 76.9 per cent and 71.9 
per cent respectively. The combination of these factors plus the 
generally well-distributed rainfall and the prevalent heavy dew, 
particularly in summer, favours a luxuriant growth of vegetation 
of every description everywhere despite the paucity of the soil, 
so that as many as three crops of most garden vegetables are 
harvested annually. The rcots of the indigenous Bermuda cedar, 
Juniperus Bermudiana L., which was formerly ubiquitous and is 
still sparsely distributed throughout the islands, penetrate deep 
into the porous coralstone subsoil. The housing needs of the 
dense and ever-increasing population are, however, encroaching 
so rapidly on the steadily diminishing arable land that, over 
four-fiths of all food consumed in Bermuda has now to be imported 
from overseas. 


Chapter 2 : History 


THE exact date of Bermuda's discovery is undertermined, but it 
is certain that the islands were known prior to 1510, as “La 
Bermuda” is marked in approximately the correct position on a 
map contained in the first edition of Peter, Martyr's Legatio 
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Babylonica which was printed in 1511. A seventeenth century 
French cartographer gives the date cf discovery as 1503. 

According to the Spanish navigator and historian, Ferdinand 
d’Oviedo, who sailed close to the islands in 1515, they were 
discovered by Juan Bermudez, after whom they were named. It 
is not known whether Bermudez made a landing, but in any case 
he took no steps to form a settlement and the islands remained 
uninhabited. 

In 1527 Theodore Fernando Camelo obtained a grant of the 
Bermuda islands, from Philip II of Spain. It was said that 
Camelo visited the islands in 1543 as there is a monogram FT 
and the date 1543 inscribed on a rock about 70 feet above sea 
level on the south shore. However, historian Sir John Henry 
Lefroy stongly refuted any such possibility and attributed the 
inscription on the Rock to that of a shipwrecked mariner. 

There is a gap in the history of the Colony until 1587 when 
Pedro de Aspide, a native of Guipuzcoa, Spain, applied for per- 
mission to exploit the pearl fisheries which he said existed off 
Bermuda. The Spanish Board of Trade called for a report and 
advice as to whether to settle the islands or not, and that is all 
that is known until the first recorded visit of an Englishman. 
Henry May, in 1593. His description of the islands, written the 
following year after a stay of five months during which he and his 
companions, mostly Frenchmen, built themselves a small 
barque of cedarwood to replace the French vessel in which they 
had been wrecked on the reefs, appears to have aroused as little 
interest in England as did in Spain the description and map 
submitted to the Seville authorities by Captain Diego Ramirez, 
commander of a Spanish galleon driven on to and over the outer 
reefs in 1603, but so little damaged that she was able to resume 
her voyage in three weeks. 


On the 2nd June, 1609, a fleet of seven ships and two pinnaces, 
under Admiral Sir George Somers in his flagship Sea Venture, 
sailed from Plymouth with the object of taking a party of 
colonists to the new plantaticns in Virginia. During the voyage a 
storm arose, the vessels were scattered and the Sea Venture, 
which was also carrying Sir Thomas Gates, Governor Designate 
of Virginia, sprang a leak. Bailing continued day and night and 
on the fourth day of the storm, the 28th July, land was seen and 
identified as Bermuda. Although the islands, still completely 
uninhabited, were marked on the charts, no information was 
given about the numercus sunken reefs, and the vessel struck 
what is still known as Sea Venture Flat. 

Without further mishap the crew and colonists were brought 
ashore together with the remaining provisions and, shortly after 
their arrival, the long boat was refitted as a pinnace, and in it one 
officer and seven men set sail for Virginia, but were*never heard 
of again. During the next few months two™large. pinnaces 
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capable of transporting the whole company were built and 
named Deliverance and Patience, names which still live in the 
history of the colony, from which they sailed on the 10th May, 
1610, leaving only two men behind. James Town was reached 
safely fourteen days later, but the would-be settlers, who had 
taken nearly one year to cross the Atlantic, found the settlement 
reduced to three score starving persons. The arrival of three ships 
from England in the second week in June brought further relief, 
but Admiral Somers’ company had given such glowing accounts 
of the abundance of fish and fresh meat to be had in the islands 
of Bermuda that their leader agreed to return in the Patience, 
accompanied by Captain Argall in another pinnace to bring 
much needed supplies. Bad weather separated the two little 
ships, and only the Admiral’s reached the islands. The sea-going 
days of ‘‘the old gentleman’, as Lord De La Warr called him 
were, however, over and he died shortly afterwards on the island 
since called St. George’s. Deprived of the Admiral’s leadership, 
the party decided against returning to Virginia, so the Patience 
continued to England, leaving only three men behind. 

The Somer or Summer Islands, as the Bermudas were now also 
called, lay outside the limits granted to the Virginia Company. 
Accordingly, while a small ship, the Plough, was being fitted out 
tc convey a party of settlers to cclcnise the islands, an extensicn 
of the charter was sought. This was granted by King James I in 
a new charter dated 16th June, 1612. In the following July, the 
Plough arrived with 60 settlers under the command of the first 
Governor, Richard Moore, who at once put the people to work 
erecting forts in anticipation of attack by the Spaniards. The 
three men left behind in 1610 were found to be in good health so 
that the islands have been in continuous occupation by the 
British since the 28th July, 1609. Later settlers brought out the 
first potatoes and these have been one of the staple crops ever 
since. The seat of Government was first set up on Smith’s Island, 
but was transferred not long afterwards to St. George's Island. 

On the 25th November, 1612, the Virginia Company trans- 
ferred its rights to a new body of adventurers, who in turn sur- 
rendered their claims to the Crown on the 23rd November, 1614, 
whereupon King James incorporated the 118 members of the 
reconstituted company and granted them a new charter dated 
the 29th June, 1615, under the name of ‘“‘The Governor and 
Company cf the City of London for the Plantacion of the Somer 
Islands’. Among the rights granted in this charter was that of 
calling a General Assembly with power to make laws, provided 
that these were not contrary and repugnant to the laws of 
England. 

In 1616, Daniel Tucker, whe had proved himself in Virginia, 
became the first Governor under the new charter. The nine or 
ten forts which had been built in the first three years provided 
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the needed security, so that he was able to carry out the Com- 
pany’s orders to divide the land into parishes or tribes and to 
develop them as a plantation, of which tobacco was soon to be 
the main crop. 

By 1619 the population had increased to 1,500 persons. The 
following year, under Governor Nathaniel Butler. the first 
Assembly met on the 1st August, and the first stone house was 
built of local rock to provide a meeting place for Courts of 
Assizes, Council and Assembly. This building, described and 
depicted by Captain John Smith in his history of Virginia, still 
stands, deprived by hurricanes of its two upper decks, and is the 
oldest State House in the Western Hemisphere. 


When in 1649 the colonists learned of the execution of King 
Charles I, they refused to take orders from Cromwell’s Common- 
wealth, proclaimed Charles II as their King and brought about 
the resignation of the Governor, whom they replaced by one of 
their own choice. In reprisal the Long Parliament prohibited 
trade between this and other rebellious colonies in the West, and 
England, until they acknowledged the Commonwealth. 

Although the settlement of the islands had brought some return 
to the adventurers in its early years, their hopes of a prosperous 
undertaking soon faded and most of the original investors had 
parted with their shares by 1670 when the inhabitants, as owners 
of the greater part of the land, began sending petitions to King 
Charles II for redress against the Company in London. At last, 
in 1684, proceedings under a writ of guo warranto resulted in the 
forfeiture to the Crown of the Company’s charter, so that the 
government of the colony passed to the Crown, but the inherent 
rights of the inhabitants remained undisturbed and Bermuda 
did not become a Crown Colony. 

One of the early royal Governors (so-called to distinguish them 
from the Bermuda Company appointees) brought with him the 
silver oar which, as an emblem of Admiralty jurisdiction, is 
always placed on the Registrar’s table when the Supreme Court 
is called upon to adjudicate in Vice-Admiralty causes. The 
halberdier who preceded the Governor when he walked abroad 
was probably one of the small number of Chelsea men who 
appeared on the scene about that time, invalids embodied under 
the name of the Independent Company. The Commissioners of 
Customs in London sent out their own Collector of Customs (an 
office which they controlled until the middle of the nineteenth 
century), but the new administration as a whole afforded more 
scope for local initiative in furthering the trade of the islands. 
Shipbuilding developed until a large fleet of fast, small cedar craft 
was engaged in carrying trade which took them to all ports on 
the Atlantic seaboard of North America and the islands of the 
south, often with grievous loss from storms, buccaneers and the 
enemies of England. Bermudians colonised the-Turks Islands. 
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and established there and on neighbouring islands a salt industry 
which at cne time made and transported 130,000 bushels to the 
American continent. With the outbreak of war between England 
and the American colonies, Bermuda's trade suffered a majcr 
set-back, especially in consequence of the embargo placed on all 
business with her principal customers. A serious situation 
developed locally because the production of essential foodstuffs 
had yielded first place in the island’s economy to ship-building 
and freighting. An arrangement was then made between certain 
Bermudians and the leaders of the rebelling colonists whereby 
the trading embargo would be lifted in return for a supply of 
gunpowder. Hence it was that in August, 1775, the powder 
magazine of St. George's was broken into and 100 kegs of powder 
were stolen and placed on board vessels waiting offshore to carrv 
them north to the American forces. This powder, together with 
that stolen in lesser quantities from islands to the south, is said 
to have enabled Washington's army to gain its first important 
success, the evacuation of the British forces from Boston. 

How this theft was carried out so easily is seen from a glance 
at the defence structure during the 1700's. The men of the 
Independent Company, despite their age, were able to man the 
forts and thus release the able-bodied for building and operating 
sloops and schooners, raking salt on distant islands, fishing off 
Newfoundland or whaling in local waters. The repair or rebuild- 
ing of forts continued to be the responsibility of the colonists, 
who also had to pay the soldiers, when the Treasury had a 
balance available. Depsite some local recruitment and fresh 
drafts from England, the Independent Company's service was 
spasmodic. At one time, for instance, in the early 1720's the 
Assembly had to borrow money with which to buy slaves for the 
Governor to replace the soldiers who had drifted away. At 
another, the entire Company was sent to the Bahamas but was 
found to be too old. Of their officers, scarcely anything is 
recorded. During Governor Hope’s term of office he was the 
Captain. Some decades later, Governor William Popple held the 
same rank, supported by local gentlemen as lieutenants and 
ensigns. 

A Militia Act had been passed by the first Assembly under the 
Crown in 1690-91, and renewed at intervals during the next 
century when emergencies arose, then allowed to lapse. In 1763 
Bermuda was furnished with a Company of the 9th Regiment of 
Foot ‘‘in place of the Independent one lately reduced.” Under 
the Imperial Act for the Quartering of His Majesty's Troops, the 
inhabitants were required to provide an allowance for the Com- 
maanding Officer’s quarters and to defray the expenditure on “‘fire 
and candle” for the troops. The regiment was withdrawn in 1768 
because, so it is said, General Gage was not pleased when the 
Governor proposed that certain local gentlemen who held rank 
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in the Militia could very well sit with the General's officers ona 
court martial. It was not until 1778 that the Royal Garrison 
Artillery was sent to the islands from New York. Its arrival. 
followed in 1797 by the 47th Regiment from New Providence, 
marked the beginning of an era. 

With the cessation of hostilities Bermuda's carrying trade 
increased by leaps and bounds; 40 new vessels were built in 1789 
alone. Certain losses were caused by French privateers, but with 
the advent of the second war between Britain and the United 
States, from 1812 to 1815, Bermuda vessels were fully occupied 
in trading between the West Indies and Newfoundland. In 1815 
the growth of business in the middle and western parishes 
resulted in the transfer of Parliament, the Courts and other 
offices of government to Hamilton a commercial settlement 
approximately in the centre of the colony, which, by Acts of the 
Colonial Parliament, was incorporated in 1793 and raised to the 
status of a city with effect from 13th December, 1897. 

As in the West Indies, slavery was permitted from the colony's 
earliest days, but following William Wilberforce’s crusade in 
England it was abolished in Bermuda in 1834 absolutely, the 
apprenticeship system adopted elsewhere being unacceptable to 
the Assembly. 

Later in the nineteenth century, following the inauguration of 
steamship services, Bermuda, in addition to enjoying a profitable 
agricultural export trade in vegetables, gradually became noted 
for its climate and charm. Slowly the tourist trade grew, many 
visitors coming annually to escape the rigorous North American 
winters and, as larger and faster ships were built and hotels 
erected, it finally became the colony’s most important business. 


Except between 1902 and 1913, Bermuda had been the head- 
quarters of a British fleet since 1797, following the discovery of a 
passage through the reefs to a deep-water anchorage, and the 
realisation of the strategic importance of the islands. 


In 1809 the Imperial Government purchased Ireland Island 
and the following year preliminary operations were begun for the 
establishment there of a Naval Dockyard. The work was first 
done by slave labour under the supervision of skilled artisans 
from England. In 1818 a Naval Hospital was built and in 1819 a 
detachment of Royal Engineers was sent out to assist in the work. 
Convict labour was substituted for slave labour in 1824 and 
continued to be used until the convict station was closed in 1864. 
following the abolition of penal exile the previous year. Some of 
the men were transferred to Australia and the rest returned to 
England. 

The first floating dock arrived from England in 1869. It was 
381 feet long, 124 feet broad and 74 fect deep and was the largest 
in the world. It weighed 8,200 tons and cost £250,000. This dock 
was replaced in 1902 by a far superior one, 545 feet long. During 
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the second world war it was of inestimable service. In 1944 alone, 
142 ships were docked in it. In 1950 the Admiralty decided to 
close the dockyard in Bermuda. This was done on 31st March, 
1951, and the floating dock was towed back to the United 
Kingdom. In 1956 Her Majesty’s Government decided to with- 
draw the Commander-in-Chief of the American and West Indies 
Station from Bermuda and he left on 30th October, thus ending 
an associaticn which had extended over some 150 years. There- 
after Bermuda became the headquarters of the West Indies 
Station under the command of a Commodore with the title of 
Senior Naval Officer, West Indies. 

In 1940, 1.08 square miles of the colony were leased for naval 
and air bases to the Government of the United States of America 
which, as described in the immediately preceding chapter, 
increased the colony’s total area to 20.59 square miles, of which 
2.3 square miles were leased to the Americans, leaving 18.3 
square miles available to the civil population. 

After an occupation of some 174 years the British garrison was 
withdrawn on 25th April, 1953, but returned less than eleven 
more later. The garrison was finally withdrawn in October, 
1957. 

Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II accompanied by His Royal 
Highness the Duke cf Edinburgh visited Bermuda in November, 
1953. Talks between the political leaders of the United Kingdom 
the United States of America and France were held in Bermuda 
the following month. On the 2nd March, 1955 Her Royal High- 
ness Princess Margaret visited the colony. In March, 1957 there 
was a conference in Bermuda between the political leaders of the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America, followed by a 
similar conference between the United Kingdom leaders and 
those of Canada. From 1961 Anglo-American Parliamentary 
Conferences became an annual event. 

The Bermuda Meteorological Office closed down at the end of 
1958 after 19 years service. The United States Air Force gener- 
ously took over and has continued to provide this service to the 
colony. 

The year 1959 was the 350th anniversary of the settlement of 
Bermuda. Throughout the year a comprehensive programme of 
functions and celebrations was carried out, and a special Crown 
piece was issued by the Royal Mint. His Royal Highness, Prince 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, paid a flying visit in April, 1959 and 
fulfilled a number of private and official engagements. 

The Bermuda Regiment came into existence on September 1st, 
1965 with the amalgamation of the Bermuda Rifles and the 
Bermuda Militia Artillery. The colours were presented to the 
Regiment by H.R.H. The Princess Margaret, Countess” of 
Snowdon on 24th November, 1965, in an impressive ceremony 
under floodlights, at the National Stadium, Prospect. 
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The Parliamentary Election Act, passed in January, 1963, 
stimulated political evolution in Bermuda. Throughout history 
member of the House of Assembly had been elected by the 
privileged few who could meet the £60 freehold voting qualifica- 
tion (5,500 in 1963). The new Act enfranchised everyone over 
the age of 25 thus creating a potential electorate of 22,000, while 
guaranteeing the privilege of property-cwners by granting them 
an extra, or plus vote. In January, 1966, this Act was amended 
to enfranchise everyone over the age of 21, and the plus vote was 
eliminated. 

In May, 1963 Bermuda's first political party, the Progressive 
Labour Partv, was formed. In August, 1964, 24 independent 
members of the House formed the United Bermuda Party. 

In November, 1963 the Legislature agreed to the appointment 
of a joint select committee to study constitutional changes. Its 
recommendations were forwarded to the United Kingdom 
Government in January, 1966, and a constitutional conference 
was held in London in November that year. 

In addition to the Governor and the Attorney General, the 
delegation consisted of eighteen members of the Legislature. 
These included three members of the Legislative Council and, 
from the House of Assembly, eight members of the United Ber- 
muda Party, three members of the Progressive Labour Party and 
four independent members. The conference majority report. 
signed by fourteen of the twenty delegates, favoured the estab- 
lishment of responsible, internal self government after the 
general election due to be held in 1968. There were two minority 
reports, one submitted by the three Progressive Labour Party 
delegates and the other by two of the Independent delegates. 
The main difference between the majority and minority positions 
was on the question of constituency boundaries, but agreement 
was reached for the appointment of a Boundaries Commission to 
revise constituencies before 1968. 

The report of the Boundaries Commission was approved by 
the House of Assembly in 1967. It divided Pembroke Parish 
into four constituencies and the other Parishes continued with 
two each, thereby increasing the number of seats in the House of 
Assembly from 36 to 40. 

The devaluation of the Pound Sterling in November, 1967 
caused a sharp economic reaction in Bermuda and, within a few 
months, most prices and incomes had increased by over ten per 
cent. A new tax, based on the rentable value of property, was 
also introduced in 1967. 

Public interest in politics increased to a record high level from 
the beginning of 1968. Before the general election was held on 
May 22nd, the Colony experienced its worst outbreak of civil 
disorder in history. Over two days of ricting and arson, which 
erupted spontaneously from a minor disturbance, caused the 
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Governor to seek military assistance from the United Kingdom 
Government. Troops were not directly employed and peace was 
restored by the civil power. Few serious injuries and no fatal 
casualties resulted, but damage to property exceeded £400,000, 
and the Governor appointed a Commission of Inquiry under the 
Chief Justice of Trinidad. 

The General Election was the first held under the new voting 
age of 21 and conducted on party political lines. The United 
Bermuda Party won 30 seats, the Progressive Labour Party the 
other ten. Sir Henry Tucker became the first Government 
Leader and formed a U.B.P Government to rule the ccuntry for 
five years under the new constitution, which came into operation 
on 8th June, 1968. 


Chapter 3 : Administration 


THE Constitution which came into force on 8th June, 1968 is set 
out in The Bermuda Constitution Order, 1968. It contains 
provisions relating to the protection of fundamental rights and 
freedoms of the individual, the powers and duties of the Gov- 
ernor; the composition, powers and procedure of the Legislature; 
the Executive Council; the Judiciary; the Public Service and 
Finance. 

Her Majesty the Queen appoints the Governor, who retains 
responsibility for external affairs, defence, internal security and 
the Police. In other matters the Governor acts on the advice of 
the Executive Council. 

The Legislature consists of Her Majesty, the Legislative 
Council and the House of Assembly. Five members of the 
Legislative Council are appointed in the Governor's discretion, 
four on the advice of the Government leader and two on the 
advice of the Opposition Leader. The Council elects a President 
and Vice-President. The House of Assembly, consisting of forty 
members elected under universal adult franchise from twenty 
constituencies, elects a Speaker and a Deputy Speaker. 

The Executive Council consists of the Government Leader 
and at least six other Members of the Legislature. The Governor 
appoints the majority leader in the House of Assembly as 
Government Leader, who in turn nominates the other Members 
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of the Council. They are assigned responsibilities for Govern- 
ment departments and other business and, in some cases, are 
assisted by Parliamentary Secretaries. 

In addition to the Government Leader, the present Executive 
Council consists of Members for Labour and Immigration. 
Finance, Education, Tourism and Trade, Works and Agriculture. 
Health and Welfare, Marine and Air Services, Planning, Trans- 
port, Organisation. A Member without Portfolio is particularly 
concerned with Youth Activies. Parliamentary Secretaries have 
been appointed for Finance, Education and Aviation. Meetings 
of the Executive Council are normally presided over by the 
Governor. The Secretary to the Executive Council is Head of 
the Civil Service. 

The Chief Secretary deputizes for the Governor, in the event 
of his absence or illness, and assists His Excellency in the exercise 
of the reserved powers. The Attorney General is the principal 
legal adviser to the Government and responsible for crimina! 
proceedings under the law. The Opposition Leader, appointed 
by the Governor, is the leader of the largest minority group in the 
House cf Assembly. 

The Judiciary consists of the Court of Appeal, the Supreme 
Court and the Magistracy. The Chief Justice presides over the 
Supreme Court and is consulted by the Governor in the appoint- 
ment of judges, magistrates and court officers. 

Revenue and other monies received by the Government are 
paid into a Consolidated Fund. Withdrawals may only be 
authorized by the Member for Finance, or by the Governor for 
the discharge cf his special responsibilities. The Auditor is 
responsible only to the Legislature. 

A Public Service Commission advises the Governor on 
appointments, promotions and discipline in the Civil Service. 
The service comprises 1,148 officers; of 170 expatriates, 145 are 
serving under contract. Of the 70 senior posts, 23 are filled by 
expatriates. There is a Training and Recruitment Officer whose 
task is to assist Heads of Departments with all types of induction 
and in-service training, abroad, in Bermuda and on-the-job. 
Bursaries and other forms of financial assistance are given to 
Bermudians for university training abroad and the Public 
Service Commission also supervises cadetship and apprenticeship 
schemes. 

Hamilton, the capital, was made a city by an Act of Legislature 
in 1897 and is governed by a Corporation. Charges for water 
and dock facilities and municipal taxes, are the Corporation's 
main source of revenue. 

The town of St. George, one of the oldest settlements in the 
Western Hemisphere, was founded in 1612 and remained the 


capital until 1815. Revenue is derived from municipal taxes and 
charges for dock facilities. 
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Each of the nine parishes appoints its own Vestry annually, 
‘with power to levy taxes and manage local affairs. 


Chapter 4 : Weights and Measures 


IMPERIAL standard weights and measures are used. The increas- 
ing adoption of the metric system abroad is being studied by the 
Government. 


Chapter 5 : Library and Archives 


THE BERMUDALIBRARY 


THE Member of Executive Council for Education is responsible 
for the Libraries Department, which is supervised by the Head 
Librarian. 


This is a subscripticn library opened in 1839 at the suggestion 
of Governc: Si. William Reid. The main adult and junior libraries 
are at Par-la-Ville, Hamilton, and there are branches at St. 
George’s and Somerset. Total book stock is 91,700 volumes, 
and there are 6,460 registered borrowers. (These figures are 
approximate.) Subscription rates are: Life £5; Annual 15s. for 
adults, and 5s. for children and students over 16. Reference 
service is free of charge. The Bermuda Section includes all 
available books and other material of local interest, and a 
complete file of the Royal Gazette from 1784 to date. Monthly 
radio book broadcasts are made by staff members who also do a 
weekly programme of classical music; the Junior Library is 
featured twice monthly on television. The main Library is open 
Monday tc Saturday from 10.00 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. with the 
exception of Thursday, when closing time is 12.00 noon. 


THE BERMUDA ARCHIVES 
Adjoining the Reference Library are the Bermuda Archives, 


containing records of the colony going back to the 17th century. 
These were originally rescued and cared for, by the: Bermuda 
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Historical Monuments Trust, who established and administered 
what became known as the Colonial Archives, and appointed the 
first archivist in 1949. They have been stored in the present 
fireproof repository since the extension to the Library was 
completed in 1957. Their administration will be taken over by 
Government from 1969. 


Chapter 6 : Reading List 


General 


Bensow, Couin. Boer prisoners of war in Bermuda. Bermuda 
Historical Society, 1962. (Occasional Publication No. 3.) 


Dyer, H. THoRNLEY. The next twenty years; a report on the 
development plan for Bermuda, prepared by the Government 
of Bermuda. Hamilton, Bermuda Press, 1963. 


Hey, EpitrH StowE Goprrey. Bermuda through the camera of 
James B. Heyl, 1868-97. Glasgow University press, 1951. 
An interesting photographic record of Bermuda during that 
period. 


HEYL, Epitu Stowe GopFREY. Bermuda's Early Days. Bermuda 
Department of Education, 1959. An account of Bermuda's 
early days of adventure and colonisation from 1511 to 1684. 


Hopcson, Eva N. Second Class Citizens, First Class Men. 
Hamilton, published by the author, 1967. 


Humpureys, JOHN S. Bermuda Houses. Boston, Marshall Jones, 
1923. The best era in local architecture is typified in the 
excellent illustrations and house plans contained in this 
book. 


KENNEDY, SISTER JEAN DE CHANTAL. Bermuda's Sailors of 
Fortune. Hamilton, Bermuda Press, 1963. Privateering 
at the time of the French Revolution. 


KENNEDY, SISTER JEAN DE CHANTAL. Biography of a Colonial 
Town. Bermuda Book Store; 1961; .A history of Hamilton. 
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, KERR, WILFRED BRENTON. Bermuda and the American Revolu- 
. tion. Princeton University Press, 1963. An instructive 
account of its subject. 


LeEFroy,J.H. Memorials of the Discovery and Early Settlement of 
i the Bermudas or Somers Islands, 1515 - 1687, 2 vols. London, 
Longmans Green, 1877 and 1879. The standard work on 
Bermuda’s earlier history. 


Luoprncton, M. H. Post Office, Postal Markings and Adhesive 
Stamps of Bermuda. London, Lowe, 1962. 


McCattan, E. A. Life on Old St. David's, Bermuda. Bermuda 
Historical Mcnuments Trust, 1948. 


Rostnson, KENNETH Ettswortn. The Berkeley Educational 
Society's origins and early history. Pembroke, Berkeley 
Education Society, 1962. 


STRODE, Hupson. Story of Bermuda. New York, Smith, 1932 
and 1946. Contains outstanding photographs cf different 
aspects of local life. 


Tucker, Terry. Bermuda and the supernatural; superstitions 
and beliefs from 17th - 20th centuries. Hamilton, Longtail 
publishers, c.1968. 


Tucker, Terry. Bermuda’s Story. rev. ed. Hamilton, Bermuda 
Book Store, 1967. A simplified history, 1609-1966, com- 
missioned by the Dept. of Education and first published by 
them in 1959. 


Tucker, Terry. Beyond the Rubber Tree. Bermuda Historical 
Society, 1961. (Occasional Publication No. 2.) 


WHITNEY, CHRISTINE M. The Bermuda Garden. The Garden 
Club of Bermuda, 1955. A comprehensive and beautifully 
illustrated book on gardening in Bermuda. 


Wrivxinson, Henry C. The Adventurers of Bermuda: a history of 
the island from its discovery until the dissolution of the Somers 
Island Company in 1684. London, Oxford University Press, 
1958. 


Wrrxinson, HENRY C. Bermuda in the Old Empire, 1684-1784. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1950. (Both Dr. Wilkin- 
son’s volumes contain useful bibliographies on the early 
history of Bermuda.) 

WiIrxinson, Henry C. Bermuda from Sail to Steam, 1784-1901. 
2 vols. Now in production at Oxford University Press. 


Wittock, Rocer. Bulwark of Empire: Bermuda's Fortified Naval 
Base, 1860-1920. Princeton, privately printed, 1962, 
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Zumt, WiLtiaAM E. S. Bermuda Journey; a leisurely guidebock 
Hamilton, Bermuda Book Store, c.1946. 


Zuity, WittiaM E. S. Bermuda Sampler, 1815-1850. Hamilton, 
Bermuda Book Store, 1937. Notes, illustrations and 
extracts from newspapers, books and private papers provide 
a fascinating glimpse of the times. 


Guides and Manuals 


ALTRUSA CLUB OF BERMUDA. Asa Matter of Fact. 2nd edition. 
Tratle Development Board, 1961. A concise alphabetical 
guide. 


Baron, STANLEY. Your Guide to Bermuda. London, Redman, 
1965. 


Bett, EupHeMiA Younc. Beautiful Bermuda. 10th edition, 
revised and enlarged by S. E. Bell and William A. Bell, 
New York and Bermuda. Beautiful Bermuda Publishing 
Co., 1947. A comprehensive handbook, first published in 
1902. 


Fopor, EuGENE, ed. Fodor's Guide to the Caribbean, Bahamas and 
Bermuda. London, Newman Neame Ltd. Annual. 


Hannau, Hans W. Bermuda. Hamilton, Bermuda Press, 1962. 
Chiefly coloured pictures with an introductory text. 


ZuiLt, WitttaM S. Bermuda Today. Hamilton, William Zuill 
and Ford Baxter, 1958. A small and very useful guide-book 
for tourists. i 


Biography 


KENNEDY, SISTER JEAN De Cuantat. Frith of Bermuda; 
Gentleman Privateer, a biography of Hezekiah Frith, 1763- 
1848. Hamilton, Bermuda Book Stores, 1964. 


Mayer, Lioyp. Colonel Tom Dill, O.B.E., lawyer, soldier and 
statesman. Hamilton. Bermuda Book Stores, c.1964. 


Norwoop, Ricwarp. Journal of Richard Norwood. New York. 
Scholar’s Facsimiles and Reprints, 1945. A diary kept by 
the famcus surveyor which gives a vivid picture of life in the 
islands during the seventeenth century. 
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_ Natural History 


BEEBE, C. W. Nonsuch: Land of Water. New York, Brewer 
Warren and Putnam, 1932. 


- BEEBE, C. W. Field Book of the Shore Fishes of Bermuda. New 
if York. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1933. 


BEEBE, C. W. Half Mile Down. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
1934. Describes oceanographic research from the Bathy- 
sphere. 

BIRDs OF THE BERMuDAsS. Hamilton, Bermuda Book Stores, n.d. 


Britton, NATHANIEL Lorp. Flora of Bermuda. New York, 
Scribner, 1918. The standard work on botany in Bermuda. 


- Cox, WitiiaM N. Bermuda's Beginning. London, C. Tinling & 
Co., Ltd., 1959. A booklet for the layman on the geological 
aspects of Bermuda. 


SmirH, Louise Hutcuincs. Bermuda's Oldest Inhabitants. Seven- 
oakes, Salmon, 1934. Deals with plants indigenous to the 
islands. 


Tucker, Terry. Beware, the Hurricane. Bermuda. Hamilton 
Press, 1966. 


UNITED StaTEs. NATIONAL Museum. Contributions to the 
natural history of the Bermudas, edited by J. Matthew 
Jones and George Brown Gocde. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1884. (National Museum Bulletin, No. 25.) 


VERRILL, Appison E. Bermuda Islands; an account of their 
scenery, productions, physiography, natural history and 
geology, with sketches of their discovery and early history 
and the change in their flora and fauna due to man. New 
Haven, Conn., Addison E. Verrill, 1902. 


WATSON, JAMES WreForD. A geography of Bermuda. London, 
Collins, 1965. 


Wiwneate, Davip B. ed. A checklist of the birds, mammals, 
reptiles and amphibians of Bermuda, compiled by a committee 
of the Bermuda Audubon Society, Hamilton, Bermuda 
Audubon Society, 1959. 


Outdoor Life 


Brookes, Joe, Bermuda Fishing. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
The Stackpole Company, 1957. 
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Rosinson, Bitt. A berth to Bermuda. Princeton, New Jersey, 
Van Nostrand, c. 1961. The story of the Bermuda Race. 


Fiction | 
Mason, F. VAN Wyck. The Sea Venture. New York, Doubleday, 
1961. A novel. 
Mason, F. Van Wyck. Three Harbours. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
c. 1938. A novel. | 


Patron, WILLouGHBY. Sea Venture. New York, Longmans, 1959. 
A novel for children. 


Tucker, TERRY. The False Ebony Tree; a story of Bermuda 
witchcraft. Hamilton, Bermuda Historical Society, c. 1963. 
(Occasional Publication, No. 5.) 


Periodicals 
BERMUDA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. 
Monthly bulletin since Jan. 1925. 


The Bermuda Churchman. Church of England, Bermuda. Jan. 
1956 — Monthly. Formerly published as the Diocesan 
Magazine. 


The Bermuda Historical Quarterly, 1944. 


Bermudian Magazine, Hamilton, Bermudian Publishing Co. Ltd., 
1930 —. Monthly. 


Newspapers 
Bermuda Sun Weekly, 1964 — . 


Mid-Ocean News, 1911 — . Weekly. 
Recorder, 1938 — . Weekly. 


Some of the bcoks listed above are out of print but are avail- 
able for reference in the Bermuda Library, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
and possibly also in other reference libraries abroad. 
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PART 1 
REVIEW OF 1969 


The year 1969 in Bermuda was one of adjustment to past and 
future developments on political, social and economic fronts. The 
Government of the United Bermuda Party settled down to make 
the 1968 constitution work and pressed on to deal with their 
announced policies in such crucial fields as housing, education 
and the improvement of social services. The Opposition Progres- 
sive Labour Party, whose platform calls for independence from 
Britain and for direct taxation, adopted the tactic of voting against 
all measures to implement the new constitution. 


Both Government and business were busy in the latter months 
of the year with preparations for decimalisation of the Colony's 
currency in February, 1970. A public educational campaign ac- 
companied the conversion of accounts, prices, business and vend- 
ing machines from pounds, shillings and pence to the new 
Bermuda dollars and cents. 


As elsewhere, many of the pressures on Government and 
the ecomony came from the growing segment of youth in the 
population. The attitudes and demands of youth figured largely 
in the report of the Commission on the April, 1968, riots, whose 
public hearings that summer had aroused much interest. The re- 
port, received February, 1969, called, inter alia, for “urgent atten- 
tion” to the housing problem; urged more training schemes for 
Bermudians; a new image for the Police Force; a youth centre 
for teen-agers in Hamilton; and counseled bringing all schools up 
to ‘‘a common standard of excellence.” The Commission's Report 
was generally accepted by the Government and, by the end of the 
year, much had been done to implement the majority of the Com- 
mission's recommendations, including the passing into law of a 
new Race Relations Act. 


Racial propaganda continued despite the bi-racial make-up 
of Government, busines and society at large. A P.L.P. member of 
the House of Assembly—who was ejected from the House and 
temporarily suspended for unparliamentary language—later spon- 
sored a regional Black Power Conference attended by some one 
thousand Bermudians and a number of overseas delegates. A 
contingent of eighty Royal Marines was called in to stand by, but 
there was no trouble. A ‘“‘mini-riot” broke out among youths out- 
side Hamilton City Hall on New Year's Eve. 


The P.L.P. walked out of the House of Assembly after heck- 
lers were ejected from the public gallery, and the ruling U.B.P. 
walked out of a later meeting in protest against what they called 
the Opposition’s abuse of the motion for adjournment. 


The newly-created Monetary Authority approved establish- 
ment of two new banks which opened during the year; the Ber- 
muda National Bank, which has ties with the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
and the Bermuda Provident Bank, which has ties with Barclay's 
Bank in England. The Bank of Bermuda opened a new building, 
the largest business structure in Hamilton, and the Bank of N. T. 
Butterfield & Son, Limited, took over Front Street quarters for its 
trust department. Legislation was enacted requiring sixty percent 
Bermudian shareholders in local companies. 


The Legislature passed legislation to control banks and a 
tightened Immigration Bill. Other Acts established an Arts Coun- 
cil and a National Trust to preserve open spaces and historic 
places. The various formerly autonomous Boards which governed 
Government departments were re-organized as advisory bodies 
and some were combined. 


For the first time Bermuda sent a full tri-partite delegation 
representing Government, unions and employers to the Inter- 
national Labour Organization Conference in Geneva. 


The Government's financial year was changed and a “mini- 
budget” of £3,825,960 enacted to span the gap from December 
31, 1969, to April 1, 1970. The Government did not use its author- 
ity to float a £2 million loan in 1969, partly because the labour 
shortage deferred some capital projects, but plan to launch the 
loan late in 1970. 


As a start on its housing programme, the Government drew 
plans for a 42-unit complex on public land at Prospect, and for 
three experimental houses on a quarry site to test out new 
materials in a search for lower cost housing and in view of the 
shrinking supply of local stone. The most recent rises in the 
official retail price index were attributed in part to higher rents 
due to short supply. The Government embarked on a scheme of 
improving private estate roads to facilitate access by public 
vehicles; and sharing the cost with property owners. 


The 1,716 exempted companies established in Bermuda are 
to gain an important addition when the Zamblan Anglo American 
Corporation transfers its headquarters to the Colony early in 1970. 
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The school-leaving age was raised to sixteen according to 
plan, and the Government began establishing nursery schools and 
stepping up its youth activity programme. School teachers were 
instructed in the teaching of metrication, and heard lectures by 
an American professor in preparation for including black studies 
in the curriculum in 1970. 


Numerous union-employer agreements were concluded or 
renewed. The year started with a three-week garbage strike fol- 
lowed by mediation and higher pay for collectors. A new agree- 
ment with The Amalgamated Bermuda Union of Teachers gave 
salary increases averaging twenty percent; civil servants also 
gained an average twenty percent pay rise and a better salary 
structure. 


After disagreements about working conditions were resolved, 
Portugal lifted its temporary ban on further importation of Acorean 
farm labour into Bermuda. Dr. Manuel Martins was appointed 
as Portugal’s first fulltime consul and was later joined by the 
first fulltime Vice-Consul, Mr. Jose da Silva. 


Tourist figures continued their steady climb with 370,877 
visitors arriving In 1969, an Increase of 11.93 percent over 1968. 
Cruise passengers were up by 40.60 percent, and on two week- 
ends the presence of from four to six cruise ships at the same 
time overtaxed the Island’s facilities. The Tourist Board an 
nounced a limit for 1970 of two cruise ships alongside in Hamilton 
and two at anchor at any one time. 


A 1.5 percent decline in the occupancy rate for hotel beds 
was attributed to a “fractional” decline in the average length of 
stay from 5.99 nights to 5.92. A Holiday Inns hotel with a capacity 
of six hundred beds was under construction in St. George's. 


The Colony reduced the 1970 subsidy to the Cunard Line for 
running a regular passenger ship service from New York and 
announced that the contract with Cunard would terminate at the 
end of 1970, after which it would go to two Norwegian lines who 
would have a new ship custom-built in Germany for the Bermuda 
run. 


Two airlines planned to introduce jumbo jet flights to Ber- 
muda In April, 1970, and a Pan American jumbo arrived in Decem- 
ber on a demonstration tour. Expansion of airport facilities was 
geared to serving the giant aircraft. 
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The United States Government announced that Kindley Base 
would be vacated by the Air Force and taken over by the Navy 
in midsummer, 1970. Personnel were transferred to Kindley from 
the present Naval Station in preparation for the change-over. 


With the advent of containerised sea cargo aggravating con 
gestion at Hamilton docks, discussions began on where to de- 
velop a container port. The Government called in the Bristol! firm 
of Wallace Evans and Partners to conduct a survey of future 
needs in the areas of port development and transportation. Their 
assessment of the factors involved led them to recommend Coney 
Island as the site for a container port. The Chamber of Com- 
merce, on the other hand, took the view that Hamilton should 
continue to be the main port with full development of existing 
and planned docks and the provision of a container terminal in 
or adjacent to the City. The Chamber also differed with the 
Evans recommendation that Hamilton should mainly serve cruise 
ships. 


Another proposal put forward by the Consultants suggested 
a rapid transit line which would connect Hamilton with the airport 
and St. George’s. The report of the Government's Consultants 
was not published, as the problem was still under study in con- 
junction with that of possible land reclamation, on which the 
report of other consultants, Coode and Partners, was awaited. 


As a step to alleviate growing road traffic congestion, Ber- 
muda installed traffic lights at two points—twenty-three years 
after general use of motor cars was first allowed—at a dangerous 
junction in Paget. 


Re-location of Government offices proceeded with the Cus- 
toms Department moving to larger quarters on the waterfront and 
the Executive Council taking up quarters in the General Post 
Office building. 


Following precedents in the United States, Britain and Can- 
ada, the Board of Health and Welfare announced a graduated ban 
on sale of food products containing cyclamates, starting in Janu- 
ary, 1970. Merchants and commission agents complained of in- 
sufficient notice to clear their stocks. 


A major court case in 1969 led to conviction of a former 
hospital administrator for fraudulent payment of unauthorised 
sums to himself and members of the administrative and medical 
staffs. The Hospital Board introduced a new accounting system. 
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A severe summer drought necessitated importing water from 
the United States. The Government planned to build another 
million-gallon storage tank and to expand the capacity of the 
distillation plant. 


Lack of spring flowers because of inclement weather caused 
cancellation of the annual Floral Pageant, which was later aban- 
doned for the future because of the decline in the number of 
entries. 


Plans for an international winter arts festival, sponsored by 
B.O.A.C. and production experts in England, where dropped when 
the Bermuda Government declined financial support. The new 
Arts Council with Government support undertook to develop a 
summer festival for 1970. 


H.E. the Governor, Lord Martonmere, spoke at Virginia's 
observances of 350 years of Parliament, and the Executive Coun- 
cil appointed a committee to plan celebrations of the 250th anni- 
versary of Bermuda’s Parliament in 1970. 


Major changes in legislative and Government personnel in- 
cluded the election of the Hon. G. O. Ratteray as President of the 
Legislative Council, following the retirement of the Hon. Edmund 
Gibbons for health reasons; the appointment of Dr. The Hon. Stan- 
fey Ratteray as Member for Education when the Hon. A. D. Spur- 
ling retired; and that of Mr. David Wilkinson, M.C.P., as Member 
for Trade and Tourism on the retirement of the Hon. Sir Henry 
Vesey. The Wor. and Hon. Norman Roberts, Mayor of St. George’s, 
was named to fill the vacancy in the Legislative Council. 


Mr. William Cox, M.C.P., was named Parliamentary Secretary 
for Education, and three Permanent Secretaries were appointed: 
Mr. Stanley Gascoigne for Education and Libraries, Mr. William 
Perston for Immigration and Labour and Dr. J. A. B. Nicholson for 
Health and Welfare. 


The Accountant General, Mr. lan MacKay, died and was 
succeeded by Mr. Edward Rose. Mr. David Owen was appointed 
to the vacant post of Auditor. A new Police Commissioner, Mr. 
George Duckett, succeeded Mr. George Robins who retired. Mr. 
H. E. Chudleigh retired as Social Insurance Officer and was suc- 
ceeded by a Bermudian, Mrs. Yvonne Joseph. Mr. Michael Mon- 
tague-Smith took the post of Director of Planning vacated by Mr. 
William Hamilton. Mr. Arthur Guest retired as Chief Immigration 
Officer and was succeeded by Mr. C. E. Thompson. Mr. E. J. C. 


Bennett followed Mr. Stanley Gascoigne as Director of Marine 
and Ports Services. Mr. Sydney Corbett was promoted to Post- 
master General, and Mrs. Mary Skiffington to Head Librarian. Mr. 
D. Colin Selley was named to the new post of Director of Public 
Relations. The City of Hamilton’s Fire Commissioner, Mr. Martin 
Grimes, took a post in the United States and was succeeded by 
Mr. Joseph Murphy. The Junior Magistrate, the Wor. Walter Mad- 
docks, resigned and was replaced by the Wor. Richmond Smith. 
Mr. L. M. Barnes was named a member of the Public Service 
Commission. 


Sir Ronald Sinclair resigned as President of the Court of 
Appeal which sits in Bermuda and the Bahamas. Sir Paget Bourke 
succeeded to the post. 


In April the Synod of the Church of England rejected the 
Archbishop of Canterbury's first nomination to fill the vacant post 
of Bishop of Bermuda. They approved his second nomination of 
the Rt. Rev. Eric Trapp. 


At the annual British-American Parliamentary Conference 
held in Bermuda in March, the British delegation was headed by 
the Home Secretary, the Rt. Hon. James Callaghan, M.P., and 
included a former Prime Minister, Sir Alec Douglas-Hume, M.P. 
The United States delegation was again headed by Senator J. 
pth Fulbright, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 


A major sporting event, the world championship sailing races 
for the Finn World Cup, brought 132 contestants to Bermuda in 
October. After a postponement due to fringe winds from Hurri- 
cane Inga, it was won by Thomas Lundquist of Sweden. 


The Queen's York Herald, Dr. Conrad Swan, came to the 
Colony to bestow coats of arms on the Town of St. George's and 
the Bank of Bermuda. 


A number of distinguished persons visited or passed through 
the Colony in the course of the year. The Governor-General of 
Canada, the Rt. Hon. Sir Roland Michener and Lady Michener 
were guests at Government House in March. Later in March the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Michael Ramsay, arrived to discuss 
the nomination of a new Bishop with the Synod. Lord Shepherd, 
made a two-day visit at Government House in October en route 
home from a Caribbean tour. Later in the month three delegates 
to a Commonwealth Parliamentary Association conference in 


Trinidad stopped on their way home: Ghana’s Minister of State 
for Parliamentary Affairs, Mr. Bukari Kpegla Adama; Gambia’s 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of Works and Communica- 
tions; Mr. Abdoulie K. N’Jie, and Canadian Member of Parliament 
Mr. J. E. Trudel. Mrs. Lois Browne-Evans, the Opposition Leader, 
was the Bermudian delegate to the Conference. The Prime Min- 
ister of Barbados, Mr. Errol Barrow, came to address a conference 
dinner of the Progressive Labour Party in October. The British 
Ambassador to Nicaragua, Mr. Michael Warr, and Mrs. Warr stop- 
ped here in November. In October the Administrator of the Cay- 
man Islands, Mr. Athel C. E. Long, came to study Bermuda’s 
handling of expansion and development projects. In December 
the Governor of the Bahamas, the Hon. Sir Francis Cumming- 
Bruce, made an overnight stop at Government House. In Septem- 
ber a former Lord Mayor of London, Sir Ralph Perring, spent a two- 
week holiday here with Lady Perring. In the same month Senor 
Gustavo Diaz Ordaz, son of the President of Mexico, brought his 
bride to Bermuda for a honeymoon. 


PART Il 


Chapter 1 : Population 


Population growth has been rapid, as is shown by the resident 
civil population listed in the Census returns of the following years: 


1881 13,948 ( 8,564 coloured and 5,384 white) 
1891 15,013 ( 9,323 coloured and 5,690 white) 
1901 17,535 (11,151 coloured and 6,383 white) 
1911 18,994 (12,303 coloured and 6,691 white) 
1921 20,127 (13,121 coloured and 7,006 white) 
1931 27,789 (16,436 coloured and 11,353 white) 
1939 30,814 (19,333 coloured and 11,481 white) 
1950 37,403 (22,679 coloured and 14,724 white) 
1960 42,640 (26,748 coloured and 15,892 white) 


At mid-year 1968 the resident civil population was estimated 
at 50,365 (32,367 coloured and 17,988 white), and at mid-year 
1969 the estimate was 50,927 (32,739 coloured and 18,188 white). 


The density of the civil population based on an area of 18.293 
square miles (the United States Government leases 2.297 square 
miles in addition to this) was, at mid-year 1969, 2,784 per square 
mile. 


The numbers and rates of births, marriages and deaths per 
thousand of population, and infant mortality per thousand tive 
births, for the last two years were: 





Number Rate Number Rate 

1968 1969 
Live Births ............ 984 19.40 934 18.34 
Marriages 475 9.37 490 9.62 
Deaths .......... 405 7.99 372 7.30 
Infant Mortality ...... 23 23.37 25 26.77 


Early in 1957 an Advisory Population Committee was appointed 
to implement the recommendations of the Commission of Inquiry 
into the problem of the rapidly increasing population of Bermuda. 
They made a statistical analysis and the Department of Health and 
Welfare has undertaken a successful community campaign to 
make all sections aware of the implications of a continued increase 
in population. The average birth rate for the five year period 
1952-56 was 27.58, in 1969 it was 18.34; a fall of 33.5% and a 
comparative fall in actual numbers of births per year of 14.6%. 
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Chapter 2 : Occupations, Wages and 
Labour Organisation 


The Member of Executive Council for Labour and Immigration 
is responsible for the administration of the Departments of Immigra- 
tion and Labour. The Permanent Secretary/Labour Relations 
Officer is overall supervisor of the Departments and the Chief 
Immigration Officer deals with matters coming under the Bermuda 
Immigration and Protection Act. 


EMPLOYMENT 

At the end of 1969, the estimated total number of persons 

employed was 24,700 excluding citizens of the U.S.A. employed on 
American bases. 


The principal occupations in order of number estimated em- 
ployed were: 










Domestic, Private and Hotels ...................00008 3,338 
Office Clerks, etc. ............ . 4,337 
Shop Assistants .. 2,021 
Labourers . 1,147 
Masons ...... 700 
Woodworkers 558 
Teachers ...... 710 
Truck Drivers 1,011 
Telecommunication .. 427 





The number of motkere In the main industries were: 
Bank and Financial Institutions .....................00. 846 


Business Services 1,853 
Communications .. 656 
Construction _........ 1,774 
Government Service 3,743 
INSUPANGE «02... ..nc es pesecsecesecoestoonese 647 
Personal Services (includes ee) . 5,799 
Transport ...........ccesceeeeees . 1,491 
Wholesale and Retail ..................csccceeeeseeeeees 4,454 


The total number of non-Bermudians given permission to take 
employment in 1969 was 2,301, of whom hotels and guest-houses 
accounted for 655. 


Of the total granted permission 1361 were from Great Britain 
and the Commonwealth, 189 from the United States of America, 
293 were Portugaise Nationals from the Azores and the other 458 
were mainly Europeans. 


WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Representative rates of wages and normal hours of work of 
various categories of workers were: 


OCCUPATION 


MANUAL WORKERS 


Agricultural Labour 
Carpenter ......... 
Dockworker 
Domestic Servant . 
(Daily — female) 
Electrician ....... 







Janitor .......... 


Laundry Worker .. 
Driver, Goods Tran po 
Driver, Bus 
Machinist, Skilled 
Mason ............. 
Motor Mechanic . 
Painter ....... 
Plumber ....... 
Warehouseman . 
Watchman .... 

Welder ............. 














NON-MANUAL WORKERS 


Accountant ...............:00008 
Accountant, Senior 4 
Bookkeeper 
Bookkeeping Machine Opr. 
Clerk, Junior ...............068 
Clerk . 
Clerk, Senior ............ nee 
Engineering Draughtsman 

Messenger ....... 
Secretary, Private . 
Stenographer ......... 
Telephone Operator 
Typist 
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Occupations, Wages and Labour Organisation 


COsTt OF LIVING 


A Retall Price Index established in January, 1961 was computed 
quarterly until December, 1967, but since that date it has been 
computed monthly. 


















(January, 1961 ... 100) 
January, 1968 116.9 
April, 1968 ... 120.4 
July, 1968 ... 121.4 
October, 1968 123.1 
January, 1969 ... 125.9 
April, 1969 127.6 
July, 1969 . 129.7 
October, 1969 é 131.3 





The influence of seasonai factors, if any, have not been deter- 
mined, but they are not believed to be pronounced. 


Some typical prices of foodstuffs at the end of the period under 
review compared with prices shown in the last report: 















vat por ae 
Loaf, Sandwich ....... 22 oz. 3.4 3.4 
Flour .............. 5 Ib. 46 4 8 
Cornflakes 8 oz. 3 2 3 4 
Meats 1 Ib. 7 5 710 
Bacon 1 Ib. 7 10 9 3 
Butter ... 1 Ib. 3 7 3.9 
Milk, Fresh ............. 1 qt. 3 2 3 2 
Milk, Evaporated ....... 144 oz. 15 15 
Eggs, Large, Local nA 1. doz. 8 6 811 
SUGAR soos. ce cccteveds. Heecsaeess 5 Ib. 3.3 44 
Potatoes 5 Ib. 44 49 
Cabbage 1 Ib. 110 1 8 
Apples 3 Ib. bag 611 6 0 
Oranges? &..6.cscesc.scecceseesns 4 doz. 5 4 6 0 
Soups a _— 17 1 8 
Jam 1 Ib. 3 6 3 9 





LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 


The Department of Labour, which is associated with the 
Department of Immigration is under the supervision of a Permanent 
Secretary/Labour Relations Officer whose main functions in 
respect of labour are: 


(1) to assist in the prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes; 

(2) the promotion of good industrial relations and encourage- 
ment of responsible trade union practice; 


(3) the supervision of employment practices, with particular 
reference to legislation governing contracts of employ- 
ment and protection of wages; 


(4) factory inspection and enforcement of safety and health 
standards; 


(5) supervision of employment of children and young per- 
sons, administratration of apprenticeship schemes; 


(6) supervision of the Government Employment Service. 


The Government Employment Office provides an employment 
and advisory service to employers and workers. The Manager of 
the Office is assisted by an advisory committee on all matters 
concerning employment. 


A Youth Employment Service was opened in July, 1968 on an 
experimental basis, mainly to find students temporary employment 
during the summer vacation. This proved successful and revealed 
a need for a service for school leavers, so it has been decided to 
continue it on a permanent basis. 


There are a few private fee-charging agencies. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


The building, electrical and motor repair trades operate ap- 
prenticeship schemes and further education is provided by the 
Technical Institute. Full-time and part-time courses are provided. 
A number of employers arrange overseas training for their most 
promising apprentices. 

The Hotel industry provides excellent training facilities. In 
addition to the normal 2-3 year full-time courses for recruits to the 
industry, the Hotel and Catering College provides part-time courses 
for apprentices. During 1968, the industry set up an adult education 
course for workers who wish to improve their skills and status. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
The membership of trade unions as at 1st January, 1969 was:— 


Name of Union ocsorered Mest report 

* Bermuda Industrial Union General 2783 
Amalgamated Bermuda Union of 

Teachers Teachers 444 

Bermuda Employers’ Council Any employer 104 


Bermuda Civil Service Association Government monthly 
paid employees 446 
Bermuda Federation of Musicians & 


Variety Artistes Musicians 285 
Electricity Supply Trade Union Employees at Ber- 
muda Electric 
Light Co. 148 
Union of Government Industrial Workers of Agri- 
Employees culture & Fisheries 107 
Hotel Employers of Bermuda Hotel Employers 24 


* (The Bermuda Dockworkers’ Union was merged with the Ber- 
muda Industrial Union as from January, 1968). 

Trade Union activity during the year was mainly concerned with 
organisation and negotiations over contracts. Only one stoppage 
occurred, garbage collectors walked out over a dispute over a 
claim for increased wages and annual vacation. Work was re- 
sumed following agreement to refer the issues to arbitration. 

Eighty seven (87) men were involved and the number of days 
lost was sixteen (16), or 1,392 total man days. 

Secret ballots were held to decide recognition rights and were 
supervised by the Labour Relations Officer. 

The union re-negotiated and entered into a number of collec- 
tive agreements. In all cases there was an increase in wages and 
improvements in conditions of service. 

The Labour Advisory Council was re-constituted and held three 
meetings. 

LABOUR LEGISLATION 

Laws affecting Labour are of comparatively recent origin or re- 
enactment and are as follows:— 

(a) The Employment of Children and Young Persons Act, 

1963. 
No cases infringing the provisions of the Act have been 
brought to notice during the period of review. 

(b) The Labour Disputes (Arbitration and Enquiry) Act, 

1964, 

This Act continued to operate as a basis for control of 
industrial disputes but no disputes were referred under 
its authority to the Governor during the year. 
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(c) The Trade Union Act, 1965. 

This Act was brought into force on 1st August, 1965 and 
repealed the Trade Union and Trade Disputes Act, 1946. 
its major new provisions include legislation concer 
ing essential services, picketing rules, and the outlaw 
ing of sympathy strikes. 

(d) The Workmen's Compensation Act, 1965. 

The Act embodies the principle of employers’ minimum 
liabilities and requires employers in certain industries to 
insure with authorised insurers against the possibility of 
being required to pay compensation under the Act. 

The industries concerned are: 

(1) All firms engaged in port operations, in relation to work- 
men engaged in the loading or unloading of any vessel 
or in transporting goods to or from any docks or wharf. 

(2) Road haulage contractors. 

(3) Building and other civil engineering contractors. 

(4) The Bermuda Electric Light Co. Ltd., in relation to work- 
men engaged in power plants and workshops and on 
outside work. 

(5) The Bermuda Telephone Co. Ltd. in relation to workmen 
engaged in telephone exchanges and workshops and 
outside work. 

(6) All firms engaged in diving and quarrying operations. 


SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Safety and health standards of workers is the responsibility of 
the Labour Relations Officer. 

During 1969, there was one fatal accident and nine which re- 
sulted in partial permanent incapacity. Workmen's Compensation 
was paid in all cases. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Contributory Pensions Act, 1967, came into effect on 
5th August, 1968. In addition to contributory old age pensions and 
widows allowances, payable after the scheme has been in opera- 
tion five years, the Act provides a non-contributory pension of £2 
per week, payable from the outset of the scheme, to persons reach- 
ing 65 who would not otherwise be eligible for a pension or allow- 
ance. At the end, more than 26.000 gainfully-occupied persons were 
insured under the scheme and 3,129 persons were receiving a nor 
contributory pension. 
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The Government Employees (Health Insurance) Act, 1965, 
and subsequent amendments, provides medical and hospital bene- 
fits for Government Employees and school teachers on a con- 
tributory basis. Many private undertakings and public utilities have 
contributory health schemes operated usually through insurance 
companies. 


Relief of the poor is the responsibility of the Parish Vestries. 
The Parish Assistance Act 1968, was enacted in February to re- 
place the out-dated Poor Relief Act, 1930. There are special 
provisions for the care of prisoners’ families. 


Chapter 3 : Public Finance and Taxation 


There is a Member of Executive Council for Finance who is 
responsible, through the Financial Secretary, for the Accountant 
General's Department, Exchange Contro! Department and the Post 
Office Department. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue 





1968 1969 
5,777,537 6,768,246 
3,934,991 4,881,809 
979,037 138,337 
FOte cas ee crchas esa ccesene 10,691,565 11,788,392 


Following is a summary under main heads of actual expenditure 
1968 and 1969: 
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Expenditure 







1968 1969 
Accountant General ................scceceee _- 62,968 
Administration of Justic 119,072 _ 
Agriculture & Fisheries ... 300,774 345,195 
Attorney General es 23,103 
Audit) ............ ys 15,685 18,142 
Civil Aviation me 227,471 429,538 





















Customs 124,920 276,687 
Defence 99,474 108,953 
Education... 2,238,437 2,603,269 
Executive Council, Office _ 114,197 
Finance 174,907 —_ 
Financial Secretary's Office _- 21,425 
Foreign Exchange Control “ 21,701 29,450 
Governor and Staff .............ccceeeeeee wees 44,219 52,084 
Health and Welfare 
(a) Departmental ..................... 425,763 496,712 
(b) St. Brendan's Hospital 2 289,988 307,080 
(c) Lefroy House ......... we 46,075 45,904 
(d) Welfare ....... en 30,509 19,718 
Hospital, King Edward VII . 525,700 587,825 
Immigration 22,017 24,621 
Judicial _ 71,639 
Junior Training School —_ 21,788 
Labour Relations Office . oe 21,788 
Legislature ........... Ss 24,591 49,748 
Libraries ......... as 37,494 39,547 
Marine & Ports Services . 394,453 574,221 
Miscellaneous ...... eee 273,658 183,824 
Planning ws 52,012 51,603 
Police .... 640,587 653,170 
Post Office . 396,128 426,625 
Prisons ...... 278,636 281,752 
Public Debt ... 100,259 123,731 
Public Transportation .. a 418,587 403,451 
Public Works ........ Se 956,060 1,309,173 
Registry General : 28,484 16,479 
Secretariat ..... 70,805 _ 
Social Insurance .. 17,517 19,640 
Social Welfare Board .. 35,880 


218,496 221,544 
1,168,307 1,171,027 


Superannuation ............... 
Tourism & Trade Development 


Transport Control ............ ee 63,896 59,986 
War Pensions & Gratuities . a 30,671 26,009 
TNotals: 2: Bese iss atereareomasiecerieeees £9,944,788 £11,308,457 


NOTE 


1. Administration of Justice (1968 £119,072) has been split in 
1969 between Attorney General (£23,103) and Judicial (£71,639) 
totalling £94,742. 

2. Finance (1968 £174,907) has been split in 1969 between 
Accountant General (£62,968) and Financial Secretary’s Office 
(£21,425) totalling £84,393. 

3. Governor and Staff were shown in 1968 as Executive, but 
did not include the Chief Secretary as in 1969. 

4. Office of Secretary to Executive Council was shown In 1968 
as Secretariat, but also included in Secretariat was the Chief 
Secretary. 

5. A number of items shown as Miscellaneous in 1968 were 
charged direct to Departments in 1969. 


PUBLIC DEBT 


On 1st January 1969 the total debt amounted to £305,000 but 
this was reduced to £221,000 by 31st December 1969 as a result of 
the following payments: 


Pim Southampton and ee gio “en SLAB 
Sandys Parish ............ 155,000 34,000 121,000 
1964 United Kingdom 
Gov't lands transactions 30,000 30,000 NIL 
Extension of Botanical 
Gardens ..............00. 120,000 20,000 100,000 
Totals: eect eee 305,000 84,000 221,000 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


The surplus of £293,184 at 31st December, 1968 was increased 
to a surplus of £773,121 by 31st December, 1969. 


MAIN HEADS OF REVENUE 


The main heads of revenue in the years 1968 and 1969 were: 


1968 & 1969 & 
Customs duties ............ cece ence 5,777,537 6,768,246 
Stamp duties ................. é 627,508 855,478 
Motor car & Drivers’ licences . 425,139 485,526 








Omnibus services ........... ; 342,914 429,943 
Land tax .......... , 652,915 665,805 
Companies tax ...............cc cece eeeeeen ee 307,350 387,350 


Customs receipts were 54% and 56.5% of the total revenue 
in 1968 and 1969 respectively. The object of the customs tariff 
is to raise revenue, not to exclude Imports. 


Summary of the Main Features of the Customs Tariff 


The following items, irrespective of origin, are admitted free of 
duty: 
Living animals (excluding birds), grain, flour and animal feeds, 
cornmeal, farina or cassava, flour from wheat or rye, apples and 
citrus fruit, baby foods (canned or bottled), beans and peas dried, 
cereals, uncooked (not ready to serve), cheese, cheddar (coloured 
or natural in bulk or not less than 5lbs. each), coffee beans, cream 
(canned or dried), macaroni (dry), margarine (of which the butter 
content does not exceed 10%), milk (condensed, evaporated or 
dried including milk substitutes used as baby foods), potatoes 
(seed), rice, salt, spaghetti, macaroni and other similar farinaceous 
products (dry and uncooked) sugar, tea, fish (belng salted or 
smoked cod, smoked haddocks or herring and mackerel pickled 
in brine or salted) (not canned or bottled), agricultural implements, 
antitoxins, vaccines, viruses, serums and bacterin used for thera- 
peutic purposes; apparatus for the production of fresh water; 
artificial limbs and eyes, mechanical aids for crippled persons 
including invalid chairs, hearing alds; books Including pamphlets 
being reading matter only; box material for export of Bermuda 
produce; bullion; cinematograph films certifled by the Board of 
Education to be of an educational character and not Intended for 
commercial exhibition; coin and currency notes; construction plans 
or blue prints; containers of a permanent character specially de- 
signed to facilitate the carriage of goods by one or more modes 
of transport without Intermediate reloading, having an internal 
volume of not less than one cubic meter (together with the normal 
accessories and equipment thereof) where such containers are 
exported within six months from the date of import; cooperage 
stock, consisting of staves, heads, hoops and tining strips; empty 
barrels; engravings on paper or parchment; fertilizers; fishing nets, 
lines, hooks and plastic floats; fungicides and insecticides; life 
buoys, life rafts, flares, rockets, inflatable life rafts and apparatus 
for making radio distress signals; machinery and parts therefor to 
be used in the dalry industry for the processing or packaging of 
fresh milk or for the milking of cows; medals, cups and similar 
articles which have been awarded abroad to any person for distinc- 
tion in art, literature, sclence or sport, or for public service, or 
otherwise as a record of meritorious achievement or conduct; 
paintings and photographs or reproductions thereof; postage 
stamps; printed paper wrappers for shipment of tomatoes; speci- 
mens of natural history (excluding specimens intended for resale). 
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There is a Preferential Tariff applicable to imports 
produced ‘in, and consigned directly from, the Commonwealth, 
the Irish Republic, Burma and Western Samoa, and a General 
Tariff applicable to Imports from any other source. 


Stamp Duties 


A stamp duty of £1 was collected on the ticket of each passen- 
ger departing from the island by air or surface craft. Cheques 
and receipts issued for £1 or upwards were chargeable with a 
stamp of twopence each. 


Other taxes 


There is no income tax or estate duty in Bermuda. There is a 
land tax which is at present 2/- In the £1 per annum, based on the 
annual rental value of any land, building or part of a building occu- 
pied or capable of beneficial occupation as a separate unit. Resi- 
dential units with an annual rental value of under £900 are either 
wholly or partly exempt from the tax. 


Local Government Finance 
The Corporations of Hamilton and St. George’s and the nine 

Parish Vestries derive their revenue from rates and Liquor Licensing 

Fees. The two Corporations also receive considerable revenue 

from wharfage fees. 

Revenue and Expenditure in 1969 were as follows: 

Revenue Expenditure 
583,164 530,312 
108,612 74,989 

20,719 18,839 
16,300 16,845 
17,449 16,984 
32,163 23,891 
92,065 82,251 
20,329 20,558 
33,357 29,905 
14,544 15,147 
26,413 24,650 


City of Hamilton 
Town of St. George 
St. George’s Parish 
Hamilton Parish ... 
Smith’s Parish 
Devonshire Parish .. 
Pembroke Parish 
Paget Parish ...... 
Warwick Parish ... 
Southampton Parish 
Sandys Parish 








Chapter 4 : Currency and Banking 


During 1969 the currency consisted of Bermuda Government 
notes in denominations of £10, £5, £1, 10s. and 5s. and British 
metal coinage was also used. 

On Decimalisation Day, 6th February, 1970, the currency will 
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be changed to Bermuda Monetary Authority notes in denomina- 
of $50, $20, $10, $5, and $1 and Bermuda Monetary Authority 
metal coinage of 50c, 25c, 10c, 5c and 1c. 

United Kingdom notes and U.S. and Canadian dollars are not 
legal tender in Bermuda but they are all freely accepted in most 
trading establishments and by the banks at a small discount. 

The value of currency notes in circulation on the 31st Decem- 
ber 1968 was £2,949,195.10.0 and on the 31st December 1969 was 
£3,582,195.10.0. The note issue was covered by investments in the 
Note Security Fund and Bermuda Monetary Authority, the market 
value of which, plus liquid funds, was £3,403,041.13.7 on 31st 
December 1968 and £3,855,363.16.4 on the 31st December 1969. 

As well as the Bank of Bermuda Limited with its head office 
in Hamilton and branches in Hamilton, St. George's and Somerset 
and the Bank of N. T. Butterfield & Son Ltd. with its head office in 
Hamilton and a branch in St. George's, two new banks were 
established in 1969. These are Bermuda National Bank Limited and 
Bermuda Provident Bank Limited, both of which have their head 
oftice In Hamilton and no branches. 

The Bank of Bermuda Limited was established in 1889 and 
incorporated in 1890 and for many years was the sole depository 
in Bermuda of the Bermuda Government providing a wide range 
of banking and trust facilities. The Bank of N. T. Butterfield was 
incorporated In 1904 but has existed as a banking house since 
1858. It provides a complete banking service and Is a qualified 
depository of the United States Treasury. it has correspondents 
throughout Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, the 
United Kingdom, the United States of America and the West Indies. 
The rates of both local banks for sterling were: on drafts of £5 
or less, 1s; on the first £500, 1 per cent; or any amount over £500, 
4 of 1 per cent. An additional charge is levied for telegraphic 
transfers. 

The Post Office Savings Bank reported: 


Year No. of Accounts Deposits Withdrawals 
1968 8,376 £219,698 £255,698 
1969 8,174 £200,092 £266,411 


Chapter 5 : Commerce 


The value of trade during 1968-1969 was a follows: 
Year Total Imports Recorded Re-Exports Local Exports Total Exports 


1968  £30,449,458 £26,737,131 ££ 784,284  £27,521,415 
1969 £35,625,940*  £26,811,918 £1,086,180 £27,897,998 
*Excluding imports into Ireland Island Freeport which amounted 
to £26,478,455.3.8. 

Although the visible balance of trade continued adverse, there 
was substantial and fully compensating revenue in 1969 from 
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invisible items, including the tourist business; repairs to shipping 
sustaining damage on the neighbouring seas; accommodation, 
goods and services supplied to the United States bases in Ber- 
muda; considerable investments at generally low rates of interest 
of United Kingdom capital in Bermudian enterprises; the continued 
establishment in large numbers in Bermuda of international com- 
panies which, in addition to paying a Government fee of £200 each 
per annum, involved substantial legal, banking and accountants’ 
fees and other expenses locally. The operation of the Ireland Island 
Freeport also earned revenue for the colony from rent, services, 
etc., so that the overall balance of trade was favourable. A break- 
down of the more important items of imports and exports is given 
in the tables on pages 21 and 22. 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTS 1969 














COMMODITY UNITS QUANTITY VALUE £ 
Beef, fresh tons 1,745 1,449,811. 3.0 
Poultry tons 1,112 406,126.12.0 - 
Butter tons 423 91,523. 0.0 
Milk, evaporated cases 65,757 128,765.10.0 
Flour tons 2,373 147,274. 4.0 
Sugar tons 1,794 89,354. 8.0 
Malt Liquor gals. 839,961 483,360. 6.0 
Whiskey gals. 116,764 336,213. 7.0 
Tobacco _ _— 299,474.12.0 
Lumber ,000 ft. 5,333 368,753.17.0 
Footwear, leather cases 33,753 468,128. 6.0 
Cotton clothing pkgs. 48,392 1,440,096.16.0 
Woollen clothing pkgs. 11,807 1,053,479. 4.0 
Rayon clothing pkgs. 1,047 101,783. 5.0 
Hardware cases 41,632 631,779.17.0 
Furniture cases 40,188 1,107,799.13.0 
Electrical supplies cases 60,836 2,135,889.18.0 
Motor vehicles 

(passengers) _ 2,392 1,047,111.18.0 
Gasoline ,000 gals. 7,890,708 392,069.15.0 
Diesel Oil tons 24,469 196,176. 3.0 

PRINCIPAL DOMESTIC EXPORTS 1969 

COMMODITY UNITS QUANTITY VALUE £ 
Concentrated essences pkgs. 3,427 991,629. 8.11 
Flowers (cut) crates 1,364 7,168.15. 6 
Pharmaceuticals pkgs. _ 8,280. 9. 2 
Beauty preparations pkgs. 348 73,001.19.11 
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PRINCIPAL RE-EXPORTS 1969 





COMMODITY 
Aircraft supplies 


Bunkers .......... 
Household effects . 






Liquors ............ 

Machinery and parts ... 24,556.14. 4 
Motor vehicles and parts 3,073. 4.11 
Personal effects ......... * 181,594.10.11 
Pharmaceuticals .... .-. 24,732,433. 0. 9 





VALUE OF DOMESTIC EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 
OF DESTINATION 1969 







COMMODITY VALUE ¢ 

United Kingdom 173,596. 2. 8 
United States of America 65,255.13. 3 
Canada —..........ceeeceeseeee 113,654. 5. 7 
Commonwealth Carib. Terr. 37,822.14. 8 
All other countries ............... 795,751.17. 4 


TOTAL: 1,086,080.13. 6 





VALUE OF IMPORTS BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 1969 


COMMODITY VALUE & 
United States of America ... .-. 15,417,498. 5. 0 






United Kingdom .... 8,051,721.11. 0 
Canada_............. 3,561,416.13. 0 
Netherlands West Indies 976,262. 6. 0 
Comm. Carib. Terr. ... ... 732,480. 2. 0 
France ........... ... 688,884.17. 0 
New Zealand 733,506. 8. 0 
Germany 757,181. 0. 0 
Netherlands 854,674. 9. 0 
Venezuela 741,500. 0. 0 
Denmark 445,239. 8. 0 
Italy ........ 428,449. 7. 0 
Australia ........ 32,603.10. 0 
All other countries .... 2,204,522. 1. 0 





*TOTAL 35,625,940. 1. 0 
*Excluding imports Into Ireland Island Freeport ze aS a 


Chapter 6 : Tourism 

Responsibility for the promotion of tourism, under the Member 
of Executive Council for Tourism and Trade, rests with the Depart: 
ment of Tourism and Trade Development which has its head office 
in Bermuda and branch offices in London, New York, Chicago and 
Toronto. 

The Bermuda Trade Development Board was responsible for 
these matters until the new constitution was adopted in June, 1968. 

Tourism continued to be the major industry and source of 
revenue. 


1967 1968 1969 
Regular Visitors .................. 237,163 267,442 280,987 
Cruise Passengers ............... 44,004 63,937 89,933 


Totals 281,167 331,379 370,920 


As a result of the dramatic increase in cruise passengers, Gov- 
ernment adopted a policy of accommodating a maximum of two 
ships at dock in Hamilton and two ships at anchor at one time, with 
approximately 2,500 to 3,000 passengers being provided with shore 
facilities. 

Bermuda is a small Island, and its main source of income is 
from regular visitors who stay in hotels etc. In order to protect the 
100 year-plus industry, Government has agreed that future develop- 
ment must be phased and controlled to ensure an orderly expansion 
and to preserve those qualities which have attracted so many 
visitors on first and repeat visits. 

In 1969 there were an estimated 6.250 beds in recognized ac- 
commodation. By the Spring of 1971 two major hotels with 600 
beds each will have been completed, and it is considered that future 
expansion must be carefully controlled. 

A Hotel (Licensing and Control) Act was passed in 1969. This 
requires all accommodation taking six or more paying guests to be 
licensed. Minimum standards under the regulations must be main- 
tained. 

The value of the tourist trade in 1969 was estimated to be about 
£27,500,000., an increase of about 5% over 1968. 

The origin of visitors remained basically the same: 83% from 
the U.S.A., 10.6% from Canada, 3.5% from England and 2.4% from 
Europe and other countries. 

The length of stay of the regular visitors remained at approxi- 
mately 6 nights and 7 days. The degree of satisfaction of visitors, 
based on the survey of departing visitors at the airport, remained 
extremely high. 
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The reasons given by visitors why they like Bermuda have 
been consistent for many years. They are: the friendliness and 
hospitality of Bermudians; Bermuda is quiet and clean, restful and 
peaceful; Bermuda's great scenic beauty. 

The reason given for their not planning to return in the near 
iuture was that they wanted to see other parts of the world. 

The budget for 1969 was £1,271,871 an increase of 7.8%. This 
was mainly to'take care of the normal increases in advertising rates, 
salaries etc. The net cost of attracting a visitor has remained at 
about £2. 10. 0 for some years. 

Ninety-nine percent of Bermuda’s regular visitors arrived by 
air. This has been consistent for a number of years, for travel by 
ship now is primarily on “floating hotels.” 

The main gateways in the U.S.A. are: Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Detroit, Newark, New York and Philadelphia. British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation, Eastern Air Lines, Northeast Airlines and 
Pan American World Airways operate the U.S.A.-Bermuda services. 

British Overseas Airways Corporation has operated a frequent 
service between London and Bermuda for a number of years. How- 
ever, some of the flights terminate in the Caribbean. 

Qantas operates a once-weekly stop each way at Bermuda 
on its Australia/U.K./Australia route. 

Air Canada has operated frequent services from Toronto and 
Montreal for a number of years, and recently inaugurated a weekly 
flight from Halifax. Most of these terminate in the Caribbean. 

The new Port Royal Golf Course, Bermuda's 8th, should be 
completed during the coming year. 


Chapter 7 : Agriculture and Fisheries 


Agriculture, horticulture, animal husbandry and fisheries are 
the responsibility of the Member of Executive Council for Works 
and Agriculture, who is advised by a Board consisting of eleven 
members appointed on an annual basis. 

The land available for agriculture continues to decline as the 
need for playing fields, golf courses and housing becomes greater. 
In 1969, it was estimated that about 740 acres remained for agri- 
cultural purposes, utilised as follows. 





Vegetables ... 300 acres 
Fruit ......- 220 ” 
Flowers . 50 ” 
Pasture . 145 =" 
Fodder . 15" 
Fallow ~ tO 
Total .....ccceeeeeecreeeeesreeeenetee® 740 acres 





Tenant farming accounts for approximately 80% of the land 
under cultivation, principally in small holdings of less than 10 acres. 


Crop Production 

Severe March gales, a record low rainfall in May, and one of 
the driest summers on record resulted in reduced yields from vege- 
table and fruit crops. The volume of potatoes purchased by the 
Government Marketing Centre in the spring was down 2,490 bushels 
or 16% from 1968. The citrus crop was estimated at 25% of normal. 


Dairy Industry 

Fresh milk production fell to 2,245,293 U.S. quarts, a reduction 
of 637,708 quarts or 22% from 1968. This decrease was inevitable 
as the number of milk cows fell to 636, a decline of 235 head. 
Commercial land development, rising costs of production and in- 
compatability of dairying with suburban development all contributed 
to the decline in the dairy industry. 


Entomological and Other Research 

The encyrtid parasite, Neodusmetia sangwan! (Rao), estab- 
lished in Bermuda in 1968, continued to show promise as an 
effective contro! of Rhodesgrass scale Antonina graminis (Maskell). 
Asecond parasite Timberlakia europaea (Mercet) also an encyrtid, 
was recovered in considerable numbers from Rhodesgrass scale, 
and has obviously been present in Bermuda for some time, 
although not previously recorded. Multiple parasitism is a feature 
of attack by Timberlakla, with as many as 20 individual parasites 
regularly reared from a single host. 

A flea beetle Chaetocnema sp. (nr. brunnescens Horn) con- 
tinued to defoliate the seaside plant Buttonwood, Conocarpus 
erecta. Adult beetles produce a characteristic sicle-shaped injury 
on foliage which causes leaf drop, die back and even death of 
severely infested plants. Attempts to determine larvai hosts have 
not yet been successful. 

Parasites of the potato tuber worm, Phthormaea operculella 
(Zeller) were received from the Indian Station of the Common- 
wealth Institute of Biological Control. Species received included 
Orgilus parcus, Nythobla sp. (from Cypress), Temelucha sp., 
Apanteles subandinus, and Diadegma stellenboschense. Cultures 
of all species were maintained in Bermuda during the summer, but 
only O. parcus, the most easily reared of the group, will be main- 
tained in 1970 to provide material for field releases. 

Bermuda continued to remain free from the Mediterranean 
fruit fly, Ceratitis captitata, (Wiedemann) and it has now been 
seven years since the last fruit fly was trapped on the Island. 
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Vernalization experiments were conducted on a late season 
strain of Easter Lily, Lillum tongiflorum var. eximlum Nickois. Six- 
inch diameter bulbs held for six weeks at 70°-75°F. then six weeks 
at 45° F., flowered in 110 days with an average bud count of three 
on an elghteen-inch stem. There was no significant reduction in 
number, size or weight of vernalized bulbs when compared to 
untreated bulbs at harvest (stems were not cut in these 
experiments). 

The comparative effectiveness of ethylene chlorohydrin (0.6% ) 
and gibberellic acid (1 ppm) dips in initiating sprouting in 
recently-dug seed potatoes was evaluated. Pontiac potatoes 
grown in Canada were used and were planted one month after 
harvest. Consistency of sprouting was comparable in both treat- 
ments and was superior to that achieved from untreated seed 
pieces. Initially, plants grown from seed pieces dipped in gib- 
berellic acid solution were less sturdy and of smaller ieaf size 
than those dipped in ethylene chlorohydrin, but this difference 
disappeared after six weeks of growth and yields from both treat- 
ments were comparable. 


Parks Division 

The Reafforestation Scheme, started in 1949, virtually came to 
an end in 1969, although the Reafforestation Compulsory Powers 
Act, 1952 is still in effect. The parks division of the Department has, 
therefore superseded the Reafforestation Scheme. This division 
maintains the roadside plantings, wayside gardens, parks and public 
beaches of some 360 acres, together with 158 acres of school 
grounds and playing fields. The Easter lily improvement scheme 
continues to show progress. About 2 acres of land were planted 
with Easter lilles in 1969. 


Vegetable, Fruit and Flower Production 
The production of vegetables for 1969 is given in the following 
table. 
No. of Crops Farm Valve 

per year Aoreage Total Yield 8 

35 70,000 Ibs. 7,000 
14 12,000 Ibs. 500 
11 35,700 Ibs. 3,510 






Broccoli 


Cabbage .. 15 210,000 Ibs. 10,500 
Carrots 408,000 Ibs. 30,600 
Onions __....... ao 10 120,000 Ibs. 6,000 
Potatoes, Irish ... 110 1,300,000 Ibs. 39,100 

. Sweet ... 35 87,500 Ibs. 6,554 
Tomatoes ......... 20 120,000 Ibs. 15,000 


HN 42NH=NNNN 


Miscellaneous 35 260,000 Ibs. 18,750 


Totals 306} 2,623,200 lbs. 136,742 
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Number of Value 
Crop Acreage bearing trees Total Yield $s 


Citrus .... 140 10,650 160,500 doz. 42,600 
Bananas 80 1,300,000 Ibs. 90,000 


Easter Lilies 
The following table shows the production of Easter lilies for 
export to the U.S.A., Canada and the United Kingdom. 








Boxes of Value 
Year Acres Bulbe flowers exported s 
1969 3 181,200 1,364 7,168 


Animal Husbandry 

The following table shows the number of farm domestic animals 
in Bermuda at the end of 1969, with the 1968 figures given as a 
comparison. 








1969 1968 
636 871 

227 369 

30 66 

50 52 

er 58 55 

Saddle including ponies ...... 349 283 
Goats ... 167 174 
Pigs 814 1,038 





No tuberculosis was found in the dairy cattle throughout the 
year 1969. 


Production of Meat, Milk and Eggs 





Commodity Unit Quantity 100 value $ Quantity? Vetue s 
Beef and Veal Ib. 208,346 13,641 232,600 15,157 
Pork ............ Ib. 188,460 18,812 209,400 , 
Poultry aoe Ib. 72,000 7,200 66,000 6,600 
Milk ............ gall. 561,323 233,884 724,580 301,078 
Eggs ............ doz. 1,236,375 380,900 1,186,750 370,860 
Rainfall 


The total rainfall recorded at the Botanical Gardens throughout 
the year 1969 amounted to 47.87 inches, which was 10.13 Inches 
below the annual average. The driest months were May with .76 
of an Inch, April 1.79 inches and August 1.85 Inches. Only in three 
months, namely January, March and December did the rainfall 
exceed the monthly average. 

Fisheries 

The Fisheries Advisory Committee of the Board of Works and 
Agriculture made a detailed study of the Fisheries Regulations and 
methods to promote the fishing industry during the year under 
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review. Proposed amendments to the Fisheries Regulations include 
the licencing of all fishermen and the compulsory submission of 
statistics. Before submitting recommendations to the Member, the 
Advisory Committee freely consulted the general body of fishermen 
to obtain their reaction to the proposals. As a result of these dis- 
cussions with the fishermen, several changes were made to the 
proposed amendments. 


In 1969, there was little change in the commercial fishing 
industry. Records show that there were 556 registered fishermen 
and only 87 of these do not use fish pots. There are 100 persons 
engaged in full-time fishing. Approximately 7,000 pots are set by 
668 pot users and of these, 199 are amateurs. The heavy concen- 
tration of pots results in relatively small catches per pot and 
therefor, small total catches per fisherman. 


The Government fish freezing plant at Prospect, established 
in 1963 for the benefit of commercial fishermen, on a rental basis, 
remained open throughout the year. This cold storage unit, however, 
was mostly used for the storage of bait. 


The Government continued to pay grants equivalent to the 
custom duties payable on essential equipment to professional 
fishermen, who submitted information on daily landings, operating 
expenses and fishing efforts. The approximate weight of fish land- 
ings in 1969 is estimated at 1,450,000 Ibs. and 140,000 Ibs. of spiny 
lobsters for a total value of $720,000. It is hoped that with the 
eventual introduction of the compulsory submission of statistics 
by the fishermen, a more accurate estimate of the value of the 
fishing industry will be available in future reports. 


Chapter 8 : Social Services 
EDUCATION 


The general administration of education is the responsibility 
of the Member for Education, who is assisted by a Parliamentary 
Secretary and an Advisory Board. The Head of the Department 
is the Permanent Secretary for Education and Libraries. The chief 
technical officer is the Director of Education. 


Schools 

Schools are divided into Aided and Maintained. Management 
of the former is vested in local committees or governing bodies, 
to whom Government makes annual grants under certain condi- 
tions. The Maintained schools are directly administered by the 
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Department of Education. There were in 1969 seven Aided and 
thirty-five Maintained schools (including a school for handicapped 
children, a unit for the maladjusted and three Nursery Schools). 


The only two denominational schools in Bermuda are private 
and receive no government aid. 


All schools in Bermuda are co-educational, except two for 
boys and two for girls. 


The Schools Act, 1954, Amendment Act, 1965, established the 
right of all children of compulsory school age (5 to 14 in 1965, 
5 to 15 in 1967 and 5 to 16 in 1969) to receive free primary and 
secondary education. Fees for children within the statutory school 
ages are therefore only charged for “B” stream pupils in the three 
secondary academic schols. Private schools, of course, charge 
fees. 


Aided and Maintained secondary schools provide education 
up to ‘O” level G.C.E., while the Academic Sixth Form Centre 
caters to pupils preparing for University entrance through “A” level 
G.C.E. One private secondary school provides both “O” and “A” 
level G.C.E. instruction. Junior clerical courses are provided at 
five schools, advanced commercial instruction at the Bermuda 
Technical Institute and hotel training at the Hotel and Catering 
College. 


The secondary schools provide a four to five year course 
leading to G.C.E., R.S.A., or City and Guilds examinations. Pupils 
are normally transferred from the primary schools between the 
ages of 11 years and 8 months and 12 years and 8 months. The 
Technical Institute has become part of a further education complex 
and offers, as well as the commercial courses mentioned, full- 
time and part-time courses for a variety of trades and professions. 
Fees for pupils over the statutory age are payable at these schools 
— the present rates ranging from £6 a term to £9 a term. Home 
Economics are provided at nine secondary schools or departments 
of schools, and handicraft courses at seven; pre-vocational training 
in hotel technology, building crafts and garage mechanics is offered 
in various secondary schools. 


Puplis 


The average enrolment and attendance in the Aided and 
Maintained schools during 1969 was 3,060 and 8,450 respectively. 
These numbers included pupils who were receiving secondary 
education. 


At the end of 1969, out of a total enrolment of 13,804, 6,645 
were boys and 7,059 were girls. Although attendance is at present 
compulsory for children over 5 and under 16, at the end of 1969 
there were 736 pupils over the school leaving age in the secondary 
schools. 

Bulidings ‘ 

One completely new school, Warwick Secondary School, was 
completed during 1969 provided for a four-form entry secondary 
school. Further additions to schools included a general arts/crafts 
room and storage facilities at Northlands School, a new gymnasium 
at the Churchill School and a new classroom block at the Bermuda 
Technical Institute to enable the introduction of commercial studies. 
This latter development provided the first opportunity for the 
admission of girls to the Institute. 


In addition to new construction a general rehabilitation pro- 
gramme of older schoo! buildings was carried out. 


Special Schools 
The school for physically and sensorily handicapped children 
caters for some 43 children. 


The three special or remedial schools accommodate 221 
children. 


Higher Education 


There is no university or other institution of higher education 
as such in Bermuda, but extra-mural courses are available from 
two North American universities, while Government and other pri- 
vate agencies provide opportunities for some forty persons each 
year to be trained abroad at this level. Included in these awards 
are teacher training scholarships up to the number of qualified 
candidates applying. A large number of trained teachers has been 
recruited from the United Kingdom, U.S.A., Canada and the West 
Indies, so that at the end of 1969, 90.7% of the teachers in the 
Government Maintained and Aided schools had university degrees 
or had taken teacher training courses abroad or possessed both 
these qualifications. 


Youth Services 


The Member without Portfolio with the responsibility for youth 
and recreation moved his headquarters In August, 1969, to the 
Toddings Buliding in Hamilton. 
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The Department established three Government Community 
Youth and Recreational Centres during the year 1969 in St. 
George's, Pembroke and Warwick Parishes. The Pembroke Youth 
Centre now operates in the former Pembroke Sunday School Build- 
ing which was purchased for the purpose by Government for 
£42,000. 

The Youth Centres which cater to some six hundred young- 
sters are run by eighteen part-time leaders, many of whom are 
teachers. 


The Bermuda Youth Council 


The objects of the Bermuda Youth Council are: (a) to liaise 
between youth groups and (b) to bring the needs of such youth 
groups to the notice of the Government and the general public. 


The Council operates Messina House (Youth and Conference 
Centre), which was opened by His Excellency the Governor on 
12th May, 1968. Over 1,200 persons used the facilities during the 
year, including groups from Canada. The Probation Department 
held their Annual Seminar there In October and the Bermuda As- 
sociation of Social Workers held their Annual Seminar there in 
November. 


Messina House is proving an asset to the community for young 
and adult groups alike. Twenty-six groups used the facilities during 
the year. 


Youth Leaders Seminar 


The 3rd Annual Youth Leaders Seminar on the theme “In- 
volvement” was held at St. Paul's Christian Education Centre on 
June 1st and was attended by over two hundred and fifty persons. 


Cultural Activities 


The first ever “Youth on Display” festival was held in May, 
under the patronage of His Excellency the Governor — Lord 
Martonmere. Over 12,000 persons attended the programme which 
ran for five days at the City Hall and buildings throughout Hamilton 
and Pembroke. The co-operation of the schools and wholehearted 
participation of the youngsters demonstrated what could be done 
with proper motivation. 


Camp Wahoo (Ports Island) 


The Government Leader, Sir Henry Tucker, M.C.P., paid an 
official visit to campers in July, accompanied by the Hon. L. |. Swan, 
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M.C.P., Member without Portfolio with the responsibility for youth 
and recreation, and other Government officials. 


The Opposition Leader, Mrs. Lois Browne-Evans, M.C.P., paid 
an Official visit to campers in August, accompanied by Mr. William 
Cox, M.C.P., Parliamentary Secretary for Education, and others. 


It was impossible to cater to groups from abroad during the 
year, because of the heavy bookings by Bermudian youth groups. 


More than 12,500 persons participated in the camping pro- 
gramme. 


Ferry Reach 


The Bermuda Girl Guides Association celebrated their 50th 
Anniversary, the highlight being an International Camp at Ferry 
Reach. 


The Boy Scouts Association 


His Excellency the Governor, Lord Martonmere, officially 
opened the Boy Scouts Hut at Admiralty House on Sunday, 23rd 
November, 1969. 


Summer Playgrounds 


During the summer the Youth Services operated two Summer 
Playground programmes in St. George’s and Pembroke for the 
benefit of school children. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


There is a Member of Executive Council for Health and Wel- 
fare, who has general powers of direction on the Hospital Board, 
which is responsible for the management of the general hospital. 
The Department of Health and Welfare is under the supervision of 
the Chief Medical Officer. 


Hospitals 

King Edward VII Memorial Hospital is the general hospital. It 
is well equipped and supplies specialist services. It also has an 
Emergency and Out-patient Department. It has approximately 
230 beds. 


St. Brendan's Hospital for all types of mental disorder has a 
modern wing and qualified psychiatrists. It consist of some 240 
beds. 


Prospect Hospital and Lefroy House are residential hospitals 
for geriatric cases requiring varying degrees of whole time care. 
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In all the hospitals, fees are charged to patients but by Gov- 
ernment grants, voluntary contributions and Parish Vestries, help 
is given to those who are unable to pay the full rates. 


Health and Welfare 


The Department of Health and Welfare is a combination of the 
former Medical and Health Department and the Social Welfare 
Board. On the health side, it provides clinics held outside the hos- 
pitals for school children, for women and babies and dental clinics 
for school children. The Department also runs the school medical 
sevices, supervises foster homes, nursery schools and day nur- 
series and is responsible for the medical care of penal instututions 
and the Police. The normal activities of a Health Department such 
as special clinics for social diseases and a general responsibility 
for communicable diseases are undertaken. 

The Bermuda Welfare Society is a nursing association respon- 
sible for the parish nurses whose original function was domiciliary 
midwifery but with the change of habit in Bermuda by which most 
women (95%) go to hospital to have their babies, the nurses 
carry out other activities leaning towards health visiting. They 
also join with the doctors and nurses of the Department in run- 
ning baby clinics every week in each Parish. 

Immunisation and preventive care is undertaken vigorously 
and the general health of the community is good. Immunisation 
programmes exist in diphtheria, whooping cough, tetanus, polio- 
myelitis and measles. Vaccination against smallpox Is compulsory 
over one year of age. Clinic attendances were as follows:— 






1968 1969 

Planned Parenthood Clinics ................::::eeseee 1,968 2,426 
Pre-natal Clinics .............. oa 967 1,091 
Baby and pre-school clinics 11,600 10,730 
School clinics .................00c00 9,421 9,266 
Dental clinics: School children . 12,579 12,650 
Others ................ 556 431 

Medical examination of school children . 3,429 3,530 
Minor ailment clinics at schools ..................... 12,546 15,682 


The fall in baby numbers has continued annually since 1963 
and may account for any diminishment in baby clinic attendances 
but it Is now the policy to encourage children with any minor com- 
plaint to come to the baby clinics up to the age of five which Is 
the compulsory school joining age. 

During 1969 there were an abnormal number of cases of 
mumps and scarlet fever, also, as for the rest of the world, a high 
number of cases of influenza were reported. Gonorrhoea and syphil- 
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lls reflect the general world trends of some increase. There was no 
severe epidemic in 1969. 

The Bermuda Tuberculosis and Health Association with asist- 
ance from the Department, carried out a successful diabetic pro- 
gramme and the family limitation and birth control programmes of 
the Department of Health and Welfare continued with success. 





1988 1968 

Number Rate Number Rate 

Living births 984 19.40 934 18.34 
Deaths os 405 7.99 372 7.30 
Infant mortality ...... 23 23.37 25 26.77 


Two clinic services in addition to those named, are doing well. 
The Child Guidance Clinic increases in activity, and a very high 
number of patients who have suffered some form of mental disorder 
are supported by domiciliary care and out-patient attendance. 

For interest and comparison the causes of death in residents 
expressed per 100,000 is appended. 

The former probation service which was absorbed into the 
Welfare Division of the Department of Health and Welfare during 
1968 continued its former function but plans for enlarging its welfare 
scope are envisaged. 

Other voiuntary bodies involved in welfare work with the 
Individual include: 

(1) The Lady Cubitt Compassionate Association (L.C.C.A.) 
who employ a case worker whose work includes the 
supervision of children under the Protection of Children 
Act. 

(2) The Salvation Army who employ a social worker who 
does much work with women who come before the 
Courts. 

(3) The Committee of Twenty-five for Handicapped Children 
whose main project is the provision of a Sheltered 
Workshop, which came under supervision of the 
Department in September. 

With the change of Constitution in 1968, many of the present 
social service arrangements were reviewed and as a result of this 
review gradual adjustment is being made in the functions of 
Voluntary Societies. 

The Society for the Blind continues Its teaching and training 
work with the adult blind. The Department of Education provides 
special schools for the physically and mentally handicapped or 
maladjusted and a day training centre for the ineducable young 
child is run by the Department of Health and Welfare. 
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“B" List 1968 1969 
Code No. Causes of Death Male Female Total Male Female Total 
4. Enteritis and other diarrhoeal diseases 4.0 2.0 6.0 20 — 2.0 





5. Tuberculosis of respiratory system .. _- — 2.0 2.0 4.0 


17. Syphilis and its sequelae ...... _ 4.0 4.0 _ — _ 
18. All other infective and parasitic disease 8.0 2.0 10.0 2.0 2.0 4.0 
19. Malignant Neoplasms .......... 89.3 75.4 164.7 72.7 58.9 131.6 


20. Benign neoplasms and neoplasms of 

















unspecified nature .......... 4.0 = 4.0 _ - _ 

21. Diabetes mellitus 10.0 20.0 30.0 25.5 31.4 56.9 
23. Anaemias 4.0 - 40 — _ —_ 
- _- - 2.0 4.0 6.0 





24. Meningitis 
25. Active Rheumatic fever 
26. Chronic rheumatic heart disease 
27. Hypertensive disease 

28. Ischaemic heart disease 
29. Other forms of heart disease ...... 
30. Cerebrovascular disease 




















31. Influenza _- 2.0 2.0 _- 2.0 2.0 
32. Pneumonia .... 15.8 9.9 25.7 9.8 9.8 19.6 
33. Bronchitis, emphysema and asthma 15.9 2.0 17.9 719 = 7.9 
34. Peptic ulcer 40 — 40 59 — 5.9 

2.0 2.0 4.0 _ _- - 


35. Appendicitis .... 
36. Intestinal obstruction ang hernia. 
37. Cirrhosis of liver ... 
38. Nephritis and nephrosis 
39. Hyperplasia of prostate 


41. Other complications of pregnancy, child- 
birth and the puerperium, delivery with- 
out mention of complication 


42. Congenital anomaties ... 


. Birth Injury, difficult labour and delivery 
without mention of complication ......... 4.0 2.0 60 — 2.0 2.0 
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44. Other causes of perinatal mortality . 8.0 6.0 14.0 15.7 7.7 33.4 
45. Symptoms & ill-defined conditions - 6.0 6.0 3.9 2.0 6.9 
46. Ail other diseases .... $1.6 39.7 91.3 49.1 29.5 78.5 
47. Motor vehicle accidents 19.9 6.0 25.9 13.7 9.8* 23.6 
48. All other accidents ... 31.8 9.9 41.7 23.6 4.0 27.6 
49. Suicide and self-infilcted injuries . 6.0 2.0 8.0 7.9 2.0 9.9 
50. All other extemal causes _- 2.0 20 — _- —_ 
443.2 359.9 803.1 395.1 336.4 731.6 











6.0 40 10.0 2.0 3.9 5.9 
20 — 20 — - = 








- 20 20 — 2.0 2.0 
140 2.0 160 20 39 6.9 























Total... 








*The cause of death of 1 Bermudian female resident is still to be determined by 
@ coroner. Because this person was involved in a traffic accident shortly before 
death, she Is provisionally included In the ‘motor vehicle accidents’ figures. 
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Other activities involving a great deal of work are the Marriage 
Guidance Council work which is supported by voluntary workers, 
and the mechanics involved in the adoption of children which falls 
at this time to the Welfare Division of the Department of Health 
and Welfare. 

In the environmental field there is day to day activity in super- 
vision of hotels, restaurants, shops, victualling establishments, 
manufactories of foods, pasteurising plants, dairy farms and 
slaughter houses. There is also a close watch kept on the quality 
of imported foods. 

The Department is also fully responsible for the quarantine 
services and port health work although personnel of the Customs 
Department act as agents for this service in some respects. 

The standard of new housing and old housing from the point 
of view of health is supervised and the scavenging services and pest 
contro! (mosquito and rodent) is included in the environmental 
division. 

Supervision of sanitary engineering forms a large part of the 
Department's work, and a general watch for dangers of pollution 
in enclosed waters is maintained. 


JUNIOR TRAINING SCHOOL FOR BOYS — PAGET ISLAND 


The Junior Training School for Boys is housed on Paget Iskand, 
situated between St. Davids and St. Georges. It is an attractive 
Island of approximately 36 acres, with access to the mainland by 
the School's motor launch. 

Normally there are 25 to 30 boys in residence, with an age 
range between 10 and 16 years. The boys are committed by the 
Juvenile Panel of the Magistrates Court, for an indeterminate per- 
iod, the minimum of which is nine months and the maximum is three 
years. In practice, the actual time spent at the School depends on 
the individuals and how they respond to the rehabilitative training. 

The School is entirely educational in character. The pro- 
gramme includes remedial education under a specialist teacher. 
The vocational training includes carpentry, mechanics, building 
maintenance and gardening. There is a wide range of recreational 
pursuits. 

The discipline is firm but tolerant. The nature of the system of 
correction is entirely remedial and educational, based on the prin- 
ciple of reward earning, which in practice, for example, allows the 
student to earn frequent visits to his home and family and, at the 
same time, reduce his commitment time. There is no corporal pun- 
ishment. 

The School is directed by a Board of Governors, appointed by 
the Governor and managed by the Superintendent. 
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May 8, 1969. A historic day for St. George. On that day, the York 
Herald of Arms-in-Ordinary, Dr. Conrad Swan, read aloud the 
Letters Patent conferring a coat-of-arms on the town. It marked 
the first time that a herald of England’s College of Arms had per- 
formed in his official capacity, dressed in his ancient uniform, in 
one of the Queen’s dominions beyond the seas. (Below) The 
Anglo-American Parliamentary Group again held their conference 
in Bermuda in February. Amongst those taking part were (front 
row I. to r.) Rep. Sidney R. Yates of Illinois, The Rt. Hon. Sir Alex 
Douglas-Home, Kt., M.P., The Hon. Edmund Gibbons, President of 
Legislative Council, Sen. J. W. Fulbright of Arkansas, H.E. The 
Governor, Lord Martonmere, The Rt. Hon. L. J. Caliaghan, Rep. W. 
L. Hays of Ohio, Lt. Col. J. C. Astwood, M.C.P., Speaker of the 
House of Assembly. The group was photographed after the 
official opening ceremonies. 
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1969 saw the advent of containerized cargo arriving in Bermuda 
which resulted in more dock congestion in Hamilton. Plans for 
a container port somewhere in the Colony are being investigated 
and developed. (Below) A Holiday Inns Hotel with a capacity of 
six hundred beds was under construction in St. George’s. The 
hotel is due for completion at the end of 1970. Situated on a 
hilltop overlooking Fort St. Catherine, it promises to bring much 
tourist activity to St. George's. 
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Expansion of airport facilities proceeded during the year in order 
to prepare for the advent of the jumbo jets in 1970. Facilities for 
handling passengers and cargo have been greatly improved and 
modernized in order that large numbers may be coped with at one 
time. (Below) The long-awaited new Hamilton Fire Station Head 
quarters opened its doors on King Street early in the year, provid- 





ing the Colony with a first-class facility. 





A major sporting event, the world championship sailing races for 


the Finn World Cup, brought 132 contestants to Bermuda in Octo- 
ber. After a postponement due to fringe winds from Hurricane 
Inga, it was won by Thomas Lundquist of Sweden. (Below) Ber- 
muda continued to take an active part in interhational competition, 
particularly in soccer. The national team showed the results of 
good coaching and hard training, and the pitch at National 
Stadium came in for high praise from visiting players. 





PLANNING AND HOUSING 


The Member of Executive Council for Planning is responsible 
for consistency and continuity of policy in the use and development 
of land, in accordance with the Development Plan, the first review 
of which was approved by the Legislature early In 1969. 

All applications for development of land, including ail new 
buildings, additions to existing buildings, changes of use, sub- 
divisions of land and quarrying are submitted through the Depart- 
ment of Planning for approval. The Department, containing a Plan- 
ning Section, a Building Control Section, and a Land Valuation 
Office, deals with over 1,500 development applications annualiy as 
well as licensing for elevators, boilers, docks and jetties, quarrying 
and explosives, public entertainment, vending machines, and the 
storage and sale of petrol. 

The Department is also responsible for carrying out a complete 
resurvey of the Islands every five years in preparation for the 
quinqueniel! review of the Development Plan. 


Chapter 9: Legislation 


Important Acts passed during 1969. 

Some 724 Acts were enacted by the Legislature during the year 
1969, of which 47 were Public Acts and 677 were Private Acts. 
(All companies in Bermuda are incorporated by means of Private 
Acts.) 

The principal Public Acts of importance enacted during 1969 
were: 


The Banks Act 1969 (No. 56) 

This Act provides for the licensing of Banks by the Member for 
Finance. Banking business can only be carried on in Bermuda by a 
joint stock company incorporated in Bermuda. The percentage of 
Bermudian Directors and the percentage of shares beneficially 
owned by Bermudians in such a company shall not be less than 60 
per cent in each case. 


The Bermuda Arts Council Act 1969 (No. 224) 

This Act makes provision for the appointment by the Governor, 
acting on the advice of the Member for Education, of a Council 
whose principal objects are to develop and improve the knowledge, 
understanding and practice of the Arts and to increase the accessi- 
bility of the Arts, by whatever means, to the public throughout 
Bermuda. 
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The National Trust Act, 1969 (No. 698) 

This Act provides for the establishment of a body corporate 
to be known as the Bermuda National Trust whose principal objects 
shall be to promote the permanent preservation for the benefit of 
Bermuda, of lands and buildings of beauty, of historical interest 
and, in the case of land, the preservation of their natural aspect 
features and animal and plant life, and to promote the preservation 
of buildings of public interest or architectural, historic or artistic 
interest and places of natural interest or beauty and the protection 
and augmentation of the amenities of such buildings and places 
and their surroundings. 


The Companies Act, 1969 (No. 379) 


This Act prohibits, except under licence, the carrying on of 
Business in Bermuda by Companies which are not controlled by 
Bermudians. 


A Bermudian controlled Company, i.e. a Local Company, is 
one in which at least 60 per cent of the shares are beneficially 
owned by Bermudians. 


A Company which is not a Local Company must apply to the 
Member for Finance, for a licence to carry on business in Bermuda. 


The Race Relations Act, 1969 (No. 321) 


This Act prohibits discrimination on racial grounds, and makes 
it unlawful for any person to so discriminate in the provision of 
goods, facilities and service, employment, membership in clubs, 
trade unions and other organisations, the disposal of housing ac- 
commodation, and business and other premises. It makes void any 
covenant which purports to prohibit or restrict the benefit in any 
property from accruing to or passing to or being enjoyed by any 
person or class of persons by reference to colour, race or ethnic 
or national origins, either directly or indirectly. 


This Act also makes it a criminal offence to incite to racial 
hatred. 


The Hotels (Licensing and Control) Act, 1969 (No. 299) 


This Act makes provision for the licensing and control of 
hotels, for the exemption from the provisions relating to such 
licensing and control of hotels of various classes and categories. 
This Act empowers the Governor to make regulations for the 
operation and maintenance of hotels in a safe, hygienic and sani- 
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tary manner and condition, for the amenities to be provided and 
maintained and generally for the maintenance of standards in the 
operation of hotels for the protection and promotion of the tourist 
industry. 


The Private Roads (Improvement) Act, 1969 (No. 375) 


The purpose of this Act is to give financial assistance to 
property owners in making improvements to their private estate 
roads. The amount of contribution by the owners will bear direct 
relationship to the average annual rerital value of frontage property 
as assessed in the land valuation lists. 


The Bermuda Monetary Authority Act, 1969 (No. 57) 


This Act provides for the establishment of a body corporate to 
be known as the Bermuda Monetary Authority. The principle objects 
of the authority shall be to issue and redeem notes and coins, to 
supervise the Banks operating in or from within Bermuda, to foster 
close relations between the Banks themselves and between the 
Banks and Government, to advise the Government on Banking and 
monetary matters and to perform such functions as may be neces- 
sary to fulfil these objects. 


Chapter 10 : Justice, Police and Prisons 
JUSTICE 


The systems of law applicable in Bermuda are the common 
law, the doctrines of equity and all English Acts of general applica- 
tion which were in force on the 11th July, 1612. These systems are 
subject to Acts passed in Bermuda since that date in any way 
altering, modifying or amending those laws or doctrines. 


The Public Acts passed by the Bermuda Legislature and 
Statutory Instruments made thereunder comprise six volumes and 
one volume of tables and indices and a new compilation was pub- 
lished in November, 1965. 


There exists also an edition of Private Acts in two volumes, 
covering the period from 1709-1903. Later Private Acts have béen 
published in annual volumes. All companies are at the moment 
formed by Private Acts of Parliament. 


LAW COURTS 


(a) The Court of Appeal for Bermuda, consists of a President 
and two Justices of Appeal. This Court was first constituted in 1964, 
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and sat for the first time in September, 1965. The Appeal Court visits 
Bermuda three times a year, and hears appeals from decisions of 
the Supreme Court. 


(b) The Supreme Court of Bermuda is presided over by a 
Chief Justice and a Puisne Judge; the Supreme Court enjoys unlimi- 
ted jurisdiction in all divisions of the law. The Court sits in its 
Criminal jurisdiction four times a year in law terms, following the 
English tradition; and in its Divorce and Civil jurisdiction three times 
a year, and in its Appellate jurisdiction, as directed by the Chief 
Justice. 


(c) The Magistrates’ Courts: there is a Senior Magistrate and 
a Magistrate, and the Registrar of the Supreme Court also acts as 
an additional Magistrate. The Magistrates have jurisdiction through- 
out the Islands. There are three Magistrates’ Courts in the capital, 
Hamilton, and a Magistrate sits from time to time in the town of 
St. George, at the eastern end of the Island. The magistrates hold 
courts in Hamilton on weekdays (except Saturdays). 


The Magistrates have jurisdiction to try all summary offences 
and, with the consent of the accused, certain indictable offences. 
Their jurisdiction to try indictable offences has, in recent years 
been considerably extended. The majority of cases dealt with are 
traffic offences. 


In addition to their criminal jurisdiction the magistrates, by 
virtue of the Magistrates’ Civil Jurisdiction Amendment Act, 1969, 
may now hear and determine civil actions not exceeding £500. 
They also have jurisdiction in matrimonial proceedings, similar to 
that of the magistrates’ courts In England. 


In certain types of cases, the magistrate sits as Chairman of 
a Special Court, together with two lay persons drawn from a panel 
appointed by the Governor, to deal with juveniles. The Special Court 
also has jurisdiction in affiliation, adoption and other proceedings. 


The magistrates and the Registrar of the Supreme Court act as 
Coroners. The Coroners’ Courts have similar jurisdiction to those 
in England and also, curiously, have jurisdiction to conduct inquests 
into the cause of fires. 


The Magistrates act as Chairman of a number of other quasi- 
judicial statutory tribunals, e.g., Liquor Licensing and Land 
Development. They also have a number of administrative functions, 
e.g., the issue of Pedlars’ Licences. 
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CASES 


The Court of Appeal’s lists are primarily concerned with crimi- 
nal appeals against conviction and/or sentence, and the court also 
hears civil appeals. 


Common categories of criminal offences tried in the Supreme 
Court during recent years were those against property (breaking, 
entering, stealing, etc.) and against the person (assault in its many 
forms). Other cases heard were of a very diversified nature, with 
@ growing tendency to become even more so. 


The number of writs issued in the Supreme Court has increased 
slightly from 208 in 1968 to 220 in 1969. 


The continued increase in the population and the correspond- 
ing increase in offences (e.g. especially traffic cases) continues 
to make the courts progressively busier. 


STATISTICS 


Below is a summary of discharges, convictions and punish- 
ments in all criminal cases before the Supreme Court during 1968 
and 1969: 














CASES 1968 1969 
Criminal Cases ................cseseseeens 105 46 
Discharges 7 5 
Convictions 98 4 
SENTENCES 1968 1969 
Preventive Detention ... 1 Nil 
Imprisonment Fy 56 23 
Probation ...............065 % 12 12 
Imprisonment and Caning _ 2 Nil 
Corrective Training .................... 12 1 
Fined | 2. 2icescssincestects Seg sev ee ounce 10 4 
Conditional Discharges on 2 1 
Death 5.6 d.c.crii iene esti secaseesoneoenacs Nil Nil 
Insanity) 4.30.2 eicctc ne ener ieee 2 Nil 


The total number of cases dealt with summarily during 1968 
was 8,405 and in 1969, 7,905 (8,491 Offences). 


Traffic Offences — Speeding, 2,123 and 2,070 respectively; 
Careless Driving, Dangerous Driving and Drunken Driving, 737 
and 580, respectively. Miscellaneous Traffic Offences, i.e., Parking, 
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Insurance Offences, etc., 4,798 and 4,153 respectively. Other 
offences — 1,561 during 1968 and 1,127 during 1969. 

Total fines collected and paid into the Treasury during 1968 
and 1969 for road traffic and other summary offences were 
£59,217.10.0d. and £61,995.7.0d. 

In the Juvenile Court 144 juveniles (129 boys and 15 girls) were 
dealt with in 1968 compared with 199 (176 boys and 23 girls) in 
1969. 

Indictable charges inquired into by Magistrates in 1968 and 
1969 totalled 184 and 73 respectively. 

In civil matters in the magistrates’ courts the numbers of 
originating summonses issued in 1968 and 1969 were 5,550 and 
4,940 respectively, while other processes Issued totalled 3,746 and 
7,753. Fees collected amounted to £12,227.10.0 in 1968 and 
£10,368.10.0 in 1969. 

In the Domestic Courts 149 cases were dealt with under the 
Marrled Women's Protection Act in 1968 and 161 in 1969. Under 
the Minors Act the figures were 52 and 46 respectively, and for the 
Illegitimate Children’s Act, the figures were 84 in 1968 and 84 in 
1969. 


Under the Adoption of Children Act, the figures were 42 in 1968, 
and 38 in 1969. 


POLICE 


The Governor has direct responsibility for the Police. The 
Government Leader is designated the Member of Executive Council 
whom the Governor may consult on matters relating to the Police. 


Organisation 
The Force is organised into five Divisions, namely Headquar- 
ters, Central, Eastern, Western and Operations Divisions. 


The Headquarters Division comprises seven departments: 


“A” Department (Administration) i/c Superintendent 
“B” Department (Finance & Stores) 
“C” Department (Crime) i/c Superintendent 
“D” Department (Operations, includ- 

ing traffic, uniform, 

police dogs) i/c Superintendent 
“E”" Department (Special Branch) i/c Chief Inspector 
“F" Department (Recruiting & Train- 

ing) i/c Chief Superintendent 
Women Police Department i/c Woman Police Inspector 


The Divisions are commanded by Chief Inspectors or 
Inspectors. 
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Establishment 

The Commissioner of Police commands the Force with the 
assistance of a Deputy Commissioner. 

The establishment and strength for 1969 was: 












Establishment Stren; 

Commissioner ..................668 1 * 
Deputy Commissioner .. 1 1 
Chief Superintendent .. 1 1 
Superintendent ... 3 3 
Chief Inspector 3 3 
Inspectors ... 16 14 
Sergeants . 47 47 
Constables 202 204 
273 274 


Manpower 

Twenty local applicants applied to join the Force in 1969, of 
these seven passed the physical and educational examinations and 
were accepted. 


Training School 

Two Basic Training Courses, of thirteen weeks duration each, 
were held for local, West Indian and United Kingdom recruits. In 
addition a number of Refresher, Marine, Dog Handlers Refresher 
and Localisation Courses were held during the year. 

Six members of the Force attended Detective Training and/or 
Fingerprint and Photography Courses in the United Kingdom, three 
attended General Duities Courses and two attended Special Branch 
Courses. 


Marine Section 

Two police launches patrol Hamilton and St. George’s Harbours 
and provide protection for property on small islands in additlon to 
enforcing Ports Authority and Fisheries Regulations. 


Operations Division 
The Operations Division is responsible for communications 
and consists of: 


(a) Control Room 

Radio contact is maintained with each police station and with 
56 mobile radio units in patrol cars, motor-cycles and police 
launches. The position of mobile radio units is plotted by a Con- 
troller at a Communications Console who can assess availability and 
readiness of vehicies required to attend incidents. Beat Constables 
in the City of Hamilton and the Central Parishes are equipped with 
pocket transmit-receiver radios. Base stations for these radios are 
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located at Prospect and The Peak, Smith’s Parish. A third station 
is scheduled for installation at Gibbs Hill in 1970, thus providing 
island wide coverage for these radios. 

In the event of a severe hurricane or other disaster the Opera- 
tions divisional headquarters is the control centre for the mainten- 
ance of essential services and relief organisation under the 
Emergency Measures Organisation. 


(b) Information Room 

All emergency calls from the public are received here, and 
information can be quickly disseminated to all divisions by radio 
or teleprinter. 


(c) Workshops and Garages 

The overhaul, repair and maintenance of all police vehicles 
are carried out at the mechanical workshops. The average cost of 
maintaining and running each vehicle is 4 pence per mile. 


(d) Radio Section 

Elementary servicing and installation fo all radio units is per- 
formed by the section and repairs are carried out under contract 
by local suppliers. This section also maintains the radar speed 
meters. 


(e) Traffic 

Cars and motor-cycles on constant patrol deal with the 
majority of road accidents and attend to emergency calls. 

The statutory speed limits of 15 miles an hour in built-up areas 
and 20 miles an hour in rural areas are enforced by radar. The 
number of accidents increased to 3,232 compared to 2,900 in 1968. 


(f) Police Driving School 

All Police drivers must pass the standard Basic Course, but 
the drivers of Traffic Section cars must also pass the Advanced 
Driving Course. Motor-cycle escorts are provided for the Governor 
on ceremonial occasions and personnel of the escort form the 
nucleus of the Police Motor-Cycle Display Team, which gives public 
performances of precision riding. 

Five Basic Driving Courses were attended by twenty-one 
students, all of whom qualified as Grade I! drivers. Twenty students 
attended five Advanced Driving Courses, of these seventeen quali- 
fied as Grade | drivers. 


(g) Cycle Squad, Beach Squad and Dog Section 


These sections work closely together, especially in connection 
with the stealing, stripping of auxiliary cycles, petty thefts from 
the beaches and cases of prowling. 
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Criminal Investigation Department 
The strength of the C.I.D. is: 
1 Superintendent 
1 Chief Inspector 
1 Detective Inspector 
8 Detective Sergeants 
18 Detective Constables (includes 4 Aides) 


Statistics of Criminal Offences 










1968 1969 
Number of cases reported .. 3,138 3,394 
Number of cases refused .. 246 17 
Number of cases tried ..... 2,892 3,277 
Number of persons convicted 798 700 


Adult Males .............. we 654 500 


Adult Females . 34 57 
Juvenile Males . 97 136 
Juvenile Females 13 7 


Value of property stolen .. 25,517 £207,439 
Value of property recovered ...... £ 31,539 £ 70,486 


The largest single crime was again the removal of pedal, 
auxiliary and motor-cycles: 


1968 1969 
Number removed .............:ccesceeeeeeeeeee 887 1,250 
Number recovered .................cccsseseeeeee 259 408 






PRISONS 


Under the new Constitution responsibility for the Prisons De- 
partment has been assigned to the Member of Executive Council 
for Health and Welfare. 

1969 was uneventful for the Prisons Department which entered 
its second year within the portfolio of the Member also responsible 
for Health and Welfare. 

The strain and programme disruptions caused, within the penal 
system, by the after effects of the 1968 civil disturbances were 
largely ameliorated and by year's end full and normal routines 
were in operation. 

Staff training continued, with 70% of the Service being afforded 
opportunities — either basic, advanced, speciallst, refresher or 
educational — for improvement. Whilst progress was made with 
the aim of building an efficient, professional Service; much yet 
remains to be achieved and far more intensive and prolonged 
training than has, to date, been possible will become increasingly 
necessary. The request for places on the advanced training courses 
held annually in the United Kingdom was unfortunately not success- 
ful but will be repeated in 1970. 
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There was no increase in staff numbers, nor was there any 
change in their conditions of service. Eleven officers left the Service 
for various reasons and all vacancies were filled by local recruit- 
ment. This represents a turnover in excess of 10% of the total staff 
of 105 which is now comprised of 90% Bermudians and only 10% 
other nationals. 


Penal Institutions 

There are five penal establishments: a security prison at Ireland 
Island, known as Casemates Prison; a Prison Farm at St. George's 
West; a Senior Training School for Boys also in St. George’s and 
a Women’s Prison at Prospect in Devonshire, which is divided into 
two sections to include a Senior Training School for Girls. Inmates 
of Training Schools receive sentences of Corrective Training. 

Improvements continue to be made to the facilities of all the 
establishments. 

Progress was made towards the provision of a new Senior 
Training School for Boys. The site was selected — willingly offered 
for sale — and 1970 should see concrete developments in the form 
of the commencement of work thereon. 


Population 

The average daily custodial population was 133. This figure 
was only 80% of that for 1968, when the average daily holding was 
165, and represents the lowest average holding since 1961. 

The number received into custody — 261 persons — was also 
a recent low; being 120 less than in 1968 and making the lowest 
number received since 1957. 

Thus the trend towards the award by the Courts of penalties 
other than custodial, which was noted in this Department's 1967 
Annual Report (and which was interrupted by the 1968 civil dis- 
turbances continued in 1969. 


Employment of Prisoners 

New construction, maintenance and improvements within all 
prison establishments accounted for the work done by the majority 
of the labour force — many of whom had no previous experience 
in the trade to which they were allocated. Prison Officer Instructors 
give on-the job teaching to the unskilled whiist supervising projects. 

Departments of Government which benefited from the use of 
prison labour included the Police Force; Public Works; Post Office; 
Audit; Sports Council; Registrar General; Education; Finance; 
Courts; Public Health; Agriculture; Secretariat. 

Farming, fishing, gardening, upholstery, motor maintenance, 
stone quarrying and shoe repairing were also carried out whilst 
others were employed on the domestic needs of the system — 
cooking, laundering, cleaning, etc. 
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Inmates of the Women's Prison and the Senior Training School 
for Girls were employed and trained in domestic science, sewing, 
mat-making and general clothing and equipment repair work. 


After Care and Probation 


Corrective Trainees and Prisoners serving sentences of life 
or of Preventive Detention are released on licence under the care of 
the Probation Service. 

Discharge Boards, which include a Probation Officer, interview 
long-service prisoners prior to release with a view to assisting with 
problems likely to be faced on discharge. 

The Probation Officers are available to help any serving 
prisoner with problems. 

A pre-release training scheme designed to overcome the usual 
transitional problems connected with the period following release 
of the Corrective Trainee from custody on licence was introduced. 
The scheme calls for penal and probation authorities to work as a 
team to assure its success which cannot be realistically assessed 
at this time. It is, however, a hopeful development. 


Discipline 


As might be expected from the lower population figures; the 
number of offenders against discipline was also lower in 1969 — 
80 offences being punished against 145 for 1968. 

There was one escape — from the Prison Farm — and this 
case together with two cases of assault upon members of the staff 
and two others upon other prisoners, were dealt with by the Treat- 
ment of Offenders Commissioners. 

Apart from those cases cited above — no other serious inci- 
dents occurred during the year. 

No capital or corporal punishments were either awarded or 
executed in 1969. 


Chapter 11 : Public Utilities and Public Works 


Electricity 


The public supply of electricity is provided by the Bermuda 
Electric Light Company, Limited — a Company incorporated in 
Bermuda in 1904. Electric power is produced by diesel driven 
generators of which there are 13 in the one centrally located Power 
Station in Pembroke Parish. The capacity of the individual diesel 
generating units varies from 1,500 kw to 6,600 kw. A gas turbine, 
having a capacity of 14,600 kw, is due to be commissioned in May 
1970 thereby increasing the overall nameplate plant capacity to 
66,340 kw. A second gas turbine will be installed in 1971. 
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Statistics for the year ended 31st December, 1969 are as 
follows: 







Kilowatt hours generated ... 208,523,600 
Kilowatt hours sold ............ 181,945,253 
Number of consumers (average) 19,900 
Domestic consumption (kwh) ..... 84,876,370 
Commercial and other consumptions .. 97,068,883 
Plant capacity (nameplate rating) (kw.) . 51,740 
Peak load (kw.) 37,600 





Electricity is supplied to consumers for lighting purposes at 
115 volts and for power at 115-230 volts; the generating voltage is 
2.3 and 4.16 kv., power distribution 4.16 kv, and transmission 13.8 
and 22 kv. The supply is A.C., 60 cycles, single phase and three 
phase. The tariff varies according to the class of service (com- 
mercial or residential) and the following are representative tariffs 
as at 1st February 1970: 
Residential Service. Monthly rate for single family taking ser- 
vice through one meter: 
104d. per kwh. for first 20 kwh. 
63d. per kwh. for next 60 kwh. 
43d. per kwh. for next 30 kwh. 
2.4d. per kwh. for remainder. 
Commercial Service. Monthly rates: 
(1) For customers whose service entrance capacity is 10 
kilowatts or less: 
7.3d. per kwh. for first 40 kwh. per kw. 
3.2d. per kwh. for remaining kwh. per kw. 
(2) For customers whose service entrance capacity is more 
than 10 kwhs. 
7.3d. per kwh. for first 180 kwh. plus 25 kwh. per kw. 
3.2d. per kwh. for remaining kwh. per kw. 
The monthly minimum charge is determined by the capacity 
of the service entrance switch at the rate of 30d. per kilowatt. 


The Public Works Department 

The Public Works Department, under the Member of Executive 
Council for Works and Agriculture, is responsible for the mainten- 
ance and improvement of all public works, public buildings, high- 
ways and Government owned lands. Due to amalgamation of the 
Bermuda Crown Lands Corporation into the Public Works Depart- 
ment on January 1st, 1969, Government land holdings were 
increased by 656 acres making a total of 1,736 acres. The insured 
value of Government buildings, excluding the King Edward Vil 
Memorial Hospital, amounts to £8,528,438. Expenditure on current 
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works, primarily new Government buildings, road improvements 
and the maintenance of existing buildings and roads, including 
administrative costs, amounted to £1,919,808 in 1969. 

The various works undertaken by the Department during 1969 
are summarised below 


Government Quarry and Depot 


Stone quarried amounted to 29,870 tons. The end product is 
primarily asphalt premix (22,784 tons), crushed aggregate for road 
foundations, etc., and concrete for buitding construction, precast 
concrete units of various types including pipers, blocks and road- 
side kerbs are also produced in the Quarry. 

The Depot includes mechanical workshops where light and 
heavy plant is serviced and repaired. Stores for the Roads, Buildings 
and Mechanical Branches are stocked at the Depot. 


Roads and Bridges 

There are 132 miles of paved public highways and an estimated 
250 miles of private roads, about one quarter of which are paved. 
Trattic drives on the left and is controlled by a system of road 
signs and markings which, although similar to that used In the 
United States, is unique to Bermuda. In the three years commencing 
1970, Bermuda will change over to the Protocal System of signs 
and markings adopted generally in Europe. 

There is a general speed limit of 20 miles per hour but limited 
sections of highways are restricted to 15 miles per hour. 


Government Bulldings — Malntenance 

Government-owned buildings and building complexes total 
some 845, varying in size from single dwellings to major institutions, 
schools and commercial properties at the Freeport. General main- 
tenance cost £147,954 or 1.73% of the insured value in 1969. 


Architects Department — New Works 


Implementation of the Schoo! Building Programme occupied 
much of the Department's architectural time during 1969 with the 
emphasis on secondary schools, one nearing completion in the 
field and two being in the design stage. Work was also underway 
on the construction of an Educationally Sub-Normal remedial 
school and on the design of a two-stream Primary School. 

Major construction work commenced at the Civil Air Terminal 
in preparation for the introduction of Jumbo Jets in 1970 and altera- 
tion and rehabilitation work continued at the King Edward VII 
Memorial Hospital. 

Design work commenced on a Government housing develop- 
ment of 72 houses and a 42 apartment complex. Contracts were let 
for the apartment building by the end of the year. 
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Many smaller new building and rehabilitation works were 
undertaken and in all the section dealt with some 41 projects to a 
certified value in excess of £1 million. 


WATER SUPPLIES, LAND DRAINAGE AND RECLAMATION 
Water Supplies 

Government's water resources were fully extended and the 
Distillation Plant had its most productive year since it was commis- 
sioned. The plant produced over 26 million gallons of water during 
the year. In addition water was sold to Truckers from school tanks 
and three wells brought into use as emergency supplies. Notwith- 
standing, a million gallons of water was imported from the United 
States. 

Government approved plans and the provision of funds to 
extend the capacity of the Distillation Plant, provide a further one 
million gallon storage tank and develop further wells for emergency 
use. 


Land Drainage 

Work continued on cleaning, deepening and widening sections 
of the Pembroke Marsh Drainage Canal. Considerable clearing and 
improvement work remains to be done. 


Legislation 

An Act vesting in the Member for Works and Agriculture 
Maintenance and Improvement responsibilities for the Pembroke 
Canai was approved by the Legislature. 


Reclamation 

A section of marshland at Shelly Bay was reclaimed to provide 
car parking facilities at Shelly Bay Beach. An area adjacent to the 
ex-United States Air Force Weather Station at the Civil Air Terminal 
was also recovered. Government instituted a study into the possi 
bility of major land reclamation works off Bermuda. The preliminary 
report now received indicates that at least 2,500 acres could be 
recovered within the 3 Fathom contour line. Studies are continuing. 


SURVEY SECTION 

Government land holdings were increased during the year 
principally by the reversion of 640 acres of Crown Lands property 
to the Department and the acquisition of the 16 acre Shelly Bay 
Race Track. 

The survey of the Railway lands is nearing completion and 
boundaries are being beaconed. 

The islands are now covered by new maps produced by the 
Directorate of Overseas Surveys at 1/2500 and 1/10560 scales 
and details of a single sheet topographical map to a scale of 
1/31,680 were finalised and supplies are expected to arrive in 
May, 1970. 
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Chapter 12 : Communications 


The Member of Executive Council for Marine and Air Services 
is responsible for the Department of Marine and Ports Services 
and the Department of Civil Aviation. 


Shipping and Ports 


An administrative Board, the Ports Authority, coordinates the 
capital development of all ports in Bermuda, and regulates the 
berthing, anchoring and mooring of all ships and boats within 
the ports. The Member, through the Marine and Ports Services 
Department, is responsible for the operation and maintenance 
of ships, channels, lighthouses, buoys, signal stations, naviga- 
tlonal aids, pilotage, tug and tender services, ferry services, 
salvaging and other maritime matters. The principal departmental 
officer is the Director of Marine and Ports Services. Although the 
Freeport is administered by the Public Works Department, since 
1st January, 1969, the management of the Freeport commercial 
docks has been conducted on its behalf by the Marine and Ports 
Services Department. The docks in Hamilton and St. George's are 
operated by the municipal authorities. 


The port of Hamilton, in a land-locked harbour, has 1,650 
feet of berthing space and 26 feet of water (MLWOST) over most 
of this length. There are some 42,500 square feet of transit shed 
floor space. At the eastern end of the Port installations there is an 
area used as a container port of some 2 acres. There are also off- 
shore anchorages in the harbour. 


St. George’s has 1,036 feet of berthing space, 30 feet of water 
(MLWOST) and 14,100 square feet of transit shed floor space. On 
the north of St. George's island Is an oil dock operated by Esso 
Standard Oil, SA, which has a depth of 33 feet of water alongside. 


The Freeport at Ireland Island has two deep water basins, each 
with a depth of 30 ft. The main wharf is 800 feet in length and has 
a 50-ton gantry crane. The Shell Company of Bermuda, Ltd., 
operates the former Royal Navy fuelling depot and commercial 
vessels may bunker there. 


A total of 5,952,035 gross tons of shipping (762 vessels) were 
entered and cleared in Bermuda in 1969. 


There are two lighthouses In Bermuda: Gibbs Hill Light is 
362 feet above sea level in the middie of the islands and St. 
David's Light is 208 feet above sea level at the eastern end of 
the islands. 
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Bermuda Harbour Radio operates in both UHF and VHF wave 
bands. It controls shipping in the channels and co-ordinates small 
craft rescue operations in local waters. 

The report of Wallace Evans and Partners on Port Develop- 
ments is currently being studied by Government. 


Roads and Vehicles 


The Member of Executive Council for Transport is responsible 
for the control of road transport and public transportation on land. 

The Member’s road transport policies and the business of the 
Public Service Vehicle Licensing Board are carried out through 
the Director of the Transport Control Department. The department 
examines and licenses all drivers and vehicles; it licenses garages, 
cycle liveries, automobile mechanics and driving instructors and 
issues permits to operate public service vehicles and trucks. 


The number of motor vehicles licensed in 1968-1969 were: 


1968 1969 
Private Passenger Cars ............... 9,255 10,061 
Public Service Vehicles (passenger) 612 611 
Motor Lorries or Trucks ............... 1,525 1,659 


Miscellaneous (airport limousines, 

ambulances, fire engines, tank 

trucks, CFC.) ....c.cccccrsccccesseens 541 796 
Motor Cycles and Auxiliary Bicycles 17,707 23,347 


Totals 29,640 36,474 





The Public Transportation Board operates a fleet of 100 buses 
which carried 3,986,156 passengers in 1968, and 4,222,332 passen- 
gers in 1969. The aggregate mileage logged by the bus fleet was 
1,825,865 in 1968 and 1,871,837 in 1969. 


Aviation 

The Department of Civil Aviation is responsible to the Member 
of Executive Council for Marine and Air Services for carrying out 
civil aviation policy. The Director of Civil Aviation is responsible to 
the Governor on matters concerning the Colonial Air Navigation 
Order. 

The only airfield is at the U.S.A.F. Base which was completed 
in 1943 for military purposes. In 1948 this Base, known as Kindley 
Field, was opened to civil aircraft under an agreement between the 
Governments of the United States of America and the United 
Kingdom. The Base is leased to the U.S. Government for 99 years 
and civil aircraft are handled in a small sub-leased area at the 
western end of the airfield. Both military and civil aircraft use the 
same runways and technical facilities. 
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Traffic Summary: 1968 1969 

Scheduled Aircraft Arrivals ............... 5,112 5,396 

Non-scheduled Aircraft Arrivals 640 779 

Passenger Handled (1) ......... 828,929 847,260 

Air Cargo Handled (KGS) (2) . 5,520,795 8,238,109 

Air Mail Handled (KGS) (2) ............ 782,332 832,947 
(1) Includes passengers arriving, departing and in transit. 
(2) Excludes cargo and mail in transit. 





Scheduled Service Changes 

A further United States scheduled airline service from Boston 
by the regular flights of Northeast Airlines began in early 1969, 
and direct air services have now been achieved to Detroit and 
Chicago operated by Eastern Airlines. 


Alr Navigation, Licensing, Reglstration, etc. 

At the end of 1969, two aircraft were registered and operating 
in Bermuda. Operating abroad on the Bermuda registry there were 
14 helicopters, 3 DC-7C's, one Cessna 421 and one Sud Aviation 
Jet Falcon. 


Airport and Alrfleld Facilities 

The airfield and technical services will continue to be adminis- 
tered by the United States Air Force until the end of June, 1970; 
at that date the United States Navy will assume responsibility for 
these functions. 

Civil Terminal ramp control and long range VHF facilities for 
company messages are provided by the Department of Civil 
Aviation. 

The Bermuda Air Terminal area continues to expand to meet 
the requirements of civil traffic which is expected to nearly double 
by 1975/6. 


Post Office 

The Member of Executive Council for Finance is responsible 
for the Post Office Department, which is supervised by the Post- 
master General. 

The Head Post Office is in Hamilton and 11 sub-post offices 
are located throughout Bermuda. 

Local and foreign (air and surface) mail services are provided 
at all Offices. Money order and savings bank business are only 
transacted at the Hamilton, St. George’s and Mangrove Bay, 
Somerset post offices. 
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The volume of mail handled during 1969 was: 





Letters 

LOCAL S252. 2 ectestesteeiceisiees 6,148,398 

Overseas Surface: 
Despatched 
Received ... 

Overseas Airmail: 
Despatched ............ 7,237,500 
Received ............... 8,605,300 

The volume of overseas parcel post was: 

Received ............... 124,162 
Despatched ............ 79,644 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


Cable & Wireless, Ltd. 

Overseas communication channels for all services are provided 
by Cable and Wireless, Ltd., who also operate cable acceptance 
offices in Hamilton and St. George’s and, under agency arrange- 
ments at Kindley Air Force Base and the Civil Air Terminal. 
The overseas telephone service is operated by the Bermuda 
Telephone Co., Ltd. (see below). 

Cable and Wireless Ltd. also provide International Telex 
service, private international teleprinter circuits, press reception, 
stock exchange quotation services and message handling systems 
for airlines. The company owns and maintains the Bermuda Radio 
Coast Station, which provides shlp-to-shore telegraphy and radio- 
telephone service to ships at sea. 

Jointly owned by Cable and Wireless, Ltd. and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company Is the 740-mile long co-axial 
cable from Bermuda to Manakawkin, New Jersey, which provides 
direct voice and telegraph connections to American and Canadian 
networks and, via Montreal, to the Commonwealth system and the 
rest of the world. A second telephone cable links Bermuda with 
Tortola and the Caribbean and a third cable, soon to be laid in 
partnership with the Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Cor- 
poration, will provide a direct link with Canada. 

Other facilities provided by Cable and Wireless Ltd. include 
photo-telegraphy for news pictures and other facsimile material 
and a long-range VHF service to aircraft in flight. 

Cable and Wireless handled 208,556 telegrams in 1968 and 
221,990 in 1969. Outward Telex calls totalled 13,347 in 1968 and 
2,117 in 1969. The availability of sophisticated international com- 
munications facilities has contributed significantly to the rapid 
increase in the establishment of international companies in 
Bermuda. 
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The Bermuda Telephone Company, Limited 


All telephone services are provided by The Bermuda Telephone 
Company, Limited which was formed in 1886 only 10 years after the 
invention of the telephone. 

This Company which is a completely independent concern, has 
a registered share Capital of £1,785,555 distributed among 
521 shareholders. Of these 88.9% are Bermudian or have Ber- 
mudian Status. 11.5% are employees of the Company. 

Seven automatic exchanges interconnected by a network of 
underground cables provide island-wide coverage of telephone 
service. In addition, Government, Commerce and the Hotel industry 
make extensive use of exclusive circuits, manual switchboards and 
private automatic exchanges supplied by the Company. Exclusive 
lines serve Telex subscribers and connect Burglar and Fire Alarm 
systems to the Central Police and Fire Stations. 

Private exchanges range in capacity from 20 lines to 800 lines. 

Over 300 public telephones are situated throughout the Island 
for casual users at nominal cost. 

A wide range of telephones, answering machines, push button 
and automatic diailers can be connected by the Company. 

Special services such as “Telephone Answering Service”, 
“Directory Assistance’, “Weather”, “Time and Temperature”, 
“‘What’s on in Bermuda” and “Dial a Prayer” are featured for the 
use of subscribers and visitors. 

Telephone rates are based on a fixed monthly charge which 
includes a free call allowance. 


Main rates are: 


Basic Rental Free Call 
Main Exchange Lines Per Month Allowance 
Residence Single ...... BD$6.95 70 £2.18.0 
Residence Two Party ... BD$6.00 60 £2.10.0 
Business .................. BD$9.00 100 £3.15.0 
Business Auxiliary ...... BD$4.80 Nil £2. 0.0 


Additional Calls 5c. 5d. each 


The Company operates the Overseas Telephone Service to 
most parts of the World. Calls to the U.S.A., Canada, United Kingdom 
and many Commonwealth countries are dialled direct from the 
Overseas Service switchboard on an “On Demand” basis. All calls 
incoming to Bermuda are connected automatically without the In- 
tervention of the local operator. 

The following statistics give an outline of the size and scope 
of the Company’s activties. 
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1968 1969 
Lines eis 2h. aes Shin iecea eet 15,056 15,848 
Telephones 3 26,364 28,094 
Telephones per 100 population 48.9 52.0 
Local Calls oo... eee ee 20,899,242 22,354,324 
Outgoing Overseas Calls ......... 177,653 215,418 
Incoming Overseas (Est.) Calls 109,786 132,800 
Assistance Calls ..............6.65 956,259 770,864 


Chapter 13 : Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


The Governmental Information services include: 


(a) The Public information Office — which handles press and 
public relations for the Executive and is available for 
advice to all departments. The office also handles and 
distributes Central Office of Information films, tape 
recordings and publications; 


(b) The News Bureau of the Department of Tourism and Trade 
Development, which is responsible for all news and promo- 
tion of the tourist industry. The Department also co- 
operates with the Bermuda Chamber of Commerce to 
operate Visitors’ Service Bureaux in Hamilton, St. George 
and the airport. 


PRESS 


Four newspapers covering home and foreign news are pub- 
lished in Bermuda: The Royal Gazette, weekday mornings, The Mid- 
Ocean News, The Bermuda Sun Weekly and The Recorder, each 
‘Saturday. Papers are not published on public holidays. There 
is also a monthly magazine, “Bermudian”. All publications are in 
English. 


BROADCASTING 

All radio and television broadcasting in Bermuda is commercial. 
Before 1946, when the Bermuda Broadcasting Co. Ltd. commen- 
ced radio broadcasting on a regular basis under the call sign ZBM, 
four short-lived attempts had been made to provide local service. 
Bermuda Broadcasting Co. opened a second A.M. station, ZBM-2, 
in 1953, and in 1962 Increased power on both stations to 1,000 
watts from the former 250 watts and, at the same time inaugurated 
ZBM-FM. 

The Capital Broadcasting Co. Ltd. commenced operation in 
1962 under the call sign ZFB, with 1,000 watts power. Both com- 
panies broadcasted 24 hours a day, providing a full schedule regu- 
lated by the Censorship Board, of news, documentary, religious, 
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cultural and popular live and recorded material. The number of 
receivers in use averages one for every two persons, one of the 
highest figures in the world. 


TELEVISION 


Bermuda's first television station, ZBM-TV (Channel 10), was 
inaugurated by The Bermuda Radio and Television Co. Ltd. in 
January, 1958. The Atlantic Broadcasting Co. Ltd. (now known as 
Capitol Broadcasting Company, Limited) opened ZFB-TV (Channel 
8) in August, 1965. Both stations operated approximately nine hours 
a day. About one-fifth of the programming is originated locally, the 
remainder imported on film and video tape from Britain, the U.S.A. 
and Canada. 


FILMS, CINEMAS AND THE THEATRE 


Occasional films of an educational or tourist promotional nature 
are made by Government, and Central Office of Information docu- 
mentary and news films are distributed by the Public Information 
Office. There are four commercial cinemas. 


Several amateur organisations regularly stage theatrical pro- 
ductions ranging from a pantomime at Christmas to musicals, 
comedies, tragedies, ballet and workshop theatre. These organi- 
sations also import and sponsor professional shows, recitals, 
orchestral performances and ballet. 


Chapter 14 : Local Forces 


The Governor is responsible for defence matters, in which he 
is assisted by an advisory Defence Board. 

The Bermuda Regiment is the Colony’s local defence force. 

It was formed on 1st September, 1965 by the amalgamation of 
the Bermuda Militia Artillery and the Bermuda Rifles. Colours were 
presented to the Regiment by H.R.H. The Princess Margaret, Coun- 
tess of Snowdon, on 24th November, 1965. The Bermuda Regiment 
is affiliated with the Royal Anglian Regiment. 

The strength of the Bermuda Regiment varies between 
400-450 all ranks. It is commanded by a Lieutenant Colonel! with a 
Major as Second-in-Command. There are two rifle companies each 
commanded by a major and a captain as second-in-command, and 
three Subalterns commanding rifle platoons. 

Headquarter Company is commanded by a major and has, in 
addition to the administrative element, a signal platoon commanded 
by a captain, a support platoon, a band and corps of drums. 
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The Permanent Staff includes an Adjutant, Quartermaster, 
Director of Music, R.S.M., Bandmaster, three W.O.II instructors, 
two armourers and a storeman. The Adjutant, Regimental Sergeant 
Major and two W.O.II instructors are regular British Army personnel 
on secondment to Bermuda. The Director of Music is a retired 
officer on yearly contract. The remainder of the staff are locally 
enlisted or commissioned personnel. 


The Defence Act, 1965 requires all local male British subjects 
between 18 and 25 years of age to register for military training. 
The Act provides machinery for conscription by ballot to eupple- 
moot voluntary enlistments, which constitute about 35% of the 
total. 


The unit ls armed with the SLR, GPMG, UZI, and 2-inch Mortar. 
There is a special boat section, and a 25-pdr. Saluting Gun Troop. 
Intensive training is done in the field during the 15 days annual 
camp and at regular drill periods during the remainder of the year. 
Elements of the Regiment now train abroad with British and Com 
monwealth Forces, and for the past two years have trained in 
Jamaica with the Jamaica Defence Force. 


Expenditure incurred by the Defence Department amounted to 
£98,000 In 1969. 


PART III 


Chapter 1 : Geography 


The Bermudas or Somers Islands are an isolated group of 
smail islands in the Western Atlantic Ocean in latitude 32°18’ north 
and longitude 64° 46’ west. The nearest land is Cape Hatteras, 
North Carolina, 570 nautical miles west. The nearest British territory 
is Turks Island, 733 nautical miles south-west. New York Is 690 and 
London 3,160 nautical miles distant. 

As a result of the warming effect of the Gulf Stream, the group 
are the northernmost islands with coral deposits in the worid. 
There are about 150 islands and islets, the eroded remnants of a 
layer of aeolian limestone several hundred feet thick extending 
from north-east to south-west somewhat in the form of a fishhook 
along the south-eastern edge of a steep-sided submarine extinct 
volcano between 14,000 and 15,000 feet in height. 

The fish-hook shaped chain of islands encloses several consid- 
erable bodies of water with a total land and partially enclosed 
sea area of 41.4 square miles. Good sheltered anchorages have 
been a constant asset. The principal islands are connected by 
bridges or causeways and are about 22 miles long with an average 
width of between half and one mile, and had an area, including a 
little lake and a few small ponds aggregating about half a square 
mile, or 1,934 square miles, until 1940. Then the United States 
authorities, by uniting and enlarging some of the islands with 
material dredged from the surrounding sea, Increased that area 
by 1.25 square miles to a total of 20.59 square miles. The islands 
are generally hilly with a maximum elevation of 259.4 feet above 
sea level and mostly fertile depressions, some of which are 
solution hollows, but with a few marsh areas or brackish ponds 
between the hiils. The largest island, usually known as the main 
isiand, is about 14 miles long with a maximum width of two miles, 
lies approximately In the centre of the group and contains about 
9,000 acres. A fertile valley extends throughout most of the length 
between two chains of hills which shelter it to a considerable 
extent from the cool north winds in winter and the strong, saline, 
moisture-laden south winds in summer. The average depth of soil 
throughout the islands is only about four inches, ranging from 
almost nothing on elevated areas to a few feet in lowland tracts. 
Soils consist mainly of shelly, coral sands of a red-brown colour. 
There are no rivers or freshwater lakes in the islands. The maxi- 
mum, average and minimum annual rainfalls recorded over a period 
of approximately 100 years were 89.4, 57.64 and 39.38 inches re- 
spectively. The precipitation is usually distributed fairly evenly 
throughout each year, and occurs largely during the night. It is 
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generally adequate for local agriculture, also for normal domestic 
and other purposes, for which the rain is collected from the roofs 
of, and stored in tanks under or near, almost every building in 
the islands. This fresh water is supplemented in the central part 
of the islands by the use for non-potable purposes of slightly 
brackish water distributed through water mains from a plant situated 
in Devonshire Marsh near the middle of the island chain. In times 
of drought water has been imported. The Government and several 
large concerns now operate sea-water distillation plants. 

The climate is generally mild, humid and equable and, in 
contrast to the adjacent North American mainland, is frost-free. 
The annual maximum, mean and minimum temperatures average 
89.8°F., 70.2°F. and 47.0°F. respectively. Extremes of tempera- 
tures are nearly always tempered physiologically by sea breezes. 
The annual (1936) highest, average and (1952) lowest mean re- 
corded humiditles were 79.7 per cent, 76.9 per cent and 71.9 per 
cent respectively. The combination of these factors plus the gene- 
rally well-distributed rainfall and the prevalent heavy dew, particu- 
larly in summer, favours a luxuriant growth of vegetation of every 
description everywhere despite the paucity of the soil, so that as 
many as three crops of most garden vegetables are harvested 
annually. The roots of the indigenous Bermuda cedar, Juniperus 
Bermudiana L., which was formerly ubiquitous and is still sparsely 
distributed throughout the islands, penetrate deep into the porous 
coralstone subsoil. The housing needs of the dense and ever- 
increasing population are, however, encroaching so rapidly on the 
steadily diminishing arable land that, over four-fifths of all food 
consumed in Bermuda has now to be imported from overseas. 


Chapter 2 : History 


The exact date of Bermuda’s discovery is undetermined, but it 
is certain that the islands were known prior to 1510, as “La 
Bermuda” and were marked in approximately the correct position 
on a map contained in the first edition of Peter Martyr’s Legatio 
‘Babylonica which was printed in 1511. A seventeenth century 
french cartographer gives the date of discovery as 1503. 

According to the Spanish navigator and historian, Ferdinand 
d’Oviedo, who sailed close to the islands in 1515, they were dis- 
covered by Juan Bermudez, after whom they were named. It is 
not known whehter Bermudez made a landing, but in any case 
he took no steps to form a settlement and the islands remained 
uninhabited. 

In 1527 Theodore Fernando Camelo obtained a grant of the 
Bermuda islands, from Philip 1! of Spain. It was said that Camelo 
visited the islands in 1543 as there is a monogram FT and the date 
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1543 inscribed on a rock about 70 feet above sea level on the south 
sshore. However, historian Sir John Henry Lefroy strongly refuted 
‘any such possibility and attributed the inscription on the Rock to 
athat of a shipwrecked mariner. 

There is a gap in the history of the Colony until 1587 when 
Pedro de Aspide, a native of Guipuzcoa, Spain, applied for per- 
mission to exploit the pearl fisheries which he said existed off 
Bermuda. The Spanish Board of Trade called for a report and 
advice as to whether to settle the islands or not, and that is all 
that is known until the first recorded visit of an Englishman, Henry 
May, in 1593. His description of the islands, written the following 
year after a stay of five months during which he and his companions, 
mostly Frenchmen, built themselves a small barque of cedarwood 
to replace the French vessel in which they had been wrecked on 
the reefs, appears to have aroused as little interest in England as 
did in Spain the description and map submitted to the Seville 
authorities by Captain Diego Ramirez, commander of a Spanish 
galleon driven on to and over the outer reefs in 1603, but so little 
damaged that she was able to resume her voyage in three weeks. 

On the 2nd June, 1609, a fleet of seven ships and two pinnaces, 
under Admiral Sir George Somers in his flagship Sea Venture, 
sailed from Plymouth with the object of taking a party of colonists 
to the new plantations in Virginia. During the voyage a storm arose, 
the vessels were scattered and the Sea Venture, which was also 
carrying Sir Thomas Gates, Governor Designate of Virginia, sprang 
a leak. Bailing continued day and night and on the fourth day of 
the storm, the 28th July, land was seen and identified as Bermuda. 
Although the islands, still completely uninhabited, were marked on 
the charts, no information was given about the numerous sunken 
reefs, and the Vessel struck what is still known as Sea Venture Flat. 

Without further mishap the crew and colonists were brought 
ashore together with the remaining provisions and, shortly after 
their arrival, the long boat was refitted as a pinnance, and in it one 
officer and seven men set sail for Virginia, but were never heard 
of again. During the next few months two large pinnaces capable 
of transporting the whole company were built and named 
Deliverance and Patience, names which still live in the history of 
thre coiony, from which they sailed on the 10th May, 1610, leaving 
only two men behind. Jamestown was reached safely 14 days 
later, but the would-be settlers, who had taken nearly one year to 
cross the Atlantic, found the settlement reduced to three score 
starving persons. The arrival of three ships from England in the 
second week in June brought further relief, but Admiral Somers’ 
company had given such glowing accounts of the abundance of 
fish and fresh meat to be had in the islands of Bermuda that their 
leader agreed to return in the Patience, accompanied by Captain 
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Argall in another pinnace to bring much needed supplies. Bad 
weather separated the two little ships, and only the Admiral's 
reached the islands. The sea-going days of “the old gentleman", 
as Lord De La Warr called him were, however, over and he died 
shortly afterwards on the island since called St. George’s. Deprived 
of the Admiral's leadership, the party decided against returning 
to Virginia, so the Patience continued to England, leaving only 
three men behind. 

The Somer or Summer Islands, as the Bermudas were now also 
called, lay outside the limits granted to the Virginia Company. 
Accordingly, while a small ship, the Plough, was being fitted out 
to convey a party of settlers to colonise the islands, an extension 
of the charter was sought. This was granted by King James | in 
a new charter dated 16th June, 1612. In the following July, the 
Plough arrived with 60 settlers under the command of the first 
Governor, Richard Moore, who at once put the people to work 
erecting forts in anticipation of attack by the Spaniards. The three 
men left behind in 1610 were found to be in good health so that 
the islands have been in continuous occupation by the British 
since the 28th July, 1609. Later settlers brought out the first potatoes 
and these have been one of the staple crops ever since. The seat 
of Government was first set up on Smith's Island, but was trans- 
ferred not long afterwards to St. George's Island. 

On the 25th November, 1612, the Virginia Company trans- 
ferred its rights to a new body of adventurers, who in turn sur- 
rendered their claims to the Crown on the 23rd November, 1614, 
whereupon King James Incorporated the 118 members of the 
reconstituted company and granted them a new charter dated 
the 29th June, 1615, under the name of “The Governor and 
Company of the City of London for the Plantacion of the Somer 
Islands". Among the rights granted in this charter was that of 
calling a General Assembly with power to make laws, provided 
that these were not contrary and repugnant to the laws of England. 

In 1616, Daniel Tucker, who had proved himself in Virginia, 
became the first Governor under the new charter. The nine or 
ten forts which had been built in the first three years provided 
the needed security, so that he was able to carry out the Com- 
pany’s orders to divide the land into parishes or tribes and to 
develop them as a plantation, of which tobacco was soon to be 
the main crop. 

By 1619 the population had increased to 1,500 persons. The 
following year, under Governor Nathaniel Butler, the first 
Assembly met on the 1st August, and the first stone house was 
built of local rock to provide a meeting place for Courts of 
Assizes, Council and Assembly. This building, described and de- 
picted by Captain John Smith in his history of Virginia, stil! stands, 
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deprived by hurricanes of its two upper decks, and is the oldest 
State House in the Western Hemisphere. 

When in 1649 the colonists learned of the execution of King 
Charles |, they refused to take orders from Cromweli’s Common- 
wealth, proclaimed Charles II as their King and brought about 
the resignation of the Governor, whom they replaced by one of 
their own choice. In reprisal the Long Parliament prohibited trade 
between this and other rebellious colonies in the West, and England, 
until they acknowledged the Commonwealth. 

Although the settlement of the islands had brought some return 
to the adventurers in its early years, their hopes of a prosperous 
undertaking soon faded and most of the original investors had 
parted with their shares by 1670 when the inhabitants, as owners 
of the greater part of the land, began sending petitions to King 
Charles II for redress against the Company in London. At last, 
in 1684, proceedings under a writ of quo warranto resulted in the 
forfeiture to the Crown of the Company's charter, so that the 
government of the colony passed to the Crown, but the inherent 
rights of the inhabitants remained undisturbed and Bermuda did 
not become a Crown Colony. 

One of the early royal Governors (so-called to distinguish them 
from the Bermuda Company appointees) brought with him the 
silver oar which, as an emblem of Admiralty jurisdiction, is 
always placed on the Registrar's table when the Supreme Court 
is called upon to adjudicate in Vice-Admiralty causes. The 
halberdier who preceded the Governor when he walked abroad 
was probably one of the small number of Chelsea men who ap- 
peared on the scene about that time, invalids embodied under 
the name of the Independent Company. The Commissioners of 
Customs in London sent out their own Collector of Customs (an 
office which they controlled until the middle of the nineteenth 
century), but the new administration as a whole afforded more 
scope for local initiative in furthering the trade of the islands. 
Shipbuilding developed until a large fleet of fast, small cedar craft 
was engaged in carrying trade which took them to all ports on 
the Atlantic seaboard of North America and the islands of the 
south, often with grievous loss from storms, buccaneers and the 
enemies of England. Bermudians colonised the Turks Islands, 
and established there and on neighbouring islands a salt industry 
which at one time made and transported 130,000 bushels to the 
American continent. With the outbreak of war between England 
and the American colonies, Bermuda's trade suffered a major 
set-back, especially in consequence of the embargo placed on all 
business with her principal customers. A serious situation deve- 
loped locally because the production of essential foodstuffs had 
yleided first place in the island's economy to ship-building and 
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freighting. An arrangement was then made between certain Ber- 
mudians and the leaders of the rebelling colonists whereby the 
trading embargo would be lifted in return for a supply of gunpowder. 
Hence it was that in August, 1775, the powder magazine of St. 
George's was broken into and 100 kegs of powder were stolen and 
placed on board vessels waiting offshore to carry them north to 
the American forces. This powder, together with that stolen in 
lesser quantities from islands to the south, is sald to have enabled 
Washington’s army to gain its first Important success, the evacua- 
tion of the British forces from Boston. 

How this theft was carried out so easily is seen from a glance 
at the defence structure during the 1700's. The men of the 
Independent Company, despite their age, were able to man the 
forts and thus release the able-bodied for building and operating 
sloops and schooners, raking salt on distant islands, fishing off 
Newfoundland or whaling in local waters. The repair or rebuild 
ing of forts continued to be the responsibility of the colonists, 
who also had to pay the soldiers, when the Treasury had a balance 
available. Despite some local recruitment and fresh drafts from 
England, the Independent Company's service was spasmodic. At 
one time, for instance, in the early 1720’s the Assembly had to 
borrow money with which to buy slaves for the Governor to replace 
the soldiers who had drifted away. At another, the entire Company 
was sent to the Bahamas but was found to be too old. Of their 
officers, scarcely anything is recorded. Some decades later, 
Governor William Popple held the same rank, supported by local 
gentiemen as lieutenants and ensigns. 

A Militia Act had been passed by the first Assembly under the 
Crown in 1690-91, and renewed at intervals during the next century 
when emergencies arose, then allowed to lapse. In 1763 Bermuda 
was furnished with a Company of the 9th Regiment of Foot “in 
place of the Independent one lately reduced.” Under the Imperial 
Act for the Quartering of His Majesty's Troops, the inhabitants were 
required to provide an allowance for the Commanding Officer's 
quarters and to defray the expenditure on “fire and candle’ for 
the troops. The regiment was withdrawn in 1768 because, so it is 
said, General Gage was not pleased when the Governor proposed 
that certain local gentlemen who held rank in the Militia could 
very well sit with the General's officers on a court martial. It was 
not until 1778 that the Royal Garrison Artillery was sent to the 
islands from New York. Its arrival, followed in 1797 by the 47th 
Regiment from New Providence, marked the beginning of a new 
era. 

With the cessation of hostilities Bermuda's carrying trade 
increased by leaps and bounds; 40 new vessels were built in 1789 
alone. Certain losses were caused by French privateers, but with 
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the advent of the second war between Britain and the United States, 
from 1812 to 1815, Bermuda vessels were fully occupied in trading 
between the West Indies and Newfoundland. In 1815 the growth of 
business in the middle and western parishes resulted in the transfer 
of Parliament, the Courts and other offices of government to Hamil- 
ton a commercial settlement approximately in the centre of the 
colony, which, by Acts of the Colonial Parliament, was incorporated 
in 1793 and raised to the status of a city with effect from 13th 
December, 1897. 

As in the West Indies, slavery was permitted from the colony's 
earliest days, but following William Wilberforce’s crusade in Eng- 
land it was abolished in Bermuda in 1834 absolutely, the apprentice- 
ship system adopted elsewhere being unacceptable to the 
Assembly. 

Later in the nineteenth century, following the inauguration of 
steamship services, Bermuda, in addition to enjoying a profitable 
agricultural export trade in vegetables, gradually became noted 
for its climate and charm. Slowly the tourist trade grew, many visi- 
tors coming annually, to escape the rigorous North American win- 
ters and, as larger and faster ships were built and hotels erected, 
it finally became the colony's most important business. 

Except between 1902 and 1913, Bermuda had been the head- 
quarters of a British fleet since 1797, following the discovery of a 
passage through the reefs to a deep-water anchorage, and the 
realisation of the strategic importance of the islands. 

In 1809 the Imperial Government purchased Ireland Island 
and the following year preliminary operations were begun for the 
establishment there of a Naval Dockyard. The work was first done 
by slave labour under the supervision of skilled artisans from 
England. In 1818 a Naval Hospital was built and in 1819 a detach- 
ment of Royal Engineers was sent out to assist in the work. Convict 
labour was substituted for slave labour in 1824 and continued to be 
used until the convict station was closed in 1864, following the 
abolition of penal exile the previous year. Some of the men were 
transferred to Australia and the rest returned to England. 

The first floating dock arrived from England in 1869. It was 
381 feet long, 124 feet broad and 74 feet deep and was the largest 
in the world. It weighed 8,200 tons and cost £250,000. This dock 
was replaced in 1902 by a far superior one, 545 feet long. During 
the second world war it was of inestimable service. In 1944 alone, 
142 ships were docked in it. In 1950 the Admiralty decided to 
close the dockyard in Bermuda. This was done on 31st March, 
1951, and the floating dock was towed back to the United Kingdom. 
In 1956 Her Majesty's Government decided to withdraw the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the American and West Indies Station from 
Bermuda and he left on 30th October, thus ending an association 
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which had extended over some 150 years. Thereafter Bermuda 
became the headquarters of the West Indies Station under the 
commen’ of a Commodor with the title of Senior Naval Officer, West 
indies. 

In 1940, 1.08 square miles of the colony were leased for naval 
and air bases to the Government of the United States of America 
which, as described in the immediately preceding chapter, 
increased the colony's total area to 20.59 square miles, of which 
2.3 square miles were leased to the Americans, leaving 18.3 square 
miles available to the civil population. 

After an occupation of some 174 years the British garrison was 
withdrawn on 25th April, 1953, but returned less than eleven months 
later. The garrison was finally withdrawn In October, 1957. 

Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth !1 accompanied by His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh visited Bermuda in November, 
1953. Talks between the political leaders of the United Kingdom 
the United States of America and France were held In Bermuda 
the following month. On the 2nd March, 1955 Her Royal Highness 
Princess Margaret visited the Colony. In March, 1957 there was a 
conference in Bermuda between the political leaders of the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America, followed by a similar 
conference between the United Kingdom leaders and those of 
Canada. From 1961 Anglo-American Parilamentary Conferences 
became an annual event. 

The Bermuda Meteorological Office closed down at the end of 
1958 after 19 years service. The United States Air Force generously 
took over and has continued to provide this service to the colony. 

The year 1959 was the 350 anniversary of the settlement of 
Bermuda. Throughout the year a comprehensive programme of 
functions and celebrations was carried out, and a special Crown 
plece was Issued by the Royal Mint. His Royal Highness, Prince 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, paid a flying visit in April, 1959 and 
fulfilled a number of private and official engagements. 

The Bermuda Regiment came Into existence on September 1st, 
1965 with the amalgamation of the Bermuda Rifles and the Bermuda 
Militia Artillery. The colours were presented to the Regiment by 
H.R.H. The Princess Margaret, Countess of Snowdon on 24th 
November, 1965, in an impressive ceremony under floodlights, at 
the National Stadium, Prospect. 

The Parliamentary Election Act, passed in January 1963, 
stimulated political evolution in Bermuda. Throughout history 
members of the House of Assembly had been elected by the 
privileged few who could meet the £60 freehold voting qualification 
(5,500 in 1963). The new Act enfranchised everyone over the age 
of 25 thus creating a potential electorate of 22,000, while guaran- 
teeing the privilege of property-owners by granting them an extra, 
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or plus vote. In January, 1966, this Act was amended to enfranchise 
everyone over the age of 21, and the plus vote was eliminated. 

In May, 1963 Bermuda’s first political party, the Progressive 
Labour Party, was formed. in August, 1964, 24 Independent mem- 
bers of the House formed the United Bermuda Party. 

In November, 1963 the Legislature agreed to the appointment 
of a joint select committee to study constitutional changes. Its 
recommendations were forwarded to the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment in January, 1966, and a constitutional conference was held in 
London in November that year. 

In addition to the Governor and the Attorney General, the 
delegation consisted of eighteen members of the Legislature. 
These included three members of the Legislative Council and, 
from the House of Assembly, eight members of the United Ber- 
muda Party, three members of the Progressive Labour Party and 
four independent members. The conference majority report, 
signed by fourteen of the twenty delegates, favoured estab- 
lishment of responsible, internal self government after the general 
election due to be held in 1968. There were two minority reports, 
one submitted by the three Progressive Labour Party delegates 
and the other by two of the Independent delegates. The main dif- 
ference between the majority and minority positions was on the 
question of constituency boundaries, but agreement was reached 
for the appointment of a Boundaries Commission to revise consti- 
tuencies before 1968. 

The report of the Boundaries Commission was approved by 
the House of Assembly in 1967. It divided Pembroke Parish into 
four constituencies and the other Parishes continued with two 
each, thereby increasing the number of seats in the House of 
Assembly from 36 to 40. 

The devaluation of the Pound Streling in November, 1967 
caused a sharp economic reaction in Bermuda and, within a few 
months, most prices and incomes had increased by over ten per 
cent. A new tax, based on the rentable value of property, was 
also introduced in 1967. 

Public interest in politics increased to a record high level from 
the beginning of 1968. Before the general election was held on 
May 22nd, the Colony experienced its worst outbreak of civil 
disorder in history. Over two days of rioting and arson, which 
erupted spontaneously from a minor disturbance, caused the 
Governor to seek military assistance from the United Kingdom 
Government. Troops were not directly employed and peace was 
restored by the civil power. Few serious injuries and no fatal 
casualties resulted, but damage to property exceeded £400,000, 
and the Governor appointed a Commission of Inquiry under the 
Chief Justice of Trinidad. 
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The General Election was the first held under the new voting 
age of 21 and conducted on party political lines. The United 
Bermuda Party won 30 seats, the Progressive Labour Party the 
other ten. Sir Henry Tucker became the first Government Leader 
and formed a U.B.P. Government to rule the country for five years 
under the new constitution, which came into operation on 8th June, 
1968. 


Chapter 3 : Administration 


The Constitution which came into force on 8th June, 1968 is set 
out in The Bermuda Constitution Order, 1968. It contains provisions 
relating to the protection of fundamental rights and freedoms of 
the individual, the powers and duties of the Governor; the composi 
tion, powers and procedure of the Legislature; the Executive Coun 
cil; the Judiciary; the Public Service and Finance. 

Her Majesty the Queen appoints the Governor, who retains 
responsibility for external affairs, defence, internal security and 
the Police. In other matters the Governor acts on the advice of 
the Executive Council. 

The Legislature consists of Her Majesty, the Legislative Coun- 
cil and the House of Assembly. Five members of the Legislative 
Council are appointed in the Governor's discretion, four on the 
advice of the Government leader and two on the advice of the 
Opposition Leader. The Council elects a President and Vice- 
President. The House of Assembly, consisting of forty members 
elected under universal adult franchise from twenty constituencies, 
elects a Speaker and a Deputy Speaker. 

The Executive Council consists of the Government Leader 
and at least six other Members of the Legislature. The Governor 
appoints the majority leader in the House of Assembly as 
Government Leader, who in turn nominates the other Members 
of the Council. They are assigned responsibilities for Government 
departments and other business and, in some cases, are assisted 
by Parliamentary Secretaries. 

In addition to the Government Leader, the present Executive 
Council consists of Members for Labour and Immigration, Finance, 
Education, Tourism and Trade, Works and Agriculture, Health and 
Welfare, Marine and Air Services, Planning, Transport, Organisa- 
tion. A Member without Portfolio is particularly concerned with 
Youth Activties. Parliamentary Secretaries have been appointed for 
Finance, Education and Aviation. Meetings of the Executive Council 
are normally presided over by the Governor. The Secretary to the 
Executive Council is Head of the Civil Service. 

The Chief Secretary deputizes for the Governor, in the event 
of his absence or illness, and assists His Excellency in the exercise 
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of the reserved powers. The Attorney General is the principal 
legal adviser to the Government and responsible for criminal pro- 
ceedings under the law. The Opposition Leader, appointed by the 
Governor, is the leader of the largest minority group in the House 
of Assembly. 


The Judiciary consists of the Court of Appeal, the Supreme 
Court and the Magistracy. The Chief Justice presides over the 
Supreme Court and is consulted by the Governor in the appointment 
of judges, magistrates and court officers. 


Revenue and other monies received by the Government are 
paid into a Consolidated Fund. Withdrawals may only be author- 
ised by the Member for Finance, or by the Governor for the dis- 
charge of his special responsibilities. The Auditor is responsible 
only to the Legislature. 


A Public Service Commission advises the Governor on appoint- 
ments, promotions and discipline in the Civil Service. The service 
comprises 1,148 officers; of 170 expatriates, 145 are serving under 
contract. Of the 70 senior posts, 23 are filled by expatriates. There 
is a Training and Recruitment Officer whose task is to assist Heads 
of Departments with all types of induction and in-service training, 
abroad, in Bermuda and on-the-job. Bursaries and other forms of 
financial assistance are given to Bermudians for university train- 
ing abroad and the Public Service Commission also supervises 
cadetship and appreniceship schemes. 


Hamilton, the capital, was made a city by an Act of Legislature 
in 1897 and is governed by a Corporation. Charges for water and 
dock facilities and municipal taxes, are the Corporation’s main 
source of revenue. 


The town of St. George, one of the oldest settlements in the 
Western Hemisphere, was founded in 1612 and remained the 
capital until 1815. Revenue is derived from municipal taxes and 
charges for dock facilities. Each of the nine parishes elects its 
own vestry annually, with power to levy taxes and manage local 
affairs. 


Chapter 4 : Weights and Measures 
Imperial standard weights and measures are used. The increas- 


ing adoption of the metric system abroad is being studied by the 
Government. 


Chapter 5 : Library and Archives 


THE BERMUDA LIBRARY 

The Member of Executive Council for Education is responsible 
for the Libraries Department, which is supervised by the Head 
Librarian. 

This is a subscription library opened In 1839 at the suggestion 
of Governor Sir William Reid. The main adult and junior libraries 
are at Par-la-Ville, Hamilton, and there are branches at St 
George’s and Somerset. Total book stock Is 87,279 volumes and 
there are 5,471 registered borrowers. Subscription rates are: Life 
$12.00; Annual $1.80 for adults, and 60c. for children and students 
over 16. Reference service is free of charge. The Bermuda Section 
includes all available books and other material of local interest, and 
a complete file of the Royal Gazette from 1784 to date. Weekly radio 
book broadcasts and programmes of classical music are presented 
by staff members. The main Library is open Monday to Saturday 
from 10.00 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. with the exception of Thursday, when 
closing time is 12.00 noon. 


THE BERMUDA ARCHIVES 


Adjoining the Reference Library are the Bermuda Archives, 
containing records of the colony going back to the 17th century. 


These were originally rescued and cared for by the Bermuda 
Historical Monuments Trust, who established and administered 
what became known as the Colonial Archives, and appointed the 
first archivist in 1949. They have been stored in he present fire- 
proof repository since the extension to the Library was completed 
in 1957. Their administration was taken over by Government in 1969. 
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BRITTON, Nathaniel Lord. Flora of Bermuda. New York, Scribner, 
1918. The standard work on botany in Bermuda. 


COX, Wiliam N. Bermuda’s Beginning. London, C. Tinling & Co., 
Ltd., 1959. A booklet for the layman on the geological aspects 
of Bermuda. 


SMITH, Loulse Hutchings. Bermuda's Oldest Inhabitants. Seven- 
oakes, Salmon, 1934. Deals with plants indigenous to the 
islands. 


TUCKER, Terry. Beware, the Hurricane. Bermuda, Hamilton Press, 
1966. 


UNITED STATES. NATIONAL MUSEUM. Contributions to the 
natural history of the Bermudas, edited by J. Matthew Jones 
and George Brown Goode. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1884. (National Museum Bulletin, No. 25.) 


VERRILL, Addison E. Bermuda Islands; an account of their scenery, 
productions, physiography, natural history and geology, with 
sketches of their discovery and early history and the change 
in their flora and fauna due to man. New Haven, Conn., Addison 
E. Verrill, 1902. 


WATSON, James Wreford. A geography of Bermuda. London, 
Collins, 1965. 


WINGATE, David B. ed. A checklist of the birds, mammals, reptiles 
and amphiblans of Bermuda, compiled by a committee of the 
Bermuda Audubon Society, Hamilton, Bermuda Audubon 
Society, 1959. 


Outdoor Life 


BROOKES, Joe, Bermuda Fishing. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, The 
Stackpole Company, 1957. 


ROBINSON, Bill. A berth to Bermuda. Princeton, New Jedsey, Van 
Norstrand, c.1961. The story of the Bermuda Race. 
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Fiction 


MASON, F. Van Wyck. The Sea Venture. New York, Doubleday, 
1961. A novel. 


MASON, F. Van Wyck. Three Harbours. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
c. 1938. A novel. 


PATTON, Willoughby. Sea Venture. New York, Longmans, 1959. 
A novel for children. 


TUCKER, Tery. The False Ebony Tree; a story of Bermuda witch- 
craft. Hamilton, Bermuda Historical Society, c 1963. (Occa 
sional Publication, No. 5.) 

Periodicals 


BERMUDA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. 
Monthly bulletin since Jan. 1925. 


The Bermuda Churchman. Church of England, Bermuda. Jan. 1956 
— Monthly. Formerly published as the Diocesan Magazine. 


The Bermuda Historical Quarterly, 1944. 
Bermudian Magazine, Hamilton, Bermudian Publishing Co. Ltd., 
1930 —. Monthly. 
Newspapers 
Bermuda Sun Weekly, 1964 —. 
Mid-Ocean News, 1911 — . Weekly 
Recorder, 1938 —. Weekly. 
Royal Gazette, 1784 — . Daily. 


Some of the books listed above are out of print but are avail- 
able for reference in the Bermuda Library, Hamilton, Bermuda, 
and possibly also in other reference libraries abroad. 
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PARTI 
REVIEW OF 1970 


The year 1970 will be remembered for a variety of reasons, some of 
historic significance and some which focused attention on the sporadic 
outbreaks of violence, vandalism and arson caused by a relatively small 
group of irresponsible young people. It will be remembered for the 350th 
Anniversary of Bermuda's Parliament and the attendant ceremony high 
lighted by the visit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; as the year when 
pounds, shillings and pence disappeared and Bermuda switched to decimal 
currency; as the year when Her Majesty the Queen named the Deputy 
Government Leader, the Hon. E.T. Richards, MCP, as the Colony’s first 
black Knight; as the year that the Government successfully raised a 
$4,800,000 loan for Capital Development projects; as the year when 
education was in the forefront of public debate with Government deciding 
on a scheme to accelerate integration in Primary Schools; and as the year 
when the island’s tourist trade showed a healthy 5% increase in regular 
business while competitive resorts were suffering from the cut back in 
travel caused by the economic recession in the United States. 


Highlighting 1970 were the events scheduled to mark the 350th 
Anniversary of Bermuda’s Parliament. The Programme decided upon by a 
special Anniversary Committee began with the ceremonial prorogation of 
Parliament on August 1st, the actual anniversary date. On that occasion a 
signed message from Her Majesty the Queen announced that His Royal 
Highness, Prince Charles, would visit Bermuda later in the year and 
Participate in the celebrations. A special State Service was held in the 
Cathedral on Sunday, August 2nd, which was attended by Members of 
both Houses of Parliament, the Mayors of Hamilton and St. George and 
Members of both Corporations, along with many other invited dignitaries 
and officials. It was announced that the major project for the Anniversary 
would be the restoration of the Old State House in St. George’s, and funds 
for this purpose were included in a special budget. The visit of the Prince 
of Wales took place from October 20th to 22nd and the shortness of his 
stay necessitated a busy schedule and almost split second timing to ensure 
that the programme ran smoothly. Happily, the weather cooperated and 
the Prince received a warm Bermuda welcome wherever he went. On 
October 21st, Parliament was convened in St. Peter’s Church in St. 
George's, the site of the first meeting of Bermuda’s Parliament convened 
by Governor Nathanial Butler on August 1st, 1620. His Royal Highness 
read the Throne Speech presented to him by the Government Leader, Sir 
Henry Tucker. 


Following a tour of the Island in a special open car, the Prince 
attended the Speaker’s Dinner where he was the principal speaker. Fears 


that there might be some form of demonstration during the visit proved 
groundless. The Opposition Progressive Labour Party boycotted all events 
connected with the Royal Visit. 


Thanks to the efforts of two of the banks and certain interested 
individuals, Bermuda was fortunate in being able to purchase many of the 
historic papers of Sir Nathaniel Rich from an auction held in New York. 
The necessary funds were later raised by public subscription. 


The Police and their new Commissioner figured prominently in the 
news throughout the year. The year began with a disturbance in 
Hamilton which left ten injured, including three policemen, when a crowd 
of two hundred youths demonstrated outside the City Hall. During the 
next three months an increasing number of incidents occurred in the 
Colony: bomb hoaxes, cases of intimidation and threats of violence, 
profanity in the streets, harrassment of residents and tourists, incidents in 
the schools and a blatant disregard for safety on the roads. A mysterious 
explosion literally blew apart Old Devonshire Parish Church and a man was 
subsequently charged with arson. This act of desecration appalled 
Bermudians who immediately made generous contributions to a 
restoration fund that enabled the Church to be rebuilt and available for 
the annual candlelight Carol Service just before Christmas. Eleven young 
men appeared in court in connection with a disturbance near Devil’s Hole. 
Mr. Austin Thomas of the P.L.P. warned the House of Assembly that “‘an 
explosive situation’’ existed in the Colony. On April 17th, the Government 
Leader made a hard-hitting speech on radio and television. In this speech 
Sir Henry Tucker said, ‘‘many incidents of lawlessness have occurred in the 
last few weeks which indicate all too clearly that there now exist in 
Bermuda organizations, particularly among young people, whose purpose 
is to create a climate of fear and to cause destruction ..... | want to 
leave you in no doubt that the Government is determined to stamp out 
this evil’. Sir Henry announced that the strength of the Police Force was 
to be increased by a further sixty officers to ensure that law and order 
could continue to be maintained. Stricter disciplinary measures were also 
being effected in the schools. The speech was well received and served to 
reduce local tensions. 


More trouble started in October with incidents and bottle throwing 
outside the City Hall. In the period between September 24th and October 
17th, the Police made 69 arrests for offences resulting from the outbreaks 
of violence, vandalism and arson. The old Chesley White Building on Reid 
Street was gutted in the worst fire Bermuda had experienced since 1968. A 
five-hundred strong mob of youths created a major disturbance on Court 
Street, burning cars and buildings and causing the Police Riot Squad to use 
tear gas to disperse the crowd. The Bermuda Regiment was embodied and 
an uneasy calm maintained as Bermudians awaited the visit of Prince 
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Charles. The year ended much as it began with a further outburst of 
hooliganism in Hamilton on New Year’s Eve. Obviously the problems of 
unrest among young people had also embraced Bermuda. 


In January the Opposition Progressive Labour Party decided to call a 
complete boycott of the Parish Vestry elections for the year, calling the 
makeup of the electoral rolls undemocratic. Government's legislation to 
do away with Parish Vestries and substitute Parish Councils which would 
be appointed and serve in a mainly advisory capacity, ran into heavy 
weather in Legislative Council and in a dramatic vote was defeated on the 
motion to pass after having successfully negotiated third reading. 


On February 6th, 1970, Bermuda made the switch to decimal 
currency and the Bermuda dollar made its debut. The new decimal coinage 
and notes were admired and quickly adopted by the community which 
had been prepared for the change-over by a massive publicity, advertising 
and public relations campaign waged in the press and on radio and 
television. The transition was smooth as most Bermudians were quite 
familiar with dealing in dollars and by the end of the year the new 
currency was “old hat’’. Proof sets of the new coins were minted and 
offered for sale by the Accountant General's Office. The No. 1 Proof Set, 
which included a $20 gold coin, sold for $216. Only one thousand of these 
sets were minted and the demand far exceeded the supply. Bermudians 
and Bermuda residents were given preference with one set to a customer. 
The No. 2 Proof Set without the gold coin sold for $24 and the ten 
thousand sets which were minted proved adequate. 


Every ten years, Bermuda, like many other countries, conducts a 
population Census and the Government Statistician, Mr. Calvin Smith, was 
appointed Superintendent of Census. For the first time the information 
gathered by the enumerators will be processed on a computer, recently 
installed at the University of the West Indies in Jamaica. Information on 
the questionnaire will give the statistical department much-needed facts 
and figures on the size and distribution of the population, levels of 
educational attainment, the size and composition of the labour force and 
requirements for and the standard and availability of housing. 
Enumeration started in early October with October 25th selected as 
Census Day. It was announced in a preliminary report that there were 
approximately 53,000 people ordinarily resident in Bermuda. These 
included 27,000 males and 26,000 females. In addition to the resident 
population, there were 3000 members of the armed forces of the U.S., and 
U.K., and Canada, and their dependents. Detailed results will not be 
available until late in 1971. 


For the second successive year Bermuda sent an official tri-partite 
delegation representing Government, the Bermuda Employers Council and 
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the Bermuda Industrial Union to the International Labour Organization 
Conference in Geneva. The delegation was again led by Sir Edward 
Richards, CBE, MCP, Member for Immigration and Labour. 


Government's financial year, which had always equated with the 
calendar year, was changed to the period April 1st to March 31st, and the 
Member for Finance submitted a record budget of $35,753,292. 


The financial year got off to an auspicious start with an announced 
surplus of $1,163,211 from the previous year. 


A 42-unit Government housing complex in Prospect was completed 
at the end of the year and the first tenants moved in. Earlier in the year 
Government awarded the contract for the construction of two further 
housing developments in the same area, Fort Prospect and Cedar Park, to 
the Amey Chivers Housing Company, Ltd., of the United Kingdom who, 
in association with the Salisbury Construction Company. Ltd., submitted 
the low bid of $2,986,931. The development as a whole comprises 152 
prefabricated dwellings smiliar to the prototype erected at the Public 
Works quarry site. The Fort Prospect site will contain 78 three-bedroom 
houses and the Cedar Park site 60 three-bedroom and 14 four-bedroom 
houses, providing accommodation for a total of almost 800 persons. 
Completion date for the entire project is expected four hundred days after 
the commencement of work, although some units are expected to be 
completed by mid-summer of 1971, It is the intention to sell the houses to 
the general public on a 99-year lease with Government furnishing a 
mortgage for up to 90% of the purchase price amortized at 7% with 
payments spread over a period of 25 years. 


A $4,800,000 Capital Development Loan which had been authorized 
by the Legislature in 1969 was offered and fully subscribed in late 
September. In addition to the 7% interest which will be payable 
half-yearly, there were two built-in guarantees which made the offer 
attractive. They were (a) that the stock of the issue and the interest 
realized will not be liable to any present or future form of local taxation, 
and (b) that it protects the investor egainst devaluation of either the 
pound sterling or of the U.S. dollar. The loan will be repaid on the 30th 
September, 1980. 


Education was a much discussed topic during the year, following 
statements made by the Member for Education that the Government was 
examining ways of accelerating racial integration in primary schools. In 
mid-July the Parliamentary Secretary for Education made a statement in 
the House outlining the alternatives that were being examined. They 
included physical amalgamation of smaller school units; the tightening of 
school zones; the placing of children of particular age levels in separate 
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primary schools; and a system of random selection for places at the point 
of entry. For the balance of the year the press, parents, teachers, school 
trustees and the public took turns expressing their views to Government. A 
decision on the method to be adopted was expected early in the new year. 


The labour shortage was so critical that the Public Works Department 
applied to the Immigration Department for permission to bring in skilled 
workers from the West Indies and the United Kingdom. The Bermuda 
Industrial Union longshoremen won their strike battle for container 
royalties and a pay increase in early September. Earlier in the year it was 
learnt that longshoremen were to receive a guaranteed annual income 
under a new collective agreement. With Christmas mails starting to build 
up, the Postal Workers division of the B.I.U. went out on strike on 
December 1st. The strike was settled nineteen days later but it took over a 
month for normal service to be restored. 


In an effort to ensure that Bermudians should have priority in 
purchasing land or a house, especially in the lower and middle price range, 
a new Acquisition of Land policy was announced by the Member for 
Immigration and Labour. An application from a non-Bermudian ‘to 
purchase a house plus land would only be given favourable consideration if 
the annual rental value of that house, as assessed by the Land Valuation 
Office, was $1,584 or more (if the applicant had worked in Bermuda for at 
least three consecutive years and met the other criteria) or $2,016 (if the 
applicant was not engaged in employment in Bermuda). Minimum 
purchase prices for land and for apartments were also laid down in this 
policy. It was stated that the policy would be reviewed on an annual basis. 


In December a change was announced in Immigration procedure 
controlling the employment of non-Bermudians. Permission will no longer 
be granted to employ any person who is in the island as a visitor. An 
employer will now be issued a work permit if his application to employ a 
non-Bermudian is successful. This permit is then sent to the approved 
employee who must present it to Immigration Authorities on arrival in the 
Colony. The employee must then report to the Immigration Department 
within 48 hours after arrival. 


Tourist arrivals continued their steady climb with 388,914 visitors 
reaching the Colony in 1970, an increase of 4.85% over 1969. Regular 
business was up by 21,789, or 7.75% while cruise business was down by 
3,795, or 4.22%. The fall-off in cruise business was a result of the 
announced policy of the Department of Tourism that there would be a 
limit of two cruise ships alongside in Hamilton and two at anchor in the 
Sound at any one time. The Member for Tourism also announced that 
there would be a moratorium on hotel development applications for a year 
at which time the situation would be re-examined. During the year the 
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Holiday Inn overlooking Fort St. Catherine in St. George's hed « 
roof-wetting party and planned to open in mid-summer, 1971; te 
Belmont Hotel added a new wing; work started on the Southampton 
Princess Hotel, scheduled to open in 1972; the Sonesta Beach Hotd 
opened an underwater observation lounge; and three new restaurant 
opened their doors. One of these, Waterlot Inn, was an old favourite of 
many years standing which had been completely renovated and enlarged: 
the others were the King Henry VIII on Lighthouse Hill in Southampton 
and the Gay Venture, Bermuda’s first floating restaurant. In August, Pan 
American’s Clipper Constitution became the first 747 Jumbo Jet to land in 
Bermuda. At the end of the year it was announced that a Scottish group, 
Clydesdale Commonwealth Hotels Limited, had bought the Coral Isiand 
Hotel for $1,200,000. Bermuda gained additional publicity abroad froma 
new 36mm colour film ‘Mark Twain’s Bermuda’, produced by the 
Department of Tourism and in the Miss Universe Contest in Miami, Miss 
Margaret Hill, Miss Bermuda, was voted the most photogenic of the © 
contestants. 


The increase in tourist volume resulted in the first major increase in 
the number of taxis since 1951. The Member for Transport announced an 
increase of 50, taking the number from 512 to 562. There were 154 
applications for much coveted additional licences which were sold by 
Government to the successful applicants for $6,000 each. 


It was announced that new cruise liner being built in Germany and 
scheduled to go into service in mid-1971 as the contract ship on the New 
York run would be named ‘Sea Venture”. This was the name of Admiral 
Sir George Somers’ flagship which ran around in 1609 and resulted in 
Bermuda's colonization by the English. 


In July Kindley Air Force Base was turned over to the U.S. Navy ina 
Change of Command Ceremony that marked the end of almost 30 years of 
US. Air Force operations from Bermuda. The facility will now be known 
as the U.S. Naval Air Station. 


In July of 1969 the Wallace Evans and Partners Report prepared for 
the Government entitled ‘Bermuda Port Development and Transportation 
Study’ was referred by Executive Council to a Special Committee, 
Chaired by the Member of Finance, with instructions that they should 
examine and report on the recommendations regarding the site of the 
proposed Container Port, and consider the suggestions of the various 
interested organizations. In September, 1969, their terms of reference 
were extended to include the Preliminary Report on Land Reclamation 
Prepared by Coode and Partners, in consideration of the possibility that 
the two questions were inter-related. 
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Faced with three main alternatives; the Coney Island site, the 
Dockyard site or expansion of the existing dock facilities in Hamilton, the 
Committee decided in September, 1970, ‘that as an_ interim 
measure ....some controlled and reasonable expansion should be 
permitted at the east end of the Hamilton Waterfront.” This expansion to 
be subject to final approval of the Corporation of Hamilton’s plans, costs 
and methods of financing. 


In acknowledging the decision as a stop-gap measure, the Committee 
realized the undoubted long-term benefits from the other schemes, 
particularly the Dockyard proposal which included land reclamation and a 
high-level fixed concrete bridge from Spanish Point to the Dockyard. It 
did not, however, feel that a project of such magnitude could be 
recommended without a detailed study of the Colony’s Capital 
Development priorities and of the long-range financing arrangements 
which would of necessity have to be concluded to meet an expenditure 
approaching $20,000,000. 


In August Bermuda was suddenly drawn into an international 
controversy which concerned the disposal of obsolete nerve gas by the 
United States Army by dumping in the sea. The Government was invited 
to send an observer delegation to Washington, D.C., in company with U.K. 
experts to discuss the operation with American scientists. The delegation 
was led by the Hon. John Patton G.C., M.C.P., Member for Works and 
Agriculture, and the other members were Dr. Walwyn Hughes of the 
Department of Agriculture and Dr. Roger Pocklington of the Bermuda 
Biological Stations. As a result of the discussions, the delegation was 
satisfied that the health and safety of human and marine life around 
Bermuda would not be put at risk because of this operation. 


On October 1st the Government Public Relations Office began the 
Publication of ‘Periscope’, a monthly newsletter with a circulation of 
over 800 copies. The newsletter is designed to increase the flow of 
information about Government and related activities and to report on 
Personalities in the Public Service and events behind the news in Bermuda 
and abroad which should be of particular local interest. 


The Bermuda Regiment did a two-week training exercise in 
Moneague, Jamaica, with the help of the Jamaica Defence Force. The 
Regiment announced in October that they had released 130 men as 
unsuitable. 


Philatelists had a bumper year with a decimal overprint of the 
definitive issue going on sale on February 6th (Decimal Day), a new 
decimal definitive issue, all of attractive flower design, in 17 
denominations in July, and a 350th Anniversary of Bermuda’s Parliament 
Commemorative issue in four denominations in October. 
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The Bermuda Arts Council, with support from Government 
developed a Summer Festival which ran from mid-June until the endo 
July. A comprehensive programme included the staging of ‘The Life 
Galileo” by Bertold Brecht with Bermudian actor Earl Cameron playirc 
the lead part; the Metropolitan Opera Studio performing ‘Cosi Far 
Tutte’, “Vienna to Broadway’’, and a classical concert; a cast from “Ur 
With People’ staging a number of performances to packed houses: 
Haitian art exhibition; the Arthur Mitchell Harlem Dance Group; 2 
classical ballet company; showing of the film ‘Othello’; and the America 
Youth Symphony Orchestra who staged two concerts. 


As the year drew to a close it was revealed that Government and th: 
Corporation of Hamilton had reached agreement in principle, subject tc 
legislative approval, to an exchange of land in the City which will be 
mutually beneficial to both parties. Negotiations on the exchange ha 
begun in May of 1969. As a result of the exchange, Government acquired 
the former Fire Station site on Front Street, which is earmarked for future 
Government offices; White's Island in Hamilton Harbour as an additione! 
facility for youth groups; an 85-year lease at nominal rent of 7,500 square 
feet of land in Par-la-Ville that will enable the Library to be extended; and 
a bus terminal facility in the City to be constructed by the Corporation. 
The Corporation in turn acquired the City Hall car park, subject to the 
condition that it be retained as open space, and parts of certain lots of 
Government land in the City and its outskirts necessary to carry out road 
widening and other improvement schemes. 


The House of Assembly approved in principle a bill to provide 
compulsory hospital insurance for most employed residents and thei 
wives and dependent children. The scheme does not come into effect unti’ 
April of 1971, when Hospital rates will be sharply revised in an upward 
direction in a move to decrease the Government subsidy. 


It was announced in mid-June that Her Majesty the Queen had been 
pleased to approve the extension of the term of office of His Excellency 
the Governor, Lord Martonmere, for a further year. His Excellency was 
sworn in as Governor in June, 1964, and in November, 1967, it was 
announced that his term had been extended until the end of June, 1970. 


During the year there were a number of changes and additions ir 
Government personnel. Mr. J.W. Sykes, C.M.G., C.V.O., who had served in 
Bermuda since 1956 as Colonial Secretary, and since 1968 as Chie! 
Secretary, retired toward the end of the year to take up an appointment ir 
Fiji as Chairman of the Public Service Commission. His successor is Mr. lar 
Albert Clark Kinnear, a member of the Diplomatic Service whose last 
appointment was as First Secretary and Head of Chancery in 
Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania. 


Lt. Col. Michael Darling was named Commanding Officer of the 
Bermuda Regiment to succeed Lt. Col. J.A. Marsh, D.S.O., 0.B.E., who 
submitted his resignation at the completion of his tour of duty. Mrs. 
Valerie Scott was appointed to the post of Registrar General following the 
death of Mrs. Ruth James. Mr. Robert Lowe was appointed Clerk to the 
Legislature, taking over the responsibilities of Mr. G.S.C. Tatem, who 
reached retirement age. Mr. Neville Smith was named Youth Employment 
Officer early in the year, and another Bermudian, Mr. Anthony Roberts, 
was selected to fill the new post of Organizer of Community Development 
in the Youth Department. The reorganization of the Department of 
Education saw Dr. Kenneth Robinson named Chief Education Officer in 
October. In an effort to clear up a backlog of cases in the Magistrates’ 
Courts, Mr. Norman Genser, Q.C., a retired Canadian advocate living in 
Bermuda, was appointed as an additional Magistrate. A British 
Government Information Officer, Mr. E.E. Wynne, of the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office, was seconded to the Chief Secretary’s Office to 
assist Government and the Director of Public Relations in expanding their 
information campaign. Mr. William Fitz, an American, arrived in December 
to take up the post of Hospital Administrator, replacing Mr. John Partlo, a 
Canadian who resigned in March for personal reasons. Mr. Michael Hewitt 
also arrived in December to take up the new appointment of Government 
Economist. In his Budget Statement made in February, 1970, the Member 
for Finance outlined the need for the new post and detailed the 
responsibilities as “reviews of Government fiscal, financial and monetary 
policies and to assist in the achievement of an ordered economic growth in 
the community at large. This would involve the introduction of a system 
Of National Accounts and various planning measures designed to relate 
public expenditure programmes and their demand on National resources to 
the expected development of the economy overall’’. 


Mrs. Verbena Daniels became the first female President of the 
Bermuda Civil Service Association and Mrs. Audrey Brackstone was 
appointed the new Executive Director of the Bermuda Chamber of 
Commerce, replacing Mr. Robert Law who resigned. In October, Mr. 
Frederick Wade, M.C.P., was elected as the new Chairman of the 
Progressive Labour Party. 


Sir Michael Joseph Hogan was appointed in February to be a Justice 
of the Court of Appeal to Bermuda. His appointment was made as a result 
of the resignation of the President of the Court of Appeal, Sir Ronal 
Sinclair, and the subsequent elevation of Sir Paget Bourke as President. 
The new Justice had just retired as Chief Justice of Hong Kong, a post he 
had held since 1955. Sir Kenneth Stoby, Chancellor of the Judiciary in 
Guyana and a former Chief Justice of Barbados, was appointed a Reserve 
Judge of the Court of Appeal for Bermuda. 


In March the Rt. Rev. Eric Trapp was enthroned in the Cathedral 
with traditional pomp, pageantry and solemnity as the fifth Bishop of 
Bermuda. 


The annual British-American Parliamentary Conference was held in 
Bermuda in February. The British delegation was led by the Rt. Hon. 
Anthony Crosland, MP, Minister of State for local Government and 
Regional Planning. Other Members of the British delegation were the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Chalfont, O.B.E., M.C., Minister of State at the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office, Mr. John Dennis Concannon, M.P., Mr. Alfred 
Morris, M.P., and, representing the then Opposition, Lord Jellicoe, D.S.0., 
M.C., former Conservative Minister of Defense for the Royal Navy, Mr. 
Paul Bryan, D.S.O., M.C., M.P., Mr. Neil Marten, M.P., and Mr. Michael 
Alison, M.P. The American delegation included Senators Randolph 
Jennings, William Spong, Jr., and Mike Gravel, and Representatives Hale 
Boggs, William Mailliard and Vernon Thomson. 


The 1970 Newport-Bermuda Race attracted 149 yachts which were 
divided into six classes. It was described by veteran yachtsmen as being the 
longest, wettest, and meanest in the history of the biannual event. The 
winner of the Bermuda Trophy for the yacht with the best corrected time 
was ‘Carina’, owned by Richard Nye. On the local soccer scene, the 
Bermuda National team was beaten 1-0 by Haiti at Port-au-Prince in an 
international match. Although ending in a draw, the annual Cup Match 
saw St. George’s retain the trophy despite a determined effort by an 
underdog Somerset Team October saw the official opening of the new 
championship Port Royal Golf Course in Southampton. Designed by 
Robert Trent Jones and built as a cost to Government of nearly $3 million 
(including the cost of the land), it brought to eight the number of courses 
in Bermuda. 


Bermudians with their usual generosity were quick to start a Fund for 
Pakistan which was to be dispensed by Christian Aid in London to assist in 
the relief and rehabilitation of the unfortunate millions left hungry and 
homeless by the floods. The Fund reached the $80,000 mark, $5,000 of 
which was contributed by Government. 


At the year’s end it was announced by the Member for Tourism that 
he did not intend to reappoint the Industrial Development Council 
because of changing economic developments both in Bermuda and abroad. 


A number of distinguished persons visited the Colony during the 
course of the year, with the majority of them attending the 350th 
Anniversary Celebrations in October. From the Bahamas came Senator the 
Hon. L. J. Knowles, C.B.E., and Mrs. Knowles, President of the Senate, 
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and The Hon. A. R. Braynen, M.H.A., and Mrs. Braynen, Speaker of The 
House of Assembly; from Barbedos came Senator The Hon. Sir Stanley 
Robinson, C.B.E., and Lady Robinson, President of the Senate, and The 
Hon. Sir Theodore Brancker, Q.C., M.C., and Lady Brancker, Speaker of 
the House of Assembly. From Virginia in the United States came The Hon. 
John Warren Cooke and Mrs. Cooke, Speaker of the House of Delegates, 
Mrs. and Mrs. Park Rouse, Jr., Executive Director of the Jamestown 
Foundation, and Mr. and Mrs. Lewis P. Mcmurran, Jr., Chairman of the 
Jamestown Foundation; and from tha United Kingdom came The Rt. Hon. 
Dr. Horace King, Ph.D., M.P., and Mrs. King, Speaker of the House of 
Commons. The Hon. Lord Gardiner, P.C., K.C., and Lady Gardiner, and 
the former Chancellor Robin V. Vanderfelt, Esq., O.B.E., and Mrs. 
Vanderfelt, Secretary-General of the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association General Council. 


PART II 


Chapter 1: Population 


Population growth has been rapid, as is shown by the resident civil 
population listed in the Census returns of the following years: 
1881 13,948 ( 8,564 coloured and 5,384 white) 
1891 15,013 ( 9,323 coloured and 5,690 white) 
1901 17,535 (11,151 coloured and 6,383 white) 
1911 18,994 (12,303 coloured and 6,691 white) 
1921 20,127 (13,121 coloured and 7,006 white) 
1931 27,789 (16,436 coloured and 11,353 white) 
1939 30,814 (19,333 coloured and 11,481 white) 
1950 37,403 (22,679 coloured and 14,724 white) 
1960 42,640 (26,748 coloured and 15,892 white) 

At mid-year 1968 the resident civil population was estimated at 50, 
365 (32,367 coloured and 17,988 white), and at mid-year 1969 the 
estimate was 50,927 (32,739 coloured and 18,188 white). 

A Census of the Population was taken on October 25th, 1970, at 
which time there were 53,000 counted. There is no longer any 
differentation between coloured and white. It will be at least another year 
before all the statistics resulting from the Census have been tabulated. 

The density of the civil population based on an area of 18.293 square 
miles (the United States Government leases 2.297 square miles in addition 
to this) was, at mid-year 1969, 2,784 per square mile (figure includes 
military personnel). In 1970, it was estimated at 3,061 per square mile, 
based on a population of 56,000 which again includes military personnel. 

The number and rates of birth, marriages and deaths per thousand of 
population, and infant mortality per thousand live births, for the last two 
years were: 


1969 1970 
Number Rate Number Rate 
Live Births ............... 934 18.34 1,061 20,44 
Marriages............-.06- 490 9.62 550 10.59 
Deaths it cash ci cet csienedt 372 7.30 385 7.42 
Infant Mortality ........... 25 26.77 16 15.08 


Early in 1957 an Advisory Population Committee was appointed to 
implement the recommendations of the Commission of Inquiry into the 
problem of the rapidly increasing population of Bermuda. They made a 
Statistical analysis and the Department of Health and Welfare has 
undertaken a successful community campaign to make all sections aware 
of the implications of a continued increase in population. 

The average birth rate for the five year period 1952 — 56 was 27.58, 
in 1969 it was 18.34; a fall of 33.5%, and a comparative fall in actual 
numbers of births per year of 14.6%. In 1970, the birth rate was 20.44, a 
rise of 11.45%, and a comparative rise in actual numbers of births per year 
of 13.6%. 12 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour Organisation 


A Member of Executive Council has the overall responsibility of the 
Department of Immigration and Labour and his principal adviser is the 
Permanent Secretary/Labour Relations Officer. The Chief Immigration 
Officer deals with the provision of the Bermuda Immigration and Pro- 
tection Act. 


EMPLOYMENT 


At the end of 1970, the estimated total number of persons employed 
was 24,700 excluding citizens of the U.S.A. employed on American bases. 


The principal occupations in order of number estimated employed 
were: 





Domestic, Privateand Hotels ............0.0000% 3,338 
Office. Clerks; 6te rio i) yoo Sen tra terenar eee cece tomer aris os 4,337 
Shop Assistants <0i2:5 20.2 bce Sas eee 2,021 
MaDOUr ers i538 oie le tase vulerap le atse: ecole det oN rate tae 
Masons... . 

Woodworkers ..... hes 

MOGCHOrS © aie are a gce bola te teeters ace cc eos es eee ake 

Truck Drivers 

Telecommunication .......... 0c eee eee eee 427 
The number of workers in the main industries were: 

Bank and Financial Institutions .............000% 846 
Business Services: 2.6.0.5 fo ccenive sceyecey s werai obereseraica: oes 1,853 
Communications ... 2... 2.0... eee eee ee eee 656 
CONSIFUCKION Ss foie leds eas ces eanake ae oak ees Sioa ek Osea 1,774 
Government Service 2... 0... eee eee eee 3,743 
ITSUTANCES 401 sooo i Nanos Nacere eeRt oer ae ee eh whale ste Lageyaly 647 
Personal Services (including Hotels) ............... 5,799 
TV ANSPON ES Se fesse ect eeace ansela acca, ets a a a bac Sae eae esenarse 1,491 
Wholesale and Retail... 2... 1... eee ee ee eee 4,454 


The total number of non-Bermudians given permission to take em- 
ployment in 1970 was 2,499, of whom hotels and guest-houses accounted 
for 649. 


Of the total granted permission 1,629 were from Great Britain, and 
the Commonwealth, 233 fromthe United States of America, 260 were 
Portuguese Nationals from the Azores and the other 377 were mainly 
Europeans. 
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WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 








Hours 
Occupation Weekly 
Manual Workers (1970) 
Agricultural labour 45 — 50 
Carpenter ....... 40 
Dockworkers ...........2+08.- Various 
Domestic Servant (daily — female) ... Various 
Electricians <.20. .sisheves oe ere ete acess 40 
Helper, trades 40 
Janitor ........ ate ~.. 40-44 
Labourer ....... 40 
Laundry Worker 44 
Driver, goods Transport .......... 40-44 
Driver, DUS: 4 33 it at sob eee a 40+5 
Machinist, skilled ............0. 40 
Masonic? tata it Sea th en aease ees Galante 40 
Motor Mechanic ...........-6.% 40 
Painter Ores sedis. wcelsnene eugtoe seeee 40 
PIUMDOR esc 20o se eheaececeyen eZ sinwenetin os 40 
Warehouseman ..........2000% 44 
Watchman: 32.636 astnece sce oe bee one 48 & over 
Welder sisi igs crstale aaiste ai duske a cages’ 40 
Non-Manual Workers 
Accountant ....... 00. ee ee eee 34 — 42 
Accountant, Senior ...........- 34 — 42 
Bookkeeper tees coc aig sce e aes 34 -— 42 
Bookkeeping Machine Operator ..... 34 — 42 
Clerk, Junior... 2.0.2... 2008.% 34-42 
Clete a, Ai tind ene te eat AL atcer ieme tet 34-42 
Clerk,Senior .. 2... 2... e eee eee 34-42 
Engineering Draughtsman ......... 34-42 
Messenger 0.0. ieee see die bole evereee 34-42 
Secretary, private ...........-. 34-42 
Stenographer ...............- 34-42 
Telephone Operator ............ 34 — 42 
TY PISt ese: Be Ao ss hetecoee on ghere teas 34-42 
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Hourty Rates 
1969 1970 
$e. $e 
156 1.91 
2.91 3.60 
2.00 2.44 
1.31 1.60 
2.76 3.41 
1.75 2.12 
123 1.50 
156 1.91 
180 2.20 
187 2.29 
2.16 2.64 
2.37 2.93 
2.76 3.41 
2.31 2.86 
228 2.79 
228 2.79 
1.92 2.3 
1.48 181 
2.38 2.94 
3.57 4.00 
586 6.56 
2.17 2.43 
1.77 1.98 
1.46 1.64 
2.38 2.67 
2.98 3.84 
3.18 3.56 
1.23 1.38 
2.55 2.86 
2.33 2.64 
1.49 1.67 
1.64 1.89 





COST OF LIVING 


A Retail Price Index established in January, 1961 was computed 
Quarterly until December, 1967, but since that date it has been computed 
monthly. 


(January, 1961 ............. 100) 

January, 1970 ............ 1318 
February,1970 ............ 132.9 
March, 1970 ............. 133.6 
April, 1970: 88 his AS ve ee ue. S 134.0 
May, 1970 ............... 135.4 
SUNG, 1970: 6 ieee ete a Bee 135.9 
uly 1970 ice ee ece a eae 1378 
August, 1970 ............. 138.7 
September,1970 ........... 139.5 
October,1970 ............ 140.4 


Some typical prices of foodstuffs at the end of the period under 
review compared with prices shown in the last report: 


Dec. 1969 Dec. 1970 





Commodity Unit s. d. $c. 
Loaf, sandwich ................. 22 0z 3.4 40 
FLOUR eae ern oe eget ee eee 5 |b 4.8 59 
Cornflakes ............. 0000 ee 8 oz 3. 4 40 
Meats oi.6'o hss isis gi clears 1Ib 7.10 1.02 
BACON 35 eos ean eeitee a olaieerere 1Ib 9. 3 1.16 
BUtten es eidticirs het tareteant a atshacere 1 Ib 3.9 45 
Mil F FPOSA, oo dacs teens lat 3. 2 44 
Milk, evaporated ................ 14% oz 1.5 18 
Eggs, large, local ................ 1doz 8.11 1.05 
SUgO ac dirage ge cater deinet 5 Ib 4.4 60 
Potatoes. c2c. cota ciel lie es 5 Ib 4.9 50 
Cabbage: co: es besa aware: 1Ib 1.8 23 
ADRES ios cc cotishnrcaeay eats 3 Ib bag 6.0 74 
Oranges: 42. cee aset acne iaad % doz 6. 0 68 
SOUPS Se Shei ani eee tenet - 1.8 25 
DBI sre 2k Glave a's So Und arse ede tuominrse cover 1 Ib 3.9 45 


LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 


The Department of Labour which is associated with the Department 
of Immigration is under the administration of a Permanent 
Secretary/Labour Relations Officer whose main functions in respect of 
labour are: 


(1) to assist in the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes; 


(2) the promotion of good industrial relations and encouragement 
of responsible trade union practice; 


(3) the supervision of employment practices, with particular 
reference to legislation governing contracts of employment and 
protection of wages; 


(4) factory inspection and enforcement of safety and health 
standards; 


(5) supervision of employment of children and young persons, 
administration of of apprenticeship schemes; 


(6) supervision of the Government Employment Service. 


The Government Employment Office provides an employment and 
advisory service to employers and workers. The Manager of the Office is 
assisted by an advisory committee on all matters concerning employrent. 


The Youth Employment Office provides a vocational guidance and 
placement service for school leavers and youth up to age 18. The Office 
provides a special service to find students temporary employment during 
the summer vacation. 


There are a few private fee-charging agencies. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


The building, electrical and motor repair trades operate 
apprenticeship schemes and further education is provided by the Technical 
Institute. Full-time and part-time courses are provided. A number of 
employers arrange overseas training for their most promising apprentices. 


The hotel industry provides excellent training facilities. In addition 


to the normal 2 — 3 year full-time courses for recruits to the industry, the 
Hotel and Catering College provides part-time courses for apprentices. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The Membership of trade unions as 1st January, 1970 was:- 


Occupations Membership as 


Name of Union ‘covered at last report 
Bermuda Industrial Union General 3,494 
Bermuda Employers’ Council Any employer 119 
Bermuda Civil Service Association Government monthly 

paid employees 393 
Bda. Federation of Musicians & 

Variety Artistes Musicians 314 
Electricity Supply Trade Union Electric Light Co. 138 
Amalgamated Bermuda Union of 

Teachers Teachers 374 
Union of Government Industrial 

Employees Workers of 

Agriculture & Fisheries 89 
Hotel Employers of Bermuda Hotel employers 25 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


Laws affecting Labour are of comparatively recent origin or 
re-enactment and are as follows: — 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


The Employment of Children and Young Persons Act, 1963. 
No cases infringing the provisions of the Act have been brought 
to notice during the period of review. 


The Labour Disputes (Arbitration and Enquiry) Act, 1964. 

This Act continued to operate as a basis for control of industrial 
disputes but no disputes were referred under its authority to the 
Governor during the year. 


The Trade Union Act, 1965. 

This Act was brought into force on 1st August, 1965 and 
repealed the Trade Union and Trade Disputes Act, 1946. Its 
major new provisions include legislation concerning essential 
services, picketing rules and the outlawing of sympathy strikes. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1965. 

On 6th July, 1970, an amendment to the Act increased the 
amounts of compensation and the medical fees to bring these 
into line with the current wage rates and the scales of charges of 
doctors. 

The Act embodies the principle of employers’ minimum 
liabilities and requires employers in certain industries to insure 
with authorised insurers against the possibility of being required 
to pay compensation under the Act. The industries concerned 
are:— 
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(1) All firms engaged in port operations, in relation to 
workmen engaged in the loading or unloading of any vessel 


or in transporting goods to or from any docks or wharf. 


(2) Road haulage contractors. 
(3) Building and other civil engineering contractors. 


(4) The Bermuda Electric Light Co. Ltd., in relation to 
workmen engaged in power plants and workshops and on 


outside work. 

(5) The Bermuda Telephone Co. Ltd., in relation to workmen 
sowed in telephone exchanges and workshops and outside 
work. 

(6) All firms engeged in diving and quarrying operations. 


SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Safety and health standards of workers is the responsibility of the 


Labour Relations Officer. 


fatal accident and six which resulted in 


During 1970, there was one 
men’s Compensation was paid in all 


partial permanent incapacity. Work 
cases. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Contributory Pensions Act, 
August, 1968. In addition to contributory old age pensions and widows 
ble after the scheme has been in operation five years, 


Act provides a non-contributory pension of 


be eligible for a pension or allowance. At the end, more than 94,279 
gainfully occupied persons were insured under the scheme and 3,114 
persons were receiving a non-contributory pension. 


The Government Employees (Health Insurance) Act, 1965, and 
subsequent amendments, provides medical and hospital benefits for 
ibutory basis. Many 


Government Employees a 

private undertakings and public utilities have contributory health schemes 
operated usual ies. During the year the 
Government inti i i 
in 1971. This wi 
hospital care for cl 
rates. 
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na eam 


Relief of the poor is the responsibility of the Parish Vestries. The 
Parish Assistance Act 1968, was enacted in February to replace the 
out-dated Poor Relief Act, 1930. There are special provisions for the care 


of prisoners’ families. 
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Bermuda’s new definitive issue which went on sale 


July, 1970. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


There is a Member of Executive Council for Finance who is respon- 
sible, through the Financial Secretary, for the Accountant General's 
Department, Exchange Control Department and the Post Office Depart- 





Revenue 


ment. 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
1969 
$ 

Customs .......--. 22s eee 16,243,790 
Departmental ............... 11,716,342 
Capital .........-eeeeeeeeee 332,009 
Total 28,292,141 
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1970 
$ 
18,116,125 
13,601,690 
5,090,400 





36,808,215 





Following is a summary under main heads of actual expenditure for 


1969 and 1970: 


Accountant General ...............05 
Agriculture & Fisheries ............... 
Attorney General .......... 0.0 e eee 
Audited 2252475 Set ante otels spencers 
Civil Aviation ......... ccc eee eee 
CUSTOMS x sree ete sale Sie wtetgaetoarentte 
Defence. 10. fass ee Sied eae tenets oes eraneee 


Financial Secretary 
Foreign Exchange 
Governor & Staff 
Health & Welfare 
(a) Departmental ................ 
(b) St. Brendan's .............64- 
(c) Lefroy House ................ 
(d) Welfare .. 0... . cece eee eee 
Hospital, King Edward Vil ............ 
Immigration and Labour .............. 
SUdiCial 2.2)s% ood tne eiereles eter ewrere eae 
Jnr. Training School ..............06. 
Legislature: {ooo oS coscidinek ae ete eck 
Libraries soll ice aicioriecers mers ea vacetecs 
Marine & Ports ..... 0... .cc cece e eee 
Miscellaneous .............0e ee eeeee 
PLANNING 2s Revs cere ha arc aoe nies amend 
BOliCe: coos ity tioads ei hateree Gee ete 
Post Office: cite: ite estes es ee 
Prisons ........ 






Public Service Comm. ..............0- 
Public Transportation ................ 
Public Works .......... cee e ee eee 
Registry General .............2..-005 
Social Insurance .............-.0000- 
Superannuation .............. 00s 
Tourism & Trade... 2... eee eee ee 
Transport Control ............0 eee eee 
War Pensions & Grat. ............065. 








Expenditure 
1969 1970 
$ $ 

151,123 406,556 
828,468 1,036,454 
55,447 87,020 
43,541 56,914 
1,030,891 1,463,424 
664,049 766,950 
261,487 360,528 
6,247 846 6,747,152 
274,072 396,348 
51,420 79,661 
70,680 93,893 
125,002 130,834 
1,192,109 1,689,175 
736,992 916,534 
110,170 134,328 
47,323 81,459 
1,410,780 2,183,355 
111,382 152,172 
171,934 208,026 
52,291 125,186 
119,395 257,821 
94,913 142,928 
1,378,130 1,143,533 
441,178 602,278 
123,847 174,786 
1,567,608 2,544,709 
1,023,900 1,145,189 
676,205 1,050,338 
296,954 325,908 
- 14,919 
968,282 1,106,332 
3,142,015 4,229,301 
39,550 50,498 
47 136 89,944 
531,706 704,864 
2,810,465 3,007,108 
143,966 250,722 
62,421 66,099 
27,104,678 34,023,246 








PUBLIC DEBT 


On the 1st January 1970 the total debt amounted to $530,400 and 
was increased to $5,205,600 by 31st December 1970 as a result of the 
following payments, and the receipt of $4,800,000 from the 7% Capital 
Development Loan 1980, which was issued on 30th September 1970 and 
fully subscribed. 


Amount owing Principal paid Balance owing 


Purchase of properties in mize during 1970 on saz 





Southampton and 
Sandys Parish .......... 290,400 76,800 213,600 
Extension of Botanical 
Gardens............... 240,000 48,000 192,000 
7% Capital Development Loan 
19800. ies nate - - 4,800,000 
STOTAL bas tes asethicie ed 530,400 124,800 5,205,600 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


The surplus of $1,855,490 at 31st December, 1969 was increased to a 
surplus of $4,675,775 by 31st December 1970 which included the Capital 
Development 7% Loan 1980 which amounted to $4,800,000 and was fully 
subscribed. 


MAIN HEADS OF REVENUE 
The main heads of revenue in the years 1969 and 1970 were:— 






1969 1970 
$ $ 
Customs Duties 16,243,790 18,116,125 
Stamp duties 2,053,147 2,086,724 
Motor car & Drivers’ licences ........ 1,165,262 1,656,229 
Omnibus services ..............0-. 1,031,863 1,067,278 
Land Tax. et ketene Conte. 3 1,597,932 1,660,605 
Companies tax ..............00005 929,640 1,123,926 


Customs receipts were 54% and 56.5% of the total revenue in 1968 
and 1969 respectively. The object of the customs tariff is to raise revenue, 
not to exclude imports. 

Summary of the Main Features of the Customs Tariff 
The following items, irrespective of origin, are admitted free of duty: 
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Living animals (excluding birds), grain, flour and animal feeds, 
cornmeal, farina or cassava, flour from wheat or rye, apples and citrus 
fruit, baby foods (canned or bottled), beans and peas dried, cereals, 
uncooked (not ready to serve), cheese, cheddar (coloured or natural in 
bulk or not less than 5 Ibs. each), coffee beans, cream (canned or dried), 
maccaroni (dry), margarine (of which the butter content does not exceed 
10%), milk (condensed, evaporated or dried including milk substitutes 
used as baby foods), potatoes (seed), rice, salt, spaghetti, macaroni and 
other similar farinaceous products (dry and uncooked) sugar, tea, fish 
(being salted or smoked cod, smoked haddocks or herring and mackerel 
pickled in brine or salted) (not canned or bottled), agricultural 
implements, antitoxins, vaccines, viruses, serums and bacterin used for 
therapeutic purposes; apparatus for the production of fresh water; 
artificial limbs and eyes, mechanical aids for crippled persons including 
invalid chairs, hearing aids; books including pamphlets being reading 
matter only; box material for export of Bermuda produce; bullion; 
cinematograph films certified by the Board of Education to be of an 
educational character and not intended for commercial exhibition; coin 
and currency notes; construction plans or blue prints; containers of a 
permanent character specially designed to facilitate the carriage of goods 
by one or more modes of transport without intermediate reloading, having 
an internal colume of not less than one cubic meter (together with the 
normal accessories and equipment thereof) where such containers are 
exported within six months from the date of import, cooperage stock, 
consisting of staves, heads, hoops and lining strips; empty barrels: 
engravings on paper or parchment; fertilizers; fishing nets, lines, hooks and 
plastic floats; fungicides and insecticides; life buoys, life rafts, flares, 
rockets, inflatable life rafts and apparatus for making radio distress signals; 
machinery and parts therefor to be used in the dairy industry for the 
Processing or packaging of fresh milk or for the milking of cows; medals, 
cups and similar articles which have been awarded abroad to any person 
for distinction in art, literature, science or sport, or for public service, or 
otherwise as a record of meritorious achievement or conduct; paintings 
and photographs or reproductions thereof; postage stamps; printed paper 
wrappers for shipment of tomatoes; specimens of natural history 
(excluding specimens intended for resale). 


There is a Preferrential Tariff applicable to imports produced in, and 
consigned directly from, the Commonweatth, the Irish Republic, Burma 
and Western Samoa, and a General Tariff applicable to imports from any 
other source. 


Stamp Duties 


A stamp duty of $2.40 was collected on the ticket of each passenger 
departing from the island by air or surface craft. Cheques and receipts 
issued for $2.40 upwards were chargeable with a stamp of two cents each. 
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Other Taxes 


There is no income tax or estate duty in Bermuda. There is a land tax 
which is at present 24 cents in the $2.4 per annum, based on the annual 
rental value of any land, building or part of a building occupied or capable 
of beneficial occupation as a separate unit. Residential units with an 
annual rental value of under $2,160 are either wholly or partly exempt 
from the tax. 


Local Government Finance 


The Corporations of Hamilton and St. George’s and the nine Parish 
Vestries derive their revenue from rates and Liquor Licensing Fees. The 
two Corporations also receive considerable revenue from wharfage fees. 


Revenue and Expenditure in 1970 were as follows: 





Revenue Expenditure 
City of Hamilton ................. $1,564,746 $1542,128 
Town of St. George...........000. $ 353,265 $ 596,979 
St. George's Parish $ 54,365 $ 50,719 
Hamilton Parish ....... $ 43,501 $ 46,156 
Smith's Parish ......... $ 47,834 $ 45,931 
Devonshire Parish $ 81,701 $ 62,666 
Pembroke Parish .............006. $ 184,206 $ 210,930 
Paget Parish ........... 0c eee eeee $ 63,210 $ 57,448 
Warwick Parish ..............006- $ 107,224 $ 107,224 
Southampton Parish .............. $ 42,843 $ 42,843 
Sandys Parish ..............0005. $ 46,627 $ 65,569 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


For the first few weeks of 1970 the currency consisted of Bermuda 
Government notes in denominations of £10, £5, £1, 10/- and 5/- and the 
metal coinage of Great Britain was also used. 

On the 6th February, 1970, the currency was decimalised and new 
notes were issued by the Bermuda Monetary Authority in denominations 
of $50, $20, $10, $5 and $1 together with Bermuda Monetary Authority 
cupro-nickel coinage of 50c., 25c., 10c. and 5c. and a bronze coin 1 cent. 


The parity of the Bermudian dollar with Sterling was established by 
order of the Governor at BD$2.40 and equal to £1. 

United Kingdom notes and coins and U.S. and Canadian dollars are 
not legal tender in Bermuda, but they are all freely accepted in most 
trading establishments, the hotels and by the banks at current rates of 
exchange, less a small charge. 
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The value of currency notes and coin in circulation on 31st 
December, 1970 were $9,373,756 and $610,200 respectively. The note 
issue was covered by sterling investments held by the Bermuda Monetary 
Authority, the market value of which, plus liquid funds was £5,189,939 at 
that date. In addition there were old Bermuda Pound Notes outstanding 
and unredeemed totalling £227,269. 10. 0. of all denominations. These 
ceased to be legal tender on 30th June, 1970. 


As well as the Bank of Bermuda Limited with its head office in 
Hamilton and branches in Hamilton, St. George’s and Somerset and the 
Bank of N. T. Butterfield & Son, Ltd. with its head office in Hamilton and 
a branch in St. George’s, two new banks were established in 1969. These 
are Bermuda National Bank Limited and Bermuda Provident Bank 
Limited, both of which have their head office in Hamilton and no 
branches. 


The Bank of Bermuda Limited was established in 1889 and 
incorporated in 1890 and for many years was the sole depository in 
Bermuda of the Bermuda Government providing a wide range of banking 
and trust facilities. The Bank of N. T. Butterfield was incorporated in 
1904 but has existed as a banking house since 1858. It provides a complete 
banking service and is a qualified depository of the United States Treasury. 
It has correspondents throughout Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South 
Africa, the United Kingdom, the United States of America and the West 
Indies. The rates of local banks for Sterling were:— 


Selling: 

For drafts and mail transfers:— 

On amounts of £40 or under — BD$2.4150 = £1 plus a nominal 
charge of 50c. per transaction; 

Amounts above £40 — BD$2.4150 = £1 only. An additional charge is 
levied for telegraphic transfers. 


Buying: 
For Sterling drafts and telegraphic transfers from London at a 
discount of BD$2.3970 = £1. 


The Post Office Savings Bank reported: 


Year No. of Accounts Deposits Withdrawals 
1969 8,174 $480,220 $639 386 
1970 8,092 $498 842 $557,361 


Chapter 5: Commerce 


The value of trade during:— dan -Mar.,1970 Aug. - Dec., 1970 
“Total Imports $21,915,662 $42,038,111 
The value of trade during 1st April, 1970 - 31st March, 1971:— 
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Recorded Re-Exports Local Exports Total Exports 
$96,202,767 .55 $905,400.38 $97 108,167.93 
* Excluding imports into Ireland Island Freeport which amounted to 
$81 ,358,133.57. 


Although the visible balance of trade continued adverse, there was 
substantial and fully compensating revenue in 1970 from invisible items, 
including the tourist business; repairs to shipping sustaining damage on the 
neighbouring seas; accommodation, goods and services supplied to the 
United States bases in Bermuda; considerable investments at generally low 
rates of interest of United Kingdom capital in Bermudian enterprises; the 
continued establishment in large numbers in Bermuda of international 
companies which, in addition to paying a Government fee of £ 200 each 
per annum, involved substantial legal, banking and accountants’ fees and 
other expenses locally. The operation of the Ireland Island Freeport also 
earned revenue for the colony from rent, services, etc., so that the overall 
balance of trade was favourable. A breakdown of the more important 
items of imports and exports is given in the tables on pages 25 to 28. 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTS 1970 
January — March 








COMMODITY UNITS QUANTITY VALUE BS 

Beef (Fresh) Ibs. 786,072 1,012,005.28 
Poultry Ibs. 516,975 200,109.73 
Butter Ibs. 268,812 51,646.24 
Milk (Evaporated) Ibs. 14,550 71,230.92 
Flour Ibs. 1,253,607 67,145.90 
Sugar Ibs. 875,127 42,054.90 
Malt Liquor gals. 151,413 155,854.62 
Whiskey gals. 23,689 165,626.09 
Tobacco Ibs. : 306,961 307,595.75 
Lumber B. feet 1,137 002 180,937.00 
Footwear pairs 3,384 374,065.98 
Cotton Clothing c/s 4816 766,367.18 
Woolen Clothing c/s 1,926 658,355.29 
Rayon Clothing c/s 264 73,348.08 
Hardware c/s 6517 4,447 658.93 
Furniture c/s 8,255 643,741.15 
Electrical Supplies c/s 16,458 1,329,624.15 
Motor Vehicles Nos. 597 612,180.27 
Gasoline gals. 1,503,058 168,193.82 
Diese! Oil tons, 3,104,338 258,282.12 
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PRINCIPAL IMPORTS 1970 
August — December 




















COMMODITY UNITS QUANTITY VALUE BS 
Beef (Fresh) Ibs. 1,277 545 1,559,615.81 
Poultry Ibs. 556,925 655 684.66 
Butter Ibs. 128 554 128,834.95 
Milk (Evaporated) tbs. 118,401 73,135.52 
Flour Ibs. 359,645 119,690.93 
Sugar Ibs. 191,677 112,135.93 
Malt Liquor gals. 216,692 574,891.58 
Whiskey gals. 72,083 315,984.42 
Tobacco Ibs. 167,093 377,678.98 
Lumber B. feet 461,104 425 282.44 
Footwear pairs 156,579 656,710.94 
Cotton Clothing Ibs. 160,696 581,356.87 
Woolen Clothing Ibs. 129,073 1,068 566.13 
Synthetic Clothing Ibs. 459,697 2,158,145.56 
Furniture ibs. 1,603,479 1,254,575.59 
Motor Vehicles Nos. 25,629 1,035 ,682.32 
Gasoline gals. 1,676,254 454,557.67 
Diesel Oil tons 162,341 663,009.10 

PRINCIPAL DOMESTIC EXPORTS 

1st April, 1970 — 31st March, 1971 
COMMODITY UNITS QUANTITY VALUE BS 
Concentrated essences pkgs. 4,602 667 359.92 
Flowers (cut) crates 1,705 19,227.42 
Pharmaceuticals pkgs. - 1,718.90 
Beauty preparations pkgs. 72 216,238.14 

PRINCIPAL RE-EXPORTS 

1st April, 1970 — 31st March, 1971 
COMMODITY VALUE BS 
Aircraft supplies. .6 0c ei ese cia 1,108 604.18 
BUNK OFS 5 neiccs aosl cvarec ute wis a tedereonens a. 6 efi epsiavele 3,150,021.19 
Household effects... 0... . cece eee eee ees 300,442.00 
CIQUOIS seer cs Sse nee dant sues ar ot ohene ole e ens fos 1,360.00 
Machinery and parts ......... 0c cece ee eee eee 61,893.02 
Motor vehicles parts 2... ..... 2 cee eee ee eee 49,275.77 
Personal.etfects: 5). 3- suis eas sie ceases areas atonal 497,841.70 


Pharmaceuticals ....... 


82,847,075.75 





VALUE OF DOMESTIC EXPORTS BY 
COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION 
1st April, 1970 — 31st March, 1971 





United States of America... 0... 0.0... ee eee eee 224,376.76 
United Kingdom 2.0... ccc cece eee ene 330,065.03 
Camada ca cere iat ohne itera ah 10 Gh pug sat gt ence anteresyrcs 7,194.90 
Commonwealth Carib. Terr 2.0... 0. . eee eee eee 61,360.99 
All other countries 0.0.0... eee eee ee ee 281,546.70 

904,544.38 





VALUE OF IMPORTS BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 
January — March 1970 





COMMODITY VALUE B8$ 

United States of America 0.0... 0.0... cece ee eee eee 9,478,640.00 
United Kingdom 1.0.0.6... cece eee e eee ee eee eee 5,064,050.02 
Ceara a occa: 0h tcselocarevovaentane ol le tes Sia atinvo: Soe esaer shale lake 2,058,180.25 
Netherlands West Indies ............... 0c eee eee 209,140.38 
Comm. Carib. Terr. ... 0... cc eee cece eee eee eee 459,991.70 
Fiance: fies cies oe Sieg itteeees Cb vis ree e Wie oeraitialle bsg 426,376.96 
New Zealand: . ..2.s.¢6:02 55-2 cn ca eek tee yee es 815,602.78 
Germany. ciel cs eta eee daw eared 338,079.34 
Netherlands: ccc iesia feet Vee ee ote ee ea ie 314,051.05 
Venezuela's. ii.co cere egie kare, eae dete gee 604,919.16 
Denmark? sone. won eee c(oans. test heeew vee <8 440,294,551 
Dtaly cep tetiiste proc Asale a clas oieeinass ans hava celia tress 368,674.01 
PUStr alias sic fiisiei sia ete os htcetets creer syed oi eee che eee ace Mote 4825.94 
All Other Countries ......... 2... cee cee ee eee eee 1,332,835.71 


“TOTAL: 21,915,661.81 


*Excluding imports into Ireland Island Freeport 
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VALUE OF IMPORTS BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 
August — December, 1970 





COMMODITY VALUE BS 





United States of America ........... 0002-00 18,248 837.36 
United Kingdom 1.6... cece ce eee eee 9,993,404.76 
Canada ix ieee SE EAS rere aj arse ene ererar are abeewe wears 4,973,061.72 
Dutch West Indies 0.0... .. cece ee eee eee 1,461 ,736.60 
ANCE EAO. BS Eire celta cal alent wnee votieda: waar neha eae 769,689.51 
New Zealand) 25... -65 oc. o dayare Oe ares ote eek ee diame 866,084.39 
Germany (Western) 0... 6... ce eee eee ee eee 694,508.35 
Germany (Eastern) .. 2.0.2.0... 0c eee eee eee 99,305.45 
Holland ioe 29 ee. te, ea Peev a: castorate saereid chee ete 790,823.25 
Venezuela ao oic his pees Sek Ne aap deh sar aoc ae 512,600.46 
Dermat 035 aoc Siecle Suh Soha tenye eee we ee 641,866.70 
[tally Soh a aio areince ahaa weak evereereneen ee 449 566.81 
Australias si 2 Scie ei harp eicse- oes aaa “eve se tae e 1) ale 11,804.47 
All Other Countries 22... ... cee eee eee eee 2524,821.47 


“TOTAL: 42,038,111.30 


“Excluding imports into Ireland Island Freeport 





(Commerce figures for 1970 are different because of the recent change 
in the fiscal year and a change in coding of commodities. Figures for 
months of April — July, 1970 not available in some cases due to 
change-over to computer system.) 


Chapter 6: Tourism 


Responsibility for the promotion of tourism, under the Member of 
Executive Council for Tourism and Trade, rests with the Department of 
Tourism and Trade Development which has its head office in Bermuda and 
branch offices in London, New York, Chicago and Toronto. 


The Bermuda Trade Development Board was responsible for these 
matters until the new constitution was adopted in June, 1968. 


Tourism continued to be the major industry and source of revenue. 


1968 1969 1970 
Regular Visitors ............... 267,442 280,987 302,776 
Cruise Passengers .............. 63,937 89,933 86,138 











Totals 331,379 370,920 388,914 
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As a result of the dramatic increase in cruise passengers, Government 
adopted a policy of accommodating a maximum of two ships at dock in 
Hamilton and two ships at anchor at one time, with approximately 2,500 
to 3,000 passengers being provided with shore facilities. 


Bermuda is a small Island, and its main source of income is from 
regular visitors who stay in hotels, etc. In order to protect the 100 
year-plus industry, Government has agreed that future development must 
be phased and controlled to ensure an orderly expansion and to preserve 
those qualities which have attracted so many visitors on first and repeat 
visits. 


In 1970 there were an estimated 6,840 beds in recognized 
accommodation. By the Spring of 1971, one major hotel with 600 beds 
will have been completed, and it is considered that future expansion must 
be carefully controllad. 


The new Port Royal Golf Course, Bermuda's 8th, was completed and 
officially opened on October 29th, 1970. 


A Hotel (Licensing and Control) Act was passed in 1969. This 
required all accommodation taking six or more paying guests to be 
licensed. Minimum standards under the regulations must be maintained. 


The value of the tourist trade in 1970 was estimated to be about 
$72,800,000, an increase of about 12% over 1969. 


The origin of visitors remained basically the same: 84% from the 
US.A., 10% from Canada, 3% from England and 8% from Europe and 
other countries. 


The length of stay of the regular visitors remained at approximately 6 
nights and 7 days. The degree of satisfaction of visitors, based on the 
survey of departing visitors at the airport, remained extremely high. 


The reasons given by visitors why they like Bermuda have been 
consistent for many years. They are: the friendliness and hospitality of 
Bermudians; Bermuda is quiet and clean, restful and peaceful; Bermuda’s 
great scenic beauty. 


The reason given for their not planning to return in the near future 
was that they wanted to see other parts of the world. 


The budget for 1970 was $3,185,399, an increase of 4.4%. This was 
mainly to take care of the normal increases in advertising rates, salaries, 
etc. The net cost of attracting a visitor has remained at about $5.47 for 
some years. 
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Ninety-nine percent of Bermuda's regular visitors arrived by air. This 
has been consistent for a number of years, for travel by ship now is 
primarily on “floating hotels.”” 


The main gateways in the U.S.A. are: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, Newark, New York and Philadelphia. British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, Eastern Air Lines, Northeast Airlines and Pan American 
World Airways operate the U.S.A. — Bermuda services. 


British Overseas Airways Corporation has operated a frequent service 
between London and Bermuda for a number of years. However, some of 
the flights terminate in the Caribbean. 


Qantas operates a once-weekly stop each way at Bermuda on its 
Australia/U.K /Australia route. 


Air Canada has operated frequent services from Toronto and 
Montreal for a number of years, and recently inauguratad a weekly flight 
from Halifax. Most of these terminate in the Caribbean. 


Chapter 7: Agriculture and Fisheries 


Agriculture, horticulture, animal husbandry and fisheries are the 
responsibility of the Member of Executive Council for Works and 
Agriculture, who is advised by a Board consisting of eleven members 
appointed on an annual basis. 


The land available for agricultural purposes is estimated to be 740 
acres, utilized as follows:— 


Negetables 20 .cc0cesivuasialeet cece 300 acres 
PUI a ered eshte eieieech aces esate rayne 220 acres 
FlOW OLS. hora Sine Se tasaree en etaee 50 acres 
Pasture Bisciicccicandicac as tone euaaltat 155 acres 
FOG Or co oi Bee ianaya eevee! presen San 10 acres 
Fallows esicce eat islets iced yore ees 5 acres 

Total at acyardecteetgeeates wiacd 740 acres 


Tenant farming accounts for approximately 80% of the land under 
cultivation, principally in small holdings of less than 10 acres. 


Crop Production 

The weather was reasonably mild throughout the year, favouring crop 
production. The volume of potatoes purchased by the Government 
Marketing Centre in the spring was 15,595 bushels, up by 2,501 bushels 
from 1969. The citrus crop was normal. 
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Dairy Industry 

” Fresh milk was in short supply for most of the year, A total of 
1,918,779 quarts were produced by local dairies. This was a reduction of 
14.5 per cent from the 1969 figure. The price paid to the farmer remained 

5 at 28c. per quart. 


6 
7 Entomological and Other Research 
An investigation on eye gnats, Hippelates spp. in Bermuda was 
undertaken during the year in a co-operative project with the University of 
gs California, Riverside. The purpose of the programme was to gather 
a information on the biology and behaviour of eye gnats with a view to 
developing a contro! procedure. Trapping, utilizing liquid bait traps and 
emergence traps showed four species of Hippelates to be present with the 
# overwhelmingly dominant one being H. Pusio Loew. Others trapped were 
H. Bibicolor Coq., H. dorsalis Loew and H. convexus Loew. Population 
trends closely followed the temperature curve for the year. Initial tests 
3 with dry baits showed the CRS egg bait developed by Dr. Mir S. Mulla of 
¢ the University of California to ba promising. 


Small number of the predaceous snail Gonaxis quadrilateralis 
(Preston) were introduced from Hawaii and were successfully established 
by year’s end. It is hoped that this species will supplement Euglandina 

| rosea, another predaceous snail introduced in 1958 and now well 
¥ established in controlling the phytophagus snail Otala lactea Muller. 
4 

The encyrtid parasite Neodusmetia sangwani (Rao) established in 

Bermuda in 1968 proved to be effective against Rhodesgrass scale 

! Antonina graminis (Maskel). This parasite, and another encyrtid 
Timberlakia europea (Mercet) were regularly recovered from field material 
collected in many different parts of the Island. 


Following two years of experimentation with vernalization 
procedures to force a vigorous local selection of Easter lily, Lilium 
longiflorum var. eximium, a large field planting was made by the 
Department of Agriculture in the Fall of 1970. Thirty-thousand bulbs 
were stored for six weeks in common storage (room temperature about 75 
degrees F.) then six weeks at 45 degrees F. This regime had resulted in 
lilies being forced in 140 days in experimental work with no appreciable 

| reduction in bud count, plant size or quality. A local grower also treated 
7,000 bulbs in this way before planting. In both instances, the plantings 
looked very well at year’s end. 


The prospects of maintaining a small lily industry based upon the sale 
of cut stems and possibly bulbs to overseas markets look promising 
following good reports from commercial nurseries and research stations 
who have carried out forcing experiments with the new selection of Easter 
lily from Bermuda. 31 


Vegetable, Fruit and Flower Production 
The production of vegetables for 1970 is given in the following table. 









No. of Crops, Farm Van 

Crop Per yeer Acreage Total Vield $ 
4 36 72,000 Ibs. 21,600 
2 1% 12,000 Ibs. 2,400 
2 14 45,500 Ibs. 13,680 
2 19 285,000 Ibs. 42,750 
2 40 640,000 Ibs. 160,000 
2 7 49,000 Ibs. 14,700 
1 13 156,000 Ibs. 20,280 
1 40 240,000 Ibs. 36,000 
Potatoes, Irish 2 150 2,304,000 Ibs. 199,260 
Potatoes, Swea 1 40 240,000 Ibs. 43,200 
Tomatoes .... 2 21 252,000 Ibs. 90,720 
Miscellaneous . 1 30 240,000 Ibs. 43,200 


Totals 411% 4,535,500 Ibs. 687,760 


Fruit Culture 
Number of Velue 
Acreage bearing trees Total Yield $ 
140 13,500 60,000 doz. 72,000 
83.05 -—— 1,245,000 Ibs. 222,410 





Flowers 


The following table shows the production of Easter lilies for export 
to the U.S.A., Canada and the United Kingdom. 


Boxes of Value 
Year Acres Bulbs flowers exported $ 
1970 35 211,400 1,000 15,000 


Animal Husbandry 
The following table shows the number of domestic animals in 
Bermuda at the end of 1970 with the 1969 figures given as a comparison. 





1970 1969 

COWS: 5 2. ouare sd shes careehaseyareceeceraaeee 616 636 

Heifers. 2 cc cic or aris nce eer 239 227 

BUN saath) cifeteras sta Goin oe sy8 thay ac eve 32 30 
Horses 

POLI: cdi, <f8 sca litre ee esa aan 49 50 

Carri Ss 58 58 

410 349 

179 167 

893 814 


No tuberculosis was found in the dairy cattle in the year 1970. 
32 
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Production of Meat, Milk and Eggs 


1970 1969 
,, Commodity Unit Quantity Vaiue $ Quantity Vatue $ 
: Beef and Veal..... Ib. 200,000 50,000 208,346 32,840 
. lb. 209,400 50,156 188,460 45,153 
. tb. 86,440 20,736 72,000 17,280 
. gall. 479,694 479,694 561,323 561,311 
. doz. 1,354,600 1,307,508 1,236,375 1,075,646 





Poultry. 
- Milk... 


I: Eggs... 


Rainfall 

The total rainfall recorded at the Botanical Gardens for the year 1970 
* amounted to 56.77 inches, which is only slightly below the average annual 
* rainfall of 58.00 inches. The driest months were March with 2.54 inches 
* and May with 1.92 inches. Three months, namely January, April and 
September exceeded the monthly average. 











s Fisheries 
In 1970, there was little change in the commercial fishing industry. 
Records show that there were 556 registered fishermen and only 87 of 
_ these do not use fish pots. There are 100 persons engaged in full-time 
s fishing. Approximately 7,000 pots are set by 668 pot users and of these, 
: 199 are amateurs. The heavy concentration of pots results in relatively 
small catches per pot and therefore, small total catches per fisherman. 


The Government fish freezing plant at Prospect, established in 1963 

for the benefit of commercial fishermen, on a rental basis, remained open 

, throughout the year. This cold storage unit, however, was mostly used for 
, the storage of bait. 


The Government continued to pay grants equivalent to the custom 
duties payable on essential equipment to professional fishermen, who 
submitted information on daily landings, operating expenses and fishing 

' efforts. The approximate weight of fish landings in 1970 is estimated at 

* 4,450,000 Ibs. and 140,000 Ibs. of spiny lobsters for a total value of 
‘$720,000. It is hoped that with the eventual introduction of the 
compulsory submission of statistics by the fishermen, a more accurate 
estimate of the value of the fishing industry will be available in future 
reports. 


Chapter 8: Social Services 
EDUCATION 


I The general administration of education is the responsibility of the 
{ Member for Education, who is assisted by a Parliamentary Secretary and 
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Secretary for Education and Libraries. The chief technical officer is the 
Chief Education Officer. 


an Advisory Board. The Head of the Department is the Permaner. | 
Schools 

Schools are divided into Aided and Maintained. Management of the 
former is vested in local committees or governing bodies, to whom 
Government makes annual grants under certain conditions. The 
Maintained schools are directly administered by the Department of 
Education. There were in 1970 seven Aided and thirty-five Maintained 
schools (including a school for handicapped children, a unit for the 
maladjusted and eight Nursery Schools). 

The only two denominational schools in Bermuda are private and 
receive no government aid. 


All schools in Bermuda are co-educational, except two for boys anc 
two for girls. 


The School Act, 1954, Amendment Act, 1965, established the right 0 
all children of compulsory school age (5 to 14 in 1965, 5 to 15 in 1967 
and 5 to 16 in 1969) to receive free primary and secondary education 
Fees for children within the statutory school ages are therefore only 
charged in the three private schools. 


Aided and Maintained secondary schools provide education up to ‘0’ 
level G.C.E., while the Academic Sixth Form Centre caters to pupils 
preparing for University entrance through ‘A’ level G.C.E. One private 
secondary school provides both ‘O’ and ‘A’ level G.C.E. instruction. Junior 
clerical courses are provided at five schools, advanced commercial 
instruction at the Bermuda Technical Institute and hotel training at the 
Hotel and Catering College. 


The secondary schools provide a four to five year course leading tc 
G.C.E., R.S.A., or City and Guilds examinations. Pupils are normal 
transferred from the primary schools between the ages of 11 years and 8 
months and 12 years and 8 months. The Technical Institute has become 
part of a further education complex and offers, as well as the commerci 
courses mentioned, full-time and part-time courses for a variety of trades 
and professions. Fees for pupils over the statutory age are payable at thee 
schools — the present rates ranging from $10 a term to $30 a term. Home 
Economics is provided at nine secondary schools or departments of 
schools, and handicraft courses at seven; pre-vocational training in hote! 
techhology, building crafts and garage mechanics is offered in various 
secondary schools. 
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On 17th July, 1970, Government tabled in the House of Assembly a 
statement of intention to put forward a plan that would accelerate the rate 
of integration in primary schools. An indication was given of the various 
proposals which were under active consideration. Early in 1971 it was 
announced that Government had decided on an ‘“‘amalgamation’’ scheme 
which it felt was most appropriate for Bermuda, being educationally sound 
and one which will accelerate integration at the primary school level. 


Starting in September, 1971, Government plans to reorganize the 
structure of primary education in Bermuda whereby all one-form entry 
(class size 30 — 35 pupils) primary schools (with one exception, for 
Geographical reasons) will be amalgamated into two or three-form entry 
schools. The policy is to be implemented over five years with four schools 
not accepting a form at first entry in the first instance. As a result of this 
amalgamation, the 25 primary schools presently in existence will 
eventually be reduced to 17. Government took this decision after 
considerable investigation and study and in the certain belief that an 
increased rate of integration in Bermuda’s school system is a basic requisite 
for an integrated, happy and prosperous society of the future. 


Pupils 

The average enrolment and attendance in the Aided and Maintained 
schools during 1970 was 2,836 and 8,325 respectively. These numbers 
included pupils who were receiving secondary education. 


At the end of 1970 out of a total enrolment of 13,674, 6,765 were 
boys and 6,909 were girls. 


Buildings 

One completely new school, Cedar Grove School, completed during 
1970, provided a special school for the sub-normal. Further additions to 
schools included additions to the Port Royal School, Southampton Glebe 
and a start on the new secondary school for St. George's. 


In addition to new construction, a general rehabilitation programme 
of older school buildings was carried out. 


Special Schools 

The school for physically and sensorily handicapped children caters 
for some 39 children. 

The three special or remedial schools accommodate 313 children. 
Higher Education 

There is no university or other institution of higher education as such 
in Bermuda, but extra-mural courses are available from two North 
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American universities, while Government and other private agencies 
provide opportunities for some forty persons each year to be trained 
abroad at this level. Included in these awards are teacher training 
scholarships up to the number of qualified candidates applying. A large 
number of trained teachers has been recruited from the United Kingdom, 
U.S.A., and Canada and the West Indies, so that at the end of 1970, 90.7% 
of the teachers in the Government Maintained and Aided schools had 
university degrees or had taken teacher training courses abroad or 
possessed both these qualifications. 


Youth Services 

The Youth Services is the responsibility of the Member Without 
Portfolio. While an extension of the Department of Education, it functions 
with complete autonomy in the operation of the youth, sport, recreation 
and community development services. 


The Department has three full time professional staff: the Director or 
Organiser of Community Development, a Youth Advisor and a Sports 
Advisor. The services, because a good deal of the operation takes place 
after regular work hours, has the additional advantage of being able to use 
a large number of professional people in various youth, sport, recreation 
and community activities. 


Through the Sports Development, Youth Advisory Council and 
Service Organisations, close contact with almost all sport bodies, youth 
clubs and voluntary organisations is maintained. At present the Programme 
is divided into phases as follows: 


Youth Centres: The Youth Services Department currently operates 
four Recreation Centres in St. George's, Pembroke, Southampton and 
Somerset Parishes with some two thousand or more _ individual 
participants. The operation and programme of each centre is managed by a 
full time leader with the assistance of several part-time and volunteer 
helpers. Occasionally specialists are hired for various programme functions 
which call for highly skilled qualified leadership such as Karate, Boxing, 
Dance, etc. 


The Southampton Youth Centre has been equipped with a television 
studio and contro! room for the production of Youth dramatic and dance 
Programmes with the emphasis on the mechanics of television production, 
thus enabling the participants to view their work first hand. 


The centre hours vary for each parish, however, most centres are 
operational seven days per week, usually immediately following the close 
of the school day until 10.00 p.m. — 11.00 p.m. each evening. On 
weekends or special school holidays the centres open at 10.00 a.m. 
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Camping Facilities: The Department operates five camping sites 
under the direction of the Government Youth Advisor. These sites are 
Messina House in Somerset, Ports Island (Camp Wahoo), White's Island in 
Hamilton Harbour, Darrell’s Island in Warwick and Ferry Reach in St. 
George's. In addition, two areas are operated in conjunction with the 
Defense Board, and about ten others with the Department of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. The islands are principally used during the summer months 
as camping facilities and picnic grounds. Many local and foreign groups 
from the U.S. and Canada regularily use these facilities. Overseas groups 
are mainly scheduled for the off-season so as not to interfere with the local 
demand for their use. Last year, nearly 20,000 individuals visited, camped 
or picnicked on these facilities. Camp Wahoo (Port's Island) is the senior 
camping facility and can provide accommodation for 130 or more 
individuals. It is well equipped with a large recreation hall, two indoor 
kitchens, a large tent area, a man-made beach, toilets and showering 
facilities and a natural adventure trail. Smaller groups are accommodated 
at the additional sites. 


Summer Playground: The Department has instituted as a regular part 
of its programme a Summer Playground Day Camp Programme affecting 
youth principally between the ages of 8 and 15 years. The intent of the 
programme is to reach those participants whom by virtue of age and skill 
levels are unable to be employed during the summer months when school 
is in recess. Several schools are released to Youth Services through the 
Education Department for this purpose. The programme and staff are 
directed by the Government Sports Adviser, who bears the responsibility 
for staffing and effective operation of each centre. The programme 
content varies from the various sporting activities such as cricket, soccer, 
volleyball, etc., to activities such as arts and craft work, drama, music and 
regular classroom work. The staff are selected from local school teachers 
and Bermudians studying abroad who are home for the summer months. 
The programme operates for six consecutive weeks, Monday through 
Friday, from 9.00 a.m. until 3.30 p.m. Last year some 800 to 1000 young 
people participated each day. 


Community School Programme: Since early in 1970 the Department 
has been finalizing plans for the inauguration of the Community School 
Programme, which provides for the utilization of the school plant after 
school hours for the purposes of c ontinuing education, recreation and 
physical fitness for both youth and adults of all ages supplementing in 
many cases the normal school curriculum while affording individuals in 
their respective communities the opportunity to develop further their 
mental, physical and vocational skills. 


The programme format will fall under the Portfolio of the Sports and 
Recreation Adviser, who will be responsible along with the Organiser of 
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Community Development for the adequate staffing, maintenance and 
operation of the programme. 


Open during all four seasons five evenings per week, the community 
school programme would hope to provide for a variety of community 
needs and functions to assist the community in becoming responsive to 
their needs in solving their problems as a result of community involvement 
and effort. 


Sporting Facilities: The National Stadium and Tennis Stadium fall 
under the direction of the Youth Services Department, under the portfolio 
of the Sports Adviser, whose responsibility includes maintenance, 
Programming and staffing to insure that these facilities are kept in first 
class condition year round. In this respect the Sports Adviser maintains 
contact with all local sporting bodies lending his support and expertise to 
the development of Sport and Recreation in Bermuda. He regularly 
attends the meetings of the Sports Development Council and advises them 
in their tasks. 


Local school sport finals, and regular Bermuda league finals are 
generally played at the National Stadium along with any International 
competition in the sporting fields. 


Plans are underway to erect new seating arrangements, particularly at 
the National Stadium to accommodate a larger audience in safety and 
comfort at these events. Likewise, arrangements have been made for the 
addition of three courts at the Tennis Stadium, to provide for the 
increasing demand of our tennis constituents. 


Voluntary Organisations: Many Volunteer Organizations such as the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, Sea Scouts, Y.M.C.A., etc., receive support in the 
form of financial assistance from the Department for their Youth Work 
Programmes. Contact is maintained with these organizations through the 
Youth Adviser, who supports the efforts of these groups in an advisory 
capacity. 


Recreation Facilities: Present recreation facilities leave much to be 
desired in that they present limited recreational opportunities because of 
size and space, however, plans are underway to develop a recreational 
complex that would include an indoor heated swimming pool, gymnasium, 
games room, squash courts, handball courts, indoor cricket wickets, T.V. 
repair and printing shop, woodwork and ceramic workshops, library and 
reading room, meeting room, photography shop, auditorium, dormitory 
facilities for visiting teams. It would also include a health club, sauna bath, 
steam room, restaurant area, projection room, etc. 
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The intent of such a facility would provide for the training and 
development of our youth under standards comparable to accepted 
international conditions so that Bermuda can develop teams that would 
represent us in international competition, particularly of Olympic calibre. 


Youth Parliament: Workshops were held in commemoration of the 
350th Anniversary celebrations of the Colonial Parliament. 87 young 
people attended and adult participants included many important 
Parliamentarians such as the present and former Speakers. 


Outward Bound 

The Member Without Portfolio, with special responsibility for Youth, 
accompanied 12 boys to the Outward Bound School in Devon, England, 
during the month of October. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


There is a Member of Executive Council for Health and Welfare who 
has general powers of direction on the Hospital Board, which is responsible 
for the management of the general hospital and the geriatric hospital. The 
Department of Health and Welfare is under the professional supervision of 
the Chief Medical Officer. 


Hospitals 

King Edward V1! Memorial Hospital is the general hospital. It is well 
equipped and supplies specialist services. It also has an Emergency and 
Out-patient Department. It has approximately 230 beds. 


Prospect Hospital is a residential geriatric hospital. 


St. Brendan's Hospital for all types of mental disorders has a modern 
wing and qualified psychiatrists. It consists of 240 beds. 


On January 1st, 1971, as a result of legislation enacted in 1970, all 
these hospitals will come under the management of a single Hospitals 
Board. Formerly the general hospital and the geriatric hospital were 
managed by a Board and the psychiatric hospital was run directly by the 
Government under its Department of Health and Welfare. 


In all the hospitals, fees are charged to patients but by Government 
grants, voluntary contributions and Parish Vestries and an indigent 
out-patient scheme, help is given to those who are unable to pay the full 
rates. 
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Health and Welfare 

The Department of Health and Welfare is a combination of the 
former Medical and Health Department and the Social Welfare Board. Its 
Personal Health Services Division provides clinics held outside the hospitals 
for school children, for women (including family planning) and babies; and 
dental clinics for school children. The Department also runs the school 
medical services, supervises foster homes, nursery schools and day 
nurseries and is responsible for the medical care of penal institutions and 
the Police. Special clinics are run for social diseases combining treatment 
with case finding and contact tracing, and the Department has general 
responsibility for communicable disease control. 


Immunisation and preventive care is undertaken vigorously and the 
general health of the community is good. |mmunisation programmes exist 
in diptheria, whooping cough, tetanus, poliomyelitis and measles. 
Vaccination against smallpox is compulsory over one year of age. Clinic 
attendances were as follows:— 


1969 1970 
Planned Parenthood Clinics....... Gia aye Cad cree Gate 2426 2,673 
Pre-natal Clinics .......... «e. 1,091 1,012 
Baby and pre-school clinics é 10,730 10,622 
School clinics ............00. 9,266 7,705 






Dental clinics: School Children . . make 

OUNES sii sciereeleie sos e.aiaiore duateteielasiss 431 361 
Medical examination of school children ............ 3,530 4,198 
Minor ailment clinics at schools ............20000% 15,682 11,880 


During 1970, mumps was again in evidence, a continuation of the 
1969 epidemic. Cases of measles and german measles exceeded the norm, 
though not amounting to an epidemic. Gonorrhoea and syphilis again 
reflected the world trend of increase especially the former. 

The Bermuda Tuberculosis and Health Association with assistance 
from the Department carried out a successful diabetic programme and 
continued its joint anti-tuberculosis campaign with the Department. The 
incidence of pulmonary tuberculosis remained extremely low at 0.14 cases 
per thousand resident population. 

Two clinic services in addition to those named are doing well. The 
Child Guidance Clinic increases in activity, and a very high number of 
patients who have suffered some form of mental disorder are supported by 
domiciliary care and out-patient attendance at the Psychiatric Clinic. 





Rate 1970 Rate 
Living births ...............08 18.34 1,085 21.05 
Deaths.......... ; 7.30 389 7.49 
Infant mortality 26.77 16 14.75 





Miss Bermuda 1970 — Lovely Miss Margaret Hill continued to reap in the 
honours in Miami where she was named Miss Photogenic in the Miss World 
Contest. As a result she was invited to tour Japan, and also visited 


Australia. 





The Right Rev. Eric Trapp was enthroned in the Cathedral in Hamilton as 
Bishop of Bermuda on March 8, 1970. 





PORT. ROYAL — Bermuda’s eighth golf course was officially opened in 
October, 1970. It was built by the Government, is run by a Board a | 
Trustees, and operates as a public course. It is a 6,600 yard, par 71 cours, 
and was designed by Robert Trent Jones. 





This 42-unit Government Housing Project in Prospect, Devonshire, wes * 
completed in 1970 and apartments were offered to the public for rent. | 





In commemoration of the 350th Anniversary of Bermuda’s Parliament, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales made a two-day visit in October, 1970. He is 
pictured here at the convening of Parliament in historic St. Peter’s Church 
in St. George’s, reading the speech from the Throne. The Governor, Lord 
Martonmere, listens from a chair beside him. 





“You see, this is what you‘re paying for”, quipped Prince Charles during 
the Annual Speaker’s Dinner at the Princess Hotel in Hamilton. Bermuda’s 
Government Leader, The Hon. Sir Henry Tucker (left) made the 
presentation of the sterling silver replica of a Bermuda fitted dinghy; the 
Speaker of the House of Assembly, Lt. Col. J. C. Astwood, (right) was 
host for the evening. 





The Hon. Sir Edward Richards, Member of Executive Council for 
Immigration and Labour and Deputy Government Leader, was knighted in 
the New Year’s Honours, 1970. In his capacity as Member for Immigration 
and Labour he chaired the Census Committee which planned the Census of 
the Population taken in October. The two young Bermudians were 
featured in all the advertising and publicity which led to Census Day. 
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To commemorate the 350th Anniversary of Bermuda’s Parliament, a 
commemorative stamp issue was released on October 12th, 1970. The 
Stamps depicted the four buildings which have housed the Parliament 
during its 350-year history. 


For interest and comparison the causes of death in residents 
expressed per 100,000 is appended. 


In 1970 the Department’s new Welfare Division was formed, and by 
the end of the year 20 case workers were in employment including several 
psychiatric social workers, who are specialists in anti drug counselling and 
organisation; and family unit work; and seven probation officers. The 
welfare scope of the latter is being enlarged. 


The Department is now wholly responsible for child care having 
taken over the Lady Cubitt Compassionate Association's function in this 
field. 


Throughout the year, a local commission on abuse of drugs met 
regularly to study this problem and advise Government. 


Residential Institutions for care run by the Department are: Lefroy 
House, which accommodates 40 elderly citizens; and Ridgeway House for 
girls in need of care and protection. 


The Department also operates a Day Training Centre for severely 
handicapped children and a Sheltered Workshop for handicapped young 
adults. 


The Department's Environmental Health Division is responsible for 
day to day activity in supervision of hotels, restaurants, shops, victualling 
establishments, manufactories of foods, pasturising plants, dairy farms and 
slaughter houses. There is also a close watch kept on the quality of 
imported foods. 


The Department is also fully responsible for the quarantine services 
and port health work although personnel of the Customs Department act 
as agents for this service in some respects. 


The standard of new housing and old housing from the point of view 
of health is supervised and the scavenging services and pest control 
(mosquito and rodent) is included in the environmental division. 


Supervision of sanitary engineering forms a large part of the 
Department’s work and a general watch for dangers of pollution in 
enclosed waters is maintained. 


Voluntary societies, agencies and associations in the health and 
welfare field include: 
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1. The Bermuda Welfare Society which is a nursing association 
responsible for the parish nurses whose original function was domiciliary 
midwifery but with the change of habit in Bermuda by which most women 
(95%) go to hospital to have their babies, the nurses carry out other 
activities leaning towards health visiting. They also join with the doctors 
and nurses of the Department in running baby clinics every week in each 
Parish. 


2. The Lady Cubitt Compassionate Association (L.C.C.A.) which 
provides on behalf of the Government a vital service for persons requiring 
medical treatment overseas. 


3. The Youth Health Education Development Programme 
(Y.H.E.D.P.) which is a welfare agency for unmarried mothers and 
unmarried fathers. The agency also deals with teenagers having behavioural 
and emotional problems. Y.H.E.D.P. works closely with the Department 
of Health and Welfare. 


4. The Salvation Army who employ a social worker does much work 
with women who come before the Courts. The Army also provide valuable 
help for chronic alcoholics. 

5. The Committee of Twenty-five for Handicapped Children. 


6. The Society for the Blind, which continues its teaching and 
training for the adult blind, and provides a social centre for them. 


7. The Marriage Guidance Council which works closely with the 


Department of Health and Welfare’s Welfare Division, and operates 
through volunteer counsellors who have received training. 
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List 1969 1970 
Code No. Causes of Death Maile Female Total Male Female Total 


4. Enteritis and other diarrhoeal 






a0 2.0 = 2.0 1.9 = 1.9 

6. Tuberculosis of respiratory system.. 2.0 2.0 4.0 1.9 - 1.9 
18. All other infective and parasitic 

diseases... 2.0 2.0 4.0 = 1.9 1.9 





19. Malignant Neoplasms 72.7 58.9 131.6 75.6 66.0 141.6 





21. Diabetes mattitus. 





23. Ansemias 
24. Meningitis.... 








26. Active Rheumatic fever. 





26. Chronic rheumatic heart disease 
27. Hypertensive disease 





28. Ischaemic heart disease 














30. 27.5 45.2 72.7. 19.4 62.4 71.8 
31. - 2.0 2.0 = = = 
32. eo 98 98 196 25.2 17.5 42.7 
33. Bronchitis, emphysema and asthma 79 - 7.9 78 40 11.8 
34. Peptic ulcer on 5.9 - 5.9 1.9 - 1.9 
36. Intestinal obstruction and hernia.... 2.0 2.0 40 4.0 - 4.0 
37. Cirrhosis of liver. 5.9 2.0 7.9 15.5 1.9 17.4 





38. Nephritis and nephrosis. 
40. Abortion... ase = = - - 1.9 1.9 








41. Other complications of pregancy, 
child birth and the puerperium, 
delivery without mention of 
complication.... ia - 2.0 2.0 - - - 


2.0 3.9 5.9 1.9 4.0 5.9 





42. Congenital amonalies 


43. Birth injury, difficult labour and 
delivery without mention of 








complication .. - 2.0 2.0 1.9 - 1.9 
44. Other causes of perinatal mortality. 15.7 7.7 33.4 6.8 1.9 77 
45. Symptoms & ill-defined conditions. 3.9 2.0 5.9 1.9 = 1.9 


49.1 29.5 78.5 62.1 33.0 95.1 
13.7 9.8 23.6 33.0 4.0 37.0 
48. All other accidents we 23.6 4.0 27.5 17.5 4.0 21.5 
49. Suicide and self-inflicted injuries..... 7.9 2.0 9.9 - 1.9 1.9 
395.1 336.4 731.5 426.7 322.6 749.3 
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46. All other diseases 














Totl 








PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Member of Executive Council for Planning is responsible for 
consistency and continuity of policy in the use and development of land, 
in accordance with the Development Plan, the first review of which was 
approved by the Legislature early in 1969. 


All applications for development of land, including all new buildings, 
additions to existing buildings, changes of use, subdivisions of land and 
quarrying are submitted through the Department of Planning for approval 
by the Development Applications Board. The Department, containing a 
Planning Section, a Building Control Section, and a Land Valuation Office, 
deals with over 1,500 development applications annually as well as 
licensing for elevators, boilers, docks and jetties, quarrying and explosives, 
public entertainment, vending machines, and the storage and sale of petrol. 


The Department is also responsible for carrying out a complete 
resurvey of the Islands every five years in preparation for the quinqueniel 
review of the Development Plan. 


Chapter 9: Legislation 


Important Acts passed during 1970 


Some 558 Acts were enacted by the Legislature during the year 1970, 
of which 50 were Public Acts and 508 Private Acts. (The reduction in the 
number of Private Acts as compared with the previous year was occasioned 
by the enactment of the Companies (Incorporation by Registration) Act, 
1970). 


During the year a number of Acts were passed giving permanent effect 
to the adaptations made to the statute law in 1968 by a variety of 
adaptation orders necessitated by the provisions of the 1968 Constitution. 
Apart from the various Transfer of Functions and Reorganization Acts the 
principal Public Acts of importance enacted during 1970 were: 


The Illegitimate Children’s Act, 1947, 
Amendment Act, 1970, (No. 111). 


This Act provides for the increase of the maximum weekly payments 
which the father of an illegitimate child is required to pay in its 
maintenance. It also raises the age at which such payments cease and 
removes certain legal obstacles against an affiliation order being made 
against the alleged father, in particular where the mother is dead or unable 
to make application for an order. 
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The Companies (Incorporation by Registration) 
Act, 1970 (No. 270) 


Hitherto all companies in Bermuda have been incorporated by Private 


*® Act. This Act makes provision, for the first time, for incorporation by 


a Ae ee ee ee 


registration. Certain restrictions are, however, placed on the powers of 
both local and exempted companies incorporated under the Act, with the 
result that any company seeking greater powers must continue to be 
incorporated by Private Act. Provision is made for an exempted company 
to incorporate by reference a variety of powers in its memorandum of 
association. The Act contains a number of other provisions including 
Provision as to the alteration of the name and memorandum of association 
of a registered company and the powers of a registered company to hold 
land in Bermuda. 


The Criminal Justice Act, 1970, (No. 271). 


This Act effects a variety of important amendments to the law of 
evidence in criminal matters and to the criminal law,in general. Provision is 
made for proof of facts by written statement, and by formal admission, 
for the manner in which an alibi is to be proved, and the admissibility of 
various records. Among amendments made to the Bermuda Criminal Code 
is one providing for the binding over of persons in place of the court’s 
entering a verdict of guilty and another for penalizing the disrespect of 
judicial proceedings. Provision is made for expediting criminal proceedings 
under the Indictable Offences Act, 1929, and the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, 1930. 


The Pensions Act, 1970, (No. 274). 
This Act consolidates and amends the law relating to the pensions of 
public officers. 


The Dangerous Drugs Act, 1936, Amendment Act, 
1970, (No. 303). 


-This Act provides for control over the import, export and possession 
of specified hallucinogenic drugs. 


The Bermuda Hospitals Board Act, 1970, (No. 384). 


This Act establishes a body known as the Bermuda Hospitals Board 
and provides for the transfer to this Board of the public hospitals of 
Bermuda and for their administration by the Board. 


The Dogs Act, 1970, (No. 517). 


This Act makes provision for the licensing and control of dogs. It will 
continue to be an offence to permit dogs to stray but such dogs may now 
be seized and, if not claimed, sold or disposed of by a society approved of 
by the Member. Provision is made for the manner in which dogs may be 
chained, the keeping of bitches on heat, liability for injury caused by dogs 
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and for the powers of the court to deal with dangerous dogs or dogs which 
are not kept under proper control. 


The Acquisition of Lend Act, 1970, (No. 519). 


This Act regulates the procedure to be followed when land is acquired 
by the Government and the manner in which disputes as to the 
compensation payable are to be determined. Except for road widening 
purposes land can only be acquired compulsorily under the express 
authority of the Legislature. 


The Contributory Pensions Act, 1970, (No. 522). 


This Act provides for the compulsory insurance of persons gainfully 
engaged in employment in Bermuda and the establishment of a pension 
fund into which the contributions of employer and employee are paid. 


The fund is charged with the payment of old age pensions and 
gratuities, widow's allowances and widow's gratuities. 


The Hospital Insurance Act, 1970, (No. 523). 


This Act provides for the compulsory insurance by all employers who 
employ three or more employees of their employees with an insurer 
licensed under the Act. Half of the premium paid by the employer may be 
deducted from the salary paid to the employee. The contract of insurance 
must provide for the payment of not less than the full standard hospital 
benefits as prescribed under the Act. A Hospital Insurance Commission is 
established which is empowered to offer to the public a standard contract 
of hospital insurance and to advise the Member generally on matters 
relating to hospital insurance. 


The Commission determines claims and questions arising under the 
standard contract of insurance, subject to an appeal to the courts. 


The Act also provides for a voluntary hospital insurance scheme. 


The Race Relations Council Act, 1970, (No. 525). 


This Act sets up a Race Relations Council appointed by the Governor 
which is empowered to keep race relations in Bermuda under general 
review and advise the Government Leader thereon and, in general, to 
promote the establishment of harmonious race relations. The Council is 
given power to investigate complaints of discrimination and, if the 
complaint is justified to seek a settlement, if necessary by setting up a 
conciliation committee. Where no settlement can be achieved or where 
acts are done in breach of a relevant assurance court proceedings under the 
Race Relations Act, 1969, can be brought by the Council. 
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Chapter 10: Justice, Police and Prisons 
JUSTICE 


The systems of law applicable in Bermuda are the common law, the 
doctrines of equity and all English Acts of general application which were 
in force on the 11th July, 1612. These systems are subject to Acts passed 
in Bermuda since that date in any way altering, modifying or amending 
those laws or doctrines. 


The Public Acts passed by the Bermuda Legislature and Statutory 
Instruments made thereunder comprise six volumes and one volume of 
tables and indices and a new compilation was published in November, 
1965. 


There exists also an edition of Private Acts in two volumes, covering 
the period from 1709 — 1903. Later Private Acts have been published in 
annual volumes. 


LAW COURTS 

(a) The Court of Appeal for Bermuda, consists of a President and two 
Justices of Appeal. The Court was first constituted in 1964, and sat for the 
first time in September, 1965. The Appeal Court visits Bermuda three 
times a year, and hears appeals from decisions of the Supreme Court. 


(b) The Supreme court of Bermuda is presided over by a Chief Justice 
and a Puisne Judge; the Supreme Court enjoys unlimited jurisdiction in all 
divisions of the law. The Court sits in its Criminal jurisdiction four times a 
year in law terms, following the English tradition; and in its Divorce and 
Civil jurisdiction three times a year, and in its Appellate jurisdiction, as 
directed by the Chief Justice. 


(c) The Magistrates’ Courts: there is a Senior Magistrate and a 
Magistrate, and the Registrar of the Supreme Court also acts as an 
additional Magistrate. The Magistrates have jurisdiction throughout the 
Islands. There are three Magistrates’ Courts in the capital, Hamilton. The 
magistrates hold courts in Hamilton on weekdays (except Saturdays). 


The Magistrates have jurisdiction to try all summary offences and, 
with the consent of the accused, certain indictable offences. Their 
jurisdiction to try indictable offences has, in recent years been 
considerably extended. The majority of cases dealt with are traffic 
offences. 


In addition to their criminal jurisdiction the magistrates, by virtue of 
the Magistrates’ Civil Jurisdiction Amendment Act, 1969, may now hear 
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and determine civil actions not exceeding $1,200. They also have 
jurisdiction in matrimonial proceedings, similar to that of the magistrates’ 
courts in England. 


In certain types of cases, a magistrate sits as Chairman of a Special 
Court, together with two lay persons drawn from a panel appointed by the 
Governor, to deal with juveniles. The Special Court also has jurisdiction in 
affiliation, adoption and other proceedings. 


The magistrates and the Registrar of the Supreme Court act as 
Coroners. The Coroners’ Courts have similar jurisdiction to those in 
England and also, curiously, have jurisdiction to conduct inquests into the 
cause of fires. 


The Magistrates act as Chairman of a number of other quasijudicial 
statutory tribunals, e.g., Liquor Licensing and Land Development. 


CASES 


The Court of Appeal’s lists are primarily concerned with criminal 
appeals against conviction and/or sentence, and the court also hears civil 
appeals. 


Common categories of criminal offences tried in the Supreme Court 
during recent years were those against property (breaking, entering, 
stealing, etc.) and against the person (assault in its many forms). Other 
cases heard were of a very diversified nature, with a growing tendency to 
become even more so. 


The number of writs issued in the Supreme Court has decreased 
slightly from 220 in 1969 to 158 in 1970. 


The continued increase in the population and the corresponding 
increase in offences (e.g. especially traffic cases) continues to make the 
courts progressively busier. 
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STATISTICS 


Below is a summary of discharges, convictions and punishments in all 
criminal cases before the Supreme Court during 1969 and 1970: 


CASES 1969 1970 
Criminal Cases ..............00005 46 39 
Discharges? 235.0005. Aas or ees 5 3 
Convictions: casi. erir ec deo ees 41 36 
SENTENCES 1969 1970 
Preventive Detention .............. Nil Nil 
Imprisonment ..............-000ee 23 19 
Probation). tick Ae ie es 12 13 
Imprisonment and Caning .......... Nil Nil 
Corrective Training................ 1 2 
Fined ei Zoic lcarssareatia baa onparnioie 4 3 
Conditional Discharges ............. 1 Nil 
Death? oe irs esereostcvs'e cena eta ecadead ate trees Nil Nil 
Unsanity oe eice a hieietenena ele Sisserele Sake Nil Nil 


The total number of cases dealt with summarily during 1968 was 
8,405 and in 1969, 7,905 (8,491 Offences) and 1970 12,200 (12,295 
Offences). 


Traffic Offences — Speeding, 2,070 and 3,913 respectively; Careless 
Driving, Dangerous Driving and Drunken Driving, 580 and 730, 
respectively, Miscellaneous Traffic Offences, i.e., Parking, Insurance 
Offences etc. 4,153 and 8,543 respectively. Other offences — 1,127 during 
1969 and 891 during 1970. 


Total fines collected and paid into the Treasury during 1969 and 1970 
for road traffic and other summary offences were BD$148,788.84c. — 
BD$241,044.67c. 


In the Juvenile Court 199 juveniles (176 boys and 23 girls) were dealt 
with in 1969 compared with 192 juveniles (175 boys and 17 girls) in 1970. 


Indictable charges inquired into by Magistrates in 196% and 1970 
totalled 73 and 48 respectively. 


In civil matters in the magistrates’ courts the numbers of originating 
summonses issued in 1969 and 1970 were 4,940 and 4,017 respectively, 
while other processes issued totalled 7,753 and 6,842. Fees collected 
amounted to $24,884.40 in 1969 and $12,893.53 in 1970. 


In the Domestic Courts 161 cases were dealt with under the Married 
Women’s Protection Act in 1969 and 160 in 1970. Under the Minors Act 
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the figures were 46 and 35 respectively, and for the I!legitimate Children’s 
Act, the figures were 84 in 1969 and 100 in 1970. 


Under the Adoption of Children Act, the figures were 38 in 1969 and 
26 in 1970. 


POLICE 


The Governor has direct responsibility for the Police. The 
Government Leader is designated the Member of Executive Council whom 
the Governor may consult on matters relating to the Police. 


Organization 


The Force is organised into five Divisions, namely Headquarters, 
Central, Eastern, Western and Operations. 


The Headquarters Division comprises seven departments: 


“A" Department (Administration) i/c Superintendent 
“B’ Department (Finance & Stores) 
“C" Department (Crime) i/c Superintendent 


“D” Department (Operations, including 
traffic, uniform, 


police dogs) i/c Chief Superintendent 
“E” Department (Special Branch) i/c Chief Inspector 
“E" Department (Recruiting & Training) —_i/c Chief Inspector 
Women Police Department i/c Woman Police Inspector 


The Divisions are commanded by Chief Inspectors or Inspectors.. 


Establishment 


The Commissioner of Police commands the Force with the assistance 
of a Deputy Commissioner. 


The establishment and strength for 1970 was: 


Establishment Strength 

Commissioner .............0005 1 1 
Deputy Commissioner .......... 1 1 
Chief Superintendent ........... 1 1 
Superintendent .............006 4 3 
Chief Inspector................ 4 5 
INSPOCTONS Sco e eee ah elena 18 17 
Sergeants ......... cc cece eee 55 53 
Constables ...........0eeeeeee 249 226 

333 307 


« Manpower 
Nineteen local applicants applied to join the Force in 1970, of these 
six passed the physical and educational examinations and were accepted. 
k 
Training School 
One Basic Training Course, of thirteen weeks duration, was held for 
local, West Indian and United Kingdom recruits. In addition four 
Localisation Courses were held during the year. 


$ Four members of the Force attended Detective Training and/or 
ig Fingerprint and Photography Courses in the United Kingdom, two 
attended General Duties Courses and two attended Special Branch 
Courses, and one Inspector attended the Police College at Bramshill. In 
addition, two Cadets attended an Outward Bound Course in the United 
§ Kingdom. 


Marine Section 


Two police launches patrol Hamilton and St. George’s Harbours and 
provide protection for property on small islands in addition to enforcing 
Ports Authority and Fisheries Regulations. 


Operations Division 
The Operations Division is responsible for communications and 
consists of: 


(a)Contro!l Room 

Radio contact is maintained with each police station and with 83 
mobile radio units in patrol cars, motor-cycles and police launches. The 
position of mobile radio units is plotted by a Controller at a 
Communications Console who can assess availability and readiness of 
vehicles required to attend incidents. Beat Constables in the City of 
Hamilton and the Central Parishes are equipped with pocket 
transmit-receiver radios. Base stations for these radios are located at 
Prospect and The Peak, Smith’s Parish. A third station originally scheduled 
for installation at Gibbs Hill in 1970 is now expected to be operational by 
April, 1971, thus giving island wide coverage for these radios. 


In the event of a severe hurricane or other disaster the Operations 
divisional headquarters is the contro! centre for the maintenance of 
essential services and relief organisation under the Emergency Measures 
Organisation. 


(b) Information Room 


All emergency calls from the public are received here, and information 
can be quickly disseminated to all divisions by radio or teleprinter. 
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(c) Workshops and Garages 
The overhaul, repair and maintenance of all police vehicles is carried 
out at the mechanical workshops at Police Operations. 


(d) Radio Section 


Elementary servicing and installation for all radio units is performed 
by the section and repairs are carried out under contract by local suppliers. 
This section also maintains the radar speed meters. 


(e) Traffic 
Cars and motor-cycles on constant patrol deal with the majority of 
road accidents and attend to emergency calls. 


The statutory speed limits of 15 miles an hour in built-up areas and 20 
miles an hour in rural areas are enforced by radar. The number of 
accidents increased to 3,568 compared to 3,232 in 1969. 


(f) Police Driving Schoo! 

All Police drivers must pass the standard Basic Course, but the drivers 
of Traffic Section cars must also pass the Advanced Driving Course. 
Motor-Cycle escorts are provided for the Governor on ceremonial 
occasions and personnel of the escort form the nucleus of the Police 
Motor-Cycle Display Team, which gives public performances of precision 
riding. 


Two Basic Driving Courses were attended by nine students, all of 
whom qualified as Grade I! drivers. Four students attended an Advanced 
Driving Course; these qualified as Grade | drivers. 


(g) Cycle Squad, Beach Squad and Dog Section 

These sections work closely together, especially in connection with 
the stealing, stripping of auxiliary cycles, petty thefts from the beaches 
and cases of prowling. 


Criminal Investigation Department 
The strength of the C.1.D. on 31st December, 1970, was: 
1 Superintendent 
1 Chief Inspectors 
2 Detective Inspectors 
10 Detective Sergeants 
25 Detective Constables (including Aides) 
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me a ee 


Statistics of Criminal Offences 1969 1970 
Number of cases reported ........... 3,394 3,865 






Number of cases refused . . 117 116 
Number of cases tried . . 3,277 3,749 
Number of persons convicted ........ 700 801 
Adult Males .............. ok 500 614 
Adult Females . . Be 57 60 
Juvenile Males .... 136 121 
Juvenile Females ... 7 6 


|| $497,853 $712,643 
$169,166 $199,299 


The largest single crime was again the removal of pedal, auxiliary and 
motor-cycles: 


Value of property stolen .. 
Value of property recovered . 


1969 1970 
Number removed ...............0- 1,250 1,302 
Number recovered ..............-. + 408 741 


PRISONS 


Responsibility for the Prisons Department is vested in the Member of 
Executive Council for Health, Welfare and Prisons. 


1970 proved another frustrating year for the Prison Department. 
The strain and programme disruptions noted previously in 1969 continued 
to be experienced. This situation reached a peak in October when the 
entire staff were obliged to work long hours, on an emergency basis, over a 
two-week period. In spite of such operational handicaps, there were no 
serious disturbances and morale and discipline was maintained at a 
reasonably satisfactory level. 


Staff: 


Training suffered from a lack of staff available to attend this vital 
function; this being due to more demanding operational needs. However, 
one Basic Training Course was held and specialised short courses in Fire 
Prevention and Emergency procedures were managed. The results of the 
Promotion Qualifying Examination, held late in 1969, became known in 
1970 and added six new candidates to the four who had previously so 
qualified. Places on the Overseas Courses at the Staff College, Wakefield, 
England, were again applied for, but again; without success. 


The employment of five additional professional personnel in newly 
created posts of Specialist Officers was sanctioned during the year. Three 
of these positions were earmarked for male nurses holding S.R.N. and 
R.M.N. qualifications, whilst the other two were to be filled by qualified 
Instructor/Organisers in academic and vocational subjects. Though none of 
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the Specialist Officers were in post by the end of the year, it is expected 
that all such vacancies will shortly be filled and that these additions to 
staff should adequately meet long-standing needs at the training and 
treatment level. 


Though the Prison Service staff structure was examined by an expert 
consultant from the United Kingdom — Mr. Hugh Kenyon, a former 
Director of that country’s penal system — no changes have yet resulted. 
Five officers left the Service — three on retirement and two for other 
reasons — and all vacancies were filled by local recruitment. One of those 
leaving was a Principal Officer whilst another was the Matron of the female 
section. Consequential promotions saw serving members of the Service 
gaining advancement; one from the Divisional Officer level to Principal 
Officer and two from the Prison Officer grade to become Divisional 
Officers. The average length of service of personnel — 90% of whom are 
Bermudians — now stands at 7 years and 9 months. 


Penal Institutions 

There are five penal establishments: a security prison at !reland 
\sland, known as Casemates Prison; a Prison Farm at St. George's West; a 
Senior Training School for boys also in St. George’s and Women’s Prison at 
Prospect in Devonshire, which is divided into two sections to include a 
Senior Training School for Girls. Inmates of Training Schools receive 
sentences of Corrective Training. 


Improvements continue to be made to the facilities of all the 
establishments. 


Apart from site preparation, little progress was made in the matter of 
the provision of a new Senior Training School for Boys. The 
Architect-in-charge of the project, and the Warden of Prisons, are to visit 
the Ontario Department of Corrections, before plans for the new facility 
are finalized in order that the recent extensive developments which have 
occurred within that Canadian Province’s penal system may be assessed 
and related to Bermuda’s needs. Delay may therefore be to the ultimate 
benefit of the project. 


Population 


The average daily custodial population was 134, only one above the 
1969 figures which themselves were the lowest average holding since 1961. 


However, 118 more persons were received into prison custody than in 
the preceeding year — 379 as against 261. These figures when compared to 
those given above, clearly confirm the trend towards the imposition of 
shorter sentences by the Courts. 
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Employment of Prisoners 

New construction, maintenance and improvements within all prison 
establishments accounted for the work done by the majority of the labour 
force — many of whom had no previous experience in the trade to which 
they were allocated. Prison Officer Instructors give on-the-job teaching to 
the unskilled whilst supervising projects. 


Departments of Government which benefited from the use of prison 
labour included the Police Force; Public Works; Sports Council; 
Education; Public Health; Agriculture. 


Farming, fishing, gardening, upholstery, motor maintenance, stone 
quarrying and shoe repairing were also carried out whilst others were 
employed on the domestic needs of the system — cooking, laundering, 
cleaning, etc. 


Inmates of the Women’s Prison and the Senior Training School for 
Girls were employed and trained in domestic science, sewing, mat-making 
and general clothing and equipment repair work. 


After Care and Probation 

Corrective Trainees and Prisoners serving sentences of life or of 
Preventive Detention are released on licence under the care of the 
Probation Service. 


Discharge Boards, which include a Probation Officer, interview 
long-service prisoners prior to release with a view to assisting with 
problems likely to be faced on discharge. 


The Probation Officers are available to help any serving prisoner with 
problems. 


A pre-release training scheme designed to overcome the usual 
transitional problems connected with the period following release of the 
Corrective Trainee from custody on licence was introduced. The scheme 
calls for penal and probation authorities to work as a team to assure its 
success and, though some operational problems remain unresolved, a fair 
start has been made. Of the 22 youths released during the year via the new 
discharge system, only 3 were subsequently returned to custody. 


Discipline 

83 awards were made under the disciplinary rules — again an almost 
identical figure as that for 1969. This fact reveals a satisfactory and 
consistent standard of discipline — albeit that the average person received 
into prison or a training school poses, initially, a far more difficult 
management problem than was previously the case. 
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No escapes or serious incidents occurred during the year and the 
Treatment of Offenders Commissioners were not called upon to adjudicate 
upon any disciplinary case. 


No capital or corporal punishments were either awarded or executed 
in 1970. 


Chapter 11: Public Utilities and Public Works 

Electricity 

The public supply of electricity is provided by the Bermuda Electric 
Light Company Limited — a Company incorporated in Bermuda in 1904. 
Electric power is provided by 13 diesel driven generating units in one 
centrally located Power Station in Pembroke Parish, and one Gas Turbine 
generating unit located on an adjoining site. The capacity of the individual 
diesel generating units varies from 1,500 kw to 6,600 kw and the Gas 
Turbine is rated at 14,600 kw. The total nameplate plant capacity is 


66,340 kw and a second Gas Turbine generating unit will be commissioned 
in November, 1971. 


Statistics for the year ended 31st December, 1970 are as follows:— 






Kilowatt hours generated ...... 0... cece eee ee eee 226,058,300 
Kilowatt hours sold... 0... cece cee eee eee eee 200,088 ,050 
Number of consumers (average) ........... cece cence 20,310 
Domestic consumption (kwh) .............02ceeeeeee 93,307 ,474 
Commercial and other consumptions ................- 106,780,576 
Plant capacity (Name plate rating) (kw.) ............... 66,340 


Peak load (KW.) 20... cece cece eee e eee e eee e eens 41,200 


Electricity is supplied to consumers for lighting purposes at 115 volts 
and for power at 115—230 volts; the generating voltage is 2.3 and 4.16 kv., 
power distribution 4.16 kv, and transmission 13.8 and 22 kv. The supply is 
A.C., 60 cycles, single phase and three phase. The tariff varies according to 
the class of service (commercial or residential) and the following are 
representative tariffs as at 1st February 1971: 


Residential Services. Monthly rate for single family taking service 
through one meter: 


11.0c. per kwh. for first 20 kwh. 
7.0c. per kwh. for next 60 kwh. 
5.0c. per kwh. for next 30 kwh. 
2.6c. per kwh. for remainder. 
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Commercial Service. Monthly rates: 
(1) For customers whose service entrance capacity is 10 kilowatts or 
less: 
8.0c. per kwh. for first 40 kwh. per kw. 
3.4c. per kwh. for remaining kwh. per kw. 


(2) For customers whose service entrance capacity is more than 10 
kilowatts: 
8.0c. per kwh. for first 180 kwh. plus 25 kwh. per kw. 
3.4c. per kwh. for remaining kwh. per kw. 


The monthly minimum charge is determined by the capacity of the 
service entrance switch at the rate of 30c per kilowatt. 


All bills are subject to a cash discount of 5% for payment within 15 
days. 


The Public Works Department 

The Public Works Department, under the Member of Executive 
Council responsible for Public Works and related matters, is responsible for 
the maintenance and improvement of all public works, public buildings, 
highways and Government-owned lands. Government land holdings total 
1,740 acres approximately. 


Government Quarry and Depot 

Stone quarried amounted to 20,264 tons. The end product is 
primarily asphalt premix (19,808 tons), crushed aggregate for road 
foundations, etc., and concrete for building construction. Precast concrete 
units of various types including pipes, blocks and roadside kerbs are also 
produced in the Quarry. 


The Depot includes mechanical workshops where light and heavy 
plant is serviced and repaired. Stores for the Roads, Buildings and 
Mechanical Branches are stocked at the Depot. 


Roads and Bridges 

There are 132 miles of paved public highways and estimated 250 miles 
of private roads, some of which are paved. Traffic drives on the left and is 
controlled by a system of road signs and markings which, although similar 
to that used in the United States, is unique to Bermuda. In the three years 
commencing 1971, Bermuda will change over to the Protocal System of 
signs and markings adopted generally in Europe. 


There is a general speed limit of 20 miles per hour, but limited 
sections of highways are restricted to 15 miles per hour. 
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In the financial year 1970/71 the sum of $1,004,000 was provided for 
the maintenance and improvement of public and estate roads, and for the 
maintenance and operation of bridges. 


Government Buildings 

Government-owned buildings and building complexes total some 850, 
ranging in size from single dwellings to major institutions, including 
houses, apartments, schools, office buildings and an 18-hole golf cours. 
The insured value of Government buildings, excluding the Civil Air 
Terminal and the King Edward VII Memorial Hospital, amounts to 
$21,340,416. These insurance values are at present being revised and the 
total figure is likely to be substantially increased. 


Government owns a pool of 426 dwelling units which includes 42 
one-bedroom apartments built during this year. There is a shortage of 
accommodation at the lower income level, and in an effort to further ease 
the housing situation, Government is currently engaged in a construction 
programme of 152 houses of 3 and 4 bedroom design. These houses will be 
precast concrete construction and will be available for sale at a moderate 
price. Financing will be assisted by a Government backed amortized 
mortgage scheme. 


Architects Department — New Works 

1970 saw Government's first major essay into the housing field and by 
the end of the year a complex of 42 apartments had been completed and 
occupied. Bids were received for the erection of 152 terrace houses with 
construction to start early in 1971. 


School building comprised the largest single head of expenditure with 
one four-stream secondary school being completed and two similar 
Projects at design stage. Design and construction work was also underway 
on various additions to existing schools and on a new primary school. 


Construction of additional facilities at the Civil Air Terminal was 
completed in time for the arrival of the first Jumbo Jets and design work 
commenced on a new cargo terminal facility. Alteration work continued at 
the King Edward VII Memorial Hospital which included the rehabilitation 
of the older premises to form a Geriatric unit catering for 91 beds and out 
patients. 


Many smaller new building and rehabilitation projects were also 
undertaken by the section. 


Water Supplies 


A rainfall deficiency was again experienced during the summer of 
1970 and Government’s water resources were fully extended. The 
Distillation Plant produced over 26 million gallons for the second year in 
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succession. In addition, a private licensed well was taken-over and operated 
by Government to augment supplies during June. 


A start was made on extending the capacity of the Distillation Plant 
and on the construction of an additional one million gallon storage 
reservoir. 


SURVEY SECTION 
Legislation 

Three new Acts affecting the Department have been passed since the 
last report — ‘’The Private Roads (Improvement) Act, 1969’, providing for 
the improvement by the Department of private roads with a sliding scale 
of Government financial assistance. ‘‘The Acquisition of Land Act, 1970” 
which provides improved procedures for the purchase of land for 
Government purposes and ‘‘The Port Royal Golf Course Act, 1970” 
providing for the administration of the new Government owned 
championship golf course which was officially opened in October. 


Survey 

There was no significant change during the year in the amount of land 
owned by Government, and the total holding remains at approximately 
1,740 acres or some 14% of the land mass. Negotiations for the purchase 
of strips of land for road improvement purposes continued at an 
accelerating pace. The survey of the ex-Railway land was completed and 
the boundries beaconed. 


In addition to the 1/2500 and 1/10560 series of maps of the Islands 
Produced by the Directorate of Overseas Surveys, a new single sheet 
topographical map to a scale of 1/31680 was produced and supplies were 
received for use locally. 


Chapter 12: Communications 


The Member of Executive Council for Marine and Air Services is 
responsible for the Department of Marine and Ports Services and the 
Department of Civil Aviation. 


Shipping and Ports 

An administrative Board, the Ports Authority, coordinates the capital 
development of all ports in Bermuda, and regulates the berthing, anchoring 
and mooring of all ships and boats within the ports. The Member, through 
the Marine and Ports Services Department, is responsible for the operation 
and maintenance of ships, channels, lighthouses, buoys, signal stations, 
navigational aids, pilotage, tug and tender services, ferry services, salvaging 
and other maritime matters. The principal departmental officer is the 
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Director of Marine and Ports Services. Although the Freeport is 
administered by the Public Works Department, since 1st January, 1969, 
the management of the Freeport commercial docks has been conducted on 
its behalf by the Marine and Ports Services Department. The docks in 
Hamilton and St. George’s are operated by the municipal authorities. 


The port of Hamilton, in a land-locked harbour, has 1,650 feet of 
berthing space and 26 feet of water(MLWOST) over most of this length. 
There are some 42,500 square feet of transit shed floor space. At the 
eastern end of the Port installations there is an area used as a container 
port of some 2 acres. There are also offshore anchorages in the harbour. 


St. George’s has 1,036 feet of berthing space, 30 feet of water 
(MLWOST) and 22,000 square feet of transit shed floor space. On the 
north of St. George’s island is an oi! dock operated by Esso Standard Oil, 
SA, which has a depth of 33 feet of water alongside. 


The Freeport at Ireland !sland has two deep water basins, each with a 
depth of 30 ft. The main wharf is 800 feet in length and has a 50-ton 
gantry crane. The Shell Company of Bermuda, Ltd., operates the former 
Royal Navy fuelling depot and conmercial vessels may bunker there. 


A total of 5,995,371 gross tons of shipping (873 vessels) were entered 
and cleared in Bermuda in 1970. 


There are two lighthouses in Bermuda: Gibbs Hill Light is 362 feet 
above sea level in the middle of the islands and St. David’s Light is 208 
feet above sea level at the eastern end of the islands. 


Bermuda Harbour Radio operates in both UHF and VHF wave 
bands. It controls shipping in the channels and co-ordinates small craft 
rescue operations in local waters. 


The report of Wallace Evans and Partners on Port Developments is 
currently being studied by Government. 


Roads and Vehicles 


The Member of Executive Council for Transport is responsible for the 
control of road transport and public transportation on land. 


The Member's road transport policies and the business of the Public 
Service Vehicle Licensing Board are carried out through the Director of 
the Transport Control Department. The department examines and licenses 
all drivers and vehicles; it licenses garages, cycle liveries, automobile 
mechanics and driving instructors and issues permits to operate public 
service vehicles and trucks. 


The number of motor vehicles licensed in 1969 — 1970 were:— 


1969 1970 
Private (Passengers) Cars............. 10,061 10,494 
Public Service Vehicles (Taxis & 
Omnibuses) ........ 0.0. .c cena eee 611 659 


Motor Lorries and Trucks 
Miscellaneous (airport limousines 

ambulances, fire engines, 

tank wagons, etc.) ...........005. 796 867 
Motor Cycles & Auxiliary Bicycles ..... 23,347 21,941 

















The Public Transportation Board operates a fleet of 100 buses which 
carried 4,222,332 passengers in 1969 and 4,172,815 passengers in 1970. 
The aggregate mileage logged by the bus fleet was 1,871,837 in 1969 and 
1,808,242 in 1970. 


Aviation 

The Department of Civil Aviation is responsible to the Member of 
Executive Council for Marine and Air Services for carrying out civil 
aviation policy. The Director of Civil Aviation is responsible to the 
Governor on matters concerning the Colonial Air Navigation Order. 


The only airfield is at the U.S.A.F. Base which was completed in 1943 
for military purposes. In 1948 this Base, known as Kindley Field, was 
opened to civil aircraft under an agreement between the Government of 
the United States of America and the United Kingdom. The Base is leased 
to the U.S. Government for 99 years and civil aircraft are handled in a 
small sub-leased area at the western end of the airfield which is under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Civil Aviation. Both military and civil 
aircraft use the same runways and technical facilities. 


On July 1, 1970, the operation of the base was taken over by the U.S. 
Navy and is now known as the “U.S. Naval Air Station, Bermuda.” 


Traffic Summary: 
1969 1970 
Scheduled Aircraft Arrivals ...... 5,396 4,853 
Non-scheduled Aircraft Arrivals ... 779 834 
Passenger Handled (1) .......... 847 260 867,475 
Air Cargo Handled (KGS) (2) ..... 8,238,109 8,365,214 
Air Mail Handled (KGS) (2) ...... 832,947 691,778 


(1) Includes passengers arriving, departing and in transit. 
(2) Excludes cargo and mail in transit. 
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Regular Services 
Bermuda is served by the following airlines with scheduled services 


bes ata ana Ae B.O.AC. 

Qantas 

CANADA Air Canada 

U.S.A. Pan American 
Eastern 
B.O.A.C. 
Northeast 

CARIBBEAN B.O.A.C. 
Air Canada 
Qantas 

Caledonian/BUA provides a non scheduled all-cargo service between 
London and Bermuda about once weekly. 

Air Navigation, Licensing, Registration, etc. 

At the end of 1970, two aircraft were registered and operating in 
Bermuda. Operating abroad on the Bermuda registry there were 12 
helicopters, 1 DC7C, one Cessna 421 and one Sud Aviation Jet Falcon. 
Airport and Airfield Facilities 

The airfield and technical services are provided by the United States 
Navy in accordance with a Treaty Agreement between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Government of the United Kingdom. 


Civil Terminal ramp control and long range VHF facilities for 
company messages are provided by the Department of Civil Aviation. 
Post Office 

The Member of Executive Council for Finance is responsible for the 
Post Office Department, which is supervised by the Postmaster General. 

The Head Post Office is in Hamilton and 11 sub-post offices are 
located throughout Bermuda. 

Local and foreign (air and surface) mail services are provided at all 
Offices. Money order and savings bank business are only transacted at the 
Hamilton, St. George’s and Mangrove Bay, Somerset, post offices. 

The volume of mail handled during 1970 was: 


Letters 
WOGal i sii575 dhs sesesds.din : tes atans recor seeder dia ases sree wieies 6,209,882 
Overseas Surface: 
Despatched ss 12. scagaseea rar hoists Soe artes 2,154,030 
ReCeived: tcsicncis acts aceaa Vee ae cee ae 8,002,938 
Overseas Airmail: 
Despatched i= = isc 205 Ye cic 6 ee cere ee 7,025,000 
Received scenes toB a ek Saree oe trea 10,004,000 
The volume of overseas parcel post was: 
Received onder ein, Behave Lee SONS 106,401 
Despatched 35.0 0..2.05) 6od.35. hua ctdo tiem Sides rece 65,955 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


Cable & Wireless, Ltd. 

Overseas communication channels for all services are provided by 
Cable and Wireless, Ltd., who also operate cable acceptance offices in 
Hamilton and St. Georga’s and, under agency arrangements at U.S. Naval 
Air Station and the Visitors Service Bureau at Bermuda Airport. The 
overseas telephone service is operated by the Bermuda Telephone Co. Ltd. 
(see below). 


Cable and Wireless Ltd. also provide International Telex service, 
private international teleprinter circuits, press reception, stock exchange 
quotation services and message handling systems for airlines. The company 
owns and maintains the Bermuda Radio Coast Station, which provides 
ship-to-shore telegraphy and radio-telephone service to ships at sea. 


Jointly owned by Cable and Wireless, Ltd. and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company is the 80 telephone channel co-axial 
cable from Bermuda to Manakawkin, New Jersey, which provides direct 
voice and telegraph connections to American and Canadian networks and, 
via Montreal, to the Commonwealth system and the rest of the world. A 
second 80 channel telephone cable links Bermuda with Tortola and the 
Caribbean and a third cable, soon to be laid in partnership with the 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Corporation, will provide 480 
telephone channel capacity direct to Canada. 


Other facilities provided by Cable and Wireless Ltd. include 
photo-telegraphy for news pictures and other facsimile material and a 
long-range VHF service to aircraft in flight. 


Cable and Wireless handled 220,990 telegrams in 1969 and 222,237 in 
1970. Outward telex calls totalled 25,117 in 1969 and 42,541 in 1970. 
The availability of sophisticated international communications facilities 
has contributed significantly to the rapid increase in the establishment of 
international companies in Bermuda. 


The Bermuda Telephone Company, Limited 

All telephone services are provided by The Bermuda Telephone 
Company, Limited which was formed in 1886 only 10 years after the 
invention of the telephone. 


This Company which is a completely independent concern, has a 
registered share Capital of $4,285,332 distributed among 533 
shareholders. 84.38% shares are held by shareholders who are Bermudian 
or have Bermudian Status. 10.7% are employees of the Company. 
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Seven automatic exchanges interconnected by a network of 
underground cables provide island-wide coverage of telephone service. In 
addition, Government, Commerce and the Hotel industry make extensive 
use of exclusive circuits, manual switchboards and private automatic 
exchanges supplied by the Company. Exclusive lines serve Telex 
subscribers and connect Burglar and Fire Alarm systems to the Central 
Police and Fire Stations. 


Private exchanges range in capacity from 20 lines to 800 lines. 


Over 350 public telephones are situated throughout the Island for 
casual users at nominal cost. 


A wide range of telephones, answering machines, push button and 
automatic diallers can be connected by the Company. 


Special services such as ‘Telephone Answering Service”, ‘‘Directory 
Assistance’, ‘‘Weather”, ‘Time and Temperature’, ‘What's on in 
Bermuda” and ‘Dial a Prayer’’ are featured for the use of subscribers and 
visitors. 


Telephone rates are based on fixed monthly charge which includes a 
free call allowance. 


Main rates are: 
Basic Rental Free call 


Main Exchange Lines per month allowance 
Residence Single ...............0ee0e- BD$6.95 70 
Residence Two Party .............- BD$6.00 60 
Business ........... BD$9.00 100 





Business Auxiliary 
Additional calls .05¢ each 


The Company operates the Overseas Telephone Service to most parts 
of the World. Calls to the U.S.A., Canada, United Kingdom and many 
Commonwealth countries are dialled direct from the Overseas Service 
Switchboard on an ‘On Demand” basis. All calls incoming to Bermuda are 
connected automatically without the intervention of the local operator. 


BD$4.80 Nil 


The following statistics give an outline of the size and scope of the 
Company's activities. 





1969 1970 
WINGS soo e seine aie estas cee a 15 848 16,744 
Telephones ...............0- 28,094 30,087 
Telephones per 100 population . 52.0 55.7 
Local Calls ............000 ee 22,354,324 23,519,748 
Outgoing Overseas Calls ....... 215,418 269,512 
Incoming Overseas (Est.) Calls . . 210,906 246,108 
Assistance Calls ............. 770,864 798,467 


at ma | ny, Soe encima aim 


Chapter 13: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


The Governmental Information services include: 


(a) The Public Information Office — which handles press and public 
relations for the Executive and is available for advice to all 
departments. The office also handles and distributes Central 
Office of Information films, tape recordings and publications; 


(b) The News Bureau of the Department of Tourism and Trade 
Development, which is responsible for all news and promotion of 
the tourist industry. The Department also co-operates with the 
Bermuda Chamber of Commerce to operate Visitors’ Service 
Bureaux in Hamilton, St. George and the airport. 


PRESS 


Four newspapers covering home and foreign news are published in 
Bermuda: The Royal Gazette, weekday mornings, The Mid-Ocean News, 
The Bermuda Sun Weekly and The Recorder, each Saturday. Papers are 
not published on public holidays. There is also a monthly magazine, 
“Bermudian”. All publications are in English. 


BROADCASTING 


All radio and television broadcasting in Bermuda is commercial. 
Before 1946, when the Bermuda Broadcasting Co. Ltd. commenced radio 
broadcasting on a regular basis under the call sign ZBM, four short-lived 
attempts had been made to provide local service. Bermuda Broadcasting 
Co. opened a second A.M. station, ZBM-2, in 1953, and in 1962 increased 
power on both stations to 1,000 watts from the former 250 watts and, at 
the same time inaugurated ZBM-FM. 


The Capital Broadcasting Co. Ltd. commenced operation in 1962 
under the call sign ZFB, with 1,000 watts power. Both companies 
broadcast 24 hours a day, providing a full schedule regulated by the 
Censorship Board, of news, documentary, religious, cultural and popular 
live and recorded material. The number of receivers in use average one for 
every two persons, one of the highest figures in the world. 


TELEVISION 


Bermuda’s first television station, ZBM-TV (Channel 10), was 
inaugurated by The Bermuda Radio and Television Co. Ltd. in January, 
1958. The Atlantic Broadcasting Co. Ltd. (now known as Capital 
Broadcasting Company, Limited) opened ZFB-TV (Channel 8) in August, 
1965. Both stations operated approximately nine hours a day. About 
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one-fifth of the programming is originated locally, the remainder imported 
on film and video tape from Britain, the U.S.A. and Canada. 


FILMS, CINEMAS AND THE THEATRE 


Occasional films of an educational or tourist promotional nature are 
made by Government, and Central Office of Information documentary 
and news films are distributed by the Public Information Office. There are 
four commercial cinemas. 


Several amateur organisations regularly stage theatrical productions 
ranging from a pantomime at Christmas to musicals, comedies, tragedies, 
ballet and workshop theatre. These organisations also import and sponsor 
professional shows, recitals, orchestral performances and ballet. 


Chapter 14: Local Forces 


The Governor is responsible for defence matters, in which he is 
assisted by an advisory Defence Board. 


The Bermuda Regiment is the Colony’s local defence force. 


It was formed on 1st September, 1965 by the amalgamation of the 
Bermuda Militia Artillery and the Bermuda Rifles. Colours were presented 
to the Regiment by H. R. H. The Princess Margaret, Countess of Snowdon, 
on 24th November, 1965. The Bermuda Regiment is affiliated with the 
Royal Anglian Regiment. 


The strength of the Bermuda Regiment varies between 400 — 450 all 
ranks. It is commanded by a Lieutenant Colonel with a Major as 
Second-in-Command. There are two rifle companies each commanded by a 
major and a captain as second-in- command, and three Subalterns 
commanding rifle platoons, subject to the availability of officers. 


Administrative (Admin) Company is commanded by a major and has 
an administrative element consisting of a well-trained medical section, 
cook, waiters and vehicle mechanics. Also under command is the band and 
corps of drums, and a junior leaders company of about 25. 

Support Company, commanded by a major, has a well-equipped signal 
platoon, boat troop currently being expanded and re-equipped, assault 
pioneer platoon and a gun troop equipped with two 25 pounders for 
ceremonial purposes. All with the exception of the signal platoon are 
commanded by Senior NCO’s. 


The Permanent Staff includes an Adjutant, Quartermaster, Director of 
Music, R.S.M., Bandmaster, four W.0.11 instructors, two armourers and & 
storeman. The Adjutant, Regimental Sergeant Major and two W.O.11 
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instructors are regular British Army personnel on secondment to Bermuda. 
The Director of Music is a local officer. The remainder of the staff are 
locally enlisted or commissioned personnel. 


The Defence Act, 1965, requires all local male British subjects 
between 18 and 25 years of age to register for military training. The Act 
provides machinery for conscription by ballot to supplement voluntary 
enlistments, which constitute about 25% of the total. 


The unit’s main task is to provide ceremonial guards of honour for the 
Governor at various functions throughout the year, and for royalty and 
other visiting dignitaries. It is also trained in an internal security role to 
assist the civilian police in the maintenance of law and order. Intensive 
training is done during a fifteen-day annual camp and at regular drill 
Periods during the remainder of the year. 


Due to a lack of training areas in Bermuda, elements of the Regiment 
train abroad each year. For the past three years they have trained in 
Jamaica in conjunction and with the assistance of the Jamaica Defence 
Force. Members of the Regiment and of the permanent staff attend 
courses of instruction in the U.K., and training for a few in Canada with 
the Lincoln & Welland Regiment is now becoming an established feature. 


Expenditure in the 1970/71 financial year incurred by the Defence 
Department amounted to BD$330,000. 
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PART 11! 
Chapter 1: Geography 


The Bermudas or Somers Islands are an isolated group of small islands 
in the Western Atlantic Ocean in latitude 32 degrees 18’ north and 
longitude 64 degrees 46’ west. The nearest land is Cape Hatteras, North 
Carolina, 570 nautical miles west. The nearest British territory is Turks 
Island, 733 nautical miles south-west. New York is 690 and London 3,160 
nautical miles distant. 

As a result of the warming effect of the Gulf Stream, the group are the 
northernmost islands with coral deposits in the world. There are about 150 
islands and islets, the eroded remnants of a layer of aeolian limestone 
several hundred feet thick extending from north-east to south-west 
somewhat in the form of a fishhook along the south-eastern edge of a 
steep-sided submarine extinct volcano between 14,000 and 15,000 feet in 
height. 

The fish-hook shaped chain of islands encloses several considerable 
bodies of water with a total land and partially enclosed sea area of 41.4 
square miles. Good sheltered anchorages have been a constant asset. The 
Principal islands are connected by bridges or causeways and are about 22 
miles long with an average width of between half and one mile, and had an 
area, including a little lake and a few small ponds aggregating about haif a 
square mile, of 19.34 square miles, until 1940. Then the United States 
authorities, by uniting and enlarging some of the islands with material 
dredged from the surrounding sea, increased that area by 1.25 square miles 
to a total of 20.59 square miles. The islands are generally hilly with a 
maximum elevation of 259.4 feet above sea level and mostly fertile 
depressions, some of which are solution hollows, but with a few marsh 
areas or brackish ponds between the hills. The largest island, usually 
known as the main island, is about 14 miles long with a maximum width 
of two miles, lies approximately in the centre of the group and contains 
about 9,000 acres. A fertile valley extends throughout most of the length 
between two chains of hills which shelter it to a considerable extent from 
the cool north winds in winter and the strong, saline, moisture-laden south 
winds in summer. The average depth of soil throughout the islands is only 
about four inches, ranging from almost nothing on elevated areas to a few 
feet in lowland tracts. Soils consist mainly of shelly, coral sands of a 
red-brown colour. There are no rivers or freshwater lakes in the islands. 
The maximum, average and minimum annual rainfalls recorded over a 
period of approximately 100 years were 89.4, 57.64 and 39.38 inches 
respectively. The precipitation is usually distributed fairly evenly 
throughout each year, and occurs largely during the night. It is generally 
adequate for local agriculture, also for normal domestic and other 
Purposes, for which the rain is collected from the roofs of, and stored in 
tanks under or near, almost every building in the islands. This fresh water 
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is supplemented in the central part of the islands by the use for 
non-potable purposes of slightly brackish water distributed through water 
mains from a plant situated in Devonshire Marsh near the middle of the 
island chain. In times of drought water has been imported. The 
Government and several large concerns now operate sea-water distillation 
plants. 

The climate is generally mild, humid and equable and, in contrast to 
the adjacent North American mainland, is frost-free. The annual 
maximum, mean and minimum temperatures average 89.8 degrees F., 70.2 
degrees F. and 47.0 degrees F. respectively. Extremes of temperatures are 
nearly always tempered physiologically by sea breezes. The annual (1936) 
highest, average and (1952) lowest mean recorded humidities were 79.7 
per cent, 76.9 per cent and 71.9 per cent respectively. The combination of 
these factors plus the generally well-distributed rainfall and the prevalent 
heavy dew, particularly in summer, favours a luxuriant growth of 
vegetation of every description everywhere despite the paucity of the soil, 
so that as many as three crops of most garden vegetables are harvested 
annually. The roots of the indigenous Bermuda cedar, Juniperus 
Bermudiana L., which was formerly ubiquitous and is still sparsely 
distributed throughout the islands, penetrate deep into the porous 
coralstone subsoil. The housing needs of the dense and ever-increasing 
Population are, however, encroaching so rapidly on the steadily 
diminishing arable land that, over four-fifths of all food consumed in 
Bermuda has now to be imported from overseas. 


Chapter 2: History 


The exact date of Bermuda’s discovery is undetermined, but it is 
certain that the islands were known prior to 1510, as ‘‘La Bermuda’ and 
were marked in approximately the correct position on a map contained in 
the first edition of Peter Martyr’s Legatio ‘Babylonica which was printed 
in 1511. Seventeenth century French cartographer gives the date of 
discovery as 1503. 

According to the Spanish navigator and historian, Ferdinand d‘Oviedo, 
who sailed close to the islands in 1515, they were discovered by Juan 
Bermudez, after whom they were named. It is not known whether 
Bermudez made a landing, but in any case he took no steps to form a 
settlement and the islands remained uninhabited. 

In 1527 Theodore Fernando Camelo obtained a grant of the Bermuda 
islands, from Philip I1 of Spain. It was said that Camelo visited the islands 
in 1543 as there is a monogram FT and the date 1543 inscribed on a rock 
about 70 feet above sea level on the south shore. However, historian Sir 
John Henry Lefroy strongly refuted any such possibility and attributed 
the inscription on the Rock to that of a shipwrecked mariner. 
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There is a gap in the history of the Colony until 1587 when Pedro de 
Aspide, a native of Guipuzcoa, Spain, applied for permission to exploit the 
pear! fisheries which he said existed off Bermuda. The Spanish Board of 
Trade called for a report and advice as to whether to settle the islands or 
not, and that is all that is known until the first recorded visit of an 
Englishman, Henry May, in 1593. His description of the islands, written 
the following year after a stay of five months during which he and his 
companions, mostly Frenchmen, built themselves a small barque of 
cedarwood to replace the French vessel in which they had been wrecked 
on the reefs, appears to have aroused as little interest in England as did in 
Spain the description and map submitted to the Seville authorities by 
Captain Diego Ramirez, commander of a Spanish galleon driven on to and 
over the outer reefs in 1603, but so little damaged that she was able to 
resume her voyage in three weeks. 

On the 2nd June, 1609, a fleet of seven ships and two pinnaces, under 
Admiral Sir George Somers in his flagship Sea Venture, sailed from 
Plymouth with the object of taking a party of colonists to the new 
plantations in Virginia. During the voyage a storm arose, the vessels were 
scattered and the Sea Venture, which was also carrying Sir Thomas Gates, 
Governor Designate of Virginia, sprang a leak. Bailing continued day and 
night and on the fourth day of the storm, the 28th July, land was seen and 
identified as Bermuda. Although the islands, still completely uninhabited, 
were marked on the charts, no information was given about the numerous 
sunken reefs, and the Vessel struck what is still known as Sea Venture 
Flat. 

Without further mishap the crew and colonists were brought ashore 
together with the remaining provisions and, shortly after their arrival, the 
long boat was refitted as a pinnace, and in it one officer and seven men set 
sail for Virginia, but were never heard of again. During the next few 
months two large pinnaces capable of transporting the whole company 
were built and named Deliverance and Patience, names which still live in 
the history of the colony, from which they sailed on the 10th May, 1610, 
leaving only two men behind. Jamestown was reached safely 14 days later, 
but the would-be settlers, who had taken nearly one year to cross the 
Atlantic, found the settlement reduced to three score starving persons. The 
arrival of three ships from England in the second week in June brought 
further relief, but Admiral Somers’ company had given such glowing 
accounts of the abundance of fish and fresh meat to be had in the islands 
of Bermuda that their leader agreed to return in the Patience, accompanied 
by Captain Argall in another pinnace to bring much needed supplies. Bad 
weather separated the two little ships, and only the Admiral’s reached the 
islands. The sea-going days of ‘‘the old gentleman”, as Lord De La Warr 
called him were, however, over and he died shortly afterwards on the 
island since called St. George’s. Deprived of the Admiral's leadership, the 
party decided against returning to Virginia, so the Patience continued to 
England, leaving only three men behind. 
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The Somer or Summer Islands, as the Bermudas were now also called, 
lay outside the limits granted to the Virginia Company. Accordingly, while 
a small ship, the Plough, was being fitted out to convey a party of settlers 
to colonise the islands, an extension of the charter was sought. This was 
granted by King James | in a new charter dated 16th June, 1612. In the 
following July, the Plough arrived with 60 settlers under the command of 
the first Governor, Richard Moore, who at once put the people to work 
erecting forts in anticipation of attack by the Spaniards. The three men 
left behind in 1610 were found to be in good health so that the islands 
have been in continuous occupation by the British since the 28th July, 
1609. Later settlers brought out the first potatoes and these have been one 
of the staple crops ever since. The seat of Government was first set up on 
Smith’s Island, but was transferred not long afterwards to St. George’s 
Island. 


On the 25th November, 1612, the Virginia Company transferred its 
rights to a new body of adventurers, who in turn surrendered their claims 
to the Crown on the 23rd November, 1614, whereupon King James 
incorporated the 118 members of the reconstituted company and granted 
them a new charter dated the 29th June, 1615, under the name of ‘The 
Governor and Company of the City of London for the Plantacion of the 
Somer Islands’. Among the rights granted in this charter was that of 
calling a General Assembly with power to make laws, provided that these 
were not contrary and repugnant to the laws of England. 

In 1616, Daniel Tucker who had proved himself in Virginia, became 
the first Governor under the new charter. The nine or ten forts which had 
been built in the first three years provided the needed security, so that he 
was able to carry out the Company’s orders to divide the land into parishes 
or tribes and to develop them as a plantation, of which tobacco was soon 
to be the main crop. 

By 1619 the population had increased to 1,500 persons. The following 
year, under Governor Nathaniel Butler, the first Assembly met on the 1st 
August, and the first stone house was built of local rock to provide a 
meeting place for Courts of Assizes, Council and Assembly. This building, 
described and depicted by Captain John Smith in his history of Virginia, 
still stands, deprived by hurricanes of its two upper decks, and is the oldest 
State House in the Western Hemisphere. 

When in 1649 the colonists learned of the execution of King Charles |, 
they refused to take orders fromCromwell’s Commonwealth, proclaimed 
Charles II as their King and brought about the resignation of the Governor, 
whom they replaced by one of their own choice. In reprisal the Long 
Parliament prohibited trade between this and other rebellious colonies in 
the West, and England, until they acknowledged the Commonwealth. 

Although the settlement of the islands had brought some return to the 
adventurers in its early years, their hopes of a prosperous undertaking soon 
faded and most of the original investors had parted with their shares by 
1670 when the inhabitants, as owners of the greater part of the land, 
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began sending petitions to King Charles I! for redress against the Company 
in London. At last, in 1684, proceedings under a writ of quo warranto 
resulted in the forfeiture to the Crown of the Company’s charter, so that 
the governrent of the colony passed to the Crown, but the inherent rights 
of the inhibitants remained undisturbed and Bermuda did not become a 
Crown Colony. 

One of the early royal Governors (so-called to distinguish them from 
the Bermuda Company appointees) brought with him the silver oar which, 
as an emblem of Admiralty jurisdiction, is always placed on the Registrar's 
table when the Supreme Court is called upon to adjudicate in 
Vice-Admiralty causes. The halberdier who preceded the Governor when 
he walked abroad was probably one of the small number of Chelsea men 
who appeared on the scene about that time, invalids embodied under the 
name of the Independent Company. The Commissioners of Customs in 
London sent out their own Collector of Customs (an office which they 
controlled until the middle of the nineteenth century), but the new 
administration as a whole afforded more scope for local initiative in 
furthering the trade of the islands. Shipbuilding developed until a large 
fleet of fast, small cedar craft was engaged in carrying trade which took 
them to all ports on the Atlantic seaboard of North America and the 
islands of the south, often with grievous loss from storms, buccaneers and 
the enemies of England. Bermudians colonised the Turks Islands, and 
established there and on neighbouring islands a salt industry which at one 
time made and transported 130,000 bushels to the American continent. 
With the outbreak of war between England and the American colonies, 
Bermuda's trade suffered a major set-back, especially in consequence of 
the embargo placed on all business with her principal customers. A serious 
situation developed locally because the production of essential foodstuffs 
had yielded first place in the island’s economy to ship-building 
and freighting An arrangement was then made between certain Bermudians 
and the leaders of the rebelling colonists whereby the trading embargo 
would be lifted in return for a supply of gunpowder. Hence it was that in 
August, 1775, the powder magazine of St. George’s was broken into and 
100 kegs of powder were stolen and placed on board vessels waiting 
offshore to carry them north to the American forces. This powder, 
together with that stolen in lesser quantities fromislands to the south, is 
said to have enabled Washington's army to gain its first important success, 
the evacuation of the British forces from Boston. 

How this theft was carried out so easily is seen froma glance at the 
defence structure during the 1700's. The men of the Independent 
Company, despite their age, were able to man the forts and thus release 
the able-bodied for building and operating sloops and schooners, raking 
salt on distant islands, fishing off Newfoundland or whaling in local 
waters. The repair or rebuilding of forts continued to be the responsibility 
of the colonists, who also had to pay the soldiers, when the Treasury had a 
balance available. Despite some local recruitment and fresh drafts from 
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England, the Independent Company’s service was spasmodic. At one time, 
for instance, in the early 1720’s the Assembly had to borrow money with 
which to buy slaves for the Governor to replace the soldiers who had 
drifted away. At another, the entire Company was sent to the Bahamas 
but was found to be too old. Of their officers, scarcely anything is 
recorded. Some decades later, Governor William Popple held the same 
rank, supported by local gentlemen as lieutenants and ensigns. 


A Militia Act had been passed by the first Assembly under the Crown 
in 1690 — 91, and renewed at intervals during the next century when 
emergencies arose, then allowed to lapse. In 1763 Bermuda was furnished 
with a Company of the 9th Regiment of Foot “in place of the 
Independent one lately reduced.” Under the Imperial Act for the 
Quartering of His Majesty’s Troops, the inhabitants were required to 
provide an allowance for the Commanding Officer’s quarters and to defray 
the expenditure on ‘‘fire and candle” for the troops. The regiment was 
withdrawn in 1768 because, so it is said, General Gage was not pleased 
when the Governor proposed that certain local gentlemen who held rank 
in the Militia could very well sit with the General's officers on a court 
martial. It was not until 1778 that the Royal Garrison Artillery was sent to 
the islands from New York. Its arrival, followed in 1797 by the 47th 
Regiment from New Providence, marked the beginning of a new era. 


With the cessation of hostilities Bermuda's carrying trade increased by 
leaps and bounds; 40 new vessels were built in 1789 alone. Certain losses 
were caused by French privateers, but with the advent of the second war 
between Britain and the United States, from 1812 to 1815, Bermuda 
vessels were fully occupied in trading between the West Indies and 
Newfoundland. In 1815 the growth of business in the middle and western 
parishes resulted in the transfer of Parliament, the Courts and other offices 
of government to Hamilton a commercial settlement approximately in the 
centre of the colony which, by Acts of the Colonial Parliament, was 
incorporated in 1793 and raised to the status of a city with effect from 
13th December,1897. 

As in the West Indies, slavery was permitted from the colony’s earliest 
days, but following William Wilberforce’s crusade in England it was 
abolished in Bermuda in 1834 absolutely, the apprenticeship system 
adopted elsewhere being unacceptable to the Assembly. 

Later in the nineteenth century, following the inauguration of 
steamship services, Bermuda, in addition to enjoying a profitable 
agricultural export trade in vegetables, gradually became noted for its 
climate and charm. Slowly the tourist trade grew, many visitors coming 
annually, to escape the rigorous North American winters and as larger and 
faster ships were built and hotels erected, it finally became the colony's 
most important business. 
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Except between 1902 and 1913, Bermuda had been the head-quarters 
of a British fleet since 1797, following the discovery of a passage through 
the reefs to a deep-water anchorage, and the realisation of the strategic 
importance of the islands. 

In 1809 the Imperial Government purchased Ireland Island and the 
following year preliminary operations were begun for the establishment 
there of a Naval Dockyard. The work was first done by slave labour under 
the supervision of skilled artisans from England. In 1818 a Naval Hospital 
was built and in 1819 a detachment of Royal Engineers was sent out to 
assist in the work. Convict labour was substituted for slave labour in 1824 
and continued to be used until the convict station was closed in 1864, 
following the abolition of penal exile the previous year. Some of the men 
were transferred to Australia and the rest returned to England. 

The first floating dock arrived from England in 1869. It was 381 feet 
long, 124 feet broad and 74 feet deep and was the largest in the world. It 
weighed 8,200 tons and cost £250,000. This dock was replaced in 1902 by 
a far superior one, 545 feet long. During the second world war it was of 
inestimable service. In 1944 alone, 142 ships were docked in it. In 1950 
the Admiralty decided to close the dockyard in Bermuda. This was done 
on 31st March, 1951, and the floating dock was towed back to the United 
Kingdom. In 1956 Her Majesty’s Government decided to withdraw the 
Commander-in-Chief of the American and West Indies Station from 
Bermuda and he left on 30th October, thus ending an association which 
had extended over some 150 years. Thereafter Bermuda became the 
headquarters of the West Indies Station under the command of a 
Commodor with the title of Senior Naval Officer, West Indies. 

In 1940, 1.08 square miles of the colony were leased for naval and air 
bases to the Government of the United States of America which, as 
described in the immediately preceding chapter, increased the colony's 
total area to 20.59 square miles, of which 2.3 square miles were leased to 
the Americans, leaving 18.3 square miles available to the civil population. 

After an occupation of some 174 years the British garrison was 
withdrawn on 25th April, 1953, but returned less than eleven months 
later. The garrison was finally withdrawn in October, 1957. 

Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth || accompanied by His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh visited Bermuda in November, 1953. Talks 
between the political leaders of the United Kingdom the United States of 
America and France were held in Bermuda the following month. On the 
2nd March, 1955 Her Royal Highness Princess Margaret visited the Colony. 
In March, 1957 there was a conference in Bermuda between the political 
leaders of the United Kingdom and the United States of America, followed 
by a similar conference between the United Kingdom leaders and those of 
‘Canada. From 1961 Anglo-American Parliamentary Conferences became 
an annual event. 

The Bermuda Meteorological Office closed down at the end of 1958 
after 19 years service. The United States Air Force generously took over 
and has continued to provide this service to the colony. 
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The year 1959 was the 350 anniversary of the settlement of Bermuda. 
Throughout the year a comprehensive programme of functions and 
celebrations was carried out, and a special Crown piece was issued by the 
Royal Mint. His Royal Highness, Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, paid a 
flying visit in April, 1959 and fulfilled a number of private and official 
engagements. 

The Bermuda Regiment came into existence on September 1st, 1965 
with the amalgamation of the Bermuda Rifles and the Bermuda Militia 
Artillery. The colours were presented to the Regiment by H.R.H. The 
Princess Margaret, Countess of Snowdon on 24th November, 1965, in an 
impressive ceremony under floodlights, at the National Stadium, Prospect. 

The Parliamentary Election Act, passed in January 1963, stimulated 
Political evolution in Bermuda. Throughout history members of the House 
of Assembly had been elected by the privileged few who could meet the 
£60 freehold voting qualification (5,500 in 1963). The new Act 
enfranchised everyone over the age of 25 thus creating a potential 
electorate of 22,000, while guaranteeing the privilege of property-owners 
by granting them an extra, or plus vote. In January, 1966, this Act was 
amended to enfranchise everyone over the age of 21, and the plus vote was 
eliminated. 

In May, 1963 Bermuda’s first political party, the Progressive Labour 
Party, was formed. In August, 1964, 24 Independent members of the 
House formed the United Bermuda Party. 

In November, 1963 the Legislature agreed to the appointment of a 
joint select committee to study constitutional changes. Its recommenda- 
tions were forwarded to the United Kingdom Government in January, 
1966, and a constitutional conference was held in London in November 
that year. 

In addition to the Governor and the Attorney General, the delegation 
consisted of eighteen members of the Legislature. These included three 
members of the Legislative Council and, from the House of Assembly, 
eight members of the United Bermuda Party, three members of the 
Progressive Labour Party and four independent members. The conference 
majority report, signed by fourteen of the twenty delegates, favoured 
establishment of responsible, internal self government after the general 
election due to be held in 1968. There were two minority reports, one 
submitted by the three Progressive Labour Party delegates and the other 
by two of the Independent delegates. The main difference between the 
majority and minority positions was on the question of constituency 
boundaries, but agreement was reached for the appointment of a 
Boundaries Commission to revise constituencies before 1968. 

The report of the Boundaries Commission was approved by the House 
of Assembly in 1967. It divided Pembroke Parish into four constituencies 
and the other Parishes continued with two each, thereby increasing the 
number of seats in the House of Assembly from 36 to 40. 
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The devaluation of the Pound sterling in November, 1967 caused a 
sharp economic reaction in Bermuda and, within a few months, most 
prices and incomes had increased by over ten per cent. A new tax, based 
on the rentable value of property, was also introduced in 1967. 

Public interest in politics increased to a record high level from the 
beginning of 1968. Before the general election was held on May 22nd, the 
Colony experienced its worst outbreak of civil disorder in history. Over 
two days of rioting and arson, which erupted spontaneously from a minor 
disturbance, caused the Governor to seek military assistance from the 
United Kingdom Government. Troops were not directly employed and 
peace was restored by the civil power. Few serious injuries and no fatal 
casualties resulted, but damage to property exceeded £400,000, and the 
Governor appointed a Commission of Inquiry under the Chief Justice of 
Trinidad. 

The General Election was the first held under the new voting age of 21 
and conducted on party political lines. The United Bermuda Party won 30 
seats, the Progressive Labour Party the other ten. Sir Henry Tucker 
became the first Government Leader and formed a U.B.P. Government to 
rule the country for five years under the new constitution, which came 
into operation of 8th June, 1968. 

1969 saw the United Bermuda Party settling down to make the new 
constitution work and pressing on to deal with their announced policies in 
such crucial fields as housing, education, and the improvement of social 
services. As a result of the Riot Commission Report, a new Race Relations 
Act was passed; the Black Power Conference held during the summer took 
place peacefully. 

The 350th Anniversary of Bermuda’s Parliament was celebrated in 
various ways during 1970, most important of which was a visit by H.R.H. 
The Prince of Wales, in October. Prince Charles’ visit was regretably 
preceded by a period of rioting and arson, resulting in considerable 
property damage but no loss of life. The U.S. Air Force was withdrawn 
from Bermuda, and Kindley Air Force Base was officially handed over to 
the U.S. Navy. The Base became known as the US. Naval Air Station. The 
first jumbo jets began regular service to Bermuda. February 6th saw the 
end of the pound sterling in Bermuda and the change-over to Bermuda 
dollars and cents. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


The Constitution which came into force on 8th June, 1968 is set out 
in The Bermuda Constitution Order, 1968. It contains provisions relating 
to the protection of fundamental rights and freedoms of the individual, 
the powers and duties of the Governor; the composition, powers and 
procedure of the Legislature; the Executive Council; the Judiciary; the 
Public Service and Finance. 
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Her Majesty the Queen appoints the Governor, who retains 
responsibility for external affairs, defence, internal security and the Police. 
In other matters the Governor acts on the advice of the Executive Council. 


The Legislature consists of Her Majesty, the Legislative Council and 
the House of Assembly. Five members of the Legislative Council are 
appointed in the Governor’s discretion, four on the advice of the 
Government Leader and two on the advice of the Opposition Leader. The 
Council elects a President and Vice-President. The House of Assembly, 
consisting of forty members elected under universal adult franchise from 
twenty constituencies, elects a Speaker and a Deputy Speaker. 

The Executive Council consists of the Government Leader and at least 
six other Members of the Legislature. The Governor appoints the majority 
leader in the House of Assembly as Government Leader, who in turn 
nominates the other Members of the Council. They are assigned 
responsibilities for Government departments and other business and, in 
some cases, are assisted by Parliamentary Secretaries. 

In addition to the Government Leader, the present Executive Council 
consists of Members for Labour and Immigration, Finance, Education, 
Tourism and Trade, Works and Agriculture, Health and Welfare, Marine 
and Air Services, Planning, Transport, Organisation. A Member without 
Portfolio is particularly concerned with Youth Activities. Parliamentary 
Secretaries have been appointed for Finance, Education and Aviation. 
Meetings of the Executive Council are normally presided over by the 
Governor. The Secretary to the Executive Council is Head of the Civil 
Service. 

The Chief Secretary deputizes for the Governor, in the event of his 
absence or illness, and assists His Excellency in the exercise of the reserved 
powers. The Attorney General is the principal legal adviser to the 
Government and responsible for criminal proceedings under the law. The 
Opposition Leader, appointed by the Governor, is the leader of the largest 
minority group in the House of Assembly. 

The Judiciary consists of the Court of Appeal, the Supreme Court and 
the Magistracy. The Chief Justice presides over the Supreme Court and is 
consulted by the Governor in the appointment of judges, magistrates and 
court officers. 

Revenue and other monies received by the Government are paid into a 
Consolidated Fund. Withdrawals may only be authorised by the Member 
for Finance, or by the Governor for the discharge of his special 
responsibilities. The Auditor is responsible only to the Legislature. 

A Public Service Commission advises the Governor on appointments, 
promotions and discipline in the Civil Service. The service (including Police 
and Prison wardens) comprised 1,296 officers; of 368 expatriates, 269 are 
serving under contract. Of the senior posts, 54 are filled by expatriates. 
There is a Training and Recruitment Officer whose task is to assist Heads 
of Departments with all types of induction and in-service training, abroad, 
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in Bermuda and on-thejob. Bursaries and other forms of financial 
assistance are given to Bermudians for university training abroad and the 
Public Service Commission also supervises cadetship and apprenticeship 
schemes. 

Hamilton, the capital, was made a city by an Act of Legislature in 
1897 and is governed by a Corporation. Charges for water and dock 
facilities and municipal taxes, are the Corporation’s main source of 
revenue. 

The town of St. George, one of the oldest settlements in the Western 
Hemisphere, was founded in 1612 and remained the capital until 1815. 
Revenue is derived from municipal taxes and charges for dock facilities. 
Each of the nine parishes elects its own vestry annually, with power to 
levy taxes and manage local affairs. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


Imperial standard weights and measures are used. The increasing 
adoption of the metric system abroad is being studied by the Government. 


Chapter 5: Library and Archives 


THE BERMUDA LIBRARY 


The Member of Executive Council for Education is responsible for the 
Libraries Department, which is administered by the Head Librarian. 


This is a subscription library opened in 1839 at the suggestion of 
Governor Sir William Reid. The main adult and junior libraries are at 
Par-la-Ville, Hamilton, and there are branches at St. George’s and 
Somerset. Total book stock is 95,843 volumes and there are 5,511 
registered borrowers. Subscription rates are: Life $12.00; Annual $1.80 
for adults, and 60c. for children and students over 16. Reference service is 
free of charge. The Bermuda Section includes all available books and other 
material of local interest, and a complete file of the ROYAL GAZETTE 
from 1784 to date. Weekly radio book broadcasts and programmes of 
classical music are presented by staff members. The main Library is open 
Monday to Saturday from 10.00 to 6.30 p.m. with the exception of 
Thursday, when closing time is 12.00 noon. 


THE BERMUDA ARCHIVES 


Adjoining the Reference Library are the Bermuda Archives, 
containing records of the colony going back to the 17th century. 


These were originally rescued and cared for by the Bermuda Historica! 
Monuments Trust, who established and administered what became known 
as the Colonial Archives, and appointed the first Archivist in 1949. They 
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have been stored in the present fire-proof repository since the extension to 
the Library was completed in 1957. Their administration was taken over 
by Government in 1969 and they now form part of the Libraries 
Department. 


Chapter 6: Reading List 


General 
BENBOW, Colin. Boer prisoners of war in Bermuda. Bermuda Historical 
Society 1962. (Occasional Publication No. 3.) 


COX, Williams M. Bermuda constitutional documents. Hamilton, 1970. 


DYER, H. Thornley. The next twenty years; a report on the development 
plan for Bermuda, prepared by the Government of Bermuda. 
Hamilton, Bermuda Press, 1963. 


HANNAU, Hans W. Bermuda in full colour. New York, Doubleday, 1970. 


HEYL, Edith Stowe Godfrey. Bermuda through the camera of James B. 
Heyl, 1868 — 97. Glasgow University press, 1951. An interesting 
photographic record of Bermuda during that period. 


HEYL, Edith Stowe Godfrey. Bermuda's Early Days. Bermuda 
Department of Education, 1959. An account of Bermuda’s early days 
of adventure and colonisation from 1511 to 1684. 


HODGSON, Eva N. Second Class Citizens, First Class Men. Hamilton, 
published by the author, 1967. 


HUMPHREYS, John S. Bermuda Houses. Boston, Marshal Jones, 1923. 
The best era in local architecture is typified in the excellent 
illustrations and house plans contained in this book. 


KENNEDY, Jean De Chantal. Sister. Bermuda's Sailors of Fortune. 
Hamilton, Bermuda Press, 1963. Privateering at the time of the French 
Revolution. 


KENNEDY, Jean De Chantal, Sister. Biography of a Colonial Town. 
Bermuda Book Store, 1961. A history of Hamilton. 


KENNEDY, Jean De Chantal, Sister. 350 years of Bermuda’s Parliament. 
Hamilton, Baxter’s Book Shop, 1970. 


KERR, Wilfred Brenton. Bermuda and the American Revolution. 
Princeton University Press, 1963. An instructive account of its subject. 
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LEFROY, J. H. Memorials of the Discovery and Early Settlement of the 
Bermudas or Somers Islands 1515 — 1687, 2 vols. Bermuda Library, 
Hamilton, 1876 — 1879. The standard work on Bermuda’s earlier 
history. 


LUDINGTON, M. H. Post Office, Postal Markings and Adhesive Stamps of 
Bermuda. London, Lowe, 1962. Supplement 1968. IIlus. 


McCALLAN, E. A. Life on Old St. David's, Bermuda. Bermuda Historical 
Monuments Trust, 1948. 


ROBINSON, Kenneth Ellsworth. The Berkeley Educational Society's 
origins and early history. Pembroke, Berkeley Education Society, 
1962. 


STRODE, Hudson. Story of Bermuda. New York, Smith, 1932 and 1946. 
Contains outstanding photographs of different aspects of local life. 


TUCKER, Terry. Bermuda and the supernatural; superstitions and beliefs 
from 17th — 20th centuries. Hamilton, Longtail publishers, c. 1968. 


TUCKER, Terry. Bermuda's Story. rev. ed. Hamilton, Bermuda Book 
Store, 1967. A simplified history, 1609 — 1966, commissioned by the 
Dept. of Education and first published by them in 1959. 


TUCKER, Terry. Beyond the Rubber Tree. Bermuda Historical Society, 
1961. (Occasional Publication No. 2) 


TUCKER, Terry. The islands of Bermuda. Hamilton, Island Press, 1970. 
The story of the individual islands with photographs and a map. 


WHITNEY, Christine M. The Bermuda Garden. The Garden Club of 
Bermuda, 1955. A comprehe:.c:ve and beautifully illustrated book on 
gardening in Bermuda. 2nd edition, 1969, omits reference to pesticide 
DDT. 


WILKINSON, Henry C. The Adventurers of Bermuda: a history of the 
island from its discovery until the dissolution of the Somers Island 
Company in 1684. London, Oxford University Press, 1958. 


WILKINSON, Henry C. Bermuda in the Old Empire, 1684 — 1784. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1950. (Both Dr. Wilkinson’s volumes 
contain useful bibliographies on the early history of Bermuda.) 


WILKINSON, Henry C. Bermuda from Sail to Steam, 1784 — 1901. 2 vols. 
Now in production at Oxford University Press. 
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WILLOCK, Roger. Bulwark of Empire: Bermuda's Fortified Naval Base, 
1860 — 1920. Princeton, privately printed 1962. 


ZUILL, William E. S. Bermuda Journey; a leisurely guidebook Hamilton, 
Bermuda Book Store, c.1946. 


ZUILL, William E. S. Bermuda Sampler, 1815 — 1850. Hamilton, 
Bermuda Book Store, 1937. Notes, illustrations and extracts from 
newspapers, books and private papers provide a fascinating glimpse of 
the times. 


Guides and Manuals 


ALTRUSA CLUB OF BERMUDA. As a Matter of Fact. 2nd edition. Trade 
Development Board, 1961. A concise alphabetical guide. 


BARON, Stanley. Your Guide to Bermuda. London, Redman, 1965. 


BELL, Euphemia Young. Beautiful Bermuda. 10th edition, revised and 
enlarged by S. E. Bell and William A. Bell, New York and Bermuda. 
Beautiful Bermuda Publishing Co., 1947. A comprehensive handbook, 
first published in 1902. 


FODOR, Eugene, ed. Fodor's Guide to the Caribbean, Bahamas and 
Bermuda. London, Newman Neame Ltd. Annual. 


HANNAU, Hans W. Bermuda. Hamilton, Bermuda Press, 1962. Chiefly 
coloured pictures with an introductory text. 


ZUILL, William S. Bermuda Today. Hamilton, William Zuill and Ford 
Baxter, 1958. A small and very useful guide-book for tourists. 


Biography 

KENNEDY, Jean De Chantal, Sister. Frith of Bermuda; Gentleman 
Privateers, a biography of Hezekiah Frith, 1763 — 1848. Hamilton, 
Bermuda Book Stores, 1964. 


MAYER, Lloyd. Colonel Tom Dill, O.B.E., Lawyer, soldier and statesman. 
Hamilton. Bermuda Book Store, c. 1964. 


NORWOOD, Richard. Journal of Richard Norwood. New York. Scholar's 
Facsimiles and Reprints, 1945. A diary kept by the famous surveyor 
which gives a vivid picture of life in the islands during the seventeenth 
century. 
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Natural History 


BEEBE, C. W. Nonsuch: Land of Water. New York, Brewer Warren and 
Putnam, 1932. 


BEEBE, C. W. Field Book of the Shore Fishes of Bermuda. New York. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1933. Now in paperback edition: New York, Dover, 
1970. 


BEEBE, C. W. Half Mile Down New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1934. 
Describes oceanographic research from the Bathysphere. 


BIRDS OF THE BERMUDAS. Hamilton, Bermuda Book Store, n.d. 


BRITTON, Nathaniel Lord. Flora of Bermuda. New York, Scribner, 1918. 
The standard work on botany in Bermuda. 


COX, William N. Bermuda's Beginning. London, C. Tinling & Co., Ltd.. 
1959. A booklet for the layman on the geological aspects of Bermude. 


HANNAU, Hans W. Flowers of Bermuda. Maimi, Argus, 1970. 


SMITH, Louise Hutchings. Bermuda’s Oldest Inhabitants. Sevenoakes 
Salmon, 1934. Deals with plants indigenous to the islands. 


TUCKER, Terry. Beware, the Hurricane. Bermuda, Hamilton Press, 1966 


UNITED STATES. NATIONAL MUSEUM. Contributions to the naturai 
history of the Bermudas, edited by J. Matthew Jones and Georg 
Brown Goode. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1884 
(National Museum Bulletin, No. 25.) 


VERRIL, Addison E. Bermuda Islands; an account of their scenery 
productions, physiography, natural history and geology, with sketche 
of their discovery and early history and the change in their flora an 
fauna due to man. New Haven, Conn., Addison E. Verrill, 1902. 


WATSON, James Wreford. A geography of Bermuda. London, Collins 
1965. 


WINGATE, David B. ed. A checklist of the birds, mammals, reptiles arc 
amphibians of Bermuda, compiled by a committee of the Bermuc: 
Audubon Society, Hamilton Bermuda Audubon Society, 1959. 


Outdoor Life 


BROOKS, Joe, Bermuda Fishing. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, The Stackpc: 


Company, 1957. 
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ROBINSON, Bill. A berth to Bermuda. Princeton, New Jersey, Van 
Norstrand, c. 1961. The story of the Bermuda Race. 


Cookbooks 


SUNSHINE LEAGUE. Jubilee cook book: commemorating 50 years of 
Progress, 1919 — 1969. Hamilton, Baxter’s Book Shops, 1960. 


BERMUDA WELFARE SOCIETY. Warwick Branch. Bermuda’s best 
recipes; 700 tested and specially recommended recipes. 5th ed. 
Bermuda, 1961. 


ROSS, Betsy. What’s cooking in Bermuda; a Bermuda cook book of 
traditional and modern recipes plus the interesting background and 
customs of Bermuda cookery. Hamilton, Mrs. Douglas Hunter, 1968. 


ZUILL, Christiana Susannah (Bluck). Old Bermuda recipes, compiled by 
Mrs. W. E. S. Zuill and Mrs. Barbara Burland. Hamilton, Bermuda 
Garden Club, 1965. 


ZUILL, Kitty. Bermuda kettle of fish. Hamilton, Bermuda Book Stores, 
nd. 


Fiction 
MASON, F. Van Wyck. The Sea Venture. New York, Doubleday, 1961. A 
novel 


MASON, F. Van Wyck. Three Harbours. Philadelphia, Lippincott, c. 1938. 
A novel. 


PATTON, Willoughby. Manuel’s discovery; a story of Bermuda. New York, 
Mackay, 1970. For children. 


PATTON, Willoughby. Sea Venture. New York, Longmans, 1959. A novel 
for children. 


TUCKER, Terry. The False Ebony Tree; a story of Bermuda witchcraft. 
Hamilton, Bermuda Historical Society, c 1963. (Occasional 
Publication, No. 5.) 


Periodicals 
BERMUDA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. 
Monthly bulletin since Jan. 1925. 


The Bermuda Churchman. Church of England, Bermuda. Jan 1956 — 
Monthly. Formerly published as the Diocesan Magazine. 
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The Bermuda Historical Quarterly, 1944. 


Bermudian Magazine, Hamilton, Bermudian Publishing Co. Ltd., 1930 -. 
Monthly. 


Newspapers 
Bermuda Sun Weekly, 1964 —. 


Mid-Ocean News, 1911 —. Weekly 

Recorder, 1938 —. Weekly. 

Royal Gazette, 1784 —. Daily. 

Some of the books listed above are out of print but all are available 


for reference in the Bermuda Library, Hamilton, Bermuda, and possibly 
also in other reference libraries abroad. 
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